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PAPERS RELATING TO 


S. Af*ter due dcsiiberntion, we find it decidedly impracticnble, from various inconveniences, 
to undertake the establishment ol'n school in the nmnner pointed out in paruj^raph 0 oi the 
R^^^t Honourable Sir C. Wood’s Despatcli, (avourecl with y<mr couununication under 
refdy. . ’ . 

3. All that we have asked, and still ask for is, as already expressed, a Zillah School on 
the same footing as that at Chittour, and all that we are able to afford in furtherance of 
this project is the sura of 2,000 ruptsi's already ])aid into the Treasury ; beyond ihis sum, we 
beg tr> assure you, no oioie aid cun be had ironi us. Should the higher 4 f.nthonties decline 
to grunt our piayer, we request you will be pleased to issue the necesi^ry orders lo refund 
to us the above said sum. 


(No. 60.) 

Order thereon, 20th Marc^h 1868, No. 85. 

For the reasons assigned in their proc*'edings of the 26th October 1861, No. :i2-1, para- 
graph 5, tlic Oovoriimeiit are not prepared to sanction the estahlisliment of a i^iltah School 
at Trichiiiopoly. The subscri(>tiong, therefore, raised by the Native community in 180;», 
towards the erection of n building for that purpose, must be refunded. 


(Educational, No. 2.) 

To Ilis Excellency the Honourable the Governor in Council, Fort St. George. 

» 

My Lord, India Ofliec, London, 16 July 1800. 

J HAVE considered in Council the letter dated 20th March (No. 1) 1800, rc- 
portitig the result of the annouiicrunciit regarding the ostablisliTnent of u scliool 
on the grant in aid jx'iucipic, made to those Native gentlemen at Triehiuoj>oly 
who Iiad applied for flic establishment of a Government Zillali School at that 
place; and niider the circunistunces, 1 approve the decision passed by your 
Goveriuiient on the subject. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) Oranltot'nc. 


Disbkxt bv Sir George Oierk. 

I REtJRi T that I am unable to concur iii the decision of the majority of the 
Council in lln'.s case. 

In a dissent recorded on a former occasion (18th July 1864), I stated the 
reasons that led me to r<'gard as erroneous, and in coiitraventii»n of the instruc- 
tions contained in the Educational De'^pateli of 1804, those views which now 
seem to suggest the approval of the resolution of the’ Madras Govcriiiiicnt. 

1 also dissent from llic present decision : — 

Kfcause the Madras Government, in forw’ardirig eojjy of the le.tter received 
fn)ni the Director of Public Instruction, has.not caiitlidly stated the case, when 
irierely remarking that ‘‘it will* be seen that the Native community at Trichi- 
nopoly decline to establish a sphool for themselves,” and that accordingly their 
.siiKscriptions have been retm ned. 

Becaust* what is really said by the subscribers is, “We find it decidedly im- 
practicable, from various inconveniences, to undertake the establishment of a 
selicu>l ill toe manner* pohited out in the 6lh paragTa)>h of the Right Honourable 
SiftC. Wootl’s Despatch,” adding that, “all wc have asked, and still ask for is, 
ns already expres^ed, a ssill.ah scliool ou the same footing as that at Chittoor.” 

Beeausc«ithe Madras Government thus neglect to notice the demur of .the 
Director of Public lustriietion, who, in submitting his report, observes, “The 
only objection 1 .see to the refund” (of 2,000 rupees subscribed for the purpose 
by the inhabTtants in 18(KJ)l “ is that the question of establishing a ziliah school 
does not ajipear to me* to 1^ disposed of, since Sir Charles W’'ood, in paragraph 
6 ot' his Despatch, des.ii’ca to have a further report on the willingness of the 
Native coiniiiuiiity td adopt the plan suggested hy him.” 

* Because in .dealing with a people so discerning as our Native subjects in 
India, disingenuous measures will al.ways fail to carry with us the influential 
classes. 


Because 
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Because history shows that, even under forei}?! rule, India could exhibit a full 
treasury and an industrious contented people, and we cannot succeed in attaining 
these important ends of Government, while opposing, for proselytising objects, 
the reasonable requests of our Native subjects in matters of vital moment to 
them. 


3 July 1866. 


(signed) George Clerk. 


Dissent by Sir E. Perry. 

1 ALSO dissent from the decision in this case, as the effect of it is to compel 
the inhabitants of this large town either to send their sons to a mission school, 
Miueli they dislike, and which is not equal to a Government Eillah school, or to 
have no school at all. 

For it is not sound to argue they may, if they choose, establish a school of 
their own, and then get a grant in aid. This is easy enough for missionaries, or 
lor cilucatcd Notices who are acquainted with the ojicrations of grant in aid 
schools. But it is not ea^y for a town like this, wholly inexperienced in the 
inalter, to establish such a school, and we dnd by their refusal, that there are 
practical obstructions in the way, 

23 July 1868. K. Petty. 


(No. 7 of 1868.) 

Government of India. — Home Department.— Education. 


To the Right Honourable Sir Stafford B. Northcote^ Bart., Her Majesty’s 

Secretary of State for India. « 7 April 

Sir, Simla, 2 June 1868. 

Wf. transmit for your information 26 copies of a “Note on the State of 
Education in India for 1866-67,” pre|)ared under our orders by Mr. A. P. 

Howell, Under Secretary in this Department, together with a Miimte* thereon, 
rec<jrded by our honourable colleague, Mr. G. N. Taylor. 


2. We also enclose a copy of the documents cited on the margin, on the subject 
of providing, from local sources, the llieans of ele- Home Department llesulutions, dated .'X) April ises. 
nientary education for ihe s^ricultiinil classes in the 

l.ott cr Provinc of Bengal and ra Madras. ^ • 


We have, &c. 

(signed; John Lawrence. ■ 
FF. It. Mamsfield. 
G. N. Taylor. 

II. M . Durand. 
11. S. Maine. 
John Straehey. 
Richard f'emple. 
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NOTC! on the State of Education in India, during ]8d6-*67. 


Tbs ol]ject of tins Note is to give a rSsum^ of the state of education In India intiodnction. 
in 1866~€7« cominled from the Annual Reports of the several provinces, and 
showing the most notshle educational facts of the year. It will also contain an > 

Appendix of all the more important correspondence of the Government of India 
on the same subject during uie period under review. The Note is intended to 
be, as fax^^as posdble, complete in itself, but it presupposes an acquaintance 
with the similar compilation prepared in the Home Department for 186.5-66, 
and drculated as No. 54 of the Gm'emment selections. In that compilation 
some account of the principal educational institutions in India was given, and it 
would be to no purpose to recapitulate here what is merely historic. 

2. The three Tables * annexed will show roughly, and in a comprehensive General etaUetics. 
way, — 1, the state of education in India in 1866-67 ; 2, the cost of educational 
operations ; and, 3, the agency in each province by which these operations are 
supervised. , 
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EnooATiOHaL Statzbticb for lB66-^7. 
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"Tt may be Axplatmtl genprally that the flinirei uniUrr the head <* Local Fundt** reprettent money reoeivpil and admlnlctercd by aoverament Olllcvn or Rducatinnal 
Commit twH, but dvrlved fioin liK’al aotireui Kuch aa educational ctisea, •cluiol feea, private endowmenU, lubscriplionit, die. The fii;urc« given uiuiei the head of ** Frivate 
Expenditure” umy Ijeaaid |•enerally torrpre&cni the expenditure from private aourcca on private »ehonb»» which are under the iiM))ectioi) of (•oviTiimcnl (ifllcers. Tho 
amount khown iitider thia head niuxt bt^ more or 1«« approximate, and probably ctmelderably below the real amount, and there Is. of courxc, a considerable amount 
of piivatc* exiiendttiire tm education, which never ^imes under the cognUahoe of Oovernincnt, as. for insrance. expenditure on sehcNtlx which are neither aided iior 
lusiwetetl by tlnvcriunenr, and with the accounts of whicli the Oovernim'iit ha^ nothing to do.” (Faragraph SB. Note on Kduraiion. 

in ficngni there Is no edmutional ccm, and the cxiiendlture here shown from local funds is coiupoHctl oniirelyof money received from school rent, endowmenta, and 
subiicriptlouh^ fhc. This should lie borne in mind In cumpariug Bengal expenditure from local funds with similar ex{icndUure In other provinces. 
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This mass of figures will be perused to very little purpose unless some clue v " 
be given to their sigiuficance, and smne test and standard be applied to the 
comparative value of the results which they contain. Before proceeding, 
therefore, to illustrate tWe tables by corapUations from the reports of the 
several provinces, it may be as well to give, as briefly as possible, a summary of 
the priadples upon which the action of the State in education in India is based; 
and the extent to which these principles are carried out in the results will be 
some test of the value of tl;e results themselves. 

3 . The Indian Educational Code is contained in the Despatches of the Home Outlines of the 
Government of 1854 and 1859 . The main object of the former Despatch is to theory of st«te 
divert the efforts of the Government from the education of the higher classes * ™ 

upon whom they had up to that date been too exclusively directed, and to turn 
them to the wider diffusion of education among all classes of the people, and 40. ’ 

especially to the provision of primary instruction for the masses. Such instruc- Para. 41. 
tion is to be provided by the direct instrumentality of Government, and a com- Para.fioof issa. 
.« pulsory rate, levied under the direct authority of Government, is pointed out Para. si. 
as the best means of obttdning funds for the purpose. The system must be 
extended upward^ by the establishment of Government schools as models, to Pan. 61, 
be siipers^ed gradually by schools supported on the grant-in-aid principle. 

This principle is to be of perfect religious neutrality, defined in regular rules Para. 62 . 
adapted to the circumstances of each province, and clearly and publicly placed Pam. gj, 
before the natives of India. Schools, whether purely Government institutions Para.s4. 
or aided, in all of which (excepting Normal schools) the payment of some fee, 
however small, is to be the rule, are to be i^ regular gradation from those 
which give the humblest elementary instructionlo the highest colleges, and the Paras. 47 to 08 . 
best pupils of one grade are to climb through the other grades by means Paras. 65 to 67 . 
of scholarships obtained in the lower school and tenable in the higher. To 23 of i 869 . 
provide masters, Nonual schools are to be established in each province, and 
moderate allowances given for the support of those who possess an aptness for 
teaching imd are wiHing to devote themselves to the profession of school- 
masters. Uy this means it is hoped thgt, at no distant period, institutions Para .;44 of 1059. 
may be in operation in all the presidencies calculated to supply masters for 
all classes of schools, and thus in time greatly to limit, if not altogether to 
obviate, the necessity of recruiting the educational service by means of ehgage - 
inciits made in England. Ihc medium of education is to be the vernacular P1iraa.11, 15, 70. 
languages of India, into which the best elementary treatises in English should 
be translated. Such translations are to be advertised for, and liberally rewarded 
by Government as the means of enriching vernacular literature. While, there- 
fore, the vernacular languages are on no account to be neglected, the English 
language may be taught where . there is a demand for it, but the English 
language is not to be substituted for the vernacular dialects of the country. ^3. 

The existing institutions for the study of the classical languages of India are 
to be niaintdned, and respect is to be paid to the hereditary veneration which 
they command. Female education is to receive the frank and cordial support 
of Government, as by it a far greater proportional impulse is imparted to the , 
educational and moral tone of the people, th^ by t|be education of men. In Pana. 79 to si. 
addition to the Government and aided colleges •and Ichoois for general educa- 
tion, special institutions for irojiarting special education in law, medicine, 
enginering, art, and agriculture* are to receive in every province the direct aid 
and encouragement of Government. The agency by which this system of educa- 
tion is to be carried out is a director in each province, assisted by a competent Pa^as. 17 and la. 
staff of inspectors, care b|ing taken that the cost of control shall be kept irt fair pam. 40 of issa. 
^^^ roportion to the cost of direct measures of instruction. To complete the paras 24 t^sc. 
“eyxtem in each presidency, a university is to be established, on the nludel of the * 

London University, at each of the tiiree presidency towns. Th^ universities 
not to be themselves places of education, but they are to test tl^ value of the 
education given elsewhere; they are to pass every stadent of ordinary ability 

education 

* GT«at BtresB is laid on this point : — ** We have also perceived with satisfaction that the attention of the 
Council of Education in Calcutta hfis been lately direotea to the subject of attaching to each Ziilali 8 chi>ol 
the means of teaching practical agriculture ; m there is, as Dr. Mouat most tntly observes, no single oil- 
vantage that could be afforded to the vest rural population of India that would equal the introduction of an 
improved system of agricultore*” , 
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Trho has fairly projfited by the curriculum of school aad college study which he 
has passed through, the Standard required beinp: such as to command respect 
without discouraging the efforts of desenrihg students. Education is to be 
aided and supported by the principal officials in every district, and is to receive, 
besides, the direct encouragement of the State by tlie opmux^ of Government 
appointments to those who have received a good education, irrespective of the 
place or manner in which it may have been acquired ; and in the lower situa- 
tions, by preferring a man who can read and write, and is equally eligible in 
other respects, to one who cannot. 

Aovnin 4, Such being the outlines of the theory of education in India, a more defi> 
" 1^11® opinion can now be formed of the value of the practical results shown in 

the tables above. 

It should be here noted, that when the Despatch of 1854 was written, there 
were of course no universities in India, and no educational departments ; there 
Para. 8 of 1850. ■vpcre only 14 Government colleges for general education; elcmentar}’^ verna- 

cular education had only h^cn attempted with any degree of success in the 
North We.stern Provinces and Bombay ; there were no Grant-in-aid Rules ; the 
total number of pupils in all the Government colleges and .higher and lower 
schools together* — in Bengal was 18,822; in the North Western ’Provinces, 
8,508; in Madras, 3,380 ; and in Bombay, about 14,000; there were no 
Normal schools ; female education had not been attempted by the State at all, 
and the total annual grant for education in all India was 98,721 1 . 

Pint noticeable 3. The first and the most spiking fact, therefore, which the tables will dis- 
ofwiucation.^**”*"* close is Ihc very extraordinar^development of education in the last 12 years, 
which have given to every Pr»)vince the complete educatioual agency, and to 
the older Provinces the machinery described above. 

Secona noticeable (j. 'file ncxt point that will Strike us is the gigantic nature of the task 
tbri^iTrnipoMd^on imijoscd upon the Government by the enormous area and the vast population 
the state. of tliis countvy. Notwithstanding the development of the last 1 2 years, the 

ScwartcK'ofisw. remark made in 1854 seems almost Ajually applicable now, “ that the elTorts of 
“ the State have reached but an insignificant number of those who arc of a 
“ jiroper age to receive sdiool instruction.'* 

This point is not sufficiently recognised in the many applications for increased 
expenditure which are annually made. It is no uncommon thing for educq- 
tioual projects to be submitted for sanction which receive ready approval in 
themselves, but which arc finally negatived on the ground that the funds at the 
disposal of Goverumeut are limited, and that the educational department in the 
particular Province in behsilf of which the application is made, has no pre- 
eminent or special claim to them. The particular item in which the largest 
demands are made upon the Imperial Exchequer is in the extension of the 
grant-iu-aid system. In Lower Bengal alone the demand for grants-in-aid has 
increased, dining the last five years, from 1,42,281 rupees to 4,25,000 rupees, 

, and the view is constantly put forward that the Supreme Government is bound 

" * to give assistance to an indefinite extent when applied for under these rules, and 
• wherever the conditions of the rules are complied with. 

7. Now, undoubtedly the.Government has .not only laid down rules pledging 
itself to give assistance upon certain defined conditions, but it has also recog- 
nised the grant- ip-aid system as the most effectual means of combining Govern- 
ment agency with local exertions, and as the most promising source of the 
' future extension of education. At the same time it must be borne in mind that 
Baxisot gnint-in-aid the foundation of the system is, that aid can only be given so far as the fundc 
system expl^ncd. at the disposal of the Gorernment may render it possible;” and secondly, 
that the extension of tlm systefii was designed from the first to go along with 
the discontinufihce of surely Ciovemment institutions. In 1854 the Ckiurt of 
Directors stated .that/* they looked forward to the time when any general 
** system of education entirely provided by Qdvemment may be discontinued 
** 'with the gradual' adWnce of the system of grants-in-aid, and when many of 

“ the 

* This does not iwdnde tl^ few idded aUatentary schools that then existed in Bengal, or the hnlkahundee 

schools which we^o beginnliig to be estahliehed in the North WMtem Proviaoss. 
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the exisCiiw Government institution^, especially^ those of the higher order, 
*' may be sa^y closed or transferred to the management of local bodies under 
** the control of, and aided by, , the State.” And they confidently expected that 
the introduction of the system of grant8-in*aid will very largely increase the 
number of schools of a superior order ; and, before long, si^clent provision 
** may be found to exist in many parts of the country for the education of the 
** middle and higher classes, independent of the Oovemment institutions, which 
“ may then be closed, os has been already the case in Burdwan, in consequence 
of the enlightened conduct of the Uajah of Burdwan, or may be transferred to 
** local management." 

“ 'Ihis was repealed in 1864 by the Secretary of State : — 

** The Faidab seoma to be supplied, in a greater measure than most of the Provinces of 
Indin, with private schools of a high order, which, with tlic aid of grants from Govern- 
ment, are exercising an importaiit influence on the education of the country. I entirely 
atiprove the intention expressed by the Lieutenant Govornor to render still further aid to 
this class of schools, the popularity of' which in some places, and especially in Lahore, 
seems to be so great as to suggest the question whether the time lias not arrived when 
they may be allowed to take the place of the Government schools of corresponding grade 
at some at least of the stations.” • 

These anticipations have never been generally realised. In some Provinces 
they appear to have been altogether overlooked. From the tables it will be seen 
that, ip. the several Provinces, the per-centage of Imperial expenditure in grants- 
in-aid varies from nil to 27, whereas the same expenditure on purely Govern- 
ment schools and colleges varies from 32*4 to 91 . 

8. In fact, the financial aspect of the educational question has now become 
a most serious one. lJuring the last 10 years the expenditure upon education 
bus increased from 195,494/. in 1856-57, when the Imperial revenues were 
29,702,854 /., to 763,230/. in 1866-67, when the Imperial revenues were csti- 
mut(^d at 46,752,800 /. During the single year under review, educational pro- 
jects were submitted to the Supreme Government, involving an increased expen- 
diture of 58,544 /., although, at the commencement of that year, an advance of 

100.000 /. was made upon the vote of the previous year, and the assignment 
made at the commencement of the current year * shows an incrimse of 

72.000 /. (a) over the grant for the preceding year. 

9. In the Reports of the Directors of Public Instruction in Bengal and 
Bombay tliere is a curious, but no doubt an undesigned, coincidence. They 
bolli demand that two per cent, of the total revenues collected in the Provinces 
which they represent should be “ the State contribution ” to education. But 
if this concession were made to Bengal and Bombay, it could not reasonably be 
refused to the other Provinces. Excluding the Ili'dcrabad Assigned Districts 
and Mysore, the result would be, as shown in the following 'J'able, an immeiliate 
increase of 244,255 /. to the annual cducutioual expenditure, and this entirely' 
from Imperial funds : — 


Statement showing the Estimated Revenues aqd tbo present Educational Grant 
in each Province, witli the Increase proposed. 



PROVINCES. 

41 

Aggregate 
of RxtimatGd 
Revenuo 
for 18G7-JS8. 

i 

Two (2) 

I per Cent, on 
Revenue. 

Budget Grant 
for 

1667-08. 

IncreoMO 
to prPBcnt 
Grant. 


* • 


£. 

£. 

£. 


1 

Bengal . - - 

• 

15,237,090 

304,750 

2<2J,280 

73,470 


North Western Provinces 


6,810,510 

118,830 

H 5,896 , 

3,434 

d 

Punjab - - . 


eS, 455,6 10 

89,112 

67,005 

1,007 

4 

Bombay - - - 


8,847,070 

178,041 

05.606 

83.335 

5 

Madras • - 


7,512,055 

150,363 

06,0^3 

54,170 

6 

Central Provinces 

m 

1,107,730 

.33,154 

18,585 

.3,569 

7 

Oude . - - 

m 

1,402,090 

38,063 

19,148 

8,010 

a 

British Bnrmah 

m 

1,176,240 

38,634 

7,415 

16,100 

9 

Cuorg - - - 

m 

41,015 

830 

. 60 

751 


Total 

• £. 

44,797,510 

805,046 

061,001 

244,255 


. (a) “ The head of Education, Science, and Art, oe nsnai, ehows steady progresft. The inerenee next year 
will be 72,000 A'* Bu^t i^ch of the Right Honourahie Mr. Massey, of 5th March 1807. 
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Financial aspect of 
the educational 
question. 


* 1867 - 08 . 


Claim adv.nneed hy 
Directors of Fublic 
InstrueUon in 
B' ngal and Bombay 


10 Pi^EBS lusumm TO 

•' V, 

ProiMito^tMlkbie 10. In tbe pre«eat etat« of thefinaooes it is.prt^ble tliftt* unless otiher 
^th^fa c«^Med iJepartments lire prt^portionaUy reduced, Sir Alexander Orant and Mr. Atkinson, 
in asking for so large an increase to the Imperial grant, are also asking for 
increased taxaticm. * - ^ ^ , 

But it uriU be obsenred that this increase is calculated on the aggregafo 
revenues collected in each Province, and thus the comparison is rery unfavour- 
able to those Ptovinces which have no seaport towns. It would seem to be 
for more equitable to fix the land revenue as the basis of the calcolatioa, and 
this would give the very different result which 1 now show : — 


Statement ehowing the Estimated Land Bevennes, and the present Educational 
Budget Grant, in each Province, with tlic Assignment jtroposed. 


b 

» 

PROVINCES. 

1 

1 

L&nd 

Two (2) 
per Cent. 

Budget 

Inoreaae 

to 

Decrease 

from 


1 

B 

Reveitoea 

4 

on 

the Land 
Rerenua* 

Grant. 

preaent 

Onnt. 

present 

Grant 

REMARKS. 



£. 

£. 


£. 

£. 


1 

Bengal - - - 

3,881,370 

76,027 

231,289 

— 

1&4,662 


2 

North-Western Pro- 

4,040,000 

80,800 • 

116,896 

- 

35,090 



iriticcH. ' 







a 

Punjab . - - 

1,915,200 

88,304 

67,005 

- 

29,301 


4 

Bombay - - - 

»,560,000 

71,338 

05,000 

i 

24,206 


6 

Madras - - - 

4.806,500 

86,110 

06,083 


9,073 


e 

Central Provinces - 

018,0p0 

12,272 

18,085 

- 

0,313 


7 

Glide - - - 

J.1#,8I0 

23,016 

19,143 

4,473 

— 


8 

0 

British Burimih 

Coorg ... 

677,460 

23,370 

11,049 

467 

7,410 

09 

4,134 

398 


Total Amount 
of Uecretjse, 


Total - - 

20,054,200 

401,083 

661,691 

9,005 

269,013 

£. 200,608. 


Grant to education 11. So far, indeed, from its being probable that a large increase ran be 
made to the present Imperial grant for education, it seems quite impossible 
in Uieenme ratio Bs** that the ratio of Govimment expenditure which lias existed during the last 10 
heretofore. years can be continued any longer. Yet the tables given above will show how 

much still remains to be done, and that even in the oldest and richest and most 
advanticd provinces the masses of the |>eople are practically untouched. It can 
be no time to propose to limit the action of the State when in Bengal tiiere is 
only one institution, CJovernment or aided, to every 74 square miles, and in 
Madras only one pupil to every 57B of the population. 


Local agency must 12. Hence it would seem to lie imperative in the great work that lies before 
be more drawn on. Government that local agency, in some shape or another, should be more 
largely drawn upon to eke out the Imperial funds, and that, in the expenditure 
of Imperial funds. Government should, select the most deserving objects for its 
bounty. 


Tlteorybfdownyrord 13. In the compilation for 1805-66, to which I have already referred, allu- 
filtratiou of educa- gjQu jg made (paragraphs 7 ami 8) to what is called the theory of the “ downward 
filtration of education,'’ and a doubt is expressed whether this theory would not 
‘*'be found wanting wh<?n applied to the lowest strata of the population.” 

Now whatever may have been the theory ‘of State education in certain parts 
of India, or whatever classes may have been there considered the primary and 
most suitable object of Government aid, there is no doubt at all about the 
• principle laid down fo the Educational Code. ^ a time when there were 
. not 12,000 pupils altogether in the Government colleges and superior schools 

for gcnerbl education in all India, the framers of the code were of opinion that — 
the efforts of Government had been too exclusively directed theretofore to the 
, higher clashes, ^and tha^ all that then remained for Government to do for these 
closes, was to estaldidt universities to complete the educational machinery in 
each president^. ' Af|^ the establishment of universities, it was stated that 
Fbia. 40. We shall hav^dopelas much as a Government can do to place the benefits of 

* , ** education plainly axid practically before the higher classes of India.” * * 

Pom. 41. ‘ ** Our attention should now be directed to a consideration, if possible, still 

** more important, ani one whidb has been hitherto, we are bound to admit, 

. *^too much negtectqd, namdy, how useful and practical 'knowledge, suited to 

Ksveiy 
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**«Ter7 station in life, nu^ be best conveyed to the great mass of the people ' 

** Who are ititerly inci^palde of obtidning any education worthy of the name, by 
** their pwn unaided efforts ; and we desire to see the active measures of 
** Government more espedally directed, for the feture, to this object, for the 

attainment of which we are ready to sanction a considerable increase of 
** eapenditnre. 

** Schools, whose object should be, not to train highly a few youths, but to 
** provide more opportunities than now exist, for the acquisition of such an 
** improved education as will make those who possess it more useful members 
“ of society in every condition of life, should exist in every district in India.” 

> 

This point was again strongly put by the Home Government in 1863 : — 

1 have noticed mth some surprise the remarks of the present Chief Commissioner of 
Oude, and of the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, with regard to the principle 
on -which Government should proceed in its measures for the promotion of education in 
Indio. It would^ appear to be the opinion of these gentlemen, that Government should, 

• for the present, limit its measures to providing the means of education for the higher 
dasBcs, and that the education of the lower classes should be left to be eifccted - hereafter, 
when die classes above them shall have not only learnt to appreciate the advantages of 
education for themselves, but liave become desirous of extending its beuoiits to those 
below them. Without entering into a discussion on the question here involved, it is 
sufKcient to remark that the sentime^nts of the Home authorities -with regard to it have 
already bi>r>n declared with sufficient distiuctnoss, and that they are entirely opposed to 
the views put forward by Mr. Wingfield and Mr. Atkinson. It was one great object 
projxised in the despatch of the 19to July 1854, to provide for the extension to the general 
iKijinlatlou of those means of obtaining an educatum sui^ble to their station in life, wliich 
had theretofore been too exclusively confined to the higher classes ; and it is abundantly 
clear, fnim Lord Stanley’s Despatch of 7tb April 1859, that Her Majesty’s Government 
entertained at that time the same sentiments wliich had been expressed by the Home 
authorities in 1854.” 

“ It is probable that neitlier Mr. Wingfield nor Mr. Atkinson would proi>ose to carry 
out their views to the full extent of their literal meaning ; but I think it necessary to 
declare that Her Maiesty’s Government have no intention of sanctioning a departure 
from the principles already deliberately laid down ; and that, while they desire that the 
means of obtaining an education calculated to fit them for tiieir higher position and respon- 
sibilities should bo afforded to the upper classes of society in India, they deem it equally 
incumbent on the Government to take, at the same time, aU suitable measures fur 
exliunding the benefits of education to those classes of the community ‘ who,’ as observed 
in the Despatch of July 1854, * are utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy 
of tlie name by their own unaided efforts.” 

Again in 1864, Sir Charles Wood wrote : — 

" I have taken into my considi'ration in council, the question whether Government can, 
with propriety, contribute the large sums whicS are asked for by the donors as a condition 
of the endowment^f the proposed fellowships. 

While on the one hand it is desirable that the liberality of private individuals should 
not bo discouraged, it is necessary on tbo other to recollect tliat these grants if made, 
must so far iliiuinish the sum available for the general purposes of education • • * * 

during the ensuing year. 

The propriety, therefore, of making them must depbnd upon whether the object of the 
endowments in question is in accordance with the general principles by which the expen- 
diture of the State upon education is governed. ' ‘ . 

Those principles are that, as far as jiossible, the rosourC'Cs of the State should be so 
applied os to assist those who cannot bo expected to help themselves, and that the richer 
classes of the people should gradually be induced to provide for their own cducatiun.” 

These extracts seem to qhow that, until the State has placed the means^ of 
elementary vernacular education within the reach of those who are unable' to ' 

^ po^ure it for themselves, an annually increasing Government, expenditure iu 
wy province upon the higher classed who are able and willing in> many cases 
** to bear a considerable part at least of the cost of their own education,” is not 
in accordance with the main oMect of the Educational Code, nor with the 
subsequent views of the Home Government. 

14, Now it is not contended that the framers of the code enjoined the sole Third noti<^ie . 
and exclusive culture of elementary education in India. On the contrary, they 
desired to improve ** every condition of Ufe,” higher and , lower ; and they ***** ** ** ' 
distinctly staled it to be far from their wish to check the spread of education 
in the slightest degree by the abandonment of a single school to probable , ^ • 
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decay but I thmic it is clear that the De^atdi 1<8&4, and the suhsequent 
instructions from the Hume Government which have been quoted, |mt forwanl^ 
stronger claims in behalf of educating the masses, than .would appear from the 
statistical tables to have been realised. As a matter of &ct, there has been a 
very large annual increase of expenditure on education since 1854, ahd the 
statistical tables show that the lower dasses do not in all (Hroducesreomvethdr 
proportionate share of it. Still less do they receive the larger share which it 
would appear to be one main object of the Despatch to divert to them. 

1 5, Speaking genernUy, then, elementary education is <me of the points in 
which the full intentions of the Educational Code have yet to be carried out ; 
but it would give a very incomplete view to leave unnoticed the eflbrts which 
have been mode during the last few years in the promotion of this great object 
in the manner proposed in 1854 and 1859. Si>ecial attention should be paid 
to those portions of the compilation below from the annual reports which relate 
to the establishment, progress, and prospects of educational cesses. 

As it is on these cesses that the extension of primary education must pro- 
bablv he dependent, 1 shall now endeavour to show in detail what these cesses 
are, and what they have done for the masses, *. e., the agricultural classes, who, 
in the words of the Despatch, “ are utterly incapable of obtaining an education 
worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts.” 

16. It was stated above (in paragraph as being a part of the theory of 
education in India, that a compulsory local rate was enjoin^ as the best means 
of providing funds for the provision of elementary instruction for the masses. 
Tliis view was expressed iif the ’ following extract from the Despatch of 
1859:- 

" As regards the source from which the funds for elementary edneation should^ be 
obtained, it has boon, on different occasions, proposed by officers connected with education, 
that, in order to avoid the difficulties experienced in obtaining voluntary local support, an 
education rate should be imposed, from which the cost of all schools throughout the country 
should be defrayed. And other officers who have considered India to be as yet unpre- * 
pared for such a measure, have regarded other arrangements ns merely temporary and 

{ mlliativc, and the levy of a compulsory rate ns the only really effective^ step to be taken 
or permanently supplying the deficiency. 

The? ap|n*oprifttion of a fixed proportion of the annual value of the land to the pur- 
pose of providing such means of education for the population immediately connected with 
the land, seems, per se, unobjectionable, and the application of a per centage for the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads appears to afford a .suitable precedent for such an im- 
post. lu the North Western Provinces the principle haj already been acted on, though 
the Ilian has there been subjected to the important modification tliattlie Government shares • 
the burilcn with the landholder, and that the coiibcnt of the latter shall be a ncccysary 
condition to the introduction of the arrangement in any locdity. 'Ihe several cxisti^ 
Insjicotors of Schools in Bengal are of opinion that an education rate might without diffi- 
culty be introduced into that Presidency, and it seems .not improbabje that the levy of 
such a rale under the direct authority of the Government would he acquiesced in mthfar 
more readiness and with less dislike than a nominally voluntary rate proposed by the local 
officer.” 

17. In a previous paragraph in the Despatch, which I will now quote, the 
plan followed in the North Western Provinces was thus described : — 

In the North Western Provinces it was found that, although the schools established 
at the Telisil stations had been very successful, so Sir as regarded the attendance of the 
children in those towns, the inhabitants of the suitounding districts had not shared in the 
advantages of them to any considerable extent. A system of Hulkabnndee or Cirole 
schools had been acarfdin^r devised previously to 1854, for the special purpose of meeting 
theVants of the agricultural population. Under this system several villages conveniently 
situated for the purpose are grouped together, and in a central situation a school is estab- 
lished, whiflh is neft to be more than two miles distant from any of the villages lonsiUg - 
the circle. Fdr the support iff tihese schools, the consent of the landowners was to be 
obtained to the appropriation ^ a small per-centage on the amount of the Government 
revenue, one per cent, being ffie -amount paid, of which half was to be contributed by 
the landowners, and half by ®e Govemm^t. The volunt^ consent of the landowner 
was prescribed as an indispttsable oondinon of the establishment of the system in any 
' loeabtY ; and at the time df |he outbreak in the North Western Provinces, m 1857, w 
reouisite assent had haoii given to the scheme in many of the distrii^ and the sanction 
• of the Home authorities had been accorded in 1856 to the propoesl of local Gove^ 
ment, that in the reHSettloment of ihe land revenue the new plan should be umver^y 
introduced, and one per neiA <m the Oovommont demand should be set apart in all Ihe 
districts for the' support of vis Hulkabundee system. It was ealeolathd that wmn all the 

distnota 








dh^Oti ':!iribi(n>ld b«ea» -ve^ttifld. not iiave bMn till 1674)«’ 4^,000 

0^ 40^000/. amim wpold be sviulable> oae-^half of which, or 2,00/K)0 rnpeoe, 
would^e bonie b j Oovernmont.*’ -O 

18. rVom these extracts it is clear that it is by no means inherent in the 
principle of a local educarionid rate, as^^propounded in the Despatch, that there 
should be any voluntary element on the part of the landowner, or that the State 
should share the burden with the landowner. Both these tMngs are, on tlie 
contrary, an important modification ’’ of the principle, and are confined to 
the measure which was originated in the North Western Provinces prior to the 
receipt of the Despatch. Indeed, a rate levied from the landowner, “ under 
“ the direct authority of Government,” is clearly indicated to be preferable to 
any admixture of the voluntary element. Hence, as there was no reason why 
this important modification ” should be imitated in carrying out the principle 
in other provinces, it will be found that, in all cesses which have been raised 
subsequent to the receipt of the Despatch, the voluntary element has a tendency 
to disappear, and the charge to become, as it was intended to become, an entire 
, charge on the landowner, levied for his benefit under the direct authority of 
Government. The State has, in fact, assumed the duty of providing elementary 
instruction ibr the masses, but it hns not undertaken, and, indeed, it cannot 
undertake, to find the necessary, funds from the Imperial exchequer. 

The true nature of educational cesses is stated generally in the annexed 
extract from a recent letter to the Government of Bengal. 


*' Para. r>. As a matter of fact, the State has never undertaken to provide funds for 
the education of the mass of the people. 

“ G. Couscqnently, as was originally the case in Bengal, so in the North 
Western Provinces, the proportion of the' rent taken as revenue by Govern- 
ment lias bi'ou fixed on calculations into which the element of a provision for 
the general education of the people did not enter. 

*‘7. In the recent settlements iu Upper India the limit of the Imperial 
demand has been fixed at GU per cent, of the net assets, and this would have been its 
limit, evon if no further provision by a distinct cess had been cxpedic^nt for educational 
purposes. 


Extract from a letter from the 
Secretary to the tiovenuuent of 
India, Hume Department, to the 
Oliiciuting Secretary to Govern- 
ment of Bengal, No. 6B7S, dated 
Simla, 28 October 1887, pera- 
grapha 6 to 8. 


8. The edr.cational cess, on the other hand, varies in amount according to local 
requirements, and is, accordingly, clearly taken from the proprietors, of the soil as a 
svjiaratc tax ibr spodal local purposes. It is no doubt a true tax, for it is not voluntary, 
t< Ithough in the U pper Provinces of Bengal, from the circumstances under which it has 
been levied, the objects to which, and the manner in which, it is applied, it is probably 
not unpopular. 


9, But it is altogether separate from the Imperial revenue, and if it became impos- 
sible, for any special reasons, to apply its proceeds to the pur^mses for which it is designed, 
it would not be levied at all.” 


19. The next great exponent of the principle of local rates appears to have 
been Mr. Laing. In his Budget speech for 1861-C2, he said : — “ If this great 
“ empire is evejF to have the roads, the Mihools, the local police, and the other 
“ instruments of dvifiisation which a flourishing countiy ought to possess, it is 
** simply imiK}sri|^. that the Imperial Government can find either the money 

or the managoctent.” 

How this prihciple has been appHed in the toveral provinces as regards 
education, will be seen from the following account. , / 

20. In December 1863 the Bombay Government submitted proposals wmch The odueationai 
haflbeen under discussion since 1839 for raising funds for the estabUshn!«nt 
ojt'tmliige schools and the txinstruction of roads, bridges, &c., in the sevehd 

. districts of that Presidency . These proposals embraced two m easg yes : — ll) , 

’ the'ievy of a cess of one ttuna on every rupee of land revemie''J<*¥f^ cent.) ; 

(2) the levy of a tax oh; wheeled vehicles. To carry out the latflJr measure, 
a'Dxhft Bill was prepson^ by the Bombay Government, and sanction was soli- 
cited to ite introduction into the local council. The Bill, however, was not 
approved by the Governor General, and it appears to have been dropped. The 
former measure, tile levy of a cess of one anna on every rupee of land revenue, 
is the souiKse of the Bombay educational cess, which, pending the long discus- 
rion. to which tiie measure has jgven rise, the Bombay Government has con- 
tinued to levy since 1863-64. 1^ proposed mode of levying the cess was 
that every lyot, who owns a rupee of land revenue, {hould pay one rupee and . , 
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one anna. The proceeds of the cess were to be appropriated* as a rule, one- 
third to education and two- thirds to^^oads and works of public utility. The 
management of the cess was to be entrusted to (1) district committees, one 
for each collectorate, consisting of the district officers and the deputy inspector 
of schools as ex-officio members, and' equal proportions of other members 
selected by the Collector ; (2) talooka committees, one for each mamlutdar’s 
charge, to consist of the Collector and his assistants, and the mamlutdar os 
ex-offido member, and any number not less than three of other members 
nominated by the Collector. The duties of these committees were thus 
described : — 

“ I. To estimate, as early as possible in the official year, the amount arailable for 
the next season, and to prepare a scheme ibr its expenditure both on education and 
roads. 

II. This scheme will be revised by the collectorate committee, and, if necessary, 
sent back for ro-consideration by the talooka committee ; the Collector’s decision, in 
case of difference of opinion, being final. 

“III. To appoint officers, and to manage disborsements. 

“ IV. To draw up at the bnd of the year a vernacular report and figured abstract 
statement, showing wliat has been received and how it has been expended, and to 
have this rejiort lithographed, and furnish a copy to every village accountant. 

“ The duties of ^ho collectorate committee will be — 

“ I. To prepare estimates and a scheme of expenditure (similar to those directed 
above in 'the case of the talooka oommittec) for alf funds under the exclusive 
management of the collectorate committee. 

“ II. To examine and revise the estimates and scheme of expenditure of the 
talooka committee. 

“ III. To combine both collectorate and talooka schemes and estimates, and to 
submit it for oidticism ; the educational portion to the Insitcctor of Schools, the 
road f)ortioti to the Superintending Engineer. 

“ IV. To submit the scheme and estimate, with remarks of the Inspector of 
Schools and Superintending Engineer, to the Ilevcnue Commissioners, whose deci- 
sion on every point shall be finaX 

y. To appoint officers and manage disbursements as far as its own funds are 
concerned. 

“ VI. To communicate with the collectorate committocs in the adjacent colUiCto- 
rates, in order to secure uniformity and connection of plan in laying out roads, 
&c. 

“ VII. To draw up at the end of the year an English report and figured abstract 
statement of receipts and disbursements fur the whole collectorate, including the 
talooka funds, and forward it to the Kevenue Commissioners, the Executive and 
Superintending Engineers, and Inspector of Schools.” 


A Dill to provide in’ 
the Prmidsney of 
Bombay funds for 
sxpeuditnre on 
objects of public 
unlity and improve- 
ment : and to con- 
stitute ]<feal cem- 
mittecB for the due 
administration of 
such funds. 


* No. a, of 1867, 
dated 22 February. 


21. Upon these proposals a long correspondence ensued between the Bombay 
Government and the Secrctury of State, which resulted in a Draft Bill prepared 
by the local Govenunent, and submitted, in August 1866 for the sanction of the 
Governor General prior to being introduced into the local Council. The Draft 
Bill, of which the preamble is quoted in the margin, embodied the former pro- 
posals as regards the imposition of a cess of one anna in the rupee of land 
revenue, and also as reg^ds the constitution of local committees fur the due 
nc^inistration of the fii,n<£i.' It also included a proposal for a license tax, 
wmch was subsequently disallowed consequent on the operation of the 
Imptrial License* Tax (Act XXL of 1867 )- The measure was referred to 
the ^ome Government; in a Despatch,* from which the following extracts are 
ma<^e : — , ^ Z* 

Para. 5 . We do not,, u^oed, object to such cosses when of moderate amount, and' 
when the ai|'«‘psnip.nt of the limd revenue is also not excessive. In the present instsru/C 
the pcr-ce»Ji^*dn the lapd iravenue is ho doubt very high ; but, on the other hand, 
ire believe 6ie lattef to . be' generally extremely li^ht in Bombay ; and, on the whole, 
we arc opinion ibat tbe,^ agrioaltnral population in that Presidency can well bear the 
addition^ impost. . . t 

“ 6. It Vs, indeed, by the Bombay Government that the cess has been ^aid for 

BonhS time ‘mthout e|;is6hgwny discontenl^ and it is no doubt also true that if its levy 
were now ffi^htinued, it would be extremely difficult to re*impose it hmreafrer. 


8. We axe •* .* • of opinion that in all places in the Bombay Presidency where 
a reservation .was made, Wt the period when the enmigements of the pe<^e for the 
ekiTent settlement were entered into, of the right wvemment to xmpoee a local rate 
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on land* tho levy of the proposed one Mma oms may, after due notice to the people, pro* 
potly be sanctioned, but that it should not be imposed, under other circumstaaoes, during 
the currency of the existing settlement. 

** 9. We are further of opinion that the proprietors and occupiers of land held in Inam 
should be on precisely the same footing, as respects the payment of the cess, as Ini^ 
holders who pay revenue to Gk>vemment in the some district; that is to say, if the 
revenue-paying landholders of the district should be liable to the cess, the proprietors 
and occupiers of lands held by Inamdars in the district should also be liable to it, and not 
otherwise. 


22. Tile Siecretary of State, iu reply, expressed himself to be favourable to 
the levy of the proposed ouo-anua cess, on the understanding that its continuance 
or introduction might be permitted in all districts where the population might be 
ready to agree to it as a voluntary contribution to Im applied to purposes of local 
improvement. He accordingly authorised the Ciovernment of India to sanction 
the introduction of the necessary legislative measure into the Bombay Council. 

23. In Scind a different ccss exists, which I will now describe. 

In 1866 Sir Bartle Frere, then Commissioner in Scind, ordered the levy, in Local cmbm in 
11 talooks of tlie province, of a cess of nine pic on each rupee of land revenue, fsw. 

together with a shop tax of four annas and two annas, respectively, in substitu- 
tion of certain misccllanoous taxes which had descended from the time of the 
Native Government. The proceeds of these taxes were applied to purposes of 
local uiility and improvement. On the passing of the income tax (Act XXXIT. 
of 1860), Mr. J. D. Tnverarity, who had succeeded Sir Bartle Frere as Commis- 
sioner of Scind, ordered the discontinuance of the local taxes on the ground 
that their collection had not been legalised. In 1861 the Government of India 
having called upon the Government of Bombay to suggest means for raising a 
revenue in Scind in ai<l of public works expenditure, it was proposed to levy for 
works of local improvement a tax of half an anna in the rupee of land revenue 
collixdion. This suggestion was approved in December of that year, but pend- 
ing the course of correspondence, the Bombay Government huA'ing had under 
consideration the subject of the large deficit in the revenues of Scind, and the 
means whereby, after making all practicable reductions, it could be met, resolved 
to je-imponc (with some modifications) on the whole province, under the 
authority of a legislative enactment, the taxes which had been introduced by Sir 
Bar;le Frere, and had afterwards beeu abolished. A draft Bill, to give efieet to 
this object, was accordingly prepared by Mr. luverarity. It provided for the 
levy of one anna in each rupee of existing assessment, wherever the limit of 
assessment of land had not been authoritatively fixed for a term of years, and 
for the levy of a similar cess on collections on account of license tax and farms 
of land, or Sayer revenue — one-half of the proceeds to be credited to Govern- 
ment as a set-off against the local expenses incurred by the State, as canal 
clearances, Imperial roads, public btnldings, &c., and the other half, at the dis- 
cretion of the commissioner, to be placed at the disposal of the local officers for 
expenditure on olijects of local improvement, such as roads and bridges, 

** schc^s, hospitals, dispensaries, dhurrumsalas, canals, wells, tanks, markets, and 
“ simUar works of utility calculated to promote tbfe public health, comfort, or con- ’ 

“ veniencc.*’ The Ciovernment of Bombay approved of this draft Bill, and in 
October 1861 directed the Commissioner of Scind to impose the cess at once fin 
anticipation of legislation. The sanction of the Governor General to the intro- 
duction of this Bill into the Council of the Governor of Bombay was applieu fur 
in July 18'62, on which occasion it was remarked that the impost had \ecn 
“ li^od for more than hajf si year without a murmur or remonstrance of C.'y 

kind.” * 

September 1863 permission was granted to the introdu(4jy]fL^f the Bill 
into the Bombay Council ; and after a correspondence, whioh ha#iu^ bearing 
upon the measure in its effect upon education, the Bill was passed into law as 
Act No. VIII. of 1866 (B. C.), and is still in force. * 


24. In its operation this^ct differs from the practice in Bombay, in that 
there are no local comminees, the commissioner being the sole controlling 
authority as regards expenditure. As to the popularity of the cess, the in- * 

spector writes that, “ It shares the objection taken by the public to any form of R«P«t f®' 

extra taxation, but the facts of its introduction without opposition, of its 
** imposition in some parts of Scind, and of the advantages which it bring^ with iC * 
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« and which seems to be generally appreciated, warrant Uie inference that it is 
“ popular.** 

25. The working of the Bombay cess is thus described in the Director's Report 
for 1865-60 

*<■ One main cause of the school extension, now talcing place in Western India, has 
been the institution of a local cess for educational purposes in 12 oollectorates of the 
Presidency, viz., Ahmedabad, Surat, Kaira, Khandeiw, Sattara, Tanna, Poona, Rntna- 
gherry, Belgaum, Oharwar, Canara, and Ruiladghee. This cess having been imposed at 
a time of great agricultural prosperity appears not to have been unpopular witii the 
people. ^]^e educational inspectors report on it as follows: — 

“ * That this COBS is popular witli^ the people, and that they recognise the advantages to 
be derived from its judicious administration, would apjiear from the fact that, in several 
places where it has not hitherto been levied, the people have come forward and volunteered 
to pay it. This has been the case in some villages of the hTusscrapoor Talooka of the 
Tanna oollectorate, and in several detached villages of the Poona oollectoratc. 

' This year we have had the full benefit of the local cess, which has enabled us to 
open a large number of vernacular schools, and to erect school-houses in places where 
they were most urgently required, os mentioned above. The cess is, I believe, paid 
willingly, and the people appedr to be full 3 ' alive to the benefits to be derived from it ; 
and from the large incrcaso in the number of scholars, it is evident that they are deter- 
mined to avail themselves of its benefits to the utmost.’ 

“ The educational progress of the Deccan and Guzerat can only bo cmuhitcd in this 
(‘ the southern ’) division, where a local ccas is available for schools here, as there. 

** The local cess has not only produced lai^ additional funds for educational purj>oscs 
without any Call upon the iinf>orjul revenues, but has afso stirred up a spirit of interest 
in education throughout the country, the local funds being placed at the disposal of 
talooka and zillah committees subject to joint sanction from the Revenue Commissioner 
and the Director of Public Instruction. These committees have been set to consider and 
make known the educational wants of their own talookas luid districts. At first there was a 
tendency in the local committees to seek the extension of English or middle class schools, 
to the neglect of vernacular or lower class schools. This course, if followed out, would 
have caused a misappropriation of the local funds, which, having been entirely subsc-ribetl 
by the cultivator class, should, in the first instance,^ hav6 been aiq>lied to the csiublish- 
ment of vernacular of village schools, such as the cliildren of the ryot would attend. A 
resolution of Government (No. 684, date 14th October 1865) has authoritatively settled 
this x>oint, and now no assignineuis of local funds to English education arc sanctioned in 
this office unless the collector of the district in question can famish a certificuU; that 
tiic educational wants of the district as regards primary schools have been supplied as far 
as possible.” 

26. In the year under review, the progress of the cess will be found in dct.iil 
in the extract from the Director’s Report given below, in which it is satisfactory 
to see — (1) that “ the cultivator class' has especially come under its influence ; ” 
and (2) that the pupils in cess schools are tested and returned by regular 
standards of examination which have recently been introduced. From both 
passages it will be seen what a powerful instrument of education for the masses 
has been brought into play, and how efficiently it is weiking. 

27. The statistics of the ces.s are as follows 
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13,629 



1866-66 - ■ - 

3,13,634 

324 

33,041 
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Totau - « - 

3,81,795 

358 

13,716 



9,10,678 

630 

48,285 


The present nuijiber|Df lower class Governmentlikshools is 1,867, with 79,180 
sicholars. This 46ve}o|lKncnt is, 1 think, unequalled in any part of India. 

28. There has been some controversy about two questions in connection with 
the cess in Bombay — ) whether the cess is, or is not, a portion o£ the Imperial 
tmes, i,e., whether all or some portion of the 6^ per cent* that now goes to local 

purposes 
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purposes would not go straight to the Imperial coffers if the assessments in 
^mbay were strictly made up to the limit generally imposed in Northern India, 
namely, 50 per cent, of the net assets of the lend, exclusive of cesses. This 
question is rather one of revenue than education, and need not be discussed 
here. 

20. The second point is whether the payment of the cess is a voluntary 
payment. 

This point is important in its connection with education, because a voluntary 
contribution made by the people for education is held on the grant-in-aid 
principle, to be entitled to an e(iuivalent from the State. The Bombay Govern- 
ment nas urged that the cess is willingly paid, and resembles a contribution 
made by a municipality. To this it has been objected that, wtiatever may have 
been the voluntary element in it at starting, the continuance of the payment can 
hardly be voluntary in the sense that a municipal contrilmtion is voluntary, 
because the latter can be increased or diminished, or stopped altogether, at the 
pleasure of the ratepayers ; wliereas it would be a very retrograde and impro- 
bable movement to allow the one anna cess to he given np, and with it the 
whole scheme of elementary education, whatever might be ti.’c change in the 
sentiments of these who contribute it. On the above grounds it has been held, 
that although possibly the cess may be willingly paid, it is not purely voluntary, 
and consequently is not entitled to an equivalent contribution on the grant-in- 
aid principle, oven if the funds for such a contribution were at the di8{>o«al of 
Government. 

80. Before leaving this subject, the questiott will natmally «>c(!ur, how is it 
tliat in Bombay so large a tax as per cent, of the land revenue has been 
collected for three years without apparent hardship or coinjilaint ; whereas on 
this side of India 2 per cent, is the highest rate that can be raised, and that only 
in the Central Provinces, where the assessments are, as a rule, decidedly light, 
while I per cent, only has been contributed l>y the people in the North West. 
There seem to be two causes, — (1) lightness of }i8.sc‘S8uient, to which 1 have 
already referred; and (2) the cotton trade. From 18(>2 to 18G6, a flood of 
wealth, estimated at 82J millions of pounds sterling, burst ovur the Bombay 
Presidency ; and as over-speculation and the action of companies of limited 
liability were in the main rostricted to the I’residency town, the agricultural * 
classes have probably become far richer than in any part of India. 13ut the 
Bombay Government would seem to be entitled t.n tlie credit of having seized 
upon a sudden and fortuitous flusii of prosperity as the 0])portiinity to estal)li»li 
a means of conferring upon the people the great boon of education for tlic 
masses. 


31 . In Madras, as explained in the Note for last year (paragraph 16 ), there is Local rate in il»- 
an Educational Act (No. VI. of 1808), the object .... , . 

of which 18 to provide the revenue autlionties Delta Taluqg of the Godarery .Ustrict indet the preei- / 
with the legal means of enforcing a rate which, it dency of Fort Saint George, schools for elementary i J 

Btructloii liuve bceii c«tttbU«lied tiini maliitaiiied by a ratv * 

16 allC'{jO(l, was linposed upon certain towns and imposed by the revenue authorities, with the consent of the 
Villages in the Godavery district, with the consent priticipiainhabitiintt of such towns and ^ilbiges; and where- 
•of the principal inhabitants, for the maintenance of 

schools of elementary instruction. Toe Act is also of the mid ecboole in those pWs in which the inlmbitante 

capable of extension into other districts and fw itiaintain them, nu^o euahlc the inhabitants of 

, j iL .. . such towns. Tillages, or placft, to assess themselves for the 

other educational purposes, and the rate appears to purpose ; and whereas it is Xenediont that, in other towna, 
vary at the discretion of the commissioners. From yiiin^and pimes in the sa^ I Godlivery district, as weU i 


tho preamble of the Act (which is quoted in the 

margin), there would seem to have been U want of themselves for educational purposes, it is hereby enacted 
4^ianiiuity among the inhabitants of the district "" * *• 

even where it was flrst imposed, either at the time of petitioning -^rlthe scliools, 
or subsequently. In any case, the operation of the Act has not been very suc- 
cessful, the difficulty^ apimrently being that its extension is made^to turn on the 
purely voluntary action of the people, whereas experience elsewhere in India 
shows that purely volunt4[^ contributions, often made through the influence of 
particular oflicials, are a very precarious basis for any measure of permanence ; 

and • 

* Ste an tntarastlng article^ in the **Friend of India" of 12th January 1005, on ** Prices and Povep^v"^ 
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and that no lai^ system of elementary education can be placed on any sound 
and lasting footing, exc^ when the funds are provided by a measure which, 
however originated, is sufficiently compulsory to be independent of individual 
caprice. 

32. Moreover, it is clear from the inspectors’ reports that there is sometimes 
a difficulty in deciding what is purely voluntary ” action on the part of the 
inhabitants. In one year there may be a majority in a village in favour of 
education, and the extension of the Act may be petitioned for, but in the follow-' 
ing year a new collector may come who does not interest himself in education, 
or the harvest may be bad and money scarce, or the majority may eease to ap- 
preciate the benefits of education, and may resent the payment of the rate. 
The Act would then have been imposed, and unless suspended by the special 
action of Government — a measure that would probably be attended with gome 
difficulty and delay— rit must remain in force in that district for five years, and 
yet it would seem an inaccurate rqiresentation of facts to call its action volun- 
tary where the majority of the inhabitants may be against it. This point is 
strongly put by the inspector of tlie 1st divii^ion, who assorts that there *‘can be 
“ little doubt that, if a free voitte were allowed in several villages, a majority w'ould 
“ elect the discontinnunce of the schools.” 

In another district an inspector repoi'ts that the people refused to pay when 
the Act came to be put in force, the acting sub-collector being of opinion that 
the action taken had been premature in some cases. 

Auotlier ins))ect»>r (of the 2Dd division) rtjports that the original applications 
for the schools in the sub-division “ were got up by the praiseworthy efforts of 
‘‘ Mr .Whiteside, one of the -sub-collectors of the district.” Thus it would appear 
that even where tlie Act is introduced, it is introduced sometimes through the 
influence of a particular official j but such influence being personal, and in this 
country generally short-lived, exposes the whole system to the objections dis- 
covered in 1 859, and thus commented on bv the Home Governmemt ; — 


“ The difficulties experienced by the officers of the department of education in cstab- 
lishiug a general system of ])Opular schools on the basis of the existing rules for the 
administration of grants-in-aicl have been already referred to. But ax>art from the diffi- 
culty, and in many cases the imjmssibiHty, of obtaining die local support required fur the 
establishment of a school under the gmnl-in-aid system, it cannot be ilcnicd that the mere 
requisitions made for the purpose by the officers of the Erlucation Department may have 
a tendency, not only to create a prejudice against education, but also to render the Gx>- 
vcnuiicut itself uiqKipular. And besides the unpopularity likely to arise from the 
dcniunds on tlie poorer members of th^ community, made in the way cither of persuasion 
or of authority, there can be no doubt tliat the dignity of the Government is compromised 
by its officers appearing in tlie light of importunate, and often unsuccessful, applicants for 
pecuniary contributions for objects which the (iovernment is confessedly very anxious to 
promote.” 

33. Another difficulty in the Act seems to be, that it gives the management of 
the rate schools to a body of commissioners, who, in villages, must be chosen by 
the < ollector from among the ryots, and ate consequently <iuite uneducated, as a 
rule, themselves, and arc unequal to the intelligent control of a school, and undt 
to decide upon the hran6hes of learning and the rules of discipline to be enforced 
therein. I'he reports of the ipspectors teem with complaints of the inconipe- 
teucw* of these commissibucr^, their want of unanimity, and their indifference to 
the ^ies entrusted -to thcNn.* Mr. Garthwaite alone, the Deputy Inspector of 
tiie .\illabar and Caiiara Circle, gives at all a favourable account of them. 

. 34 / Lastly, it is evident that the Act does not always work harmoniously, .but 
.leavl? to recriminations between the district officers an^ the educational authori- 
ties, the former disthistinp the voluntary dement represented by the latter, anjJ 
the latter bo^j^^'thc inuctlpn and want of co-operation in tiie former. In fact,, 
the Madras Grove rnment seems now to admit that the education of the masses 
cannot bo expected frob^ t^e Act, for in the review of the operations of the year, 
it is obsei’Ved that the A#t is not well adapted for bdng successfolly applied 

. ■ 


« * One inspector eomplaipL tlie almost total incompetency.of the Comtnhsiondrar’ (po^e 67) ; another 
(page 17) says tliat a Is gmduoUy declining owing to the Oondact of the Commudonen, wj^h 
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to small viUages« though well suited to large villages and towns in which there 
are intelligent persons to act as commissioners.” 

3S. Hence, although during tlie year there has been an increase in schools of 
the lower class in Madras froni 842 schools with 16,909 scholars, to 986 schools Page wiTnirmniV 
with 19,510 scholars, yet there has been no extension of the Act; on the 
contrary, rate schools have decreased from 90 to 84, it having been ascertained 
that the assent of the inhabitants in certain villages had not been really volun- 
tary. The increase in the number of lower class schools has been obtained 
under a new and totally 4itferent system — the system of payment for results.* 

It is to this new system, and not to the operation of the Act, that tbc Madras 
Government is now apparently <lisp03ed to look for the extension of elementary 
education ; but it may be feared that, if this system alone is persisted in, 
elementary education for the masses must be very far off in Madras. Tlie system 
of payment for results has, on many grounds, been considered unsuited to ele- 
mentary education, not only on account of the expensivef and cumbersome 
machinery of inspection which it involves, and the difficulty of checking the ex- 
penditure, but because under it the action of Government is not to establish 
schools where they are most wanted, but to assist them where they are already 
established, and where, primd facie, there is less need of State assistance than in 
those districts where there are no schools at all. 


36. Without going so far as to assert that the introduction of a general cess 
into Madras is possible, or even desirable, for this depends on a variety of con- 
siderations foreign to a note on education, yet it may, perhaps, be said that a 
better illustration of’ the soundness of the principle advocated in the Despatch of 
1859, and of the superiority of even a ^uaxi voluntary rate over a purely voluntary 
rate could hardly be found than in the contrast of the working of the Bombay 
cess with that of the Madras rate. Both measures have been in f|^rce for about 
the same time ; I annex the statistics of their respective results : — 



BOMBAY. 


MADRAS. 

YEARS. 

Annual T acreage 
of 

Cesi Scboola. 

Annual lucreaMe 
of 

Pupili. 

Annual Increase 
of 

Kate Schools. 

1 

Annua) Increase of Pupila. 

lS6i-6 - 

148 

12^529 


1,621 

1805-0 - 

2J0 

28,041 

4 

480 

18C6-7 - 

Qo3 

Present number 
of schools is 
1,857 

12,715 

Present num- 
ber of pupils 
is 

70,160 

5 

Not given, 11 schools bavinp^ 
been closed, but the total 
number of pupils in the 
existing 64 scliooU is 2,602. 


37. The North Western Provinces have long' been remarkable for success in 


The local cess in the North Western PtOTinces. 

Stati fanes. 

Goremment lower class snha.b - 
Aided .. J . 


•k 


the diffusion of elementary education on the Ilal- 
kabundee system, for a further account of which 1 
must refer to paragraphs 173 to 180 of the Notd 
for 1865-6. But in estimating the progress of the 
movement in the North West, it is but fair to other 
pro^lices that the ** important modification ” to 
which 1 have referred above should not be lost 
i^ht of, it being only in the North West that the 
Government has shared the bnrden equally with 
the landowner. The extracts from the director’s 
report, given below, will idiow. &vourable jprogress during the year under review, 
but there is a want of prec^on in the information supplied as the standards of 

^ examination 


3,407 pupUs 122,1-26 
47 „ 8,269 


.3,514 


'll. 

Unaide(l'(al ■ <071 


126,304 

68,166 


(a) These . 

spMted; they are lilt 
provinces. 



nous schools, neither sided nor in- 
lOwn at all in the retnms of other 


\ 


* For an of thia synteiB, tae oorreecKHideiioa in Appendix. 

t The local mrerammt, auring tiie year, has Inoveased the eatablieiuneut by three directing insixtctora 
and 18 inapeotuig sehoolntaeteiv. ^ . 
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examination by which these schools are tested and letnrned. In the new 
settlements which are now in progress the cess is being consolidated in the 56 
per cent, of the net assets of the land taken by the State, so that henceforth, to 
quote the order of the local government, “the whole of the local cesses will in 
“ future be defrayed, not by the landowner, bat out of the share of the rent which 
** has always been the admitted right of the State, and therefore no claim to any' 
“ control or management of the funds on the part of the zemindars could for a 
“ moment be sustained.” 

.^8. But it is not quite dear how this view is to he reconciled with the history 
of the cess which has been given above. It will there have been seen that the 
cess introduced by Mr. I'homason, about the year* 1850, was sanctioned by the 
Home Government on fhe understanding, as a peculiarity in these provincesjl that 
one-half was to fall on the landowner and the other half on the State. Rules 
for the assessment of the cess w'ere subsequently laid down in the “Saharunpore 
“ Settlement Directions,” in which it is ))TC6cribed that Government demand is to 
be limited to 60 per i cnt. of the net assets of the land, and that the cess is to be 
deducted before the determination of the demand, and thus is to fall equally upon 
the landowner and the State. The local government, however, now declures the 
Government demand to be 55 per cent., including the cesses. But it is not 
clear how any claim which the landowner may have had to- a control over the 
proceeds of liis share of the cess that ho paid in addition to tlie Government 
demand is aft'ected by tfie fact that the cesses are consolidated in a higher 
demand w'hiuh covers them. The payment seems to come as directly from his 
jjocket }i8 before. In fact, if any change has been made at all by the consolidation 
of the cess, it would seem that whereas one-half of the cess was formerly, under 
the old settlement-*, paid by the State, it is now all paid by the people, the 
voluntary element qnd the State’s share of the payment having practically 
disappeared. • * 

Moreover, it wouhl st em to be somewhat undesirable for the view to be 
established in the minds of an agncultnral population that the local cess is paid 
“ no longer by the.landowncr, but by the State for if so it ceases to them to 
he a local cess at all. and becomes simply a grant from the Imperial revenues. 
It is true tliat, under such circumstances, “ the landowner could not for a moment 
“ sustain a claim to a control of such funds but this would chiefly be because 
the whole character of the cess would be lost. It would no longer be con- 
sidered a local rate for local purposes, and the cesspayer would cense to have 
any mom interest in its expenditure than he has in expenditure from money 
collected in another part of the Empire; This view might gather confirmation 
from the succeeding paragraphs of the same resolution, in which it is broadly 
stated that “ the ctss is imposed for the benefit of the community at large,” 
whereas, in other provinces, its proceeds are strictly localised. 

However this |)oint may be, and the question is rath^ one of revenue than 
educntinii, tlien- would appear to be no change intended in strictly devoting to 
education tlie same projxtrtion of tlie land revenue receipts which has hitherto 
been appropriated to that purpose, or in devoting it to the education of the lower 
classes by whom, or for whom, the cess is "contributed. 

30. As regards the cess in the four permanently settled districts of the North- 
WetHtern Provinces, 1 find lhat, in bis Report for 1863--4, the Director of Public 
Instrwtion wrote as follows 

TIr inspector and joint inspector rightly congratulate themselves on the successful 
intr^ction of the school ccss throughout the circle. They say, ^ notwithstanding 
' w:^uad lour districts pcrmanontly settled like Bengal in circle, we have succeeded 
in inducing the landholders of these, as well as those which have still several years of their 
last eettlemeXr|ftOr: thi, to give in voluntaiy agreements to pay their portion of school cess, 
and it is a of infinite pleasure to us tlwt, when the omer drdcs, much older than 
oun, have still districts or .'petitions of districts withont the Hulkabundi system, it has 
universaliy hcei, introduc^l this circle. If the object was of tiie establiuiment of our 
departments, what the, late Imnented Mr. Thomason said, to enable the zemindars 

ana the cidtivators to undeiwnd the village accounts and^e Futwari’s papers, we can 
now fairly say we haye --l^olnght education witlun the reIRa of every living soul in the 

drde 

* twmi . 

. ^ 

* Mr. Thomuon^i'sarlieat Tnoposal Wss made in 11146, to the stbet that to evsiy vUisgs aaihoolinsstsr 
be entertain^ ts s ** vijisgs aervanl but nothing defiaftto^appaMUtly, wgs done until 1866, 
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circle* To prove ho^ far it ia done, or is being done, I eball enggest to add a column in 
the coming decennial eensue atatements, to ahow how mau]^ of the male population con 
read and write. This will afford, important data for our future calculationa, and laying 
down of principles.’ Thia subject has already been mentioned to bis Honor. 

With reference to the ce8s(| per cent.) contributions of acmindars in the permanently 
settled districts, the inspector strongly urges the grant by the Government of a money 
contribution of equal anionnt, on the grounds that the promise was distinctly given to tlic 
contributors at the time of assessment. The then agent and commissioner, Jlcnares, in a 
letter dated 11th September 1863, to the address of the inspector, writes: — 1 induced the 
landholders of the permon^tly settled districts to agree to pay one>half per cent, school 
cess, on the distinct understanding that, if they did so, Govemtnent, as in fairness bound, 
would pay Hie other half pc*r cent. I would not otherwise have asked them to imy.’ 

Mr Tucker encloses the copy of a letter to himself from Mr. Colvin, tlic JJeutenant- 
Governor, on the some point, dated ■ 28th April 1867, in which that high official says — 
‘By-and-bye we must ask for a money — eight annas contribution by Government for your 
perranncntly settled districts, where the zemindars have agreed to pay that amount.’ 

** Now that the use and jiermaueiicy of the village schools are established, and the finan- 
cial cunditibii of India has recovered from the strain of unavoidable political calamities, 

^the ti)ne pointed to by Mr. Colvin seems to have arrived- The money eight annas con- 
tribution may be paid cither in the form of u yearly ailotyieut to these districts, equal 
in amount to the one-half per cent, collections, or in the form of a monthly grant-in-aid, 
equal to the montldy .expenditure on tlie schools established in the districts hy the sole 
aid of the local cess. The latter, as a measure, more in consonance with the drift of 
. the Educational Despatch of 1854, seems to me tlic most dusirahlc. In either case it will 
be necessary to make a provision iu the Budget Estimates. If liis Honor approves, I 
propose to make this matter the basis of a definite proposal before the time comes for 
preparing the estimates for 1865-66.” 

Upon this the Lieutenant Governor st.ated he would ho glad to receive the 
director’s proposal, and that he would submit it for the favourable consideration 
of the Government of India. Accordingl}', in November 1864, a definite ajipli- 
cation was made for 20,000 rupees as “ an equivalent of tlie half per pent, volun- 
tarily contributed by the zemindars of Benares, Mirzapore, Ghazeeporo, and 
Joniiporc.” The application, owing, apparently, to insufficient explanation of its 
exact nature, was at first refused, but subsequently, on its being represented to 
be quite voluntary, was sanctioned in February 1866, and the grant was Included 
in the budget for that year. 

The result of this measure is thus described in the report of the current year— 

The liberal concessions of the Government to give their quota of the school cess in 
the permanently settled Benares province lias doubled our means to open, support, and 
iiiiprovc tlic village vernacular schools in Uie four districts, namely, Benares, Ghazeepurc, 

Jounpore, and Mirzapore ; it has not only doubled our means, but proved to the people 
beyond a lioubt that the Government is scrupulously faithful to its word and principle ; it 
has enabled us to ask for more, and it has prepared tlic people to give us more. Subscrip- 
tions for building school-houses — even for nulkabundi school-houses, for which the people 
already pay a cess— are pouring in, and we have nothing left to complain of. We have 
received all possible assistance from the district officers in furtlicronee of the cause of 
education, and if it be not too much presumption on our fiart, we may be allowed to say 
that wc eiyoy the full confidence of the people.” 

If the change, which has been introduced by the new settlements into the 
character of the cess in the other districts of the <North-Wc 8 t, has been rightly • • 
interpreted (in paragraph 38) above the concession made to the zemindars in 
these four permanently settled districts is, or shoVtIy will he, the only relic of 
the important modification under which the Government unnecessarily *' shf^res 
with the landowner ” the burden of a payment which is entirely raised fori his 
benefit, and over which .their is no Imperial control. In all other provinces, 
where- ce 8 .ses exist, the priiv:iplc laid down in the Despatch will be strictljp^n 
operation. • ’ • » 

40. During the year an important movement has taken place, it will EducaUonal 

no doubt contribute largely uo the spread of elementary education ariln* the best 
utilisation of the cess, should be mentioned here. I refer to the systematic p^ncea.^ 
organisation of educational committees in each district which are thus described : — 

** Local educational committ^ composed of influential members of the community, 
both officii and non-official, will at once bo formed in every district in these provinces 
for the purpose of exermriitf supemsory functions over the Government schools iu the 
district un^r -tire control i^’the Director of Public Instruction, and co-operating generally 
in the promotion of educatidn. • . - 

« The comimttee will be expected to meet at least once a month, fnd to submit to t^^. 

397 . D Direotw 
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• Or deputy com- 
luiwoner and 
asAifttant rommis- 
Bioner, as iLc case 
may bo. 


Education in the 
Punjab. 


Director of Public Instroction an annual renort on state of education and the condition 

of the schools in (he distnot on or before tnc 1st of March of each year. 

Local conuoitteea Trill issue no direct <irders to, nor in any way direotly interfere 
-n'ith the officers of the Kducational Department. Any action they may desire to t aVo 
must he through the Director of Public Instruction, or by representation through him to 
the Govemmeut. 

All schoolmasters and officers generally of the department will at once supply all 
information in tlieir power on educational subjects to the local committees, on ^e requi> 
sition of the secretary. 

“ The judge, magistrate*, joint magistrate, assistant magistrate, and civil surgeon, the 
principal sudder uniecn and uioonsifis, tiic tcbsildors of the district, and the deputy 
inspector of schools shall be cx-officio nicmbcrs of the district educational committees. 

“ Tl>e judge, or in his absence the collector and magistrate, shall be president of the 
committee, which will elect its own vice-president and a joint secretary, and lay doivn 
rules for the conduct ol’ business. The head master of the district Knglish school (where 
there is one) will be ex-oMcio member and joint secretary to the committee. 

“ Tiic coininissloner of the division and inspector of schools will bo exHifficio members of 
the conmiiitcea within their circles. 

“ The ab«>vc-namcd officers aud the members of the Scientific Institute arfc appointed 
miunhers of the district educational committee in tlic Allyghur district, and the secretary 
to tlio Institute and the head master of the Allyghur English school arc appointed joint 
secretaries. It must be understood that the jurisdiction of local committees shall in no 
case cstoTid to female schools. 

“ >!oininations of members of committees must be submitted for sanction of Government 
through the collector and magistrate. 

“ Eduojitionul couimitteus, composed of the above-named ex-officio members, are ap- 
})uintcd in all districts, and are requested to meet without delay, and to submit a selected 
list of influential gentlemen whom they would recommend, and who arc willing to ae-t as 
members of the district committee, in view to their appointment as such.” 

The result of the working of these local committees, which seem to be analo- 
gous to the collcctorate committees in Bunibay, has yet to be seen, but their 
action will probably be very beneficial. They combine the intelligence of the 
local oificials with tlie general co-ofieration of the people, and at the same time 
they Itave no power, by direct interference, to lianiper the action of the depart- 
ment in any one locality. They must act through the director, and thus sufficient 
uniformity seems secured. Already in the North-Western Provinces the strong 
point of the system seems to be the large interest in educational matters wlucn 
has been aroused throughout the community, as is shown from the return of 
private subscriptions aud endowments, which amounted in the year under review 
to 1,17,487 rupees, and this it will be remembered is over and above the pro- 
ceeds of the cess. This interest cannot foil to be still further developed and 
utilised by the re-organised committees. 

41. The cess in the Punjab corresponds very closely with the principle advo- 
cated in tlie Despatch of 1859> It is entirely paid by the landowner in addition 
to the land tax ; aud though willingly paid is not voluntary, but is assessed with 
the regular Government demand, and is mainly devoted to the education of the 
agricultural classes. 


42. 1 am indebted to Captain Holroyd, the Officiating Director of Public In- 
struction for the following interesting account of this cess, aud of its effect upon 
elementaiy education : — 

OriKiuofthecem. \Bcfore the formation of ibe Punjab Education Department, the agrieulturiets of 
scvAal zillahs were induced by district officers to contribute a small peivcentage on the 
lanmrevcnuc for tbe aupxKirt of schools. On the appointment of a director of public 
ins^uctlon in 18 , and the organisation of a separate aep|rtment, it was thought desira- 
. .lib that the educational ccss should be extended to tbe wigile province, and an order was 
issued tlmt^ where the settlement had nut been completed, I per cent on the revenue 
should he for the maintenance of village scliools, and that in other eases distriot 
officers shf 11 ^ 1 ’ endeavour to induce the people voluntarily to subscribe to the cess. In 
duly 1827, Mr. Arnold, tbe director, was able to report that the cess was then * being 
levied in far< the greater portion of the Punjab.’ It was long, however, before the fuQ 
amount was raised throughout the whole province. Thus it was not till 1864 that the 
, people of tlie llooshyurporc district, who were amongst^dhe first to raise a cess, a^ed 
to contribute atvthe rate of I )>cr cent., and tlie cess in this district must sull be 
. viewed in the light of a voluntary contribution as it has not yet been included in the 

sottlemenL 

Districts made over In the districts made over from the Korih-Western Provinces after the mutiny the 

^>f>North>We8tr'..~(^ss had already been introduced, but not on one uniform plan for every district. Thus 

Provincu. *' . in 
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in the Goorgaoa district pet^e in the ^^Iwes eontiuned is each * hnlka’ contributed 
emoneet them sufficient to pay the sabuy or the vfllaffe teacher of tha t iMurticular 
‘hulka.’ 

^Ib 

"Tho cesBis now raised in every district of the Punjab at the rate of 1 per c€nt.» 
with the exception of Hazara where it is taken in one village only. 

The Table given below will show the annual estimated income from 1856-57 to 1 866-69. 
1 regret to state that there is in this office no record of the amount actually realised^ and 
I have been unable to procure the desired information in Lahore. It is doubtless very 
essential tliat the actual intfikmc should be known, and it will accordingly in future years 
be ascertained and recorded in this office.*’ 

Memouakpum of the Estimated Income of the One per Cent Educational Cess Fund. 


Ybahs. 

Amounts. 

Remauxs. 

1850-87 

Xs. 

1,38,034 

Balance in baud on doth Septem- 

1857-68 

1,51,644 

ber 1807, as per statement of 

1858-60 

1,02,002 

Accountant General : 

1 8.50-00 

1,76,226 

J 2 ir. 1,91,231. 13. 5. 

lHOO-01 

1,80,070 

1801-02 

2,04,043 


1862-63 

2,08,008 


1808-04 

2,10,(»00 


1804-66 

2,10,000 


1805-06 

2,10,000 


1800-07 

2,12,710 

V 

1867-08 

2,07,422 

4 

1808-00 

2,10,083 

i 


The 1 ]>< r cent cohS was originally contributed for the support of village schools, and 
the amount l aiscd in each pergunnah was, as a rule, expended in that pergunnah ; a small 
proportion also of the cost of the supervising agency was borne by this fund. 

"In the year 1860 the department was thoroughly ro-organiscd, the old system was 
swept away, and an entirely new order of things was introduced. It was then ruled that 
ill', cess collccUd annually in all districts, together with the accumulated balances of the 
^auio, .should be formed into one general fund, which was to be expended in the following 
proportion : — 

•‘The first charge was to be the cost of tohsilec and female schools; ‘after that, 10 
jier cent, of the balance of each year’s income was to be set aside for the Balarie>s and 
contingent exp(?.nses of school inohurrirs* ; 5 per cent. h>r the publication of (he Sarkari 
Akhbar: 4 per cent, for contingent expenses of all vernacular schools, including cost of 
prizes given by district officers ; 6 per cent, for stipends of teachers studying at the normal 
school, and tlie remainder was to be devoted to the maintenance of village schools ; the 
number allowed for each district being, as a rule, iu the direct ratio of its annual income 
from the educational cess any small savings that might aerrue from month to month 
might be expended by district officers in prizes, &c. 

Subsequently the Supreme Government consented to pay the salaries of chief 
mohurrirs and the cost of the Sarkari Akhbar, and to allow 40,740 rupees per annum for 
the maintenance of one 'model school ’in each tehsil of the Punjab; and it has been 
ordered that female schools, not intended principally for the daughters of agriculturists, 
shall be no longer maintained from the fund. * 

" Vernacular schools for boys arc classed os town or village schools according to the 
standarij to which they attain, and without reference to the locality where they mav be 
tituated. As a matter of faci^ however, those that come up to the standard hxed fox, 
town schools, are generally situated in towns, though tlicre arc not a few schools situated 
in large towns that do not come up to this standard, and (Minscqucntly in tlie re- 

turns as village schools. Of course there may be two or more town schools# wKhcre may 
be none whatever, in any particular tehsil. ^ ^ 

" The grant from the Imperial revenue for ' model schools ’ is expended on town 
schools iu tehsils where such schools exist ; where they do not exUt it is expoudod on the 
best village school in the tehsil. #A town school often costs more than the grant made 

for 


* The chief mohurrlr Vas to te under the deputy commissioner of tlie district, and was tu visit 

schools, to accompany tho inspector aiul the district officers on their tours, &c. Thu assistant mohui rir was 
to keep the accouata, malm out returns, &c. 

397 - 


Cess now levied in 
every distret 
except liozanu 
Income from 
1850-57 


Objects on which 
cess at first ex- 
pended. 

System introduced 
in IBOO. 


Chai-ges transferred 
to linperiiil reve- 
nues. • 


Town and village 
schools. 


(irrmitfroin Imperial 
revenue for model 
schools, expended 
partly ou town .*in 
partly on village * 
scJiools. * 
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Objects cii which 
cess is now ex- 
pended. 


for a model school, and the difference is then paid fi?om the 1 per cent cow . During 
1866-67 Government contribnted Rs, 21,566. 7. 2., and 15,125 rupees were pud from 
the 1 pel* cent, cess for town schools. For village schools the cost to Government was 
Rs. 24,712. 12. 2., and to the cess Rs. 1,39,326. 10. 7.* 


“ The objects on which the cess is now expended, and the distribution of ex p enditure 
for the current year, ore as follow 


Assistant school raohurrirs - . . . 

Travelling allowance to chief inohurrirs - 
Cost of male schools, town and village • 

Cost of female schools, village • . . 

Stipends to normal school students - . - 

Stipends to vernacular scholars selected from 
vernacular schools and sent to zillah schools 
by district officers - - - - . 

Part cost of normal schools - - - - 

Scholarships to students of vernacular schools 
sent to zillah schools by inspectors 

Total - - Rs. 

Expenditure on educational buildings during 
1867-68 ... - . Rs, 


Rs. a. p, 
502 - - 
J35 - - 
13,016 7 - 
862 - - 
1,155 - - 


352 - - 
600 - - 

330 - - 

17,152 7 - 


10,824 - - 


per mensem. 
$* 
ft 
M 
tt 


tt 

t* 

tt 


The salaries of teachers employed in male schools, town and village, vary from five 
rui»ceB per mensem lo 30 rnjices per mensem. As shown in the last paragraph, a large 
j*ortiou of the cost of town schools, and by far the greater part of the expenditure on 
village schools is ]iaid from 1 he cess. The cost of erecting and repsuring village schools 
is paid from the cess, which formerly hove the expenditure on various other kinds of 
educational buildings. 

Hulksbundi system “ Originally the whole country was divided into * hulkas,’ and one school was csta- 
<ioes not now exist in hllshcd in each. It was intended that this school should meet the requirements of all 
the Punjab. villages contained in the hulka. The system did not answer, and was soon ahan- 

duned. Iloys from one village cannot easily he induced to attend a school in a ncigh- 
boui'ing village, and it was found that more good could bo cffe.ctc*d by fixing the sites of 
vernacular uchouls in the larger villages, or in those where the people showed some desire 
for education. 


** It has been already stated that the ccs-s raised in each tchsil was originally expended, 
as far as jiossihlc, in that tehsil ; and that in 18G0, when the deparlmcnt was re-organised, 
the cess was formed into one general fund, of which a certain portion Avas set apart for 
the cost of tehsilec (aftrnvards town) and female schools, and for school mohurrirs, for 
the Sarkari Akhhar and for conliiigcnt expenses, and for stipends to teachers at the 
normal schools ; and it xvas ruled that the number of village schools in each district, 
supported from the balance fhat remained after providing for these charges, should, as a 
rule, ho in the ‘ direct ratio of the inexime ’ of the district. The various changes, how- 
ever, that have occurred in the items of expenditure chavgeehle to the cess, have probably 
made it difficult, if not imiiossihlc, to observe this rule, as any fresh change must have 
altered the proiiortion of me expenditure from the fund in every district. Formerly there 
was a large unexpended balance, and for some years the expenditure was allowed to 
exceed the income ; of late, however, district officers have been invited to reduce the 
expenditure where possible, aud every proposed increase has been disallowed. 


At present expend! - 
ture i>r number of 
suliools not in pro- 
portion to income. 


“ At the present time the expenditure in some disU'icts much exceeds, and in others 
falls far short of, the income ; and though the above rule has not been formally rescinded, 
it has been allowed to fall int\> abeyance. To restore the proper proportion of schools 
Avill entail considerable reductions in some districts, but the present distribution of expen- 
diture requires careful revision, as it appears to be regulated on no fixed principle, but to 
base resulted I'rom the changes that have been made in the charges payable /rom the 
-iCess, and from a dislike to enforce the reduction of 8c1iou|b in localities where the income 
is smalL 


"To 

certain 


Fo simtvp, t 
in geaCTal cli 


. the fund is a general fund, but it was intended that, after providing for 
charges, the balance should, as a rule, be distributed in proportion to the 
income of each district. In practice this principle has not been observed, and in some 
localiites the expenditure is much greater than the income, in offers much less. A re- 
distriliutiou of expenditure is necessary, but must be carried out with great care. 

♦ " Expenditure 


* A'btD.-^Prom. this it will be seen that the amount contribnted by Qavennnent for vemacnlar echooU 
is eri’Hter tlian ftie cost of town schoole, though, of course, it would not be greater if any oonaidemble number 
of village schools should come up to the higher standard. Major Fuller’s original pro^tion was that all 
ts wu Rchools should bo- entirely supported by Qovemment, and all village schools by the 1 pet cant. ccss. 
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"Expenditure in each district is sanctioned in accordance with the provisions made in Mt^Inay oon* 
the budget submitted by deputy^ commissioners to the director, and passed by the local tiolliag expeadl* 
Government. ^ Cheques on the 1 per cent, cess fund for the full amount sonctmeed in the 
budget, and signed by the director, are remitted monthly to deputy oonmussioners, by 
whom they are cashed. All appointments are made by deputy (KHnmissbnen, who submit 
to this office, monthly, in the vernacular, copies of the pay bills of establishments, and 
statements showing the balance in hand at the commencement of the month ; the saving, 
if any, during the month; and the balance in hand atito close; also the amount expends 
on prizes, scholarships, &c. The original bills arc retained in the district offices, and the 
money is disbursed by |he deputy commissioners through their tehsildars. The expen- 
diture from this fund is shown in the annual returns of the department. The amount 
sanctioned for erection and repair of buildings is remitted to district officers, in advance, 
at the commencement of the year, by tlie Director, Public Instruction, Punjab, by means 
of cheques on the educational cess rand. At the close of the year the district officers 
render an account of the advances to the Director, PubUc Instruction, Punjab. 

" The effect of the 1 per cent, cess has been to supersede many of the old * maktabs * Effects offbe cess, 
and * patsholas,* or to convert.them into Government schools, and to extend education to 
numerous localities where no schools formerly existed. Amongst the rural population of 
the Punjab, a knowledge of the Oordoo language and of aritlimetic has been widely 
diffused, and in many of our schools Persian is taught very much better tlian it could be 
learnt in the old ‘ maktabs.’ 

" The number of students attending vernacular schools had increased from 42,008 in Redveticnofindi- 
1859-60 to 62,355 in 1866-67. The statistics of indigenous schools are hardly to be genoas schools, 
dejiciidcd on ; for 1859-60 the returns gave 6,309 schtxils with 63,090 pupils ; in 1866-67 
there were said to be 5,434 schools, containing 59,750 pupils. That the number of in- 
digenous schools has greatly decreased there can be no doubt ; this, however, is not to be 
attributed altogetlier to the operation of tite 1 ^ter cent, cess, as very many have been 
absorbed by the introduction of the branch school system ins connection more especially 
with zillah schools. 

"In some districts the effect of Government vernacular schools on the manners and Effect of schools on 
habits of the boys is very remarkable. In 1858-59, when many of these schools were habits of boys, 
first established, the wildest reports were circulated, and it was asserted that Government, 
after collectiTig all the little Jjoys, intended to send them down to Calcutta with some 
ulterior object that was not clearly explained, but in a short time the scholars were ready 
to come in any distance for an examination. When the discipline maintained in a district 
is g<Mi(i, all the boys who a])pear at an examination ore neat and clean in their persons, 
and arc provided with every requisite, such as paper, pens, ink, &c. &c. This is paiticu- 
hivly tlie case in the Loodhianiui district (where tlie standard of education in village 
schools also is umisnally high), and is to bo attributed to the active supervision of tiio 
chief mohurrir. The efiect produced by many of our village schools in tcacliing habits of 
neatness, order, and cleanliness to the rm'al {lopulation is of' great imjiortance. 

" It cannot be said, however, that there is any general desire for education amongst the No general t’cirire for 
agricultural population, and though there are many places where the lumbcrdars do take edneation airionget 
a general interest in the schools, the proportion of sucli {daces is small. The old nlca agriculturists, 
still jircvails vcrc extensively, tliat if a boy goes to school he is of no use for the plough. 

" There are no means of ascertaining the number of boys who have received an educa- Progress made ia 
tion in schools supported from tlio 1 per cent. cess, it would be advantageous if ccr- education, 
tain definite standards were fixed, and the numben of boys who passed annually by such 
• standanls were recorded. In the absence of such a system (which would no doubt present 
some difficulties which need not be discussed here) tlio educational progress that has been 
made can be judged by observing the number of boys in each class as detailed fuctlicr on 
— ^remembering at the same time that neither arithmetib, nor geography, nor history, nor 
mathematics would, under the old system, have been learnt by any of uio boys who attend 
the schools, and ^at even Perrian, if taught at all, would have been taught, with few 
exceptions, in as inefficient a manner as con be conceived. 

;; 

There is one uniform scheme of studies for all town and villages^ools in which standard tif town 
Oordoo is taught. The scheme provides for eight dasscs, though' T^p^ratively few sud village echoois 
schools possess them all. A town school must contun 50 boys, of whom 30 must bo above subjects taught, 
the sixtu, and some above the fourth class. All that do not come up to t^is standard arc 
village schools. The study of Nagri is carried on, as a rule, much more extensively in 
districts that formerly belonged to the North-'Western Provinces. The Nagri classes 
correspond witJi the^ lower dasses of Oordoo schools, and the boys are, when possible, 
encouraged after finishing ihe N^ri course to continue their studies in Oordoo and 
Persian. Many commei^ Oordoo before they reach the fiirst Nagri class. There arc 
altogether in town and v^Ogo aohools 9,457 students who learn Nagn. - 

» 3 
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ClaMM wh« aUmd 
town imd viUj^ 
achoob. 


** The fullovring Tabid exhibits the nmobet of agricnltnrista and of non-ameulturists» 
and also the jtropbrtion. ^ Hindoos and Mshomedans and boys of other reli^oas (prinoi- 
pally Sikhsh in town and village 8d)o<d8: — 


Town Schools 


Village „ 


Hindoos. 

1 

Moho- 

medaae. 

Others. 

Totai. 

Agri- 

eulturiste. 

Non-Agri- 

culturists. 

5,702 

2,382 

504 


4,458 

4,140 

36,823 

21,304 

6,670 

68,757 

40,484 

18,323 


The schools are attended by people of all classes except the lowest. Thongh there is no 
rule on the subject, chumars and buys of very low caste are virtually excluded, lu some 
cases the sons of sardars attend village schools, and their Natives occasionally show much 
interest in their pn^ress. Where village schools exist, the sons of some at least of the 
lumberdars are generally found. The children of officials, tehsildars, and others, are 
often to be found in town and village schools, and many of these officials exert themselves 
strenuously to promote the prosperity of Government schools. The amala, however, as a 
(dass, lire still decidedly opj^tsed to the Government system of vemacnlar education, and 


entertain a strong repugnance to history, geography, oritliraetic, &c. At the same time 
this prejudice, which was general with ml natives amongst whom the study of Persian 
prcvailetl, has much diminished of late years. In some towns the principal peojde of the 
place, whether Hindoos, Sikhs, er Mahomedans, send their children to the Government 
scliool ; in others they bold aloof, and the sriiool is attended by the poorer classes only. 

Englbli department ** Attached to many vernacular schools arc Englirii departments, the teachers of which 
attached to some are maintained on the grant^-aid principle. There are altogotlier 53 such schools, and 
schools. these are more largely attenaed both by the richer classes and by the children of Govem- 


are maintained on the grant^-aid principle. There are altogotlier 53 such schools, and 
these arc more largely attenaed boui by the richer classes and by the children of Govern- 
ment offiuials than schools where no English is taught.^’ 


Edncstional cess in 
Ottde. 


43. Turning now to the smaller administrations, I find tliat the Oude educa- 
tional cess was levied fof the first time at the commencement of the regular 
a(‘ttlement which is now in progress, and which has succeeded the summary 
settlomeut for 10 years made on the anne.vatiun of flie province. It is a levy 
of ^ per cent, on the gross rental, or 1 per cent, on, and in addition to, 
the Government demand, calculated at one*-half of the gross rental, and it is paid 
by the person or persons admitted to engage for payment of the Government 
revenue. Its amount, and the mode in which it is collected under the settle- 
ment now in progress, were thus defined in the Chief Commissioner s Circular* 
of Julv 1861 : — 

“ Besides the Govermnent demand, it has been usual, heretofore, to provide for the 
payment of 1 per cent, on the Government jumma for the road fund, and certain sums i()r 
the payment of chowkecdors and putwarries. In the older provinces it is also customary 
to take engagements for the jiayment of 1 per cent, on the Government demand for the 
school fund, and fur i )icr cent., or four annas per lOU rupees for the district dtlk. All 
lliusi* cases are usually engaged for as part of the revenue of tlic mehal, and are made 
payable with tlie Govwnment demand into thetchsil, and are realised by aB the processes 
a])piicable to the recovery of arrears of revenue. 

( )f the rood, sdiool, and ddk funds, the road fund only has as yet been levied in Oude, 
The levy of any cesses, in addition, to the Gi>vcmment demand proper, is viewed with 
great suspicion by the people, who regard them as exactions to which no limit can be 
assigned ; and by far the preferable course, in the Chief Cunmiissioncr’s opinion, is to 
jncludii all cesses in the Government demand and to set aside, from the general revenues 
tlius raised, a fixed proportion for specific objects. The jioople greatly prefer this course, 
as tlu'y then consider that the State, by devoting a portion of its revenue to the npunte- 
institutions calculated to confer great public bendfits, is performing its proper 
fiuiC'tions, towards which they should not be callca on to oou&'ibute. 


funci, in Um proporti'm of « The Cliief Commissioner has, therefore, with thecon- 

tsohool fund ditto, <Utto, 5 iht oeiy. t* Bent of Government, determined to fix the Government 

nistvict pt«t ditto, ditto. 1 , lucent. demand at 51 J per cent, of the average gross rental; 

S-ois and a quli^r cant, m the Rroae rental is and of this sum 50 per cent, will be credited to Govem- 
eqniralcnt to 31 per (tent, no the Goverument jumma, cai- ment, and 1;^ per cent, will remiun at the disposal of the 
culaied at onc-hmf of tUe|;w reutai. local Government, to he devoted to the purposes mar- 

• u ginaliy noted.” 

• ' From 


“The Cliief Commissioner has, therefore, with the con- 
sent of Government, determined to fix the Government 
demand at 51| per cent, of the average gross rental; 


For this information I am indebted to lUir. A. U. Harington, junior eecretarjr to the Chief Comnds- 
sioiwr of Uude. 
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From tbis estract it is clear that* although the cess in Oude is included from 
motives of policy in the Government demand* yet it is in reality an addiUon to 
the demand proper* and the effect of so including it is only to make AC the 
more compulsory on the landowner by whom it is entirely paid. 

44. The ccss is now devoted to village schools and the training of village 
teachers exclusively. These objects are not precisely those for which it was at 
first ex])ected to provide. At first the Chief Commissioner proposed that it should 
furnish half the cost of a training college, the whole cost of tehsilee schools, and 
also be spent on the extension and improvement of village schools : but the Kdacationai Des- 
Government of India were of opinion that the proceeds of the cess should be 
spent exclusively on the training college and on village schools, and this view ises, 0 . 

met with the decided approval' of Sir Charles Wood. 


“ 1 quite concur in your opinion that tlie one per cent, school fund should be applied 
to the establishment of the villi^e schools, andnottheniaintenauce of the tehsilee schools, 
and your suggestion on this iH>iut should be ni^e irajperative, and measures taken for the 
fonnation of such school, cither in accordance with the Hulkabundi system in force in the 
North Western Provinces, or on any other plan which may he Ihonght more siutahle to 
Oude, as soon as the completion of the settlement shall render available, m the several 
districts, the amount to be set apart for this purpose.” 

In reply to these instructions, the Chief Commissioner submitted a revised 
scheme, containing the following proposals, regarding the cess 

“ When village schools become numerous, additional Inspectors of the lower grade will 
bo required, but they can he partly paid from the educational cess. 

“ The object of the Normal school may bo confined to training the teachers of the 
village and tehsil schools. The instruction will, therefore, bo nnparted titrough the 
medium of the vernacular languages, tuid will be of an elementary diaracter. It is 
proposed to charge the stipends of the village school teachers, while undergoing a course 
of training at the Normal school, to the one per cent, educational cess, which is, at thin 
moment, iu the course of realisation, to the amount of about 12,000 ruttecs per annum, 
herein following, as Utc Chief Commissioner believes, the custom in the l^jab.” 

45. In the schedule of establbhmeuts which accompanied this letter, the 
reduced cost of the training school was entered at 11,400 rupees, of which sum 
it was pro])osed to charge to the educational cess only 2,880 rupees, being the 
amount of salaries of 60 village teacher students, at four rupees per mensem. 

Tito Secretary of State, however, subsequently ruled that the one per cent, 
fund should, in accordance w’ith the practice in the North Western Provinces, 
and with the decision conveyed in his Despatch, No. 12, of 1863, be expended 
only on the support of village schools and on Normal schools designed for the 
training of village schoolmasters. 


Accordingly, the Chief Commissioner decided that 
*‘half of all the other charges”* of the tiuining college, 
except salaries of tehsilee teacher students,” might l»e 
defrayed from the educational cess, as the object of the 
Normal institution was quite as much to train village as 
tehsilee schoolmasters. 


/. Head Master, at • d(K> 

Mathematical Mahler - VO 

Oordoo Teacher • - W) 

Hindee • - - - 40 

Books, servants, and contingencies - 100 
House-rent - 100 


46. As regards the financial control of the cess, it appears that the proceeds 
in each district are, within budget sanction, at the disposal of the Director of 
Public Instruction for expenditure in that districtr Deputy Commissioners, in 
whose treasuries any money belonging to tlie school cess may bo deposited, 
comply with the director’s requisitions upon it, and commissioners report 
quarterly, for the information of the Chief Commissioner, how much of tlic cess 
is available in each distfiet on dates corresponding with the financial year^ * 
These returns show the balances from the preceding quarter, rolibetions and 
expenditure during the quarter* and the balances at the close of/t^e quarter. 
The requisitions, or “ school drafts,” of the Director of Public Instruction are 
transfer receipts on Lucknow, and shown in the District Local Fund’s Budget 
as charges against the ** School Fund." 

The ** School Fund” Budget forms a part of the District Local Fund’s 
Budget, and is subject to precisely the same scrutiny and control in its prepara- 
tion by the deputy conunissioner and local committee in consultation with the 
Director of Public Instruction, and in its submission to the Chi^ Commissioner 
and to the Accountant General of the North-Western Provinqes. . . ■ 
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The principles by -which it* in common with the other funds which compose 
the locid fund's budj^t of a district* is regulated* are these : — 

(1.) The funds are only to be devoted to the purposes for which they 
are intended. 

(S.) No expenditure can be incurred without previous budget sanction. 

(3.) Gross receipts arc to be credited to the funds* and all expenditure 
passed on bills against the budget grants to be signed by the deputy 
commissioner. 

(4.) Nptwitlistunding budget sanction and special sanction to any expen- 
diture* in no case is money to be expended not actually in the Treasury to 
the credit of the fund. 

47. The ccss, therefore, is strictly local. With the exception of the amount 
contributed from it in each district towards the cost of the Normal school, it is 
spent entirely in the district where it is collected* and the unexpended school 
fund balances of one district arc nut transferable to another ; even the sum to 
be contributed by a district towards the cost of the Normal school is fixed at a 
-varying amount from time to time according to its greater or* less demand for 
village teachers. 

As to the classes who attend the schools and the instruction given therein, 
the director writes : — 

“ Village schools ore attended prin<^aUy by pupils from the agricultural classes, 
tradesmen, servants, and shopkeepers. Out of 7,462 pupils on the r^ls at the close of 
1866-67, 3,079 were sons of ])crsons connected with the land, t. e., zemindars, puttidars, 
kissans, &c. I hoj>o to obtain more details regarding castes and professions titis year. 

** Village schools arc vernacular only. The course of studies includes — 

** Heading, writing, grammar, geogrmihy, the main facts, and India in detail, history of 
India, arithmetic, simple and compound rules, vulgar and decimal fractions, simple and 
coniiiound proportions ; 

Mensurations of superficcs and plane-table surveying. 

** Some of the older schools have already a very rcspcctahto first class, and I should like 
to convert a few into town schools, teaching the above more thoroughly, and in addition 
geometry, algebra, Persian grammar, and hterature.” 


48. Such being the origin of the cess and system of its management, I now 
annex the statistics of its operations during the year under report, as compared 
with those of the ]>revious year - 




Collections. 

Village 

Pupils. 

I 

Expendi- 

ture 

from Cess^ 

Normal 


Expendi- 
ditiiro 
from Cess. 



Schools. 

Schools. 

1 - 1* 

1865-06 - 


Its. 

23,920 

61 

2,004 

JR«. 

4,731 

2 

302 

Us. 

18,244 

1800-67 - 


46,077 

204 

a 

7,462 

0,680 

2 

206 

20,241 


49. The prosi>ccts of the ccss, as stated by the director in his report for the 
year, are very encouraging. He says— 

It may he well here to state briefly what we hope to be, able to accomplish in this 
“iHl'Cction when the cess is fully levied. The cess is expected .to yield about 11,000 rupees 
per district p^r annum. Of this, 1,000 rupees will be absorbed by the Nonnal school, 
and about 1, 60(0 rupees fur hooks, rent* repairs, &c., leaving 8,500 rupees for teachers* 
which, at anAwrage of 100 rupees each, will give 85 village schools per dis^ct, or 1,020 
for -the province. The area of Oude is about 23,000 square miles. Deducting ^e area 
of towns, vdiich'^ore provided. with superior schools and junglei^ which -wU lequire none* 
we may set down the area of the agricultural districts at 20,000 square miles. This gives 
one village school to every 20 sqiiare miles, i. e., wo sliall be able to place a ech<ral, under 
a weH-'trained and fairj[y- 2 >aid teacher* within two and a half miles of every child in -the 
province.” 

When these expectations shall have been realised, the problem of primary in- 
struction for the mai^s will have been solved in Oude by a cess* wbicb* in all 

ppints* 
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Gka.vji Total - 100 


groas rental. 


points* s^ms to correspond with the principle laid down in the Despatch of 
1859. 

50. It appears that in 1860 instructions were issued by the Commissioner of Edaoationai o«s 
Nagpore to the survey and settlement officer to introduce an educational cess at ^ ft»- 
the rate of i to 1} rupees percent, on the jumma; but, owin^ to the incomplete 
state of the settlement operations* no cess was levied until the year 1862-63. It 
was then levied at the uniform rate of 1 per cent., the Govcri^ment of India 
having ruled that the same proportion of the gross rental should be taken 
as land tax and as cesses in the Central Provinces as in Otide. The proceeds 
of the cess in the first year of its introduction were cstimarcd at 51,000 rupees. 

Subsequently, in 1864, it was found that the local educational funds of the Cen- 
tral Provinces were inadequate to the requirements, and the Chief Commissioner 
proposed that the cess should be raised from 1 to 2 per cent, on the hind revenue, 
on the ground that the land tax in those provinces was very moderate, and that 
the people could fairly afford to pay more. The Government of 
India saucrioiied the enhanccnaent, on the understanding that it Taken by Govei-nmcmt— 

\vould be borne entirely by tlie zemindars, so that the proportion Government R« venue so 

of the gross rental taken by Government and by the proprietors, Fund - - i 

instead of being Sl^.por cent, and 4831, respectively, as in Oude, SchvwJ - - - „ 

would bo ;>24 per cent, and 47^ per cent., as shown in the margin. M^^in - 1-1 

The Government of India were of opinion that, as the Government — 

demand l»ad been reduced from an average of two-thirds of the Total - - 52i 

rental to one-hnlf, and that other cesses had been reduced, whicli iTopnetor# 47f 

ill the aggregate used to mount up to 8 and 1 0 nor cent., the cn- „ ,,, ^ 

lirmei'd rate would not press at all heavily on tho landowners. 

The result of this measure has been that in 3 8(15-60 the proceeds 

of the ce.'-s rose to l,69,:i64 rupees, and in the year* under review to 1,67,153 * monllis. 
rujiees. 

Thus the whole cess is paid by the landholder in addition to the Government 
demand, and there is no voluntary element in it, the om^ being levied just in the 
same way as the other, the dilFennce being only in the a 2 )proprlation and 
control. 

51. In i(*g{-rd to the control and audit of expenditure from tlu^ educational 
< cs-s. J am informed by the secretary to the Chief (’ommissioner that (1) all bills 
'■ijarg«‘al)le to the school cess are audited in the director’s office ; (2) that dis- 
;rietoHjcors annually prejiare budgets, whicli are submitted to the director, by 
whom they are to be aiiju’oved or modiiied ; and (3) that all charges ag.'iinst the 
scluMfl cess are paid by tn'asury officers on liills signed by the deputy coramis- 
sioiiev. The liills are then sent to the Director of Public Instruction, who checks 
and countersigns, or retrenches, or calls for explanation, as tile case may be. 

Prom tlie Dire -tor the audited bills pass on to the Accountant General, who com- 
pares them with the entries in the trea.sury “sheet of payments,” and finally 
brings the expenditure to account under the lead ‘‘Local Funds, School 
Cess.” 

52. In regard to the ohjects. on which the .schopl ce.sr. funds are expended, it 
has been ruled that the following items shall be chargeable to the cess: — 

“ I. — Village schoolmaster’s *j)a.v. 

“ II.— Village school contingemyos. 

III. — ^Ilalf the cost of Nomal schools. 

“ 1 V . — ^Village school buildings, or rents.” 

The 'Director, in concert with the district officer, can spend the school cess of 
a district on the above olijeftsts within that district, but he cannot spend any of ‘ 
the school cess of any district outside its boundaries ; nor can he, w^hout the 
sjiecial sanction of the Chief Commissioner, spend cess money on any othi^r objects. 

With the exception of the expenditure on Normal schools, and perhaps a share 
of book depot contingencies, and such general charges, school cess money is 
never spent outside the district in whicli it is collected. The educational ccss 
is thus, iu no sense, a general fund, but belongs to, and is spent in, the district 
where it is collected. 

Two exceptions, however, have recently been made to this rule : — 

Jirg/f in the case of female schools, to which about 17,000 rupi^s of the pro- 
ceeds of the cess have been annually devoted, with the sanction of the Goveni- 
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ment of India ; and, aectmdfy, of an inwease to the salaries of the masters in town 
schools ; but it is to be noted that a considerable number of the children of 
agriculturists can and do attend the town schools. 

With regard to the classes who attend village schools, the Secretary writes ; — 

Speaking generally, the children of agiiculturista do not form any very large per'* 
centage of our total Government scholars. Village proprietors, whether Brahmins, 
Xoonbees, Teelees, Ladecs, or what not, usually send tliciv boys to school where they can 
manage to do so ; * but the tenant class, or the occupiers, have not yet got into the habit of 
sending their boys to school. Year by year the proportion of agriculturists who send 
their sons to school is becoming larger ; we provide as many schools as funds allow ; we 
advise, urge, and press the people to use flie schools; and we teach gladly any boys, of 
whatever class, who may come.” 

63. The statistics of the working of the cess, and *of the increase of village 
schools aud soliohirs, arc as follow : — 


Ybaus. 

« ■ 

Proeoeds. 

Village 

Schools, 

Scholars. 



Ms. 

No. 

No. 

1863-68 ... 

- 

51,000 

338 

7,464 

1803-64 . 

- 

50,061 

403 

18,017 

1865-66 ... 

- 

1,69,364 

546 

10,984 

1860-07 - 


1,67,153 

677 

32,57.'! 


'rhe Director now reports that in the whole of the Central Provinces there, is 
one school in every block of square miles ; and that the proportion of pujiils 
to population varies from 2 in 1,000 in Raepore, to 30 in 1,000 in Suni- 
bulpore. 


Ho CCS8 in British I** British Borniah, the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, Mysore, and C’oorg. 

Bumah,H;^denl>i>il there has been no educational cess, and ail that is done for elementary education 
Myrore^or^*^’ there will bo found summarised in the tables or in detail in the reporis below. 
, oorg. latter provinces the marked contrast in the projiortion of pupils to 

population seems to deserve inquiry. In the Berars and in British Burtnah, 
now that Directors of Public Instruction have been appointed, it may be boiiecl 
that the example set in Oude and the Central Provinces will be cmulati d, and 
that tile claims of elementary education will not lie lost sight of in the more 
attractive task of competing with other provinces for university distinctions. 


Elementary educa- 
tion in licngal. 


STAri.«lTlCB, 


Pupili. 


Totul Cott. 


Cost of 
iGovrromutit. 


Lower olawi Govtirninoiit 
BohoolB ... 
liowor (tlois aided •nhool 
Ktooiving allowances 
under other rulcu 


Total - - - 


Nif. 




Under intpoctlon - 
Mot u^dLr iaepection 

Total - - 


lnlBOG-67, 
2,34,269 rupees. 


65. In Bengal* there is no educational cess, but it must not be supposed that 
there is no system of elementary education. 

For a history of the question and of the causes tliat have delayed its progress, 

] must refer to paragraphs 1 53 to ] 80 of the Note for last year. It will be seen 

that, for many years, the subject has been and is still 
under discussion, and that, besides the ordinary 
grant- in-aid system, there are four special systems of 
elementary education, all being tried with varying 
degrees of success. It must be confessed, however, 
that these systems are all on a comparatively small 
scale. From the statistics given in the margin, it 
appears that tlie Government and aided schools 
together, under all systems, only amount to 1,363, 
witli 30,104 pupils, about one-third of the Hulka- . 
buiidi schools and pupils in the North-West ; and 
that the total expenditure, of which Government 
pays 71,471 rupees, is only about equal to one-lialf 
of the local contributions which are raised from the sparse and comparatively 
poor population of the Central Provinces. 
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i,097 


),903 


A«. 


0,170 


«0,060 
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«io/| 




277 

m 


1,009 


0,070 


20,^31 


Jit. 

33,901 

09,313 


1,18,910 


iQ.370 ' 
02,009 


71.471 


66: 1 will now give an account, from the Inspector’s Reports, of the several 
systems referred to in the statistics above. 

The 64 ^oveni|nent schools, with their 3,262 pupils, consist of 60 schools in 
Behar with 2,312 pupils; 37, with 643 pupils, in the South East Division; and 
7,t with 407 pupils, established in connection with the system of traimDg school-^ 

masters 
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mastent tliat vill be described below. Of the schools in Behar, the following 
account is taken from tlie Inspector’s Report : — 

Ltnner ScAoo/g.-^ The three years previous were necesBarUy a period of transition. 
Various measures had to be oonsiderea and carried into 
oflFcct' as sanction was obtained, and efficient instruments 
were found or trained for the work. Those measures are 
now giving results which correspond, inore or less, with 
the time during whicli they have been in operation. 

“ To appreciate the progress which the lower schools 
have mode, it will he necessary to go back to 1862-63, in 
the Report for which year is shown the condition of 
Government lower schools whose counterpart may be 
seen in the private maktahs and pats/iaUts of the present 
day. Indeed, the former were a great deal worse, for 
they made a pretence of doing what they did not. do, and 
deputy inspectors and teachers, and the peoples who 
figured in statistical returns, were demoralised by the 
imposition at which they connived, and the Government 
lower schools were brought into disrepute, from whicli 
they are now hapjiily recovering. 

“ The great start, which lower schools in Bcliar have made during the year under 
report, (and the fact is confirmed by the independent testimony of local authorities, who 
will be quoted further on) is due : 

“ First. To the training schools which should have preceded, and not followed, the 
institution of schools fur instruction. 

“ Second, To the caierul sclet.tion of head masters of training schools and deputy 
inspectors of schools, and the more or less cfiicicnt toacliers ivho have been sought out and 
trained for their duties by those officers. 

“ Third. To the higher pay now given to lower school tcachei's, albeit still only double 
tlui w ages of a common labouring man, at which figure the projasr salary of a teacher had 
stood foi many years. 

“ Pro/iorfuM of Mtthomrtltm Stndents in Vernacular Schools . — On the angular prepon- 
derance oC Mabomedatis over Hindoos in the Bbaugnliwrc attached Model .School, where 
the relative numbers are 60-40, the head master of the training school. Baboo Kali- 
noomnr Mitter, observes, ‘ Our discipline and course of study is the same as observed 
in all Ciovcrnnieut Kiiglisli schools and colleges. We teach history, geography, and 
matlicmaticR ; only all tide instruction is given, not in English, but in the vernacular, 
lienee our school is more popular with Mahomedans, and the time-honoured, though 
miserable, malifahs ami meeajees are being drained of tlic Mabomedan pupils who will not 
go to an Knglish school.’ 

“ Siudi are the important functions which vernacular schools are ]>crtbrjniug, albeit only 
lower-class sclunds, ill sujvported and too little encouraged. They are drawing a large 
seeti. n of an iufiiieutlal class, who have persistently kejd aloof for the most part, from 
English Ht'liools, whci'c tlie ]mpi]s acquire the ‘foreign dress and manners which will shut 
them out from Pariulise,' and where the time allotteil to Oriental literature aiwl tlie lan- 
guage of their Koran, witli the small considcintiou in which Arabic and I’ersiau literature 
are held, arc wholly inadequate, and full far 811011 of tlie value set on it by themselves. 
The knowledge acquired in these vernacular schools, in some subjects uji to the entrance, 
standard, is in others not much below it; and all who gain vernacular scholarships, 

* besides numbers in whose minds the vernacular school has awakened the first desire lor 
knowledge, arc so many additions from year to ^eai> on the roll of the higher English 
school, which they might have never entered but for tlio lower vcruacular school. 

“ There is yet another important service which they render, and it is one of great 
social and jKilitical significance. The spt'dal attention given to Arabic and Persian in 
Gordon schools, and the inclusion in ITindcc schools of Sanscrit literature and the classical 
Baniayn and Premsngur, venerated by the Hindoos as their sacred Purans, hclj) to set at 
rest deeply-rooted suspicions, and to fill up the breach due to divergence of faith, language, 
and customs. ‘ These books,’ ^ey say,^ ■■ would never have been allowed in Government 
■schools if the Government- hai any- design against our religious faith.’ This cultivation • * 
A of* our sacred langui^e does not look as if Government wanted to uproot ibje language, 
and to supersede it by EnglisL” ^ 

57. Of the 17 schools in the South East Division the Inspector noercly writes 
as follows : — * 

“ Government Vernacular Schools of the Lower Class. — Few of these are in a ffourishing 
state. But it must be recidlected those* stdiools arc placed where no other schools can 
flourish, and that as soon as one of these model schoola does flourish it is replaced by a 

¥raut-in-aid stffiool, and the model school is removed to some still more backward district, 
n many cases the bad success of the model school is attributed to the.' strictness with 
which tM stc^y Eiwlish is excluded.” 
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PAPERS RELATING TO 


Ai<1ed TemoGular 
schools. 


* fiO of Despatch 
of 1854. 


System of training 
inastoTs ill in«li- 
genons schools. 


i UuihIwaii, Kisli- 
nugur, JoHsorc, Baii> 
coorah, liungporct 
]\foorshedubady Baj- 
sliahyc^ Dinagepore, 
Mtiliiaporc. 


General Statistics. 


The statistics given are— 


Sebook. 

Monthly Average 
on die Rolls. 

i 

Daily Attendanoe. 

Cost 

to Government. 

[ 

Cost 

to other Funds. 



i 

j 

. a. pe 

Ms. a. p. 

17 

508 

862 

8^782 3 0 

624 8 6 


58. Tlie above 77 schools represent all the Government elementary schools in 
Bengal, exclusive, as above stated, of the seven schools which are in connection 
with the training system to be described below. 

50. As it has been decided that the ordinary grnut-in-aid rules should not, in 
Bengitl, he applied to the extension of lower>cla>‘S scliools, and that any measures 
which may be taken shall be baaed on the direct instrumentality of Government, 
1 will confine myself hert^to the latter class of schools ; and it would, besides, faf 
exceed the limits of this Note to give anything like an adequate account of the 
vernacular schools in Bengal, aided under the ordinary rules, or to do justice to 
“ the riohle* exertions of societies of Cliriatiuns of all denominations to guide the 
natives of India in the way of religious truth, and to instruct uncivilised raexs, 
such as tliose foim<l in Assam, in the Cossyah, Garrow, and Rajmehal Hills.'’ 
I must hasten to the system which has been pronounced to he “ the most pro- 
mising sehernc for encouraging primary education that has ever been tried in 
Bengal,” that of training uiastcis of indigenous schools. 

60. Briefly, it may be described as follows : — The villages where indigenous 
schools (patshalas) already exist are invited to send, for a year’s training in a 
normal school, cither their present schoolmaster (miru) or some f)ther person 
whom they w'ill undeitake to receive as their future schoolmaster. To every 
master so trained the State allows a salary of 6 rupees per mensem, in additiou 
to what be receives from his pupils. The system has been introdneod int«> nine 
districts of Bengal, t and has worked (/?) successfully ; but there is n doubt wh«ahe.f 
in all e.ascs it reaches those classes whom it was principally designed to reach. 
An attempt has been made to extend it, with slight modifications, but witli Uss 
success, into Assam, 'riic following extracts from the inspectors' njports wdl 
carry on the histoiy of the system during the year under review. 

61. The first notice I shall give is from the reix'rt of Inspector Baboo Hhoodeh 
Mookerjee, who, w'itli Baboo Kassce Kanth Mookerjee, has been most iustru- 
uicutal ill promoting tho measure. 

Exfenswn of Operatums.—Thc acliomc of 2 *atahala improvement luis received rio- 
cxtensioii during the year under review. It is true that, urged on by the very large 
nunihcr of apjilications which I had received from the inliabitants of Beerbhoom, Baraset, 
and Viilma, 1 solicited orders to extend my operatious^ to those districts ; but, as in 
aciumling sanction to tiic ]>ro]M)8al, I was directed to confine myself to the means then at 
my <lisposai, the extension of the scheme to the districts has been more nominal than real. 
Oiily seven schools, and tiiose sitifatcd at the very limits of the adjoining districts, where 
tlie scheme was already at work, have been taken in. Tho operations under me have 
been, therefore, confined to tho six following districts: — 

" t_l) Burdwan, (2) Kiiddea'; 1^3) .lessore, (4) Banc«>orali, if) Moorshedabad, (6) Midna^ 
])orc. 

“ The general statistics of the six districts, so far as they concern the scheme, are given 
in the tabular form below : — 


— 





t 





Area 

Population. 

Number of Male 

Probable Number 

No. 

Districts. 


in Square 

Children of 

of Patshalas in 




Miifs. 


ft School-going Age. 

Existence. 

1 

Burdwan 

Bancoorah 

- 

1 7,375 

1,798,582 

126,465 

1,290 

2 

Nuddea - 
Moorshedabad 

- 

I 6,211 

), 557, 202 

111,228 

1,120 

8 

< sIcBsore - 

. 

3,672 

081,118 

70,079 

700 

4 

Midiiapore . • 

t* , 

0,032 

1,576,835 

112,631 

1,120 


«« The 

(a) See paragraphs 15ti ta 102 of the Note for 1663-60. 
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** The next Table embodies some important particulars regarding the patshalas under 
improvement for the last two years : — 



“No. 2 . 

Total Number of Patshalas 
under Improvement. 

* 

Total Attendance. 

« 

457 (ezcli]$>ive of die abolished night 
schools) . - - - . 

16,661 

603 - 

18,281 


Total Income of Village Teadiers 
from Fees, &c. 

In 1806-66. 

Jts, a, 

26,607 1 

In 1866-67. 

lit, <t. 

17,080 2 


“ From a comparison of the results of the last, with thf>se of the preceding year, it Comiwrisoa with 
appears that the number of schools has increased by UWl, and attendaiwe by 1,720 pupils, the results of tlie 
But tlie income of the ^dllage teachers, so far from increasing, has suficred a diiuinuti«>n by preceding year; 

Jts, 8,827. 1 5. This lost indicates a most serious falling off, and might justly cause imme- 
diate appiehcnsiou,* were It not at least in part accountable from an accidental cause 
during tue year. 

“ The year under review has been, in fact, an exceptional year on account of the Causes of tho ialling 
famine whicJi prevailed during a greater part of it. The general calamity affected both 
the attendance of pupils as well as the income from fees at the village schools, hut the 
income far mure than the attendance. 1 shall content myself here by making an extract 
from my letter No. 923, of the 23rd November last., describing the effects of the famine 
in iny schools. 

“ ‘ With hut very few exccjttions they liave all survived the storm. 1 nmst not omit 
to observe, however, that the strong affection which the people of this e-ountry have Ibr 
their old institutions, and the patsludas arc such institutions, has had a great deal to do 
in keeping them up.’ 

That the patshalas have not come, however, quite uninjured out ol' this general 
calaiuitv, will be seen very clearly from the comparative Table of attendance of pupils in 
them, given below ; — 


i 

No. 

ViBiricts, 

Number of 
Patslialus. 

Total Attendance 
on 

30th April J 868. 

Total Attendance 
on 

3ist August 1866 

1 

BurdMun 

179 

4,788 

3,875 

2 

Nuddua - - - 

205 

1 3,376 

2,780 

3 

Jesaore - - - 

137 

3,836 

4,123 


“ T his shows a falling off by one-tenth in the attendance of pupils at the ]>atshalas. But * 
a larger falling off than 10 per cent, is observable in. the incomes of tlic gurus. Tltis will * 
he seen from the Table given below : — 


... No. 

District^. * 

• • 

Animal Avcragoincoine 
of Gurus from Fees in 
1864-05. 

Annual Average Income 
of Gums from Fees in 
1805-66. 



Jis, 

\ 

1 

Burdwan . - - 


2a ’ 

Q 

Nuddea • - - 

40 


3 

slessore - - - - 

71i 

36 


" * This shows a ialling of by more than 46 per cent, of the total amount of income 
from fees during the famine. At the same time, 1 should observe that it is by no means 
unlikely that ihe incomes of the gurus will again improve from the month of January 
397 . E 3 ' ■ . ' next, 
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next, after the i>res(mt aanm eiNip has Ibeen bveught hom« hj tjhe X7y>ta^ It as ▼exy likely 
also that they will he ahle to recoyer, from that time at leutt, a part ef tfaiiw dues now in 
arrears with their pupil#. But* notwJtlistautlmg these prospects, my impression is, that 
the iinjiritvemcui will he but alight and at a slow rate, and discontent will sooner or later 
break out among them. For the present, however, I cannot give too much praise to idie 
patience and pcrseverauce that have been evinced by ttiesc hard-working men daring the 
famine. Nowhere have they deserted dieir posts, and but in few oases have 'they asked 
to be transferred frmn one patshala to another with a view to improve their earnings.’ I 
shall make no remark as to the strength and elasticity of the village schools to which tfao 
above facts testify, .nor as to the deserts of the teachers who have kept on these schools in 
spite of their dimculties. ^ 

“ * Thirty-one now patshalas have been established by tliis time by the passed pupils 
of the training school, and I have lately received an application from a student of the 
Hoogly Normal Bchool, requesting aid to tlie jiutshala whicli be has set up in one of the 
villages in this district, 

** * A fticrics of ciicap eleinentai'v works for the use of our patslialas is a standing desi- 
deratum. The prices of books hilJierto in use have been considerably increased, and it is 
apprehended tb.at tlic poorer classes of our countrymen, fot whom these institutions are 
especially intended, can ill-aiford to purchase them. In the course of my inspection I 
visited vilbigcs inhabited chiefly by the agricultural classes of the people. On addressing 
them ft>i‘ the establishment of 2 >atshalas in -their villages, I heard it stated in several in- 
stances by iliom that the system of instruction ' of which I talked was too expensive to 
scri'O their purpose ; that the purchase of books formed a groat jiart of the expense of a 
school cducatiun, and that the means within their .reach were too limited to procure it for 
tlieir children. There was certainly much truth in what they said, and the only way to 
render our jtatshalas suitable to the wants of those for whom they are intended is to intro- 
duce a series of cheap books. The price of the iii'st book of reading ought never to exceed 
half an arinu, while that of tlie last ^ould always be within two auuafi.’ 

** Concludhip Remarks . — Beferring to the reports of the deputy inspectors, it appears 
that OIK' and all they agree in thinking, (1), that the restriction which has been placed on 
the siartdard of studies at the patslialas during the present year will tend to jirevent the 
full natural development of those institutions; (2), that the absence of anything like tlie 
award of prizes and scholarships at the jiatshalos, while they continue to be given at 
sohools, most of which arc but nominally superior to thorn, has begun to tel) against their 
pojmlarity ; and (3), tliat the abolition of night schools was a moat unhappy measure, 
inasmuch as it oheexed the jirogrcss of the system in the very imiiortant stop it had taken 
towards the education of the masses. 

“ I l)»ve failled your attention to the fact that the patshalas never were, and are not 
now, pure mriss scIkxiIs. Two elements coinbhie to form them. By one of those elements 
the pau<halas are naturally connected with the superior schools which already exist in the 
country. By its other constituent element, the patsliiila lias an afiinlty with agricultural 
and other industrial schools. JHit as things now stand, the patshalas remain altogether 
isolated, llieir connection with the schools for superior education not being recognised, 
and agricultural and industrial schools being altogether non-existent. That under such 
circumstances, tlie institutions will fail to develo}>e themselves fully, and be altogether 
pi'odnctive of less good than might Imve been anticipated, seems to be a just subject for 
apjircbeusion to those who have, by actual experience, observed their natural strength and 
formed ihcir expectations accordingly. The absence of scholarships awardable to pat- 
sliala pupils has oegun to alienate from these institutions the sympathies of all those classes 
who wisli to sujiplcment the primary vernacular education of their children with superior 
education of some one kind or other. Now as these classes constitute the best paymasters 
of the village teachers, they must henceforth suffer largely in their incomes, or endeavour, 
iu order to save themselves from the consequences of departmental orders wider notice, 
to prejiaro students in extra classes at their jiatshalas fox the Vernacular Scholarship' 
Examinations, and try to ]>ass them as private students. Neither my deputy iuspeotor#, 
nor those who conduct the general Vernacular Scholarship Examinations, can interfere to 
prevent the village teachers froni'making such an attcmjit in defence of their immediate 
self-interests. Another year’s exjierietice will enable me to rejiort the result of the 
measures which Imvc been now adopted. 1 am nnablo to anticipate anything very favour- 
able. The elimination of one of the two constituent elementivof patshsJas from them 
must impair their vitality, if not utterly destroy it. I ako himbly thmk that the conver- 
sion of the pa^halas into pure mass schools would not be demrable even if practicable, as 
it would increase tlie future difficulties of mass education a hundredfold above what it is 
at present. ^ e* 

** As I have been in communication with yon on the subject of night schoids at the end 
of the year, and homing has been yet decided about them, I shall allude no further to 
that subject^ than to observe that, oy means of those schools, ednoation might be irashod 
&rther ^wnword among the masses than ^ts been or- can be done, by means of the day 
patshalas, and also that the night sch^ls will supply tibiat fresh work and increased 
romnneratiou to the village teachers which must be needed by them at a time when the 
experiment is bei^g.mm^e, which must inevitably diminish their earnings from the village 
peoiple. 


** Rmtauial 



** Fiwmeiat Ahstraet.—-'Th» tumat absiriiiQt statement of expenditure is sutyoiaed: — 


** Finanoxai* AbstbaCT for the Year 1866-67. 




TTtamber 

of 

Schools. 

MontUly 
' Aveniffe 
on the 
RoU 
during 
1R66-67. 

Average 
Dally 
on the 
Roll 
daring 
18e6>67. 

BxPRKDITCrjiS. 

No. 

S C H O O X. B. 

From 

Imperial Funds. 

From 

Local Funds. 

ToTAli. 

1 

1 

Normal Schoola 

4 

316 

224 

As. a. p. 

25,458 7 3 

As. a. js, 
2,602 7 6 

JR*. a. p. 
28,000 14 9 

3 

Aided Patahalan - - i 

705 

' 1H,001 

14,084 

24,546 14 7 

18,370 12 3 

42,917 10 10 


Totai. - - • 

707 

18,317 

14,308 

50,005 5 10 

20.973 3 9 

70,978 9 7 


** Exbeitdttukb during 1866-67. 


j 

Ca A a o Bs. 

Prom 

Impenal Funds. 

From 1 

Local Funds. 

Total. 

Inspection 

JZd. a* 

25,716 16 - 

a. p. 

m so as 

M*. a. p. 

25,716 16 - 

Instruction - - . - - 

60,006 d 10 

20,073 3 0 

70,078 0 7 

Total - - - A*. 

76,721 4 10 

20,073 3 0 

00,604 8 7 " 


62. Similar extracts are made from the Report of Inspector Baboo Kussee 
Kanth Mookeiiee: — 

“ The opening of the season under review, found the training scliools at tiui sudder 
stations of Dinagepore, Rajshahyc, and Hungpore, eacli with more than its full comple- 
ment of 75 pupil teachers just commenniug a career oi’ usefulness, witJeh they bade fair to 
prosecute with increasing success. How far that success bos been achieved will appear 
from the scc|uel, as tested first by tbo final examination. 

“ At present the object of the examination bos been to ascertain not only the extent of 
knowledge of each candidate in the branches he proposes to teach, but also bis_ poAyer of 
communicating that knowledge to others, and spemally to children. With this view it 
has been divided into two heads, oral and written, the former being a test of their intel- 
ligence, quickness of comprehension, and readiness of expression and illustration ; and the 
latter, of oorreotness of expression and amount of knowlfxlge actually x>OBsesscd. 

** Hetailed tabular statements of this examination h^ve already been submitted to you. 
They ore summed up as follows : — 


. . ** Tabi.£ I. 


No. 

..o 

Name of School. 

Number 
of Pupilo 
on. ,'j 

30th April 
1863. 

Number 
of Candidates 
who obtained 
1 mark 
and upwards. 

Number 

who 

obtainerd 1 
and 

upwards. 

Number 

wbo 

obtained i 
and 

upwards. 

Number 
who , 
obtained 
below L 

Number 

Dead. ,4 

Number 
either Sick, 
Dismissed, 
Absconded, 
or Failed. 

1 

RfQshahye 

77 

10 

34 

18 

2 

1 

^ 13 

2 

DlDagepore * 

80 

25 

20 

4 

- 

2 

29 

3 

Rnngpore 

70 

j 

34 

34 

2 

3 

2 

4 


Total - • - 

236 

68 

88 

24 

5 

5 

45 


E 4 
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** From the ftbove« the following award of oertaficates was made : — 

“Tabls! II. 


1 

Nombeir. 

Nsuia of ScliooL 

Number pawed 
with Fleet Grade 
CcrUdeatea. 

Number with 
Second Qrade 
CertiSeatea- 

Total Number 
Pwiied. 

1 

Ri^Mhahye 

21 

41 

62 

2 

1 

Dinsgepore ------- 

22 

27 

49 

3 

Ruagpore 

28 

40 

68 


Total - - 

1 

ri j 

108 

1 

179 


Of the 179 pa'^sod pupil teachcra, 125 are Hindoos and 54 Mahomedans. These state* 
ments show tluit of the nominees admitted in the training seminaries during the drst year 
of Uieir operations, 75*84 per cent, have passed. It need hardly be added that this result 
is highly creditahlp, both to the deputy inspectors who selected tbem^ and to the teachers 
who have trained them u]> so successfully. 

“ The very favourable reception our passed pupils have met witl» has affortled another 
unequivocal proof oi* the growing success of the scheme in these disii'icts. As a rule, 
they have been received back most cttrdially, and have smoothly and successfully ox>ened 
ihcir patshalas. In some cases they found patshala houses ready made for them, in others 
voluntary subscriptions already collected for the purpose. In all cases the villagers have 
placed the patshalas in some one of their houses, and are, where necessary, niaking 
preparations for separate house accommodation. At first, however, many of %h.e villages 
ingeniously argued tliat, as house accommodation forms no part of the contract (an 
omission which 1 have desired my deputies to supply in future contracts), that item 
necessarily devolves on Government. To consider that Government should do eacli and 
everything has ever boon an innate idea with most in this country, and from_^ the same 
cause arose the plea of iion-paprment of fees. The presence of the deputy inspectors, 
however, has settled; <*r is settling, all mattci'S satisfactorily. 

“The mode of opening a patshala in this quarter is rather curious. After our letters 
and credentials are made over by the passed guru to the stemiudars, naib, or the mundul, 
the latter assemble the loading men and settle with them all the preliminaries. The village 
priest is then called in and a propitious day fixed ui>on, as for all native undertakings of 
importance. This being dtnio, a «lirum or tom-tom is sent round to proclaini the circum- 
stance to the neiglibouring villages and at the neai’est fair; many of tlie x-illagcs often 
accompanying the tom-toih all the way round, manifesting great delight in so doing. 
T^ile moving througli Itungjiore 1 accidentally came in contact with one of these inter- 
esting proclamations, aiul stopped to sec the patshala ojicned the next day, to the great 
delight of the jieoplc. 

“ T)ic patshalas appeared to me as fast rising inimpoi^ncc, and many of them, I doubt 
not, will, without losing their peculiar character, vie with th^ best managed Vernacular 
schools, while many of them alrcaily surfiass in numerical strength any Government or aided 
village school in tliis cpiurter, and as such have excited a keen sensation. 

“ Income of the (Wtifiented Tenchers . — ^With the number attending each patshala, the 
inoiimc »>f the guru is hist rising. Some of them already draw nearly 15 rujiees per month, 
inclusive, of the Govermnent allowance. In many places the people pay a voluntary sub- 
scription in addition to schoolitig foes from boys ; in others the schooling fee has been 
commuted into a regular monthly sum, which the managers pay into the hands of the guru, 
while some of them are fell and lodged gratis. 

“ Who our Patehrtla Pupils are ? — 1 had reason in iny last publisliod report to say that 

my own d^isiou is peculiarly the land of the masses. In T>inagepore and Rungporo I 
do really feel that I am wortiing among the lower classes.* The more^ I have seen, the 
more confirmed am 1 in my opinion. From the reports of the depu^ inspectora, as well 
as from Avli'at 1 liavc inyHolf obsarvccl and lelt^ I have little hesitation ui stating that, of the 
number of students attending my 179 village improved patshalas, half in Rajshahye, and 
fully .tikree-Qiiarters in Din.i«epore and Rangjiore, belong to the pure masses. The following 
■' Table will tolly elucidate we fatot ; — 


“TabtiK 
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III. 


Ptotriet. 

Nttuber of Sdioola. 

Number of Studente on tbe Rolla 
on aiat Maveb 1887# 

lliddls 

CbM. 

Lower 

ClSM. 

Total. 

Middl. 

Clan. 

l<ower 

ClaM. 

Total. 

Dinagepore » » ^ 

- 

49 

49 

- 

1,006 

1,006 

imehahye 

12 

60 

62 

450 

1,534 

1,984 

Anngpore 

8 

60 

68 

340 

1,436 

1,770 

Totai. - 

20 

159 

170 

790 

3,976 

4,766 


Tims there are 20 middle elass schools* with 790 pupils against 159 (or eight times 
the number) of lower class schools, with 3,976 pupils, out of a total ^ of 179 schools and 
4,766 boys ; while the deputy inspector of Dinagepore has not one middle class s<diool to 
show. 

** Bearing in mind; however, that middle class schools contain lower class pupils, and that 
lower class schools include children of the higher wd middle classes of socie^, and that the 
minority ‘of the pupils of one or the other description determine the actual class to which a 
Bcliools belongs, the genend deductions recorded above are fully borne out. A closer census 
taken by the deputydnspector of Bajshabye more clearly indicates that, of his 1,984 pupils, 
296 belong to me higher classes, 699 to the middle classes, and 989, or one*half, to the 
lower classes or masses. < 

** If this fair prospect shall continue to brighten, as I expect it will, we may soon hope 
to see common learning difiiised among those sons of the soil who were previously impeiv 
vious to education. As might be supposed, these boys often leave schocu to tend cattle or 
to help in tlie fields. But as 1 do not aspire to impart to them anything beyond a fair 
knowledge of writing, reading, and arithmetic, such as will come home to their every-day 
action in life, their occaeionaf absence cannot much tell on their progress. 

** Government and yourself may, indeed, rejoice that hero the lowest strata are .reached 
and permeated, but as one inuneoiately in charge of the work, I cannot yet dismiss the 
apprehension that the descent is too rapid, that the higher and middle walks of society, who 
exercise such a decided influence on the masses, have not adequately advanced in tliis 
quarter to enable me to have a sufficient hold on tlie peopldl 

** Bal)oo Bhoodeb Mookeijee who has had the greatest practical experience of the scheme, 
pronounces it as * quite pow'crless ’ to educate the masses, for, says, he, * in schools designed 
exclusively for the masses, not only must every ordinary itena of expenditure be borne by 
Government, but even their books must be supplied to the children gratis, and occasionally 
prizes, in cash or articles of food and clothing, ofiered to them as bribes for their regular 
attendance at school.’ 

** 1 will not go the whole length vnth the Baboo, but I must yet observe that a greater 
elasticity must be given to the scheme to enable it actually to fulfil what it has so auspici- 
ously begun in this quarter, its mission of educating the masses. As the annual report is 
not exactly the place where questions yet to be decided ought to be discussed, this must 
be reserved for a separate communication. In tlie meantime notliing will be wanting on 
our part to follow up the improvement of the mass and to render the patshalas still more 
attractive. 

. ** Improved Organivativn of Patshalas, — A code of rules providing for every possible 
contingency, for the gradual ' improvement of patshalas and^ the payment ot monthly 
stipends; for granting leave of absence to teachers and officiating arrangements ; for the 
course of study and payment of fees; for the management of local committees and 
inspection by deputy inspectcrrs; and finally for the self-improvement of the teachers 
themselves, has been framed, based on a careful consideration of the wonts and conditions 
of the people among wheon wo are labouring, and without materially deviating from rules 
already existing on the subjdbt. This ren^rs it unnecessary to reiterate them here. ^ ^ 

** These rules, I have evefy reason to hope, will have the salutary effect of gradually 
organising the natdudas* so as to make them, on the one hand, preparatory schoms for the 
higher and middle dasaes, and on the other, the grand lever to move»and elevate the 
mosses, so greatly prepond^ting in this quarter.- ** ^ 

** Summarg qf iElxactly 11 months previous to this date I had* only the three 

training schools and their attached patshalas, mustering in all nine schools, 466 boys and 
28 girls. I have now 188 schools, attended by 5,209 boys and 92 girls ; thus shuwmg an 
inerease of 179 schools — 4,743 boys and 64 ^Is. 

** Most of the patshalas have been opened during the course of the last month, while the 
oldest tf£ them have not yet eoin|deted tiieir third month. If the present report bad, as 
osoal, brought the oaixatives down to 80th April instead of to 31st March, we should, 
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judging from the wpid aooesnon of pupib to the«o patabolaa, have gained a lar/n per- 
centage on me present number and local resonrees. 

" Th« 2>mafap S’ehapfr.-— -IHte following table shows at one view the strength and 
resources of ute traimng schools during the past iiieesion ^ 


** Tablb IV. 





Number 

ofPafOls 

on 

dlMsreb 

lB67e 

Montbly 

Aftrsgi. 

Dsiiy 

Average. 

EXPENDITURE, 

TalilCMt 

Cost to 
Government 
of 

eedli Student' 
Bdnoation 
Monthly* 

No. 

0 

Training 

Schools. 

DatewiMB 

EttabUilMd. 

Current. 

Kztreordinaiy. 

TOTiO. 

of Bdacsting 
escb Pupil 
Monthly. 

1 

Dlnagepore • 

SI Dee. 1S65 

7B 

70*5 

57*7 

a. p, 
4,830 6 6 

B#. fla p. 

305 

E«. e. p, 
5,136 6 6 

jRi. 0. p. 

6 9 11 

E(. 0, p^ 
5 3 li 

2 

B^ahahyo * | 

IS No*. „ 

77 

80*45 

64*8 

6,702 0 - 

335 3 .. 

0,087 12 - 

6 14 - 

6 4 7 

3 

Bnngpore « 

20 DoOe 9f 

80 

85* 5 

69*9 

5,410 15 - 

275 U 7 

5,686 18 — 

6 - 7 

5 4 1 



XoTAt - - - 

S3S 

236*55 

192*4 

15,943 14 6 

906 1 7 

16,910 - 1 

' 6 8 e 

6 2 8 


The improved patshalas which these institutions have ^ven birth to are distributed as follows : — 


“ Table V. 


No. 

Name of Deputy Impeetor. 


Nnabar 

of 

NtfMBtn ov Pupiu OK nil 

31bt Mahob 18674 

1 

Average 

Number 

of 

Average Coat 
to 

Government 
per Month 
on 

each Patahala. 

Coat to 
Government 

Of 

Educating 
each Pupa 
per Month* 

Patibalas 

under each. 

1 

Hindoos. 

Mobome- 

dani. 

Otheri. 

Total. 

Pupils in 
each 

Patahala. 

1 

Baboo Gobindo Chunder 

Dinagepore 

49 

416 

589 

1 

1|006 

20*53 

jRl. a. p. 

2 - 7*8 

St, a. p, 

- 1 0'6 

2 

Chuekerbut^. 

Baboo Woma Kanth Ones 

Bajibabye 

62 

1,159 

825 

- 

1,964 

32 

2 2 0*7 

- - 1I'7 

8 

Baboo Hurry Hur Daai - 

Ruugpore 

.68 

772 

990 

14 

1,776 

26*11 

; 1 8 8*4 

- 1 11-7 



Total • - - 

179 

2,347 

2^04 

15 

4,766 

26*21 

1 14 .5*6 

- 1 4" 


63. These extracts have been given at length, because there is so very little 
on the subject in the Director’s Report, and because of the light they throw upon 
the important question of the classes that are reached by that system, from which 
the extension of elementary education is now expected by the authorities in 
Bengal. On the one hand, we have the decided testimony of one of the main 
promoters of the scheme that the patshalas ** never were,, and are not now, pure 
muss schools, and that their conversion into mass schools is not practicable or 
desirable." On the other hand, we have the statement of Baboo Kassee Kanth 
Muokeijee, that the lowest strata are reached and permeated ; although the Baboo 
seems to doubt the expediency of Government undertaking such a task, and he 
has evidently a decid^ prejudice in favour of the view referred to above, the 
“ downward filtration of education through the higher classes." 

64. The working of the modified system in Assam is thus described by Mr. 
Porter, the Inspector of the North East Division 

Gowhatfy. t *' Central Ateam Normal SeAcoh..— In 1866 three nohnal wdiools were estobiished 

ToEpom. in Assam atJbe places marginally noteA The object of thm sdiMls is to improve the 

SeebaaugOr. oondinon of tiie mdigenous village school teat^ers in Abmuu, by gnving them an oppor- 

tunity of repoiyibg a year’s inaUruotion, as wdll as tndning thou in the art of teacniug* 
The plan adopted is toe same as that so Successfully being cmed ont by Baboo Bhoodmi- 
Mookeijee andtolben in Bengal. ' Each pupil teacher receives a stipend of four rupees 
pw mtiUsem during fais stay at the normal sdiooL Before admission he enters into an agree- 
nient to tbach for a term of years at some villaro school on a certain salary. While the. 
vilWenf entmr into imodier agreement to receive him as .tiieir purvmoAaaAop, and to send, 
their children to bis patshah. In A ssam provirion has been made for 144 patshalas, at 
indRlIienous eritpoli, ae follows:— 
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Lowaa Assam. 

CsinaAii Assam. 

. Uma Assam. 


JIf. 


Itfs 


A*w 

18, at 6 ropM « w • 

n 

e,stsneMw • 

36 

12, at 6 nipaes 

• 73 

80f at 5 M * * * 

190 

18, St e w 

90 

26, at S 1 , mm 

140 

Total • « « A. 

262 

Total w • - A. 

U6 

Total • • « Jfei. 

212 


** The total amount aanotioned for the whole of Assam is* therefore, 600 per mensem. 

** The establid^ent of the Normal classes and the number of stipends available every 
year were iised as follows 


OoWtfATTT* 


Tmforb. 


SaaBSAOooR. 



JKt. 


1 

JU. 


J2f. 

Pandit . . - - 

50 

Pandit « . . • 

50 

Pandit • . • • 

50 

Allowance for elroulatkg 
books. 

6 

Allowanoe Ibr clrcalattng 
books. 

5 

Allowance few drcalating 
books. 

5 

(iSontingeneies « • • 

a 

Contingencies 

2 

CoDtingancles • • • 

2 

16 itipendsi at 4 rapeae 

64 

8 stipends, at 4 rupees - 

32 

13 BtipendSi at 4 nq^ees • 

52 

Total • • • J& 

121 

Total • • - JRi. 

89 

Total • • • JEr. 

109 


** Making a total of 319 rupees per mensem. 

** If this scheme is oamea out in its integrity, and 37 pupil teachers with Normal 
school certificates are sent out every year to each of the indigenous schools of Assam, in 
four years we shall have supplied the indigenous^ schools witii gurus, and we shall 
either have to increase the number of patshalas or abolish the Normal schools. The ques- 
tion is whether a year’s training is sufficient to qualify a guru to teach even the elementary 
course which is required for the indigenous schools. As a rule, the 'stipend holders are 
so densely ignorant when they enter we Normal school, that a year is only sufficient to 
give them a general smattering of knowledge. Besides, the prospects held out to them in 
Assam are so small, that it is difficult to procure men who will enter into the necessary 
agreemeuts. There is no doubt, however, that the teaching which the gurus obtain in 
the Normal school will eventually do a vast deal of good, ana raise the standard of educa- 
tion in the Indigenous schools. The Assamese, however apathetic they may be in other 
matters, evince a strong desire for education, both English and Vernacular. This is fully 
pntvcd by the number of private institutions scattered about in the villages, and the largo 
attendance at most of the Qovemment Vernacular and indigenous schools. The Com- 
missioner of Assam remarked in his Beport for 1864-65: 'the desire shown by the 
Assamese to obtain instruction may appear but languid,’ but it is the only subject about 
which 1 have found them take any interest at all. 

Gowhatfy Normal School. — At the commencement of the year 25 candidates from 
villages in Bamroop applied for admission. Out of these 16 were chosen. The J?uncUt, 

Baboo Obhoy Churn Bnuttacbaijee, is an excellent scholar and takes ^eat interest inlus 
pupils. At the close of the year an examination was held by the Head Pandit of the 
Gowhatty Collegiate School, and 13 of the stipend-holders obtained certificates of qualifica- 
tion, and' proceeded to join their village schools. The training school in connection witii 
the Normal school has been a great success. There were no iesa that 85 names on the 
rolls at the close of the year. The total yearly expenditure of the Normal school amounted 
to Bs. 1,292. 15., and the average monthly cost to Government of educating each pupil 
was Its. 7. 5. 6. * * 

• _ 

*' TezjMire NonueU 6’cAool.— There are e^ht stipend-holders in this school. They all 
entered into written OCTocments to serve in any part of Central Assam. The Deputy 
Inspector reports that tie found it very difficult at vst to^rsuade candidates to enter into 
the requisite agreements. The total expenditure of the school during the year has been 
885 rupees, and the average monthly cost to Government of educating each pupil is 
Ns. 10^11. 4. 

• 

Seebsangor Nortnal School,^11oM school, owing to the negligence and apathy of BalMxT* 

Preolall Burrooah, late Deputy Inspector of Schools in Upper Assam, has proved a failure. 

No agreements were taken from the candidates, and, thermure, no stipends were given to 
t&em. The Head Pundit, Babcm Chundro Mohun Bhuttacharjee, is an affie^iman, and it 
is to be hoped that the sohool will flourish this year under a new deputy inspector. When 
I was at Soebsaugor, in March, I explained fully to the pundit the nature of his duties ; 
but as he iostly remarked, * if the dmuty inspector ffid not select tiie stipend-holders, he 
could not himself go out into the Morassil and secure them.* The school has cost Govern- 
ment Rs. 488. 12. 10. during the past official year.” 

66. I will DOW notice the working of the other two system^— the circle system SystenTof drele 
(for an account of which see paragraph 171 of Note for 1865-66,) and the SfemertofSMt 
improTement of the Sanscrit toles or schools in which the philosophy and religion uit tnW 
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of the Hindoos are ta&ehi the tnedinm of the Sanscrit With 

regard to the fortn^y Inspector of the Soath^east Di virion repolts : — 

** ^ ^ CS«ci» S^ttm . — ^Thia ^stem has now been carried to aaoh n point that 

many Circle aoboola o^pete for the Yemaoular Scholarriupa, and (aa the Depniy Inspector 
of Vikrampora baa pmnted out) the hoya who this year stood second and .third m the 
ezammOon hat gam e from Circle schools. The Circle syetem does not jeztttsd like the 
gront-m-ead syetem^ bewtise in the former a fixed sum is allowed, remaining the same frwn 
year to year ; whereas in the latter the anm contributed by Government is inoressed largely 
from year to y The capacity of the Circle systoDa for difinring education has not yet 
hero teste^ The number of schools in many cirdes has been reduced from three to two, 
and not nnfrequently the first class of each school is peripatetio with the pondits. By 
mcse means the Cirrie schools have been brought up (or nearly up) to the standard of the 
aided schools.^ It appears, therefore, the same class of scholars are given the same educa- 
tion by the Circle schools as by many grant4n*rid schools, but at a very much lower cost 
to Government. 

** The advantages of the Circle system over the grant>in‘aid system appear to he : Ist, 
there is under the Circle system^ no possibility of fraud ; 2ndt there is complete supers 
vision ; for the Cirde pnnait, being an officer of the department, complains ^ite soon 
enouch if the managers do not keep a proper school-house and effidmit masters. To enable 
the Cirde system fully to re-place the grant4n-ud schools, it will be necessary to permit 
cirdes of one sdiod only, and to fadhtato the introduction of English into the Cirde 
Mhools. The grant^in-aid system multiplies schools in districts where the educational idea 
IS pretty well estahlidied, but it is not well adapted to produce new schools in the more 
backward portion of Sylhet, Comillah, or Mymensing, in which Circle schools can be 
extended without difficulty. 

“ The Circle system is particularly well suited for female sohools. The girls will not 
leave their own (or rather divirion of a village) oven for hrif a mile to attend a 

school. It frequently hapjiena, therefore, that tliree small girls* schools at most a mile 
apart can he estahlisncd, which will support a Cirde Pundit, but which will by no means 
support three grant-in-aid estahlisliments. I applied to you some months ago for means to 
meet these caBes.” 

60. The improvement of the Sanscrit toles is thus noticed : — 

“ Sanscrit Toles.-— A sum of 500 rupees was placed at the disposal of the Inspector of 
Schools for this division, for the encouragement of Sanscrit toles, with a view to iin 2 )roving 
the character of the education in them. 1 regret to have to report that up to the present 
time next to nothing has been effected. The toles are situated almost entirely in the 
district of the Deputy Inspector of Yikramporc, who reports that the pundits hesitate to 
receive Government money, t. e., money given by men who are not Hindoos, when the 
Ifohodvip Pundits, moreover, l^ve not declared an opinion on the propriety of so doing. 
After very protracted negotiations, the Deputy Inspector of Yikramporc has just latefy 
informed me that the pundits are taki^ a more liberal view, and that he hopes sometliing 
may be done. ^ There can be no qu^tion of the importance of this matter ; in the Sanscrit 
toles ai'ithmctio and geograjihy are ignored, the eduction being confined to learning the 
rules of the Sanscrit grammar and strings of Sanscrit texts. The Deputy Inspector of 
Dacca remarks that these Tole Pundits exercise more supremacy over the minos of the 
people than any otoer class of men, and that, if l^ey could be induced to quit the sophistries 
of Kyaya, and the idle injunction of the Smriti, tiie progreas.of enliglitenment in Bengal 
would be easy and rapid." 

67. Such axe the special systems of disusing elementary education among the 
, masses of Bengal, and such is thg account given of them during the year under 

review; — 

With regard to the system from which the greatest results are now expected — 
in **" system of training guras—I cannot hope to have given a very precise view 

"chooli. of the value of these results, because 1 am unable to form any such view after 

^rcful perusal of the Inspectors' Rcpoits. Thcro is au apparent haziness in two 
important points,— as to the qualifications of a trained guru ; and 
. .as to the classes who are really affected by the movenqhnt. It will be seen that" 
Mr. Porter^ the inspector of Assam, says that, as a rule, the year’s training gives 
only a genei^ smattering; ” and although Baboo Bhoodeb Mookeijee annexes 
the questions* of the examinations for the year, he does not show the precise 
degree of proficiency required for a pass. The second pdmt is stUl more indis- 
tinct. ^ We have seen above the oonflicting views of the two inspectors, and I find 
that the Inspector of the South East Division, Mr. CSarke, quotes the following 
opinion of his deputy r-i-^The Circle schools and the patshalas, under the additional 
Inspector, Baboe Bhoodeb Mookeijee, originally intended for giving instruction 
to the passes, have .been in fact educating the chfldren of the middle class.” 

68. I can find no, thing in tbd^irectoi's Report to throw any light upon the 
question ; indeed, the subject is hardly noticM at all ; and in the review of the 

local 
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local Ckwerain^t upcm tlie operations . the p^eding year, the maniig^tneht of 
the system , under ^boo Bhtmdeb ^ commended, but it' is casually 

stated in the same paragraph that the primary object of these schools is *' to 
induce the masses to educate thcmselye^*' a view -which, as will have been, seen, 
the Baboo now rather r^udiates. . 

89. On the whole, excluding the operation of the regular grant-in-aid system* 
the present state of the qu^tion in Bengal would seem to be this : — ^The purely 
Government system of elementaiy education is %‘Cry insignificant, and is prac- 
tically at a stand-still as re^rds extension, there being apparently no intention 
and no funds to enlarge it. The circle system, though it has worked with 
considerable success during the last 11 years, and is highly spoken of by those 
inspectors who have tried it, is now apparently being neglected in favour of the 
newer system of training gurus, although there is nothing in the reports to show 
the grounds of the preference. The newer system alone is comparatively 
extensive in its operation, and receives the largest amount of support, ns being 
^le most promising means of reaching the masses. But this system sbaros in 
the general objection to the grant-in-aid principle when applied to the masses, 
in so fiir as its operation is to improve srmools already in existence, and hot to 
establish them where, prmd faeie» the need is most urgent. As yet, too, it is 
really on a very small scale ; in its operation it is not always effectual as regards 
the training of the gums; it does not even in all cases reach "the mas$es, anlt 
only Imperial funds are available to extend it. Either, therefore, the .view put 
forward by Baboo Bhoodeb MookCrjee may be adopted, and the attempt to 
reach the masses be postponed, or funds must be found for the general extension 
of the system, Imth to masses wherever it is tried, and all over Bengal. To do 
this, cither a large Imperial grant will bo required — and tins would probably 
render necessary Imperial taxation — or some of the funds now devoted to the 
higiier Government colleges and schools may be diverted to the lower, or a local 
educational rate may be raised in the manner recommended in the Despatch, and 
similar to the cesses which exist in other provinces. This latter course was 
advocated by the educational authorities prior to the Despatch of 1858; it was 
then suggested as feasible by the Home Government, it has been urged by tho 
director during the year under review, but has been decided by the local 
Governmeu*- to be premature still. 

70. 1 have now given some idea of the action of Government us regards 
primary education in each province, and of the several .systems from which 
future results must be expected. The conclusion appears to be this : — The 
local authorities of Northern and Western India have generally determined that 
an expenditure equal to at least one per cent, of the hind revenue, in addition 
to any private expenditure which the locality can supply, ought to be devoted 
to tho primary instruction of the masses, i. e., to schools of the lower class 
whether Government or aided. Funds have accordingly been raised by local 
educationar rates which are not voluutary, and althbugh paid in addition to the 
land tax, have no real connection with tlie laud tax, except that the land tax is 
the measure of their assessment. But the fact that the land tax has been per- 
manently settled in one province has been supposed to be a bar to tho levy of 
an educational rate in that province, whereas there is apparently no such bar, 
because there is no real connection between such a rate and the land tax, which 

was fixed on Calculations into which the element *of a general provision for 
primary instruction did not enter.'* 

Taking an expenditure equal to one per cent, of the land revenue to be the 

proportionate share *’ of public funds to which, in paragraph 14, I referred, 
the following Table will sho-w - the older provinces where this proportion is not 
maintained i— 


PaOTIKGBB. 

2* 

Lsfid Bavenue 
ia 

1864-27. 

3. 

One per Cent. 

OB 

Lead Revemis. 

4. ^ 

Aotusl ExpendUurs 
ftora • 

Pnblie Funds oa 
Lowor Clats Schools* 
Goveminsat ami Aided. 

a 

Bxcfiw of 
Columa 3 over 
Colnma 4« 



£. 

£. 

£. 

Bengil - . » 

3*850*000 

38,SOO 

10,S07* 

28*183 

Madras 

4.227*500 

4XS75 

4,688t ;■ 

37,672 


* Of tlii§| 7|147{* oidj Arom laperltl fundi* f Of thfii 1|940 L oalj from Imporiol Alndi. 
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Thi« Table aboal4 be compared with the Table given in oanigraidi 10, from 
which it will be seen how in Bengal fbe totfd expendi^re.on edncatbn 

exceeds two per eeht. ^ the umd revenne. 

71. In the extracts from the directors’ reports below, further notice of the 
subject will be found, but it does not appear from any report that tbe iustnictions 
of the Edneatioiml Code vtith regard to ** advertbing for, and Hberallj rewarding, 
tbe best trandhtiohs of English works into the vernacular languages are being 
carried out** There can be, no question of the stimulus which this measure 
would give to elementaiy vernacular education, and tbe point seems worthy of 
further attention. Inde^ it seems open to doubt whether, on this side of India, 
the very important* step taken by the University in 1SQ4, of removing the 

Pwa.88 of Not* for vernacular languages from the First Arts and B. A. examinations, may not tend 
1885-06. ^ counteract the instructions issued 10 years previously. In Bombay there is 

a. small hind for the encouragement of literature, but 1 du not find that it has 
been expended precisely in the manner proposed in the Educational Code. 

72. In concluding this part of the snbject, it may be remarked that, however 
much the systems in the various provinces of this country differ in their develop- 
ment and in the manner of finding funds for elementary education, it is curious 
to trace their general accordance with the principles recently enunciated by f one 
of the greatest English authorities on the subject. 

As regards the elementary eduoation of the humbler dasses, there are certain prin- 
ciples which are now pretty well established and agreed upon, namely ; first, ^at the 
education of the poor ought not to be left wholly to private enterprise, but ought to be 
undertaken by the State ; secondly, that the State represent in education not the religious, 
but the secular element; thirdly, that the best way of carrying on education was not by a 
centralised system, but by the calling fortli of local energy ; fourthly, that tbe work 
should bo tested and superintended by G-oyeinment, and not by those who carry on the 
work ; and, fifthly, that State aid ouunt to bo given to schools, not merely for being in 
existence or showing a certain attendance on their books, but for a certain amount of 
efficiency ; that in short, it is the business of the State to ascertain the results and to pay 
in proportion to theuL” 
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73. It was Stated in a former paragraph that elementary education was perhaps 
one of the leagt successful points which the statistical Tables disclose. A further 
perusal of the Tables will show that female education is another. I shull accord- 
ingly proceed to give extracts from the several reports, so as to carry on the 

history of the movement in each province, in 
continuation of paragraphs 2U2 to 226 of the 
review of ' last year. 1 annex in the murgin 
the statistics of female education in Bengal. 
As regards Goveniment agency, it must be 
confessed that a beginning only has been 
made, there being but one Normal and one 
oTcfinary school. Tlie latter institution, the 
Bethune School in Calcutta, was founded in 
1850 by Mr. Bethune, then President of the 
Council of Education, and was assumed by 
Government in 1856. It will be seen from 
the dire^ctor’s report that the levy of a fee of 
one rupee a month has recently reduced the 
attendance firom 97 to 56, but that there are 
hopes of engrafting on to it a Normal class 
for the training pf native female teacher^ 
and *'so to utilise the large Government 
grapt which now yields a very inadequate 
return.” Of the aided schools there appear 
to be 82* id tile central divisiem with 3,188 pupils, the numbers in the last 
five years liaving nearly tripled, but the inspector complains that the standard 
: i of 
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^ A veiy otrong proteot against this will be fonnd in tbe letter in>m die Principal of the 
GaTeatte'M^driS'^t^aatedSS^ Ootober 1664, and referred to in paragraph S75 of.di'e .Note on 
Edneatimt tor 1666-06. 

t Mr. Lowe ea' Education, ‘'Tiama,” 4di November 1867. 
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of mstTacti<m tf^ained is by ivo mieuiui so ssctisiactory as the tottmerioal m- 
crease^ the edttostion affordra beii^ .** veTy dementaiy,** owing to the early 
age at which girls cease to attend school after thcdr betrothal. The account 
given by ttte inspector of the South-East Division, which contains 41 spools with 
746 pupils on the grant-in-aid i^ystom, and 27 schools with 348 pupils, that 
receive allowances under oth» ndes, is still lass eiKsouraguig. Speaking of the 
latter, he says — 

** female schools which I have seen connst in general of thirae to infants 
Sprawling about and inking their fingera in copying lettera on strips of leaves. Sometimes 
one or two conld attempt a very littm reading. The giving of Govemmient money to these 
can only be justified on the understanding lhat they are the be^^ianing of a different 
system. If these ^Is are to be removed when they get eight or nine Tears old, and re- 
placed by other ehudren of four er five years old, the matter may as well be given up. 1 * 
have visited some female schools of a bettmr sort. At Pulwa Magoora j^e girls can read 
fluently, and explain wefi. They, can do compound long division oorreetly. They can 
point out places on the map raiher better than some classes preparing tor tbe Universi^ 
examin ation. But here the eldest girl was 15 years of age, unnuwned. ^At Goumagor 
the girls can read well, and learn some geography. At Julahari, in Bunisoal, the girls 
acqmttod themselves well in reading, ari&metic. and geography. At Bazaw 

School, Dacca, the gixls dan read w^l and explain fairly ; in geography and arithmetio 
they can do hut littie. This school contains 76 girls, aud is enmr«^ snpported by the 
suliscripttons of European residents, and a special Government grant. The Deputy In- 
spector tells m6 that if a fee o£ one anna were exacted, the number of girls would cer- 
tainly he reduced below 20, and probably the school would disappear.** 

*rhe Inspector of the North-West Division says— 

** Female Fdueation . — 1 have not encouraged the establishment of girls* schools, because- 
1 know that competent teachefTs for this division are not to be had, and without such 
teachers schools would be a delusion. Wo want a training school to begin with, and it is- 
surely time that the mor^ aud social elevation of the x>eoplo, promoted everywhere through 
the better home and social influences, which are the fruit female education, should he 
provided for in the same way that instruction for hoys lias long since been. I believe that 
a training school for girls is practicable ; and, further, that the success of the experiment 
would be ensured against fwure by the personal influence and co-operation of English 
ladies, who would he only too glad to find something to do, especially when the work is 
one towards which they must he drawn by the natural sympathy of weir sex. With a 
training and attached model school, worked under the most favourable auspices at a sudder 
station, the wonderfiil effect of female education would be. exhibited to a sceptical and 
jcalt)UB people ; their prejudices against eduoatiou for women, whom they believe to be 
evil altogether, and certain to be made very much worse by knowledge, would be shaken ; 
and schools -would naturally spring up as truizied teachers were raised, who would make 
instruction and discipline, and occupation for the mind, pleasant to the pupiL” 


Mr. Porter, Inspector of North-East Division, writes — 

Female JUducaUon in Fengal . — With regard to female education in Bograh, the Deputy 
Inspector writes thus : — ' It grieves me much that, instead of having to record the csta- 
bli«mment of some new girls* schools, 1 have this year the juunful duty of noticing the 
extinction of one, that at Kurpore. But in relief to this, I may mention that the zenana 
system of teaching is now being carried on more extensively than heretoflire, and the 
notions which the people have been accustomed to entertain in respect of female education 
are rapidly giving way before the general spread of education. This happy state of 
things is, in a great measure, due to uie exertions of my pundits, who are ever ready to 
do their very best to promote the cause of female education. It is no exaggeration to say 
that, in almost every village where there, is a school many a Hindoo lady of respectable 
family bfs commenced reading and writing. I will ptumoularly notice the village of 
Adomdi^, where the Gossai^ the Sandyids, and the Uhowdories, are privately teaching 
.their wives and risters to read wad write. 1 can name many other villages wh#re similar 
'interest has been displayed, but I shall content myself with noticing two or three instances 
that fell under my own personal observation. Only a few d^s ago a native deputy 
magistrate of the station called on me, and asked for a copy of Shishoo Shikya,*Tart IL, 
ima in the course of convmwtion I cam* to learn that be bad commenced gHing instruc- 
tion to his wife. About the same time on aznlah of the magi8trate*B court, who is upwards 
of 40 years of age, sent for a copy of Sh^oo Sluky a and a elate, and I sabsequently came 
to learn that he also had begun teaching ^ wife. It was on the 28th ultimo that a 
mookteu paid' me a visit, and osk^ my adviee as to what hooks ought to be placed in his 
wife*s hiande, who had already finished the three parts of Shishoo Snikya and Cboritaboli. 
Theae fisots are ognifioant, and tend to riiow that feelings of antogoaitm towards female 
ednoation have almost dis^peared. 

’ 397 * »• 4 
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** '* How 18 it yum ttOflk t3i!U hopefully of the xeiwiM eyrteia, you hare only 

four schools fat girU ia your distriot, is a question which naturally suggests itself. The 
answer is simple. .1^ the^ {Hresent state of female eduoaiimif the 0rant.in-aid system is not 
applicable to ity at^'lklast not in a poor district like Bograh. It Is not te^ difficult to 
overcome the opporition of the people to have their daughtera udueat^j hut it is next to 
imp^ble to make them contribute anything, howevmr trifling, towards the purpose, 
while there sure Government vernacular schools for boys in almost every distnot of Bengal, 
I cannot undiwstaad why there should not be schools for ^rls as well, entir^ maintained 
by the State. To make female education popular, it is neoessaty that this indulgenoe 
ehoidd he loonoeded to such districts at least where education is still in a backward state.* 

** la IHnagepore, the Baigunj Girls’ School is attended by 32 girls, whbse progress 
and iKtieuflanoe has been satinactory.” 

74. It wiU be seen from tbe extract below from the Report of the Director of 
Public Instruction, lliat a great deal also appears to be done by zenana assoda* 
tions. These useful societies seem to be unknown out of the Bengal Presidency. 
They are, in frht, small missionary societies, formed and conducted by ladies 
with the view of carrying religious instruction into tbe homes of the natives. 
The lady teachers are peripatetic and conduct small schools, containing from 
about 3 to 12 girls and women, in the private apartments of the richer natives. 
Tbe associations receive grants-in-aid from Government, which ore now restricted 
to one rupee monthly for the pupils actually in attendance.' lu 1866-67 these 
grants amounted to 5,711 rupees, while the private subscriptions amounted to 
Ra. 16,890. 13. 6. There were 50 teachers employed, and the average daily 
attendance of ^rls was 756. Of course, in making grants to such societies, the 
principle of perfect religious neutrality is not lost sight of, and these associations 
are only so mr recognised the State as a means of furthering the cause of 
secular education. 


Bdmbay. 
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75. In Bombay, tbe Director of Public Instruction expressed an opinion in 

siAwsTios. report for 1865-66 that the public educa- 

^ tion, properly so called, of women is incom> 

it c«ui« co>t patible with the system of infant marriages 

|| “re's?’ FoSIf.? and with many of tlie existing prejudices on 

the most delicate subjects. He believes, how- 

R«. a. p. Ht. a. p. ju. a. p. xi. a. p. evcr, that thc education and civilisation of the 
1^3 Mt - - 4 .«* 4 0 «,sss 4 B - » » pottion of thc pcoplc in India, together 

— -1-— -'..i:!?*--—! * with the example of the European community, 

**'” '*’* ^ ’ ' ;*■*'* * ° inevitably bring in the education of the 

women in India ; but that this result 
SM . nil ■ noigiron. - wUl 1)6 Very ^^ual, aud subsequcnt to tuany 

3,440 - . 4A(i7T7 important social changes. In his report * he 

I—— states that Government can hardly be said to 

have ** commenced undertaking female education in Western India." Some of 
the difficulties in the way of the movement in Scind are thus described by the 
Inspector : — • ' 

Femalt Edaeaiion . — The subject of female education is surrounded with g^at 
difficulties in Scind. The people Imve very strong prejudices against its introduction. The 
zenana system is still in force among all classes except the very lowert. Even little prls 
are not allowed to go unveiled, such is the sensitiveness of Scinohees with respect to every- 
thing relating to tiieir females, that they think it indecorous to speak or allude to their 
femide relatives in public. There is again the difficnlty in respect to character, to which 
I have already alluded in the ease of Hindoo girls. These reasons sufficiently show why 
female education has hitherto made no progress whatever, nor are there^ any immediate 
prospects of a movement in that direction. Indeed, until educated natives themselves 
become alive to the importance of female education, and exert themselves to oveipomethe 
prejudices of their less enlightened fellow-oonntrymen, it, cannot be expected." 

76. No spedal information about fftnale education is to be obtained from the 

Educational Report of this Presidency ; and in the review of the 
***** Report by Government, the question is hardly noticed at all. 

»n. ' All that the Director says sAiont the subject is that there has 

! \ 100 been much discussion among the more enlightened Hindoos at 

W' «. p. the Presidency town, but the jnsults of the year “have been 
4,wr ,10 fi rather 4n words than acts.” 

77. From 
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Eroni thli Educational Despatch of 1859 it appears that in the North 
Wokem Provinces ** a movement in ftir* 
ifaeranoeof female education in the Agra 
distjdjc^ was commenced by the Depu^ 

Inspector of Schools, Gopaul Sing, in 
1655. The expense was, in tibe first in- 
stance, defrayed entirely from the public 
funds; the agricultural classes, though 
quite willing and ready to make use of 
the schools, were not then prepared to 
go fiuther and to pay the teacher. I'ht* 
schools were atttmded by bcholars of all 
classes of Hindoos, including a consider- 
able proportion of Brahmins ; and of the 
^rls, the nge of some exceeded 20 years, the remainder being from six years 
old to 20. The masters were selected by the parents of tho scholars, and com- 
•mitlecs of respectable native gentlemen were formed to exercise a general 
supervision over the 'schools, and to arrange for their visitation The number 
of schools in the^Agra district had risen in January 1857 to 2BB, and the 
attendancf of the ;urls was estimated at 4,927* It being desired at that time 
to carry out the experiment of female education in a more efficient manner, 
sanction was sought and obtained to the assignment of 8,000 rupees, as a direct 
grant fiom Gorernmeut for female schools in the district, to meet an estimated 
expenditure on 200 girls’ si'hools of 13,200 rupees per annum, the balance 
being provided from iht> Hulkabundi cess and from other sources. 

** The movement in the Agra district had in the meantime extended to the 
dibtiicts of Muttra and Mynpoorie, though the number of schools was in these 
districts limited. At a female school in the city of Mynpoorie, there was an 
attendance of no fewer than 32 Mahomedan girls of respectable parentage." 


North WMtem 


7B. At present there are 595 schools with 12,002 pupils, hnt the movement 
seems to have languished during the year for want of funds and competent 
inpection. An attempt has recently been made to remedy the latter defect, by 
the api>oiutment of a lady inspectress. The suggestion seems a very good one, 
and was originated by Mr. Griffith, the Inspector of the Benares Circle, but the 
result of the measure has yet to be seen. The Director of Public Instruction rarograph fis of 
seems to be correct iu his opinion, that the education of girls belonging to the Report, 
agricultural classes is as much a proper charge to the local cess os tliat of 
boys. 


79. 'rhis province made the first great start in female education in 1862-C3 Polish. 
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as will be found in paragraphs 211-217 
of the compilation for last year. During 
the year under review, there appears to 
have been a decrease in the number of 
Government schools owing to the closing of 
those that were inefficient ; henoe the daily 
attendance has increased. The Puqjab 
Government has hitherto received a special 
grant for female education, but it has been 
ruled that this assignment should be limited 
to 10,000 rupees a year, and can only bo 
appliect to those schools in which the 
majority of the scholars dc^not belong to the agricultural dasses, the education •• 
of these classes, whether boys or girls, being a charge on the local cess. In the 
Reports of the Inspectors there is strong evidence of the urgent ^ant of some 
adequate and trustworthy system of inspection. The following accolm# is taken 
from the Report of the Inspector the Umballah Circle : — * 

" There b a ooasiderable reduction in the number of female sohoob. At the dose of Pemale schoolt. 
the year there were 111 school^ containing 2,067 girb; whereas at the end of tho previous 
year, there were 158 schools^ with 2,702 girb. 

^'Some of the sohoob appear to have made acortun amount of progress; amon^ 
oth«MthatatNuam>ud-din, underthe patronage of Mirza Ibhi Bukshj was visited by Mr. 

Hutton; he was shown some good speeimens of handwriting, and be heard aonte of the 
gbls read the Kkat4-T<agdir and the Wagiet-i^Sind. He remarks, however, that, * It is 
* 397 . G * difficult 
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^^ult for aad omamptio tpeolk wHk trtih aay cpaA to ww aa iIm |niBti(iiie pnaffrom of 
ihe pupU8)t when aU iJiei f^U ore purdet'tiasAia, afld it is impowable to wnemor jtko 
girk aaswer tl» ae tiudr teai(^er, or whethor th^ todto hf hewi what iltejr 

are suppoaed to. roinP^ 

Tlie Inspecto of the Lahore Circle unites as 

Penale adioola " The Dtunbar of female schools has been inoreased fiwm 189 to 14'!^ estab^i^ 

Qeiunal statirihis. meat of 19 seir ewhools m the Montgomery, and two in the Ho<M»h^ariKmif ^tricft; 

the olosiim; 9 f twoin the Jullonder, and one in the Kaagra, cUstnet. number of 
mrls nnder instruction lias increased from 3>9S0 to 3,353, and the average daily;attendaace 
nom 2,?fi2 to 3,076. ' The whole cost of edi^caiing each girl has iailen by rupee ; but 
ihe cost, .to Government has risen from anna to. £s. 1, 7. 4., in . ocmsequenee of toe 
order schools in towns should be supported from Imperial revenues, and not fircan 
toe one per cent, educational cess. The number of girls learning English is 100, or 89. 
fewer than at the beginning of toe year ; these are all in the JoU^der distnet. 

** I have been able to vmt only very few of the female schools during the year imder 
topmrt ; those that I saw were making fair progress.** 

The Inspector of the Rawul Pindee Circle adds : — 

Female There are now 261 female i^ools in the circle, of which 31 ace Government sohoola 

maintained in toe same vray as village and town schools, but not c^on to inspection unless 
the people desire it. 1 believe this nnwillin^ess to admit the visit of the Inspector 
to be a mere pretence, except whore toe girls are grown up, as .in toe Kawnl !nndee 
lifission SchooK 1 have examined hundreds in toe Norto-Westem Provinces, and here 
you may see little girls with writing boards playing about at toe doors of evei^ 
mosque, or seated at their lessons in the middle of toe rood. However, as the fteople 
profess to have scruples, Major Mercer has done well in appointing one Emily, Inspec- 
tress of Female Schools in tondkote district. I had some oonversatbn with Emily, 
and made an abstract of her report. She had inspected 103 schools, of which 27 were 
Hindoo, one Seikh, and -75 Mussulman. Of toe Hindoo schools 16 were in good 
order, and three in bod order. Of toe Mussulman schools 27 were good, and 22 bad. The 
rest deserved neither praise nor blame, though, for various reasons, they had made littic 
or no progress. It would have been satiefactoty if the report had generally stated how 
many gim could read, and what quantity of their books they had got throimh. The best 
school is at Zafanval, where the 6to Class Government books ore read. Major Mercer 
considers that he has achieved a success in toese schools, and there can be no question of 
the value of toe experiment, upon which bo has bestowed so much labour. 

**Baba Khem Singh’s schools in the districts of Jhelum and Rawul Pindee number 101. 
I cannot get any iufonnation about them, although I believe tliat they have some sort of 
objective existence, and I regret that I can ^ve no description from personal observation of 
the progress of female education in this cirdc.” 

Baiwoo distrid. From the report of the Inspector of the Frontier Circle, it appears that ** all 
the female schools in Bunnoo district have been closed, with the exception of 
one at Moosa Kheil, in which 18 girls read Qoormokhee, but are not making 
much progress.” 

Onde. 80. Beyond what is contained in the extract from the Director’s Report 

below, there is nothing to record on the state of female education in this pro- 
vince. A beginning has been made with a fair prospect of success, and that is 
all that can be said. 

Statistics. 
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81. In the Central Provinces the prepress of female etoioation has been 

numerically rapid daring thO last few years, 
and is this described hi a recent letter from 
the Secretary td the late Offidatu^ f^ief. 
Commissioner >— 

** Before toudung cm Mjyor Dod’e psopoeds, I 
am to give toe iblmwing maef deetoh oTtoe riM 
and progress of female tonoatkm in toe territo^ 
under toia Adndmatndiou. Up to. toe emd m 
May 1963 but little had been acoomidished in 
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«^0Ali wilb 67 mraifab. ThB» Khoob 
vare;_l^tna^bi1^^i3^^ EductMaicmal Circle, which com^nwtatoetBaivictcIbmeriy 
. Icncwa fu» the Bangor and Nerbndda Xemtcriee. Within ihc Kagpore Proriace Pit^r, 

Hifjgiorei, Eiamptec and Seetabnldlcn were l^e oidy plo^ that could boast (^ebsaeaf^ the 
«dftc|Mioiir«dr lanales, and theea dasaw C^fcd their existence entirely to the cdKuflls of ^e 
nmdonariea of the Free Church of S^tland. The am>en^d extract from £Sr 1^ 

Xemide’s reui^ of tiie' state of ednention' in the Central Provinces for the year ending 
noth April inil4, w^' show thht in one year the number of femalo schools increased nine* 
fold, and tiie number of pupils' more tiiaa 14 times. The extraote from the Beport of the 
Edoeationat Department for the year 1864*43, and' from the. Chief Commissioner's review 
thereof, show an iaerease of 16 in tiie number of female schools, and 440 in the number 
«f pupile, an increase ^norally distributed over the whole of the rarovinoes. - During the 
year I865--66 the numW of schools increased from 65 to 81, ana the pupils from 1,244 
to 2,361 : and by the end of the year 1866*67, 130 schools with 3,621 pupils had been esta- 
hlisi^. . ^ 

** The number of female schools existing at the end of the last official y^ear itiiow that 
the importance- of famale education has not been lost sight of in these provinces. Indeed, 
ooutiderablc exmtions have been made to increase both the number and efficiency ci the 
echools. In nambers the incirease hm hitherto been steady, and the Officiating CMef 

* Commissioner trusts tiiat it wilt continue to be so. But Mr. Morris is construned to 
acknowledge that the efficiency and quality of the schools has not risen to so high a 
atandwrd as could have been wished. 

** All our edttcati^al officers, and many civil officers who take an interest in the 
movemenl^ ascribe the partial failoie, if it may be so styled, of our female schools to 
want of properly qualmed s(d>oolmistre88es and teachers. It seems quite dear that, 
so long as our. femme schools are presided over by men, they will not be popular or 
well attended. The fact that, whoever European ladies have taken great interest, these 
schools have been, hi comparison with others not enjoying such a^antages, most sue- 
oessful, apparently supports this view. It may, iudoed, be oonjeotured that female 
schools presided over 'by male teachers would not be successful even in the most civilised 
Eurroean country. * 

** To supply thos great want, the late Chief Commissioner, Sir B. Temple, in 1865, 
sanctioned toe establitoment, as an expeximontal measure, of the Female Normal School 
Buentioned in Major Dods* letter. This institution has been f^ly successful so far as it 
goes t it has already passed, out a few schoolmistresses possesnng the qualifioations of the 
average of village sdioolmasters, and qualifed to take (^arge of small girla* schools, a 
lew more nativeladies arc being trtuued, and will probably be so far quaUfibd in the course 
of a few montha 

** Tlie Officiating Chief Commissioner agrees with the Director of Public Instruction 
in tlimkiiig thot the tune has now arrived when our Normal school should cease to be an 
experiment, but should be. reorganised and established on a broad and permanent footing. 

Mr. Morris also thinks that, umess a good European mistress be plimed at the head of toia 
institution, it can never become thoroughly efficient, and will never give perfect satisfaction. 

Witli a native teacher preriding, as at present, schoolmistresses with but moderate acquire- 
ments, similar to those who have already been passed out, will be trained, but something 
more than this, I am to submit, should be expected from the principal institution for female 
education in these provinces. 

82. Beyond wbat will be found in the compilation below, there is nothing at Britidi Bnmaii, 

all noticeable in these provinces as regards female education* There are no Oootg. 

Government institutions in either of the three provinces for the purpose. 

83. Femak education does not appear to have been attempted in the Hyd^adAssigiud 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts. In reviewing,- however, the Report for the l^>4riqt8. 

year the Resident remarks : — « ' ' 

" It will be adipsable also to take into oonrideration £bo course, that should be adopted 
in Beror as r^ank female edneatioa ; without wishing to»presB this matter prematurely, 
and bearing in mind alao the fact that until there is some appreriation of instruction 
amongst mw, it is hopeless to look for its introduotioa amongst women, — the Bosident is 
still m qpinion that, in concori with tlie Deimty Coramisrionero, a beginning might, not- 
withstanding, be made, espemtUy in a town of any importance such as Oomrawuttce ; and 

• the questiem of sndh institutiSns mighty therefore, be advantageously takci| up at an * 

' early diate.*’ * » 

84. On the whole, then, wotdd appear that, up to the year under- review, 

''the frank and cordial suppt^'’ ^Government to female education, promised odu^ion. 
in 1854, had' not been given, ano^lmt only a beginning had been made in 
some provinces. But it should be mentioned that the current year has been 
mte of piro gross in this direction. Min Carpenter^s visit, at the close of 1866, 
gave asthnid^ to the movement which had been warmly taken up in the 
Panjjab four years previously, and the Government of India has since held out 
promises of uberal asMstance and suj^rt to an indefinite extent, f on the single 
condition that tiie genuine oo^op^tion of the native community cau be 
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secured. It will to the record of another ^r to ihom hew tifie oSet 
has been responded to. 

85. Looking genenilly to, the results which 1 hare recorded, it would appear 
that the imnwdwte obstacles to progress are the want of ttaitted schodinistresses 
and of adequate ihspe^ion, and tiiat the greatest de^ee of sncceiM has been 
achieved in those provinces where a personal interest in the movement has been 
most evinced by the district and educational authorities. It may, perhaps, be 
considered a matter of congratulation, and a good earnest for the future, that any 
aucceaa at all has been achieved in a few years in a matter which is surrounded 
by difficulties that spring from the strongest social prejuffices of a nation the 
most tenacious of dl prejudices. 


Qenenl remarka on 
rtttistical tablet. 

Febmaiy 1808 . 


66. 1 have now elijpinatcd and briefly considered the two comparatively weak 
points of the educational systems in India. By comparatively weak, 1 mean 
points in which the least general success has been attained in this country. I 
do not mean a comparison with England, where primary education, as a State 
measure, is only at this moment under discussion, and where the mdn difficulty 
that attends female education here, does not exist. 

I shall now proceed to make a few remarks suggested by n further perusal of 
the statistical tables. In doing this, I shall confine myself, ^ much as possible, 
to the leading features of the state of education in each province. Such re- 
marks must necessarily be to a certain extent one-sided, as it would obviously 
exceed the limits of any note to treat exhaustively the vast mass of facts that 
are shown, and the infei-ences that are suggested, by these tables. 


Unirenitiea. 87. First, as regards- the universities. In the compilation below will be found 

the annual reports of the Syndicates of each University,* giving a detail of 

their operations for the year. The universities 
seem to he fulfilling very satisfactorily the precise 
purpose for which they were instituted in 1854. 
They are the test and standard in each Presidency 
of the efficiency of every institution in which a 
higher order of education is imparted. In the 
Report of the Director of Public Instruction in the 
North Western Provinces, a complaint is made, in 
the paragraph which is quoted in the margin, that 
the test applied by the Calcutta University is arbi- 
trary, and that the result depends more on the 
cliance of a pupil having been instructed in the 
Examinees ** favourite pieces,” than on his general proficiency. The reports, 
however, of the Directors of j^blic Instruction of the other provinces in Bengal 
are quite free from any such views. In Bombay, Sir A. Grant, than whom a 
more competent authoritv could hardly be found^ distinctly says : — ** I have 
complete faith in the standards of the University, and as the diflerent grades of 
the departmental schools are. subordinated so as to lead up to the University 
standards, I consider each school satisfactory in accordance as it fulfils itsraoper 
and defined functions.”t The same view appears to be accepted by the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction iii Madras. On the whole, therefore, in the absence 
of any specific evidence to the contrary, we may, perhaps, be justified 
in concluding that thCt test applied by the University to the effidency 
of the higher institutions in each Presidency is both just and uniform, and 
that, without such a test, there would be nothing to register the progress of 
the year. ^ . 

An equaUy important and perhaps more interesting subject of inquiiy would, 
be whether the standards of the universities are the same in the three Presi- 
dencies, and whether unhrei^ity distinctions represent the same average degree 
of prog^esl in the student, or in what respects they may differ. In connection 
with this paint, the foflowing remarks havtiffieen made by the Directew of Public 
Ittsikttction in Bombay 

*'The leading fact which, I think, dudoses itsetf in comparing the univeiritiee of Cal- 
cutta and Bombay, and which is rexj interesting, is that there ie a difference of kind 
^ . ** between 


Thin table ehowH that 34 candidatet pattaed, out of 67 lent 
ilp^ that ia to aay, 60 per cent, of the caudldntoa paaaod the 
examination. But of theae 60, 1 find tbat 14 only pasaed iu 
the let Divifion, 31| in the itnd, and 26 in the 8ra. The de- 
duction Ih obvloua that we have at yet attained mediocrity only 
according to the standard of tlio Calcutta Bxomiiiera. 1 could 
wiah thia were less arbitrary. It yariea year by year, and tbat 
the Ahcara become sharper aa the number of candidatos bo- 
comoa greater is the only deOnite obaervatioii poaalblo. Tlie 
idioayacraciea of one Eximina* may throw the atatiatica of 
years into confuaion. For exomploi the Examiner in Uietory 
might set a pajier which would pluck the candidates at all 
achoola. except ttioae where the teacher happened to have laid 
Mtreia on the Exatnliicr’a favourite pieces. It ia, therefore, with 
some heidtation that 1 record the above figures aa an index of 
progrcaa. 
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betivlbii UwM two nnivendtiei correvpoa^ng to the^ diffiareaco between Cembridse and 
Qafbird. The Calcutta UnivenitT haa been, I believe* chiefly moulded b/ Caiuhndge 
men* and the Bombay Univenity nae certainly taken ita Erection from a preponderance 
of Onfbrd men among ita foundem* The yeault of thia difference of direction, haa been 
fmongat other thinga) to give a preponderance to mathematical andjphyaicid'atudiea in 
Calcutta* and to hibtorioal and philoaophit^ atudiea in Bombay. The effect of the diflRsrent 
apirit of the two univereitiea upon the mind of Eaatem and Weatern India will remain to 
be aeen in tlie future ; but aa yet* I am humbly of opinion, that neither university has any 
very great cause for self^gratulation. Wo are both, it seems to me, in complete inAncy* 
and have mudi in our development that requires careful attention.” 

88. lliere is in one point of view something striking in these universities and 
in the collegiate systems of which they are the centre. In their scheme of exa- 
mination, and in the long calendar of graduates and.undernaduates* and uni- 
versity distinctions* they suggest the ai^o^ of Oxford and Cambridge, but one 
should bear in mind that* wnereas in En^nd such ah education can only ^ 
obtmned by the comparatively wealthy, it is freely offered in this country mainly 
by the munificence of the State and not by private endowment* in institutions 
which are rither purely State charities, or are very largely] aided by the State; 
and that the cost to the student is never more than 24 shillings a month in 
Bengal, the highest charge at the Presidency College, while in the higher schools 
of Bombay* Madras, the North-Western Provinces* the Punjab, and Oude, the 
charge vtuies from three shillings to three-pence a month ; and that all this is 
done to put a subject race on a level with a dominant race ; add that during a 
mutiny in which the resources of the dominant power were sorely tried, these 
universities continued to hold their examinations and the education^ ma- 
chinery worked on as before; and that afterwards* when financial defidts came* 
and stringent reductions were made, and the burden of new and per»onal taxa- 
tion was imposed, not only was there no proposal to decrease the State’s bounty 
to education, but every year made a large addition to it. All this seems to 
show a steady adherence to the cause of education that should not pass un- 
noticed. 

89. [ now continue the general remarks suggested by the statistical tables, Oraoni rcnuaki oa 
but I must repeat that these tables can only give a rough and approximate idea BtatuUM taUes 
of the state of education in each province, and do not enable any precise com- 

paribon of details to be drawn between different provinces. Before tiiis can be 
done, a uniform series* of forms must be provided, and the educational autho- 
rities throughout India must agree to use certain denominations, and to attach 
specific meanings to them. So long as denominations differ, and we read in 
different reports of provincial schools, taluq schools, zillah schools, high schools* 
lower schools, hulkabundee schools, &c., and so long as no specific and uniform 
standard of examination is applied to each class of schools, all but the most 
general comparisons of province with province, based on clear and broad facts, 
are, 1 think* not only quite false, but deiurive. Even in the Bengal Presidency* 
directly we leave the university standard, the element ‘of uncertainty begins ; 
much less con comparisons be drawn between institutions presided over by 
different universities. 

In this Note I mean by a higher class school one that educates up to the 
university entrance examination ; a middle class school, one that docs not * 
educate up to the imiversity standard, but is above the schools designed for the 
masses : and a lower class school* one designed primarily for the masses. 

90. Bengal will be found to keep its prominent position* both in regard to Bengal, 
the facilities of higher education of all kinds which it offers* and the appreciation 
shown for such education by the natives. This is evident from the fact that* 
of.thc 1*350 candidatcae for university entrance examination* 1*147 were from 
Bengal alone ; and of these* 561 were successful of the total 638 successful 
candidates. In the First Ails examination* Bengal sent in IQO.successfiil can- 
didates out of 131 ; in the B.A examination* 56 out of 60 ; and hi the M.A. 
examination, 18 out of 22. IneBei^al the law classes of the oFresidency and 
Hooghly Colleges are not only self-supporting* but yield a considerable surplus ; 

and the Medical College, especially the vernacular department, is highly 
popular. 

91. But 

* Tbit b a gnat daddawtain. A aet of fonaa waM ardarad Sat gatwral adoptian in ISSO^ but many of 
jSNm hava tMawne obaobta, and a lavidon of them b ngaady reqouad. 1 wouWauggaat an EdneaUoiial 
Coavieaa to taport on tba qucatlon of nnlfataity atandatda, adiool ataadntda, ana ata t bt w al brma. 
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1,08,071 

40,095 


Dtopateh of 18G8. 


91, But thiB ptiQ^ewiiiABOc is not sttsiwad uriishiMit a itt 

dir^lolicni. tlie tebles Muiexsd in the maiighi 
it win be bmii (1) that the aanuill cost incnrred in 
the saiarles* alone of offiom Msqnged in directien 
and instructiQa hi tbe h^her edacatioiial* institu* 
tioBS» general and qicci^ in Bengal, wnJiiviittg 
high awools, is far larger than that in say load 
govemment ; and that (2) the annual expenditure 
from pubUc funds on schods of the Kyrrer elass, 
Government or aided, is far lower thmi in any 
local government, except Afadras. Henee, Bengal 
is the province of the most marked educational 
contrasts. On tbe (me hand, we find a compara- 
tively small number of studientB being instructed, 
mainly at Govemment expense, in ianguages 
and the philosophy of the iVest, and engaged in 
the pursuit of university disdnciionsi side by dde are schods for the 
receiving no old from Government, where the pupils are taught to scratch 
letters in the dust,* and to write on palm leaves and j^ntain leaves, or to redte 
“rules of Sanscrit gr^mar,”taBd “ strings of Sanscrit texts," as a substitute 
for primary ^instruction. In tbe central division done, which indudes the 
presidency towii, the inspector reports the ensteiice of 699 sehods witli 20,641 
pu^Is, “ which have not yet been taken np by the Government or by any 
society and he believes these numbers to fall very far short of the truth. 

Of course it may be urged that a contrast, more or less simikr, may be drawn 
in other provinces, and that there is a large number of intermediate schools 
between the two extremes ; but, looking to the comparative expenditure on the 
two extremes, and to the fact Hiat there is not as yet any generally adopted 
system of primary instruction in Bengal, it seems dlowable to say that the 
contrast is most marked in Bengal. 

Again, in the report of tbe Director, it is striking to sec the difference in the 
way in which the subject of elementary education is treated from that of the 
reports of other provinces. In Bombay and Northern India generdiy, in^>ec- 
tion appears to m the most laborious duty of the directors, {. who write from 
personal experience of what they have seen on their tours, and of the classes 
on whom the operations are telling. In Bengd the distances are so great, and 
the operations so small and so partial, compared with those of higher education, 
that the subject gets but little notice from the director, and if it were not for the 
inspector’s reports, one would dmost infer the director to be for F.Tig|iab 
uuitrucrion only, and that there must he auother director for the vernacular, or 
that there can be no system of elementary educhtion at all. But this, as 1 have 
riiown above, is far from being the case. * Still it is dear that in l^ngd the 
theory of the “downward 0tration of education” is most systematised and 
has its best chance of success. In Bengd tbe diroct instrumentality of Govern- 
ment is mainly brought to bear on the few, whereas in other provinces there 
^ are means of getting at the masses not partially, and as an experiment requiring 
‘ ^edul and aMtiond officers to carry it out, but all over the country as a strong 
and distinctive element of the regular educationd system. 

But it was proposed in this Note to test ascertained frets, not by individud 
theories of what is, or is not, the best channel for educationd operations, but 
by existing orders, it may perhaps, therefore, be asked, in the wor^ of the 
Ilesputch of 18i>4, how £sr does ms Bengd system tend “to confer those yast, 
iporol, and materid blessings which flow from tbe diffusion of useful 

jbiowledger” There is “satisfactory evidence of tfie lugh attainments ’in 
English liteiature and European smence in the few«” but how does the ^rstem 
“ provide % tUb extenrion te the geueml population of those means of ob- 
tdtiing an edu 9 ation suitable to their station Hfr vthich had theretofore been 
too exclnsivdy confined to the higher dassesr What becomes of all these 

highly 


VfAw Mr. ViKKiTOv’a d«4eripU<m of Mn nn^ded rlllaae whool in BengiL Report for 1869-00. 
»rt (w 1(156.^, pago 157* 


t Inapaetor'a tet^rt { 

1 WliU* ttia* .won uaadng'tbWnigli tiM jnoio, tit* dnignation of Am Diraetor of PabUo XpMttmo- 
tiwi In tb* Control FiuHiwot nao baarolw^^at tha Cbiaf Comniinaonoi^a rogpoot, to “lai|iaetor Ganas^ 
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Hi Bn^wod, kHtkrbed into the ehanticlts of eti»y4ay life, 
laMdfeilaetbrf or even tw a o epfe i fe lei reki:^t ? Are tliey to be fmcetk, am hi 
in & liberal and ehlii^teoed Nntive pr^ r Do Native gentlafeeii, like 
gentlemen, retnxn to tli«dr nemindairiee* from a univ^ty etoemr, to 
lin^d Bxooad them the rdtox of the enlightenment tfa^ have received them- 
imves ? Does the prooeaa of edocming a few, and leaving the masses, 

tend to inmense or to ditnittidh the gulf between class and class! Are there 
any mdficatiaiis of a -decrease In crime, or of a dawn of intelligence in the akrir 
cuUural classes of those districts where the masi tohools ** have not been timen 
up by Government or by any dxdety,** and where education only filters ?** 
In s^rt, is the theory of ** downward filtration ” answering ? Such questions 
will occur to any one vriio sees how the public expi^nditure on education is 
annually distiibuted, and how comparatively few are the recipients of the larger 
share of the Statens bounty in Bengal. 


92. 1 do not, of isQorto, venture to say, on an imperfect knowledge of the 
fects, that these questions cannot be satirfactorily answered. On the contrary, 
if they can be satisfactorily answered, and education does, as a matter of fact, 
**filter'* dovmwards in such a degree as to supersede the necessity of more direct 
instrumentidity of Oovemment, it will, 1 think, be generally admitted that the 
ultimate object of the Despatch of 18^4 is as much in course realisation in 
Bengal as elsewhe^. But even in this case some authoritative expression of 
opinion seems required, as to the grounds of the continuance of one i^stem in 
the Bengal Presidency in such strong contrast to the rest. The director, as we 
have seen, has advanced a claim for the purposes of education to 2 per cent, of 
the total revenues collected in Bengal, but might not a juster claim, supported 
by the precedents of Northern and Western India, be advanced in behah of the 
masses, that at least 1 per cent, of the land revenue be exclusively devoted to 
them r 


93. But to return to an examination of the statistical tables : — 

In the number of the higher schools, and in the proficiency of their pupils, 
the same pre-eminence is apparent. The point is strongly put by Mr. Wood- 
row, the Inspector of the Central Division 

** 'I'ho eastern portion of Heeghlj contained schools -which sent to tiio Entrance Exami- 
nation more successful students than were sent from all the schools, Oovemment or private, 
aided or unaided, in the Punjab, the North-Western Pro-vinoes, Oude, Ajniere, and the 
Stfites of Itajpootna, the Central Provinces, Behur, and Orissa. These vast territories 
form the whole of Northern India, and in their extent, population, wealth and power, 
constitute fully a half of Her Migesty’s possessions in India and the East. Tet ijiese 
regions passed only 82 in 188d and 97 in 1866 ; -^hile a portion of the little county or 
ssilTah 01 Hcmghly passed 91 and 119 in the same years. In higher examinations, 
Hooghly was more successful, and, 1 believe, passed six for every one from Northern 
India.” 


94. In fact, there can be no question that an honourable and lucrative career 
in law, medicine, or the public offices is open to the Natives of Bengal who nan 
take advant^je of the facilities offered to them ; and that hence a higher educa- 
tion, including a knowledge of **the language of good appointments,” has a well 
understood market value, and is in large demahd. Notvrithstanding this, the 
Director's Report shows that the. Government higher-class English schools absorb 
more than 1 6 per cent, of the total annual expenditure, whereas the Government 
Mlddle->cla 8 s Vernacular and Lower-class Vernacular schools receive only 2*05 
and 1*01 of the expead^ure respectively. It seems, therefore, quite open to 
doul>t whether the ditoetpiatronage of the State flows most in the channel wliere 
there fe the greatest need fer.it, and whether the expenditure on*H;he higher 
Govemmeat institutieSis no^lit not gradually but laige^ be withdrawn, and the 
fhnds be utilised in the extension smd improvement of the lower institutions. 
In connection with this point I will quote a suggestive passage from the Report 
of the Im^yector of the Scnxth-west Division 

** Jlfidk^e OsM Sekwh midrr Jifiwiorufry JSodies. — The two acfaoola of this class are the 
suiHaoB ' school at MidnapOfre and the Cuttack mission school. The fewmer of these not 

actually 


• Tto IKiMtor'a HepsftdiawsUMt 80 per ssvk <of tfra s ta J anti at OeviBnBaiMit'eollegei are «on« of 

ts l ookds r s, and pcaMas sf iadspsndeat jaessss. In yiirsto eofisp** Uip impertion is ae<a 
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ttoNaJly looked lifter by ^unigb, as it heaps iMoae.^ Mi!wbn ^ a9Ra^ 1 

hare placed it under haid. It ia hept up by sehoal^ ftiee aiid t^l etyilBcriplIoi^ 
amongst the Euve^peau xestdents of the statums supplem^ted by a Ouvwunent grant. It 
fulfils an important duty, inasmuch as it enables a number ofpobr boys tp obtain aeertmn 
amount of Engliidi eduoafton at a low rate oI payment, at mb tame time it in no 
interferes with the' Ooreminent' zillah scbool, which is in every reepeet superior to it. Ko 
lad who can afford to pay for education in tiie Government sdhoca thwks of gdim to tha 
niissioa school, timugh, on the other hand, it sometimes happens that hc^ Wmi have 
obtained an elmneotary education at what is comparatively speaking a veiy dight ooi^ 
join the Chivemment sehool when they con learn no more in the mission school, and in 
that school ahidy up to the University Entrance .standard. 

** Very nearly the same may be said of the Cuttack misson school, except that it is 
looked after the missionaries there, and is in every way a better managed institution 
than that at Imdnapore.” 

95. From this it would appear that there is a demand for higlier education 
at Midnapore and Cuttack, and that the demand is met by the establishment of 
purely Government schools, which stand side by side of Missionary schools, 
r^iow, the cost to the State of every boy's education at a higher Government 
school is 25 rupees per annum,, whereas the similar cost at a higher aided school 
is Jig. 6. 5. per annum, and the ^estion naturally occurs, whether it would not 
be possible, at a far less cost to Government, to improve theso aided schools, so 
as to enable them to supply the local demand entirely. Such a measure would 
seem to be in accordance with the intention expressed in paragraph 61 of the 
Despatch of 1864 “ We desire to see local management under Government 
inspection and assisted by grants«in-aid taken advantage of wherever it is 
possible to do so, and that no Government colleges or schools shall be founded 
for the future in any district where a sufficient number of institutions exist, 
capable, with assistance from . the State, of supplying the local demand for 
education.” 

The point is not noticed in the Director’s report, but it is possible that there 
may be other cases like Cuttack and Midnapore. 

96. 1 do not wish to he understood to intimate that there is not a large 
development of the grant-in-aid system in Bengal for the purposes of higher 
and middle class education. On the contrary, 1 annex statistics to show how 
large the development is; but I would surest the inquiry whether, in a 
province where such a large private agency is at hand, the grant-in-aid expen- 
diture from Imperial funds bears anything like a fair propoition, especially in 
the higher schools, to expenditure on purely Government institutions. 


* Aided Schools. 

1 

Cost to 

Imperial Funds. 

Goverkmunt Schools. .. 

Cost to 

Imperial Funds. 

Hi{(her. Class, English - 

Jls. 

48,974 

■ f- 

Higher Class, English 

R », 

1,86,642 

Middle Class, English • • 

84,836 

Middle Class, English 

20,638 

Middle Class, Vernacular 

70,461 

Middle Close, Vernacular - 

81,662 

Total - - - i?,. j 

2,16,260 

Total - - - its. 

2,40,627 


This table should lie considered in conection with the fact that from the first 
it was intended that higher and middle class Government schools should not be 
* i>apatdiofieso,t'thc media fur the general education of the people, but should be models'* only, ‘ 
* '** to be superseded gradually by schools on the grant-in-aid system. In the 
Education Report for 1856r57, this view was distinctly put forward in the 
following (.‘sxfract: — ** Where in consequence of the increasing demand for 
English education we find, as we sometimes do, a diffictdty in pretenting the 
GoWrhment school from Mng overcrowded, tiie fee’ levied is gradhsUy raised, 
and hiducemcnt and opportunity are thus a&}rded for the establishment in the 
neighbourhood of one or more private schools under the grant-in-aid igrstmn, 
Ivihich schociB may in time be enaMed to supplant the Government schoid.” 


‘iM. 

tch; dated 
r Jannaiy 1864, 
paiagrai^S. 


An inquiry perhape, be made, whether in a {mvince where edaci^oa 
is so far advanced, and so appreciated aa In Bengal, and annual esq^midituM gI 

4,48,764 





4 . 48 ; 3 ff nipeeSi of which Government^fiy# 2»40;827 rupees, is sdll required for 
ftod nlkldle cites tehools' as mod^s. 


27 . As 'regards the higher dasses, then, there can be no doubt that sudoess 
baa largely attended the educatioDal system in Bengal ; hut testing all the 
results, w proposed above, by the^ standard 1^ , down in the Educational 
Despatches of 1854 and 1859. 1 think that the following inferences may be 
drawn that although it was considered in 1854 that the efforts of the 

Stete had tip to that time been eitclusively directed to the higher classes, 
and that after the establishment of universities, enough would have been done 
for those classes, the direct operation of the educational system is mainly upon 
the same classes still ; (2), that although the grant-in-aid system has, in accord- 
ance with the directions contained in the Despatch, been defined in a body of 
rules which have been made publicly known, and have resulted in a very large 
increase of educational operations, especi^y in middle class schools, the 
increase has involved so much additional charge to the State, and the expecta- 
^tions held out in 1854 of closing Government institutions, and so contributing 
to a still further development of the rules, have not as yet begun to he realised ; 
(3), that one main object of the Despatch— the provision of primar}^ instruction 
for the masses — has not yet been secured, and there is no fixed system, based 
on ** the direct instrumentality of Government,” from which its attainment can 
with any confidence, and at any reasonable cost to the State, be expected. 


98. A general review of the state of the educational system in this province Bombay, 
will be found in the last paragrah of the Director's Report. As compared with 
Bengal, the facilities of higher education are fewer, and more dependent on 

the direct instrumentality of Government, and less is done by private exertion 
and liberalty. This is alleged to be owing chiefly to the numerical weakness of 
missionary bodies in Western India, and is shown in the small proportion as com- 
pared with other provinces which the grant-in-aid expenditure bears to the whole 
Imperial expenditure. In Bombay, the director claims that greater attention 
has been paid to the introduction of regular standards of examination under 
which all pupils, both in Government and aided institutions, are tested and 
returned, also to the application of the some scale of standards to the classi- 
fication of schools, no boy being allowed to enter a high school until he has 
passed a certain examination. In Bombay the English system of payments by 
results has been introduced, both into private institutions and into those for • 
primary education, and though this system has not yet worked long enough to Poragnpb 37 of 
enable any decided opinion to be formed of its merits, its progress, so far, 
appears to be most encouraging. But by far the most successful feature in the 
connection of the State with education iii this Presidency is the establishment 
and progress of the educational cess, a full account of which I have given above. 

The cess bids fair to solve the great problem of the Despatch of 1854 — education 
for the masses : and it is owing to this cess the statistics, of education in 
Bombay when tried by the standard of the EducaBonol Code will not be found 
wanting, except in the two points of female education and the development of 
the jgrant-in-aid principle, to both of which the attention of the educational * > 
authorities during the current year has been especially directed. 

99. The main educational feature in Madras is the large operation of the Mkilras. 

teachers' certificate system,” for an account of wbi^ I must refer to para- 
graphs 372-373 of the compilation for last year, and for the grant-in-aid rules 
attached thereto. The working of this system during the year under review 

will be fcfhnd in detail in the*extxact from the Director's Report and in the uor- <• 
‘respondence in the Appendix. lx)oking now at the statistical tables, «we find 
■ success and failure in the same points as in Bengal ; but as far can be 
gathered firom mere starietics, the success would seem to be less, and *fhe failure 
greater. The institutions for the upper dasses are numerous and well attended, 
but they are far fewer, in propo^on to p<q>ulatioa, than in Bengal ; and the 
lower schools seem altogether iiiadeqaate to supply the requirements of the 
Piteid^cy, the proportion of ptipils to population being lower in Madras than 
in any 'pBC^ of British India. In elementa:^ education the greatest success has 
attends the i^stem of payment for results, but it is doulrtfid. whether, with- 
out a general cess, as in Bombay, this systetn ia capable of being extended 
at reasonable cost over a laige populatitm, and it has the inherent defect, 

$97- H before * 
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STATIftTICS. 

Betiim c»f private donationii atui emiriw* 
mcDts Iron) which aid wiut veedved hy the 
Department of Public Instructiou duriii 
18<KW07;— , 

Ha. a, p. 


Madras 

Oude 


b^ore referred to, df nfifiikitw dke ttotiem of the filutiei ** diti 
only” of private enterprise, and does not supply; eddeation where the need: it 
most urgent. The other system based on the hklncational Aet of 1863 is very 
slow in its opetdtkm, and is not always worked hanhonionsly by the district 
and the edueatioBal anthoriUes. €hreat strides have been made in other pro- 
vinces during the last few years in the extension of education generally, and 
more especiiSy of primary education, but Madras does not appear to have pro- 
gressed .with the rest. The cause of the shortcoming is very difficult to define, 
as the educational reports of this Pres^idency show no lack of zeal and ability in 
the department. 1 venture to suggest three reasons for the state of affairs 
which the statistical tables indicate. The last few * years have not been years 
eff inrosperity in Madras, as they have been in Northern and Western Tnffia, but 
yem of famine, fiestilcuce, and calamity. The people have had a hard time to 
five, ami there has been little surplus energy or money for education ; (2) there 
is no evidence in the reports of the same hearty and cordial cu-operation 
between the district and educational authorities which distinguishes the reports 
from the Punjab, Oude, or the Central Provinces, where the district officer 
appears to be considered as responsible for the state of education in his district 
as he is for any other feature in his t administration. On the contrary, in the 
working of the Educational Act, there is evidence of occasional collision in 
Madras, lastly, not only do the masses fail to receive anything like their 
“ proportionate share ” of public expenditure, but the total Imperial expendi- 
ture in Madras is far smaller in proportion to population than that in any 
other province; and hence, possibly, enough has not been 
done ^*to place the benefits of education plainly and prac- 
tically before the people.” On such a point no degiee of 
certainty eati, of course, be gathered from statistics, but there 
may be some significance in the fact that the private donations 
and endowments in Madras, with a population of 28 inillions, 
do nut bear any proportion to the amount contributed by the 
eight millions in Oude. 


I 


1,770 

01,800 


13 - 
U - 


North Wesfem 
I’rovincei). 


Punjab. 


100- The statistics of education in these provinces, seem, on the whole, and 
excepting female education, to correspond very fairly with the principles laid 
down in the Educational Code. Undoubtedly, as stated iu the note for last 
year, the means of education for the higher and middle classes are compara- 
tively meagre, but progress is being made in this direction, and there is 
nothing to show that the facilities offered are not adequate to the demand. 
An educational system which begins at the base, but produces a society like 
the Aligurh Institute, cannot be said to be making no progress among the 
higher cksses of the community. The Director’s summary at the close of his 
Report gives a fair r6sum6 of the operations of the year, and we may perhaps 
inckide, in the more satisfactory features of the i^ystcm, the consolidation of 
the loc^ cess on a permanent footing; the improvement, as tested by the 
University returns, of the character of the higher class of education, and in the 
number of those who avail themselves of it ; the warm co-operation aroused in 
the community^ and the establishment of local bodies in which it can work 
intelligeiM||||isiil^ directly ; and 1 would add, the evidence of something like a 
healthy English^ public school spirit, no unworthy tribute to the personal 
influence of the Director. * 

101. In this province the efforts of the l^ate in the cause of education have 
been e^ii^le, aiid*not unduly or too exclurively directed to any one section of 
the cfl^ihnnity, and hence they appear to be inaiilked by an uniform degree of 
success^* While elementary education has been placed on the sound and per- 
manent ba^s of the cess, female education has not been n^lected as in Bombay 
and lladrfis, and higher class education has received more fecilides than in 
the North West. The Educational Department in the Puniab is compara- 
tively young, but on* all points its action seems most to carry out the principles 
laid down in the Despatches of 1854 and 1859. The only fiiiiure which tiie 

statistics 

' — ' ■ 

t TWTWwwqibe fmwS-mert piwniiien^VjpttifliwiiMrdlaihswdmof tho late , Chirf C wn i ni w IftM i g 
<^tb« Central Provinerg upon the ttinuel reponk 

; The eeon at auyeet nuitdi and ea eeeeantof aOdetiegtiiMBwiU be fmad in thn*Bip«it finr» 18 SeMlft 



;i$bdbfle it ^ yesyiligfa cotit to Goveroment of fxdiege ochication ; 
it it' iiOffiiHilt to avoid tho ictmeloBioa tliat tho establishment of these 
b^egeSi before the xUlah ttfoools had bemi sufficiently long in eiistenoe to 
thmn vrith students, uras fnematuire. the Punjab Government and the 
edueatiomd authorities attribute thw want of success to the paucity of 
Government scholarships, k having been ruled that only one-third of the 
matriculated students of each year are to be provided with scholarships from 
the Imperial funds, one-third being tbe proportion allowed in Bengal. The 
eorrespondmce will be found in the Appendix. In the Report for the year, the 
Director complains of the wimt of “ liberal scbolarsbi^ oh which college 
students can support themselves and their famiUes during the four years of 
college study in other words, a scholarship in the Punjab is not to be com- 
peted for and ^ven as the reward of distinguished merit, but is to be a payment 
made by Government to induee students to receive from Government the 
advantage of a costly education. But it may be observed that so large an 
appropriation of imperial funds to tbe bmiefit of the few, and calculated to 
create an artificial demand for a higher order of educatitm than the community 
generally cares for, woidd seem to be opposed, not only to tbe theory of educa- 
tion propounded in the Despatch of 1654, but also to the previous policy of the 
State. In Macautay's well known Minute of 1835, on the study of Sanscrit and 
Arabic, written by him aftvr being appointed President of the Council of Educa- 
tion, there is a passage which, mutatis mutandis, seems so applicable, that 1 will 
quote it at len^h 


I can by no means admit that, when a nation of high intellectual attainments under- 
takes to superintend the education df a nation coin|>arative]y ignorant, the learners are 
absolutely to prescribe the course urluch .is to be taken by the teachers. It is not neces- 
tary, however, to say anything on tliis subject; for it is proved by unanswerable evidence 
that wc arc not at present securing the co-operation of the natives. This is proved by 
the fact that we are forced to pay our Arabic and Sanscrit students, while those who learn 
English ore willing to pay us. 

1 have been told that it is not the iashiem for students in India to study at their own 
cost. This only confirms me in my opinion. Ifothing is more certain than that it never 
can, in any part of ti)e world, be necessary to pay men for doing what they think pleasant 
and profitable. Indk is no exception to . this rule. The people of India do not require 
to be p(ud for eating rice when they are hungry, or for wearing woollen cloth in tlic cold 
season. To come nearer to tlie case before us, the children who learn their letters and a 
little elementary arithmetic from the village schoolmaster ore not paid by him. He is 
paid for teaching them. Wh 3 r then is it neccssa^ to pay people to learn Sanscrit and 
Arabic? Evidently because it is felt that the Sanscrit and Arabic arc languages the 
knowledge of which does not com|>on8ate for the trouble of acquiring them. On all such 
subjects the state of the market is the decisive test.” 


102. A question has recently been raised, but not yet, I think, officially put 
forward, whether another university is not required in the Bengal Presidency, 
and undoubtedly the strong vernacular element iu the educational systems of 
Northern India is very inadequately represented in tbe Galcntta institution. 
I do not venture to offer an opinion as to whether there is or is not any imme- 
diate necessity for the measure, but the condition of the colleges ki tbe Punjab 
would seem to be a standing example of tbe dan^r of any step in advance of 
actual requirements. 

• 

103. In Oude and tbe Cent^ Provinces the establishment of organised 

departments is so recent, that the progress and prospects of education, as shown 
in the'Directenrs’ RepPito, .rather than the numerical results, as shown in the 
at^istical tobies, vnll be8t«daiin our attention. It may perhaps, h^ever, be 
aud that, in all points, these provkices are working steadily up to the standard 
laid down in the Despatches of 1834 and 1859. \ 

194. In the Hyderabad Assigned Dhtricts and in Irtish Burmab the depart- 
ments, on an organised system, are comparatively in an initiatory stage, and 
the reports of next year must be awaited before we can learn the direction in 
wbkh their edncatioual operations will work. In neither province has there 
be^ as yet any educational cem or system of primary instruction ; but in 
l^ti^ Burmah, the Chief CaamuMatemr has pdntra out tiih Bhuddist monas- 

397- H » teries, 
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teries, the ind^nous efelioolA ^ the coiintrf, as « good groimd*work^r the 
future estahlismneiit and extension of the scheme. The Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts have in some degree shared nvith Bombay in the profits of the cotton 
trade, and have been exempted from the calamities which have more recently 
overtaken some portions of Southern and Eastern India. The propriety of the 
establishment of an educational cess will no doubt be considered during the 
year.* 

* 

105. The most important educational facts of the year under review will be 
found in detail iu the extracts from the Reports of the Directors ^ven below. 
Among them may be mentioned Miss Carpenter’s visit to India, and the 
stimulus given thereby to the cause of female education ; the establishment of 
local educational Committees in the North Western Provinces ; the means of 
education opened for European and Indo-European children in Bombay ; the 
progress of the cess ; the steps taken towards the education of native princes ; 
and Professor Bubler’s tour in search of Sanscrit manuscripts in the same 
Presidency. 

106. As a matter of general interest, it may be mentioned that the trustees 
of the ‘‘ Gilchrist Educational Trust ” having expressed a wish to establish two 
annual scholarships of 100 /. each, tenable for three years, to be held by natives 
of India at the Universities of London and Edinburgh, the Government of 
India asked for the opinion of local Governments os to the best mode of giving 
effect to the plan. Tt was suggested, in reply, that it was necessary to notify 
the scheme in the “ Gazette of India " and the Ghzettes of the several 
Presidencies for general information, and that the selection of candidates from 
each province and the conduct of the examinations should be made by officers 
of the Educational Departments. The local Governments were, however, 
unanimous that the inducements offered were not likely to attract any large 
number of candidates, as u stipend of 100 L was not enough to enable a native 
student to proceed to England or Scotland for a three years’ course, sincje nearly 
two-thirds of the whole amount would have to be expended on the voyage to 
and fro, and only one* third would remain for his support. It was added that if 
the trustees had the means of expending 600 1 a year on tlie higher education 
of natives of India in England, it would ])robably be more advantageous to 
endow one annual scholarship of 200 /. tenable for three years, and to assign it 
to each of the three Presidency towns in turn ; and that, in that case, the trus- 
tees might not be unwilling to connect the Gilchrist scholarship with the three 
Indian Universities, and leave the selection and examination of candidates to 
those bodies. 'I'he scheme was sent back to England with these and other 
minor proposed modifications, and the final decision of the trustees will be found 
in the Appendix. 

107* In conclusion, it may be noted that the year has been marked by 
the deaths of three officers in the Educational Department, two in the Punjab, 
and one in piitish Durmah ; of the former, the Punjab Government writes as 
follows ; — 

“ The Lieutenant Govcrnoi;^ has to notice with deep regret the loss, by death, of two 
members of the Educational De{)artmcnt of this province, of Mr. Hutton, Inspector of 
^hools. Frontier Circle, who died of smoU-pox at Hurripur, and of Major A. B. 
Fuller, B.A., Director of Public Instruction, who was unfortunately drowned while en 
route from Murree to Rawul Pindee. Mmor Fuller was appoihted Director of Public 
Listruction in succession to the late Mr. W. D. Arnold in 1860 . The subjoined statistics 
will show to some extont the great pn^resa education has made in this province daring 
the period of Ips incumbency of the office of Director of Public Instruction, and bears 
testimony do the ability and efficiency of his administration ; but bis Honor desires fnrtbw 
to place on record his high appreciation of the consdentious and indefittupiUo manner in 
. wiueb ^e late Director diiMmarged the important duties of . lus office, ana his sense of the 
. great 


* The eesB^tts aow* heen iotndnoed by the late Resident Sir R. Temple, and on the model of the oess in 

tbo Centnl Riwrbioet^ iU praaent Undt Ming one pot oent. on tho land rsvmine. 
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1869-00. 

lB66-«7. 

' 

No. 

No. 

Nntnber of students matrioulated at the Caloutta UniTenity 


114 

Number of scholars attending-— 

Zillah sofaools ------ ---- 

798 

6,753 

Villag;e schools - 

27,264 

45,298 

Number of touchers receiving training in normal schools • • • 

76 

986 

« 

Its. 

St. 

^ Total amount of fees paid by scholara of OovernmenL schools, &o» - 

1,184 

17,477 

Amount expended in grant8*in-aid to private institutions (on reoom* 
mendatioa of Direotor) - 

8,960 

1,86,964 


No. 

No. 

Number of scholars attending private grant*in-aid institutions 

1,494 

l7fi7Q 

Total, iiuuiher of persons receiving instruction in Governmont and aided 
institutions 

49,888 

86,608 ” 


The death of Mr. Hough, the first incumbent in the office of Director of 
Public Instruction in British Burmah, is thus recorded by the Chief Commis- 
sioner : — “The first' Director of Public Instruction, Mr. G. Hough, was an 
officer eminently fitted to conciliate and encourage both teachers and pupils. 
His high sense of the importance of the work before him impelled him to con- 
tinue in the discharge of his duties at a time when he should have sought 
change of climate and respite from his labours. By his death the Burmese 
}'Ouths have lost a true friend, and the service a valuable officer.” 

1 08 . Having now attempted to show what are the principles of the Indian 
Educational Code, and what are the most noticeable points in the statistics of 
education as tested by these principles, I proceed to give extracts from the 
Annual Reports. It is to them that I must refer for information in detedl 
of tlic operations of the year. 


February 1868 . 


Arthur Sowells 
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PART If. 

EXTRACTS FROM ANNUAL REPORTS. 


' EXTRACT ftom the Rgpobt of the Syndicate of the Calcutta Umversity^ 186t}'>67. 

Tab neual examinations have been hold daring the year in Arts, Law, MecUcine, and 
Civil Engineering. 

Soon after the result of the examination of entrance candidates in 1865 was published. 
Sir Cecil Beadon drew the attention of the Syndicate to the fact that out of 1,500 candi- 
dates only 510 had passed, and suggested that some check should he imposed on the 
admission of candidates to future examinations who were not likely te pass. The Syndi- 
cate concurred in thinking it desirable to exclude from tlio examination candidates of 
whom there was no reasonable Hkelihood tliat tlicy would pass, and recommended, that 
the form of certificate for admission to the examination should he altered in such a manner 
as to require from teachers an expressiou of opinion as to the fitness of their candidates to 
undergo examination. In accordance with the recommendation of tlic Syndicate, the 
Faculty of Arts, and subsequently the Senate, adopted the form of certificate for entrance 
c^didates, which is given at page 20 of the Minutes. At the same time a proposal to 
divide the successful candidates at the entrance. First Arts and B. A. Exiuninations, 
into three classes, instead of two classes, was adopted. Ihe standard of marks for the 
first class has not been altered, but the second class consists of students who occupy a 
mean {tosition, as regards marks, between those of the first ag d third classes. This sub- 
division of succossfvu candidates will not only afford a better discrimination between the 
merits of those who pass, hut will also aid educational authorities in classiiying the schools 
in their re8i>ective provinces. 

The new form of certificate for entrance candidates was required at the examination of 
this year, and, as might have been anticipated, fewer candidates were sent up. There 
were 1,350 candidates, of whom €38 passed, 48 were absent, and 664 failed. Of the 
po^d candidates, 76 were pl^ed in tlie first class, 299 in the second, and 269 in the 
third class. Of the 664 candidates who were rejected, 530 failed in English, 91 in the 
second laugtuige, 359 in History and Geography, and 346 in Mathematics. 

For the first examinarion in Arts there were 426 candidates, of whom 131 passed, 43 
were absent, and 252 failed. Of the passed candidates, 14 were placed in the first class, 
44 in the second, and 73 in the third class. Of the rejected candidates, 147 failed in 
English, 96 in tlie second langnagh, 174 in History, 155 in Mathematics, and 136 in 
Philosophy. 

There were 141 candidates for the d^rce of B. A., of whom 60 passed, 12 were al>scnt, 
and 69 failed. Of tlie successful candidates, 10 were’ placed in the first class, 28 in the 
second, and 22 in the third class. Of the rejected candidates, 29 failed in English, 2 in 
the second language, 37.in History, 41 in Mathematics, 48 in Mental and Morm Science, 
and 24 in the optional subjects. 

These results show a higher per-centi^e of failures at both tlie higher examinations in 
Arts than last year. . . 

The Syndicate have therefore deemed it desirable to propose an alteration in the form 
of the certificate of esndidates for these examinations, which will enable lioads of affiliated 
colleges to keep back candidates who are not, in their opinion, likely to pass. The 
Faculty of Arts have approved of the change, and it is now submitted to tlie Senate for 
their sanction. * 

There were 31 candidates for Jlonours in Arts, of whom 18 passed, 5 being placed in 
the first class, 6 in the second class, and 7 in the third class, and 4 were absent. 

There were also 8 candidates for the degree of M. A., of whom four passed. 

At the examination in Law there were 53 candidates, of whom 22 were passed for the 
degree of Bachelor in Law, and 14 for a License. Of the latter, 5 were subsequently 
derJared to be entitled to the d^ree of B. L., under Clause 7 of^o B. L. regulations. 

Two candidates appeared for Honours in Law, and one Jbf them passed in Mercantile 
Law and iti International 1/aw. 

At the examination for a License in Civil -'Engineering there were 9 candidates, all of 
whom ftuled.^* 

The wdre 46 candidates for the first examination in Medicine, of whom 18 passed in 
ihe see<md dmsion. At the second examination in Medicine and Surgexy, tliere were 
iiO candidates, of whom 6 whre passed in the first division, and 1 1 in the second. 

Mr. Prenu^and Roychand’s munificent donation of two lakhs of rupees has been 
invested in 5 per Cent. Government Securities, and, at a meeting of the ^nate on the 
July, a plan for the opppropriation of the proceeds of this endowment in the founda- 
r *' tion 


ATots.— -This compilation is inteaded to gin tlie ristof esoh report in a coDvemsat fotn aasncttxnlsKred by 
pumljr local details or volnminoos statistios.— >A. Jai 
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tion of. latudenttliipiay to be owned after the dooor> was adopted, 
eoheme ore ^ven at page 23 of the Mlntitea. 

. . The Committee of the DuiF Memorial . Fdnd ofSoeed to transfer the money in their hands 
to the University for the purpose of founding four scholarships, to bo awarded upon the 
result .of the first examination in Arts> and the Senate have accepted this benefaetion 
firom the subscribers. 

The syndicate lutve referred to the Faulty of Arts, for consideration and report, the 

a uestion of introducing some uniform system f<>r the spelling of Indian proper names in 
le Koman character, and a eub-eommittee of Ibe Faculty has been appointed to make a 
report. 

'The Syndicate have conceded to pupil teachers in Govenmment training schoelc, ori 
condition of their having served for a full period of two years as pupil teachers or school- 
masters after passing the entrance examination, the privileges of schoolmasterB as regards 
admission to the first examination in Arts. Tho certificates of such candidates must, 
however, be countersigned by the Director of Public Instruction. 

The present system of admitting private students to the entrance examination, upon 
certificate signed by deputy inspectors of schools, has not been found to check the 
admission of'eandidates, who are quite unfit to go up to the examinntlen, and the Syndicate 
propose to require that such certificates in j5itnre be signed by the prineipid of an alBliated 
' college, or by one of the inspectors of schools, and the sanction of the Senate to ibis' change 
is now solicited. 

The question of levying a foe for admission to the examination of honours in Arts has 
been considered, and* with the approval of tho Faculty of Arts, it is proposed that a fee 
of 50 rupees be payable for admission to all future examinations. 

Tlie Syndicate desire to toko tliis opjiortunity of recording the sorrow which they have 
felt at the great loss which the University has sustained by. the premature death of the 
Lord IVtshop of Cuhruttn. 'i'his is not the place for a detailed enumeration of the many 
excellent qualities by whicli the late Metropolitan v/as distinguished. But in common 
with all wlio ever had official relations witli Bisliop Cotton, the Syndicate had frequent 
occasion to observe and admire his ready solution of difficult questions, his conciliatory 
and generous spirit, his ripe and varied experience, and his large and liberal treatment of 
all matters arising out of the great objects of university education. The Syndicate there- 
fore desire that this iin|icrfect testimony to the memory of Bishop Cotton be placed on 
record in their Minutes. 

The Honourable H. S. Maine has retired from the Vice Chonccllorriiip, having 
dischai^cd the duties of that office for double the period for which it is ordinarily hel£ 
Mr. Maine’s extensive and varied information, his correct and clasrical habits of thought 
and sjteccli, and his fatniliurity with the scope, object, and details of the universi^ system 
prevalent in Buglaiid, singularly qualified him to preside over the University of Calcutta. 
These eminent qualities have been rejieatodly acknowledged by the Government, and by 
the public interested in the progress of education, and the Syndicate cannot allow this 
occasion to ^lass without formally placing on record their testimony to the great value of 
Mr. Maine’s services during the term of his high office, extending over the past four 
years. 

The following is a statement c»f the receipts and disbursements of the University, from 
Ist May 13«6 to 3 let March 18G7; — 

RECEIPTS. 


► 


From Government 


7b. pn 

43,028 3 6 




Fees. 


Rsn a. p» 


Entrance Examination - - • 

First Examination in Arts . « * 

B. A. Degree Exomiimtion . - w 

2^1. A. Degree Examination 
B* L. Degree Examination' - « « 

LiiceuBc in law Examination - « * 

Xa* M. IS! and B. M- Eirst Exiuninatioii 
L. M. S. and B- M. Second Exaanination 
Additional E. M« S. Fees « - * 

E. C. E. Examination - - 

Fees for diiTilioate certificates 
Fines ------ 


13,500 

8,320 

4,230 

400 

1,410 

300 

240 

400 

20 

225 

18 

18 





Sft,871 


Book Funs. 


Proceeds frem the sale of University Publications 


Torsi. 


6,342 Id - 


•R(. 


77,042 


6 
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DXSBDRSEMENm 


aL 


> 

4,669 

- 


1,100 

- 

- 

9,?5d 


- 

0|557 

8 

6 

23y700 

- 

- 


Establiriimeut 
Office rant • 
SiffiBlanffiipe 


Rettavoention to Examiners 


PfMd to the General Treasury, as per sab-treasnrer's receipts No. 6/S78 of 
11th August 1866, No. 0/1867 of 19tfa January 1667, and No. 6/1661 of 
S6th March 1867 - 

Tota& . - jBs. 


Jit. ii. p. 


48, OSS a 0 

84,618 18 > 


77,643 - 6 


NvMBEit of Caeuidates at Umversity Examinations, and the Number Passed in each Year since 1857. 
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EXTKACTS from the BxsroBT of the Sjndioateof the Bombay University, 1866>>67. 


CoMPABATTVB Statekbkt showlnff the Number of ^Can^datcs who Presented ihem- 
selvcB, and who Passed at the foUowing Examinations in 1865-66 and 1866— 67> 


Exahikaciohs. 

1 866-06. 

18 66-6 7. 

Presented. 

PeuMed. 

Presented. 

Passed. 

Matrioulation - . - 


- 1 

288 

Ill 

458 

03 

First Examination in Arts • 

m • 

• 

50 

20 

50 

21 

B.A. Examination 

• • 

- . 

26 

10 

80 

16 

M.A. Examination 

m «• 

- 

7 

4 

8 

8 

Honours in Arts ... 

m • 

- 

2 

2 

' ' 1 

— • 

liLaB. Examination « - 

- 

m 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Honours in Ijaw - 

- 

m 

2 

2 



First Examination for L.M. • 

- 


5 

4 

— 


Second Examination for Ti.M. 

- 

- 

1 

1 

4 

2 

First Examination in Civil Engineering 

- 

- 

- 

8 

2 

* Total - - 

- 

882 

162 

570 

188 


(A.) — ^Examinatioks. 

I. Matriculation Examination . — At this examination, wbieh was held in November last, 
440 candidates wore ex^ined, of whom 93 passed the examination. Of these 69 were 
Hindus, 18 Parsees, 4 Sindliis, and 2 Portuguese. 

The following information as to their place of education is collected from the candidates’ 
own letters of application for permission to attend the examination ; — 


]!'• from Blphinstone High School. 

10 „ Poona High School, 

e „ Ratnagherry High School. 

7 I'ree Cleiicral Assembly’s Institution, 

Buiubay. 

6 ,, Surat School. 

G „ Bombay Proprietary School. 

6 „ Ahemeuabad High School. 

3 „ Belgaum Sirdar’s High School. 

8 „ Dhoolia High Sohom. 

3 ,, Hyderabad High School. 

2 ,, Poona Engineering College. 


2 from Poona Free Church Mission Institu- 
tion. 

2 ,, Sir J. J. Parsee Benevolent Institution. 

1 ,, Alimednuggur Government English 

School. 

1 ,, Buba Gokhlay’s' English School. 

1 ,, Gciiorul Assembly’s Institution. 

1 ,, Kurrachee High School. 

1 „ Neriad Government English School. 

1 „ Nassick Government English School. 

1 ,, Poona College. 

1 ,, Poona Normal College. 

2 „ Private tuition. 

93 iu all^ 


II. Firot Examination in Art *. — There were 59 candidates who had applied for poimis- 
mon to appear at the examination, of whom 21 passed the examination. Of these 14 were 
from Hlphinsione College, 4 from Poona College, and 3 from Free Ooneral Assembly’s 
Institutjpn, Bombay ; 15 being Hiadns, 4 Parsees, 1 a European, wd 1 a Portuguese. 

HI. Examination the Eegrree of B.A , — There were 36 candidates, of whom 15 pas s ed 
the examination, 2 being placed in the first division, and the remaining 13 in‘*the second 
division. Of these 9 were from Elpbinstone College and 6 from Poona College ; 9 being 
Hindus, 5 Parsees, and 1 a Sindlii. , 

IV. ExaminaBon for the Degree of JM.A, in English and Latin. — There 'were 3 candi- 
dates from Elphinstone College, of whom 2 passed the examination ; 1 being a Parsee and 
the other a Khoja Muhammeflaui. 

V. Examinatitm for the Degree tf JILA. in History and JF%t70sopAjf.— There were 
2 candidates frmn Elphinstone College, 1 bdng a Hindu and the other a Parsee. They 
both failed to pass the examination; 

Yl.-JS’xamifuntton for the Degroo of M.A, fri MaBiematie* oend Uottural Fhilosephy.— 
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was 1 candidate wlio passed ihe examiiMtioa; was a Paroee front Elpfaittstone 
College. 

YII. ExamineMon the Degree of LL,S, — were' Sf candidateB fhan Govern* 
ment Law Scbooli. Tlutv were both Bjndtts. l^ej botit passed the examination* and 
were placed' in tim seeoita division. 


VIII. Exgniieuiii^km. for the Degree of — ^IRiere were 4 caniSdates fbam Grant 

Medical Cd^we* off whom 2 passed tiie exasninationj and were ^taoed in the first class. 
They wmre beat Hindus. 

IX. .Flhvr Examination in Choil Et^ineeriug^--^A% this examination, wMch was held for 
the first -time by the University, 3 candidates, who were ex-students ' of the Poona Civil 
Hnjnhhering College, were examined; oS these 2 passed the examiimtion, 1 being placed 
in we first division and the other in the second division. They were both Hindus. 


B. — Univbbsity Mbxtinos. 

During the past nine months the aggregate number of meetings of the University have 
been 43; of 'which 3 have been meetings of the Senate, 10 meetings of the Syndicate, 
4 of the Faculty of Arts, 3 of tlie Faculty of Law, 5 of the Faculty of Medicine, 5 of the 
Faculty of Civil Engineering; the remaining being meetings of the several Boards of 
Examiners and of the Board of Accounts. 


C. — Axteba,tioiis in and Additions to Keoddations. 

Since the last Convocation, the approval of his Excellency the Governor of Bombay in 
Council to certain alterations in, and additions to, the bye-laws and regulations meniioned 
in the last Report was received, and the regulations thus altered liave been since acted on. 

During tiic period under rejK>rt, regulations for the Jam Shri Yibhiyi Scholarship were 
submitted to the Senate, and were recently approved of by them, and will be submitted 
fbr the approval of the Governor of Bombay m Council. 

A new set of regulations for the degree of Master of Civil Engineering were also 
approved of by the Senate, and will be submitted for the approval of tbe Governor of 
Bombay in Council ; <is also alterations which have been mode by the Senate in Rcgnlo- 
tlous 9 and 20 of Medicine removing General Physiology and Anatomy from ilie second 
to the first examination for the degree of L.M. 


D. — Univebsity Pbizes. 

The Syndicate have to congratulate the University on th^ excellent working of the 
Jugannoth Sunkersett Sanskrit SehotarshipH. Twenty-one candidates presented them- 
selves for examination ; one scholarship of 25 rupees per mensem was awarded to Yesh- 
vant Ydsudev,. Athalu, of Ratnagherry High School, and one of 20 rupees per mensem 
to Govind Shripat Shikard, of Dhoolla High School. Both of these scholarships are 
tenable for tliree years. 

The competition for other University prizes has not been so satisfactory. For the 
Manocigee Ldx^ee Gold Medal ceily one essay was sent in, and 'this not having come up to 
the proper standard, the medal was not awarded. 

The Hitmojee Cureeffee Pfixe also remained unaworded. The Syndicate, however,- 
thou^t it expedient, for the furtherance of the purposes of the endo'wment, to aWard 50 
rupees to Mr. Mdnakji Nasurv-uirji Ndndvati^ for the compwwtivo ^oellenee of his poem,' 
though they did not consider it worthy of the prise. 


S. — EhSOWMEWTS ANX> BBNSYACI39BONg. 

in Letter liiio. 988, dated 8th October 1666, Oovenaneiih oflbred tp the Univomiy «n 
ai^ti<mal''aite in contiimataon northwards of the existing dbB,,eiid the north-east oomer 
imfitihg the etjitriinoe.to Church-street. At the annasl nneihag of the Senate^ held on- 
the 22nd. Deoeihber 1866, it was unanimbasly resolved, the additional rite ofibred 

by..ChQveriiawntbe zei^eetfullyr aoeepted, vriw-l]ttLbast:1iHnsfcs o£tiie.Sene*^^ 


The 





fiJlowing book* werci 2ttaiK)i»l«d,Jk9 ^ Uxuvenitj labxxuy dnciaig the period under 
reView ; — = 

By JP^ditie ButTveti a m r- 

Ttilingual DiodonarT, by Mot^ni Prusead Misr. ' 

Catalome of the Onenw Pooke for sale in the l<lbrary of ihe CoU^e of Fort 
Geo^e. 

Reports c£ the JEnte .Soerd of Fduoadon and 'Director of Public InetruOtionj 
B<«abay Kreaidenoy» from 1840 to 1865->^. . 

Reports on Public Instruction, in the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and the 
STorth Western Provinces. 

Reporte of the Geological Survey of India for the years 1860-^1, 1861~62, M>d 
1862-eS. 

Reports of the Second Series, Part 1, to Third Series, Part VI, of the Palaaon.- 
wogiea Indicik 

Travel in England by Eursondass Mui^ee. 

Cowasjee Patoll’s Chronology of Eras of dideront Nadons. 

JBy the Sombay Branch of the Royal Aaiatie Society t 

A complete set of the . Bombay Branch -of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journals 
tvom July 1841 to 1865. 

F. — ^RBTJBfiMiSlfT OF TH£ L.AT£ RjSGIBTSAB. 

a 

Since the last convocation for conferring degrees. Dr. R. S. Sinclair, who had served 
the University as registrar from its coramenoemcnf , retired from his office. On this event 
the following resolution was passed by tlie Senate at their annual meetup : 

The Senate, in nodcing the retirement of R. S. Sinclair, Esq., I< from the rcgistrar- 
6hlx> of the University, resolve to place on dieir minutes the expression of their deep sense 
of obligation to tliat gentleman for the important and valuable services rendered by him 
to llio University, especially in organising the registrar’s office, and assisting in putting 
into form the enactments of the University.” 

At the same meeting of the Senate, the following resolution of the Senate was also 
passed : 

** The University of Bombay, in token of its regret for the undmely decease of 
Dr. Haines, and to show its appreciation of his many valuable services as fellow, aedng 
registnir, syndic, and examiner, resolves to vote the sum of l,()00 rupees towards the 
proposed testimonial in honour of Dr. Haines* memory, and to request die permission of 
Government for the payment of this sum from the General Fee Fund.” 

In adverting to diis resolution, with which they close their Jhiatory of tlie academical 

J ^car., tlie Syndicate feel that- in the much lamented Surgeon Robert Haines they have 
ost a most valuable colleague, and the University one of its brightest ornaments. 


EXTRACTS from the Rkport of the Director of Public Instrucdon 

in Bengal, 1806-67. 

At the close of the year under review, the niuuber of collies and schools. Government 
and Aided, was 2,908, and the number of students in them 1,21,460, against 2,561 scliools 
and 1,13,862 students at die end of die preceding year. The returns of the year reported 
iqKin exhibit, therefore, an increase of 347 schools and 7,618 scholars. In addiuou to 
these institutions, 425 private schools under inspection, which receive no pecuniary aid 
from Government, have furnished returns, giving the number of scholars attending tliem 
as 13,460. The total number of colleges and scliools under the inspection of the 
Ediieatiunal Department was therefore 3,333, and ^le number of students in them 
1,34,940. 

These statements show n fair increase both of schools *and scholars; but it is repre- 
sented by most of the School Inspectors that the famine which rageid in some districts, and 
die consequent high prices which ruled throughout the country, have almost everywhere 
impeded tlie progress of education in a greater or less degree ; and it is jusdy argued, that 
“but for this cause and the Qoi^dnued prevalence of the epidemic fever, which has not yet 
loosed its hold on the districts it bas ravaged for the last five years, the returug of the year 
would have exhibited a vasdy larger increase than has actually taken place. 

In addition to, the regular returns for schools under inspection, infonnation has been 
obtained about a considerable number of unaided and uninspected ^hools both an Calcutta 
and in the oonntry districts. The Inspectors’ returns include 808 sudi schools, having an 
attendance of 30,616 pupils. Of ih^, the Calcutta schools are mostly large and flourish- 
ing institutions of the higher class, in the hands either of native managers or of various^ 
mi^oBaxy bodies ; those in the country districts are chiefly indigenous village patshalas, 
kept by . toe old-fashioned gimnnahaspya. . 

2Gie -inquiries that have been instituted regarding the latter have been restricted to such 
os -have an attendance of 20 papils -and upwards ; but even under titia limitation there can 
be no.doubt jcntoms .are for finito eenkplete. e 
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64 l?Amm RELATING TO 

The i^cneral returna are dandfied m l3ie following Tatdesi*^ 

IKetitbn of Ckillegea and Sdiools receiving AUowanoes from the State- 

3l8t March 1867. 


c . 


Govbbkment Institutions. 

Colleges ^General) 

Colleges professional, including Law Deparments) 

Medical College (Vernacular Departments) « 

Mudressos 

School of Art 

Normal Schools : 

For Masters 

For Mistresses ------ 

Schools for Bovs : 

EngHsli — liid^her Class - - . • 

,, Middle Class • « . . 

Vernacular^Middle Class - - • • 

„ Lower Class - - - - 

Schools for Girls (Native) - - - - - 


Pkivate Institutions unubr InspuctioNo 

Receiving AVowancen under the QranUin»AAd RuUex 

Colleges (General) 

Normal Schools ; 

For Masters 

For Mistresses ------ 

Schools for Boys : 

English— Higher Class . - - - 

„ Middle Glass - • 

Vernacular— Middle Class - - - - 

,, Lower Class f.- • • • 

School of Useful Arts - - - - - 

Schools for Girls : 

Euroijean and other Foreign races 
Native 

Receiving Allotoaiices under other Rules : 
Schools for Bovs: 

English — irligher Class - - - - 

„ Middle Class . • - - 

Vernacular — Middle Class - - - - 

„ Lower Class - 

Schools for Girls : 

European and other Foreign races 
Native 


Under Inspection. 

Schools for Boys i 

- English— Higher Class 
Middle Class 

Vemaciilai’— Middle Class - r.- 

,, liOwer Class - 

Schools for Girls (Native) - - - 


Not under Insi*bction. 

Schools for Boys ; 

English — Higher Class 
,, Middle Glass 
Vernacular — Middle Class - ‘ - 

,, » ^ Lower Class - 

Schools for Girls: 

Buz'tilieiia a.kd other Foreign races 
Native 


IV i 


. '-jv ur 




j;. 


Namber of 
InBtitutions. 

Number of 
Pupils. ' 

*8 




6 




2 


376 


2 

- 

90 


1 


31 


26 


1,368 


1 


34 




6,848 




1,112 




6,865 



' 

3,262 




65 

23,194 


oUo 


0 


400 


6 


139 


1 


10 


77 


0,460 


821 


10,466 


dOB 


21,358 


282 


0,176 


1 


106 


12 


849 


183 

1,804 

4,338 

50,270 



1 


134 


8 


346 


105 


7,771 


1,037 


20,666 


2 


197 


GO 

1,308 

804 

30,007 


Umiiim 

8 

1 



68 




48 








24 



18,460 


4E5 

, 


i 



17 V 


6,430 


36 


1,960 


8 


234 


728 


33,061 


i» 


602 


8 


249 



808 


30,616 


1,233 


44.076 










* Tndasive of the First Arts cluses attached U|i the AoglooFersleii Dspaitmentof the Caloiitta Modrena, which 
taiaed ata stadenta at the end of the year. 

t Inelaaive cf the Anglo- Poraian Department of the Calcutta Mudreaaa. 
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l%e number of ^remmeut edhools bae inore^d bj 11, of which Wo are normal 
Bchobla for training of teachera ; whilst the numl^ of institutions sided under We 
Ghrant'in»Aid Buies has inereased by 95, and 341 additional schools have been aided under 
other rules. 

Income and ExPENDirruRS.—BzoluBive of the charges in schools which receive no 
allowances ihnn the State, the totol expenditure of the Education Department for the 
11 months, ending 31st MaWh 1887, was 32,90,691 rupees, of which 9>04,929 rupees 
was contributed from local sources of income, the net charge won the public revenue 
amounting to 13,85,762 rupees. Taking the total revenue of me Lower Provinces for the 
year (11 months) at 13,42,04,915 rupees, the State expenditure was 1*03 per cent, of the 
public income. The cost for each student was Rt, 11. 6 a. 6p., or about 1/. 2<. 9f/. 

Fees.-— The receipts from fees^for the 11 montlis are 4,96,713 rupees, of which 2,71,623 
rupocB wore paid in Government institutions, and 2,25,090 rupees in Aided insti- ueetipu from Vm, isoc-c?. 

tutions, os shown in the margin. ■ Tlie receipts for tiie last five years and the Government inaUtation^ N«.2,7i,m 
rates of increase from year to year are given below ; — ‘ * * *** 

Af. 4,96,713 


• 

Government and A.ided Institutioiis. 

] 86 Si- 03 . 

1803 - 04 . 

lB 04 - 65 e 

1866 - 66 . 

1866-67 
(11 mtbi.) 

Amount realiecd ------ 

2 , 94,631 

3 , 48,576 

4 , 44,297 

5 , 13,288 

4 , 96,718 

Increase per cent, per annum on tlie collections 
of the previous year' - - . - 

I 4‘44 

16*84 

i 

27*44 

! 

15*63 

5-67 


Financiai. Abstuact. — The following Tabic exhibits the distribution of expenditure 
for the year, and the pcr-ceniage which the charge returned under each head bears to 
the total aggregate expenditure from all sources : — 


Abstuact of Distribution of Expenditure during the Year 1866-67 (11 Months). 





EXPENDITURE. 


i 

SOlTttCB or CllAHGE. 


From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

Fro 

Feen and 
Fines. 

M Local F 

Other Locu 
Sources. 

1 

DND8. 

Total. 

Total 

Expenditun 

from 

Imperial 

and 

Local Funds 

■iJ 

1 

'll 

Jlircction 


39,730 




39,730 

17.3 

Inspection 

• 

1,87,280 

• • 

" • 

• • 

1,87,280 

817 

Govbrnuent Collkoxs. 








General — Affiliated to the University in Art$ 

. 

1,43,906 

5«,26.'> 

22,14* 

72,409 

2,16,315 

9*44 

Special— Ditto in Irate, Medicine* and Engineering 

1.17,292 

33,217 

2,012 

35,229 

1,52.&21 

0-65 

Government Miidreasas «... 


14,652 

829 

2,S63 

2,887 

17,539 

•76 

Government Schools. 

. General. 








Bcge* 

Higher Clast, Entrlish .... 


1,88,542 

1,52,743 

27,104 

1*79,847 

8,68,689 

1G‘08 

Middle Class, English .... 

. 

20,633 

7,487 

140 

7,627 

28,260 

1 23 

Middle Clan. Vernacnlar .... 

. 

31,652. 
19, '376 

14,882 

581 

15,463 

47,115 

2-05 

Lower Class, Vernacnlar • « . . 

• 

8,747 

78 

3,825 

23,201 

1-01 

* For Girls. , a 








Hativea 

• 

6,792 

200 

- 

200 

6,392 

•30 

Government Sohoou* 

gPEOlAL. 

ScheoU (^Medicine. 

Bennli Department, Modioal College • 
Hindnstani Department, Medical College - 

m 

18,368 

1,807 



t 

i 

a 

15,195 

•66 

• 

22,612 

178 

- 

173 

22,790 

•99 

yormdl SeJkoole. 








For Masters 

. 

1,00,960 

6,570 

303 

6,378 

m m 

1,07,823 

470 

For Mistresses ' *....• 


1,449 

• . 

1,449 

•07 

Sohoolof Art - . * «. . • 

• 

17,600 

195 

- 

1,95 

. 17,795 

77 
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' axriiKAivina, 


1 

SOUItCB or CHiLIMn. 


From 

Faoit IMAL PmoHi. 

'Diotnl 

Eapendilure 

hom 

Imperial 

and 

Itaeal Funds* 




Imperial 

Fttodss 

Fees and joiher Xtoeal 
, Fines. [ Sonroea. 

Total* 

jMr 










Butatp CoO^LSOmia Atl»D. 








GenerflA-wrAfAllftted to tbe 'UaiT«TBlty In Artt 

- 

20,S10 

i 

14,303 

31,143 

05,446 

86,256 

3-70 

PatvATK ScBoOLS, Ainsn. 

OnwBiukz^ 








for Bopo, 

Higher Orw, English ... - 


49.974 

72,900 

51,011 

1,23,920 

1,73,894 

7*59 

Hiddle Cfafii, Englieh .... 

• 

94,835 

55,971 

1,04,779 

1,60.750 

2,66,585 

11-15 

Middle nans. Vernacular - - - - 

- 

70,451 

41,048 

59.870 

1,01,518 

43,823 

1,71,009 

95,318 

7-50 

Isoarer Clasa, Vernacular - . - - 

- 

62,095 

27,853 

15,870 

4-16 

V 

JFhr OIr/tr. 





1 

1 



Europeans and oilier Foreigners - . - 


12.900 

7,904 

10,284 

36,898 

18,188 

31.148 

1-36 

NntWes • . ^ . 

- 

25,303 

2,62S 

. 39,520 

04,829 

2*83 

Privatb Schools, Aionn. 



, 

. i 




SmexAL. 








JVormal SchooU. 

For Maatera - - - - - 


3.930 


8,297 

* 

8.297 

1 

12,227 

•63 

For Mi«tresii«fi ------ 


825 

1,774 

5,310 

7,090 

7,915 

'34 

School of Uflmfa] Arts - • . • 

- 

1.000 

98 

902 

1.000 

2,000 

-08 

Scnoi^ABiSUira, Ouvmnkbnt. 








GBNnnAL« 

Tlonabh ColUgoo^ 

Senior 


14.007 

1 

r 


14,007 

•61 

Junior 

- 

33,432 

- 

- 

- 

33,4.’t2 

1-46 

Tmable in Schooh, 

ir 

Minor (English) - » - 


3,H51 




1 

3,851 

•16 

Vemnculnr (Bengali and Uindee) 

• 

328,712 

• " 

• “ 

“ • 

28,7 J 2 j 

]'25 

Spkcial. 








Arabic ^ 

• 

4,812 

• 

• • 

• • 

4.812 

-21 

Sanscrit 

• 

3,068 

- 

- 

- 

3,668 

•16 

Medical • - - - , ^ - 


14,970 

• • 

• “ 


14,970 

•65 

ScaoLAaBiiiPS Enbowm. 








Tenable in Colleges - . • - - 

• 

• 


8,«»7 

3,897 

3,897 

•17 

MlscoUaneous . - - • - 

• 

24,273 

- 

5,534 

5,534 

29,807 

1*30 

Total - - 

- 

13,Sr>,762 

4190,708 

4,08,221 

9,04,929 

22,90,691 



U^iVKRSiTT Examination. 

JSntranee JS.vmHination.—~T!Si-^ number of candidates for the Entrance Examination -waa 
1,,350, being lees tban tbat of tbe preceding year by ICO. This reduction is .tibe &oct result 
<^'a nevr regulation of the Unrversi^^ by wluch an addition has been made ^the form o 
ceilificate for admission to the oxamination, setting forth timt in the opinion of tjie teacher 
there is a reasonable probability that the candidate will *>j>ass. The check was imposed 
in consequence of we very large |>er>cent«gc of faflnres in previous examinations/ 
Sir C. Beadon having called attention to the’ ^t that out of 1,500 candidates in 1865, 
only 510 had passed, whilst 090 had failed. The returns for the last exami^tion show 
that tho. chhnge has been, to some extent, effective, though the number of failures is still 
large, or the whole nwnber of candidates, 1,147 were from Bengal, and the remaining 
S03 fror>the North Western Provinces, tho Central Provinces, the Puinab and Ceylon. 
<X tbe J3cngal candidates, 561 were successful, 69 being placed in' 'the first -cKvision, 255 
in the second, imd 237 in the third ; 254 of these were frein ’Government schools, 153 
team Private Aided schoolBi, and 148 from Private Unmded^ schools, while eight were 
pnvatc Btudtdts, atlEl three were schoolmasters. A classification of the successful candi- 
mtes, aoecilduig to creed, shows that 452 were Hindus, 14 Mahmnedaus, and 35 
Christians, while the remaining 60,deacribed riiemaelves os Brabmists or Deists. It will 
be observed that fhe sttooessfuT canefidatea have this year been classed in thi'ee* divisions 

inMead 
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ixtstead of two« m hcdEsetofiieEe'. T&sH <&aqg;« is 4 4ii||ided inoprovement. A uoailar atxaago* 
monit.kw •Aijrti^dE' W£ ifcc IPitst jIltISb ExiwiiiikAtionfl. 

Tbe detidlii we given in tlio Tafile liolowt^ 


TTi ^ v errity EnimnM Baamination. 


dbcbmber leoa 

Number 

oi 

CendidstM. 

1 NUMBER PASSED. 

1st 

Divlsioa. 

2iid 

IMvltlon. 

3rd 

DMdon. 

Tot hiss 

Governmeot Schools - 

- 

439 

43 

138 

86 

2o4 

Private Schools (Aided) 

m 

314 

8 

64 

81 

153 

Private Schools (Unaided) - 

m 

330 

17 

66 

60 

143 

Schoolmasters . • - 

- 

20 

- 

- 

3 


Private Students 

- 

44 

1 

2 

6 

a 

Total - - 

- 

1,147 

69 

256 

237 

561 


University Entrance Examination. 



‘Number 

• 

NUMBER PASSED. 


DECEMBER IRGG. 

of 

Candidates. 

j 

1st 

Division. 

2nd 

Division. 

3rd 

XKvitton. 

Total. 

Himltis - • w - - 

946 

62 1 

203 

197 

452 

Mahoinedans . - • - 

41 

2 

7 

5 

71 

Ciiristiaiis . - - - . 

47 

9 

21 

5 

35 

Others^ - . - - - 

113 

6 

24 

30 

60 

Total • * • 

1,147 

69 

365 

237 

561 


• Describing themselves as Brahmists and Deists. 


Award of Junior Scholarships . — The Government Junior Scholarships were as usual 
av'arded on the result of tlie Eutnmee Examination. The number of scholarships annually 
available is 160. Of these, 100 were gained by pupils of Government schools, 37 by 
pupils of Aided schools, and 23 by pupils of Unaided schools. The award is shown in the 
following Tabic: — 


Award of Juiuor Scholarships, 1867. 


• 

BY WHAT IBSTmrriON GAINED. 

• 

8f,HO£.An8HIP8. 

IstOimde, 

18 Rupees per 
Month. 

.2nd Grade, 
14 Rupees per 
Month. 

1 

SrdGiade, 
10 Rupees pw 
Month. 

Total. 

^ 4 ' ^ 





(^vemmeut Schools - . . . 

7 

39 

86 i 

> 132 

%> 

Private Schools (Aided) > - . « , 

3 

0 

14 

rs 26 

Private Sohools (Unaided) • • . . 

- 

2 

- 

2 

* * 

TdTAt. - - - 

eeee^Mj 

10 

60 

100 

100 


I 4 
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ExmnimUum in ArUt *. — ^For tbe Pint Exyninatiwi in Arts there were 4Sl6 can- 
didates, of whom 393 wore fimn Bengal^ the remaining 33 helenj^ng to the North Western 
Frovinces and the Fuiyab. Of the Bengal cradidates, ISO were successful, 13 being 
placed in the first dLYision, 40 in the second division, and 67 in the tiiird division. Seventy- 
eight came frmn Government colleges, 3? from Private Aided collegeB, four firom in- 
dependent institutions, and one was a schoolmaster. In creed, 85 of the successful candi- 
dates described themselves as Hindus, 24 Brahmists or 'Deists, and 11 as Christians, The 
usual details are given b^ow : — 

First Examination in Arts. 


JANUARY 1867. 

Namber 

of 

Candidates. 

NUMBEU PASSED* 

1st 

Division. 

2nd 

Division* 

3id 

Division. 

Total* 

Government Colleges 

268 1 

10 

30 

88 

78 

% 

Private Colleges (Aided) - - - . 

104 

3 

7 

27 

37 

Private Colleges (Unaided) - - - - 

6 

- 


2 

4 

Schoolmasters - - - - - , - 

13 

- 

1 1 

- 

1 

Total * * " 

. 1 

393 

Id 

40 

67 

I 

120 


First Examination in Ai'ts. 


JANUARY 18G7. 

Nnmbor 

of 

Candidates. 

iBt 

Division* 

NUMBEB 

2nd 

Dirition. 

: PASSED. 

3rd 

Division. 

Total. 

Uiadus 

290 

7 

26 

62 

85 

Mahomed Sins 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cliristians 

23 . 

2 

6 


11 

Olliers* 

72 

4 

9 

11 

24 

Total - - - 

a mmmam 

303 

13 

40 

67 

120 


* Describing themselves eg Brahmists and Deists. 

« 

Award of Senior The results of* tliis examination determined the award 

of the 24 (Government Seiihw ScholarBliips, 20 of which were gained by Btudents from 
Croverument colleges, 3 by Aided colleges, and I by an independent college* Further 
particulars are given in the Table below : — , 


Award of Senior Scholarsfaips, 1867* 



SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED.* 

B|r WHAT INSTITUTIONS GAINED. 

- ■ 

Ist Grade, 

32 Rupees 
Mensem. 

‘ 2Dd Grade, 

27 Rupees per 
Mensem. 

Total. 

Oovertiment CollogM - - - . . 

7 

13 

20 

Private College* (Aided) ..... 

2 

1 

8 

Privated Collegtis (Unaided) .... 

■ ^ 

m m 

1 

1 

t* 

i 



• • Tovai, - - . 

» 1 

16 

24 


Ails 
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■ S.'A'. nomber of ^aandSdiiteB for. the B. A. Ezsinuiatipn wm' 141 ; 

.of 'Mrhflia 188 wore from Behgad> and. 8 icam.iiM KorlA Western ProTtneas. Of the 
Beimel mndidates M passed suceessf^lv^ 10 m the first division, 27 in the second divi> 
non* and 21 in the third divisicnt. Of these, 89 were students of Government colleges, 
13 Imonged to Aided colleges, and 6 were s^oolmaeters. 

The detiulB are given below 


B. A, Degree Examination. 



Kamber 

NUMBER PASSED. 

JANUARY 1667. 

of 

CacdicUiteB. 

Ut 

Division^ 

2nd 

DWWdb. 

3rd 

Divliion. 

Total. 

Hindus 

82 

5 

12 

IS i 

SO 

Mahomedans 

7 

3 

- 

1 

4 

Christians ------- 

8 

-■ 

t 

1 

1 

Others* - - - . ... 

41 

2 

15 

7 

24 

• 

Totai - - - 

138 

10 

27 

21 

58 


Describing themseWeii as Brahmisu and Deists. 


B. A. Def]p*ee Examination. 


JANUARY 1867. 

Number 

of • 

Gandidatei. 

NUMBER PASSED, 

let 

Division. 

2iid 

Division. 

3rd 

Division. ! 

1 

Total. 

Government Colleges - • - 


98 

I 

10 

16 

13 

39 

Private Colleges (Aided) 

- 

23 

- 

9 

* I 

13 

Private Colleges ^Unaided) - 

- 

J 

— 

— 


— 

Schoolmasters . - . - 

- 

15 

- 



5 

Privaio Stadenb . - - - 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Total 

• . . 

138 

10 

27 

2t 

58 


The results of both these examinations in arts show a very high por-centage of failures. 
For future examinations the form of certificate has been altered in order to enable the 
heads of colleges to keep back candidates who are not, in their opinion^ likely to pass. 

jftf. A. Examinatim. — Honour Examination . — For Uic cxaiYiination for Honours in Arts 
there were 31 candidates, of whom 18 were successful, 3 having passed in languages, 
8 in history, 4 in mental and moral philosophy, and 3 in mathematics. Of the entire 
number of successful candidates 13 were graduates of the Presidency College, 2 of the 
Dacca College, 2 of the Sanskrit College, and 1 of •the Free Church Institution. In 
creed all the successful candidates were Hindus. 

• 

Ordinary Examina^on.—'Sot the ordinal^ M. A. degree there were 8 candidates, 4 of 
whom were suocemfiil, 1 having passed in history, anil 3 in mental and moral philosophy. 
Of these 3 were' schoolmasters, and 1 a graduate of the Doveton College. In creed 
•3 were Hindus and one a CU^stian. 

Lam ExammeOiaiu for the Degree qf B.L, and the L.L . — At the Examination in Daw 
theare were 53 candidstes, of whom 22 were passed for the Degree of Bachelor in Liaw^ 
and 14 for a Eicenee, 3 being placed in the first division of ihe B.L. list, %n^ 19 in the 
second division. Of those who obtained the Lioenoo, 5 were subsequently declared entitled 
to the Degree of B. L., under Clause 7 of the B. E. Begalatious. 

Medical ExaminaBone far the Degree ef B.M. and the L. M. S . — Two candidates pre 
sented thosuelves at the i^t B. M. Examination, whom 1 was declared successful and 
placed in tiie second division. Two oimdidii^ also appeared finr the second B.M. exami- 
nation, 1 of whom pascM^ in the first ^vision and I in the second division. For the first 
e x a mina tion for the Eicense in Medicice and Surgeiy there were 44 candidates^ of whom 
17 were fi>nnd qualified end placed in the oecond divuion. For the ^pcond or final exami- 
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uatiott there were 18 eiuid^eteB« of whcoh 15 were enooeae^ttl, 5 bniig pMaed in the first 
division and 10 in the second division. 

Engineering ExaminoHon . — The number of candidates for the Tiioense in Civil Sngineer- 
ing M'aa 9, all of whom failed. 


COI^LEOES FOK GeNBRAE EDUCATION. 

Government Colleges , — At the end of the year the number of under-graduate students 
attending the Government collegee affiliated to tlic University in Arts waa'724 against 
740 of the preceding year. 

The students are classified in the following Table : — 


('lassification of Under-graduate Students on the 31st March 1867. 


$>00tAl. POHITION 01' THB pABEMT*. 


i 

ZetDindars, 

TalocikdarB, 

and 

Peraona of 
! Independent 
1 income. 

Merchants, 

Bankers, 

Banians, 

and 

Brokers, 

Professional 

Persons. 

i 

Government 

Servants 

and 

Pensioners. 

Shop* 

keepers. 

Others. Total. 

1 

i 

Governiuent Colleges, Genoral - 

220 

1 

03 

i 

1 ■ 1 

! 

1 

1 

i 

1 

232 

1 

9 

131 724 


It should be explained, however, that this classification is derived entirely from informa- 
tion supplied by the students themseTves, and that it is calculated to convey a very 
incorrect idea of the social position of many of diem, particularly of those who are entered 
in the first two columns. As a role, every student whose father or grandfather has ever 
owned a piece of land, however small, considers himself endded to rank as a zemindar, 
and many who describe themselves as belonging to the merchant class would be much 
more properly placed under the head of sbopkeepers. 

The next Table shows the cxpenditm*e in the several colleges for the eleven months 
ending 31st March, and the annual cost per head of the students as .derived from that 
expenditure ; — 


Statement of Expenditure iu the Government. Colleges for General Education. 



Camber 

on 

the Rolls 
(Monthly 
Average). 

1 

Expenditnre, 186ti-67 (11 Months). 

Cost per Annum of each Student. 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From Fees 
and 

Endow- 

ments. 

Total. 

! 

Pram 

Imperial 

Ponds. 

From Fees 
and 

Endow- 

ments. 

1 

Total. 

Governaaent CoUeges^ General - { 

1 

701 

c. 1 

i?«. 

1,43,906 

! 

Rt. 

72,409 

J7s. 

2,16,310 

j 

226 

A. 

113 

1 

A. 

339 . 


It will be seen from this statement diat the average ann,ual cost of each student in the 
Government colleges of Bengal was^39 rupees, of which 226 rupees, or two-thirds, was 
defrayed by Government, and 1 13 rupees, or one-third, by fees and endowments 
‘ The.' foundation scholars are now requir^ ■ to pay the ordinary college fee like other 
students. * 

ColUge at Cttifiaek . — Sanction has been obtained for the raising of the eadsdng assignr 
ment of the'Cuttack School from 3,616 rupees to 12,000 rupees per annum, with the view , 
of placifig the iitstituliou mt Uie footing of a college of the lower class toeupidy the means 
of obtirining university education in the Province of Oris^ For the present the College 
department will constsi of two classes only, in which undeigradnate etudents will be pre- 
Wilfred ior admission to the first examination in A^. Hie claas for first year students . 
will be opeh^ at Ihe cmnmenoement of next sesnim. 

Aided Colleges , — The returns of the year include 6 private ooUeges receiving ud firom 
Government, with an attendance of 409 nnder-graduate students, bring an increase qf one 
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college and 70 pupils over the numbers returned £br the preceding yeai\ The distribution 
of the students among the several colleges is shown below : — 


Statement of Attendance in the Aided Colleges for General Education. 


Aided Colleges, GeneraL 

Monthly 

Fee. 

Number on the Rolls at the end 
of the Year. 

1868-64. 

1864-65. 

1866-60. 

1866-67. 




, Ss. 

1 




Doveton College • > - 


• 

12 

23 

16 

1 

23 

30 

St. Xavier’s College 

- 


8 



14 

20 

Free Church Institution 

m m 

- 

4 

120 

i 

1 

lol j 

i 1 

126 

151 

General Asaembly’s College 

- 


4 

• 

- 

80 

111 

Cathedral Mission Colfegc > 

- 

“ j 

4 

- 

- 

87 

65 

London Mission College^ Bhowaniporo - 

- 

4 

- 

- 


32 


Tot A I. - - 

1 

i 

- 

143 

1C7 

i 

i 830 

; i 

409 


Classification of Students , — In the following Table the students are classified under the 
usual heads : — 



Hociai^ Position of thu Pa»»nts. 

SSeminilors, 

TalookUars, 

and 

Parsoua of 
lii(ic|Yeadeiit 
Tneome. 

1 

Alerchants, , 
Bankers, 
Banians, 
and 

Brokers. 

Profeasional 

Persons. 

Governmentt 1 

S^rvauu ; 

II ( keei)er». 

I’etisioners. ' 

Others. 

> 

Totai.. 

Aided Collegers, Gciieriil • - | 

109 


46 

95 1 5 

i 

95 

409 

[ 


In order to (compare this Tabic with the corresponding Table for Government colleges, 
a calculation has been made of tlie por-centago which the totals of the several colleges 
bear to the aggregate attendance in each of the two classes of colleges. 'Flie result is 
shown below ; — + 


SOCIAL POSITION OP THE PARENTS. 


Government Colleges 
Private Gi^leges • 


PlC1l.-CBKTAGK» ON ToTAL OV StVDI&NTS. 


• 

Zemindars, 

Talookdars. 

and 

Persons of : 
Independent 
Income. 

1 

Merchants, 

Bunkers, 

Banians, 

and 

Brokers. 

*4 

Professional 

Pprsous. 

Government 

Servants 

wnd 

PeuaioQcrs. 

Shop- 

keepers. 

j 

: Others. 

• 

30-6 

8*6 

9*6 

31*8 

s 

1*5 

181 


26*6 

14*4 

11.2 

23*2 

I s 

1*4 

s 

• 23*2 

! 


As far, therefore, aff this dasidfioation can be depended on, it would impear that there 
is no great dijFerence in BO<»al position between the students attending Government and 
Private colleges. Anil this is probably tixe case ; but the more wealthy' members ot 
each class frequent the Govermnent oolleges, wldle the poorer etndents resort to the 
^ded ootteges under the attraction of lower fees. • 
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The following Table exliibita tlw expenditure in tibe Aided eoUegee ; — 

StatemMil; of Expenditure in the Aided Colleges for General Education. 



NmnlMr 

on 

the UolU 
(Monthly' 
Average). 

ExnKViTintii, 1866-67 
(11 Motkths). 

Cost peb hww op bach 


Ftom 

Imperial 

Funda* 

i 

Fram Fees 
and 

Endow* 

ments. 

Total. 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

FroimFees 

and 

Endow* 

ments. 

Total. 



JU. 

B 9 . 

A#. 

1 

JCs. 

JS». 

JU, 

Aided Colleges, General - 

325 

19,910 

68,866 

1 

62,776 

67 

1 

210 

1 

877 


It will be seen that in the two colleges attended by Europeans and Eurasians, X>oveton 
and St. Xavier’s, the annual cost of the students is very high, amounting on the average 
to 912 rupees a-head. This is accounted for by the small number of students of the classes 
for which these institutions arc intended that aspire to a university education, and as 
there is not likely to be any great change in this respect, and the under-graduate demrt- 
ments will remain comparatively small, it is not probable that the cost per head wiU he 
materially lowered. 

In the missionary colleges -which ore attended by native students, and where the classes 
are lai^c, the cost per head is very moderate, being no more thon 192 rupees on the 
average, of which 47 rupees is paid by Government, 48 rupees by the students, and 97 
rupees from mission funds. « 

Grant to the London Miesion College^ Bhowani^ore . — The Xiondon Mission College at 
Bhowanipore, though atBliated to the University for many years, had never opened under- 
graduate classes tilT the oommeuoement of the iwesent session. It now proposes t-o edu- 
cate up to the standard of the B.A. dc^pee, and has obtained a grant of SOO rupees a 
month frmn the Ist January last, to aid in the maintenance of the college classes. 


Colleges for Special Education. 

Law iSteAoofa.— The number of students attending the several law departments of the 
Government colleges at the end of the year was 455 against 370 in the previous year, 
being an increase of 86, in addition to which there were 28 out-students attending parti- 
c ular courses of lectures. The attendance is shown below : — 


Statement of Attendance in the Government' Law Schools. 


LAW CLASBEB. 


Presidency College 
Hooghly College 
Baooa College • 

Kishnaghar College 

c 

i 

Berhampohj CoUege 

'' a 

Patna College - 




Monthly Fee. 

Number on the 
RoUs on the 
31st March 1867. 


Ri . 


- 

fi & 10 

877* 

- 

5 

67 

IS 

6 

40 


5 

S6 

- 

6 

SO 

m 

5 

17t 

To 

rTAL - - - 

465 


* BxfllnalTe otmrm tnUWaAuM. 


t Bxdhulve of 81 ovfsladonta. 
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Tfa^ foUowiag Table givee ihe expenditure of ^e I^aw Claasea • 


Statenoent of £xpeB^t^re in tiie Gh}Ternment Ijaw Schools. 


1 

Law 

Number 

oo 

tbeRoUe 

(Motttblj 

Average). 

Expendituxe^ 1866^7 
<11 Months). 

Coat per Annum of eaidi Student. 

From 

Imperial 

Fonda. 

From Fees. 

Total. 

From 

Imperial 

Fonda. 

From Feet. 

Total. 



At. 

At. 

R9. 

At. 

j 

At. 

1 

At. 

Pretidtency CoU^j^e « - 

Ml 

- 

19,850 

19,850 

- 

88 

83 

^ Ilooghly Colled^ - . - 

40 

m m 

Ml 7 

8,417 

- 

93 

1 

93 

^Dacoa College - - - - 

35 

1,009 

1,191 

2,200 

31 

37 

68 

Kiahnafphur College . • . 

1C 

1,788 

413 

2,200 

122 

28 

150 

Ilerbumpore College - 

21 

1,779 

607 

2,170 

93 

36 

128 

Patno C'ollege - 

1 

1,252 

048 

2,200 

152 

114 

266 

i . 

Total . - • 

3B2 

1 

5,828 

20»515 

32,843 

17 

1 

75 

92 


It will be seen that in the Presidency and the Hooghly Colleges the Law classes arc 
already self-snpporting $ both, in fact, yield a coiwiderable surplus. ^ In the other colleges 
1 ho same result may be nnticljmtod at no distant date. The rate of fees in all the Mofussil 
Colleges was raised to 5 rupees a month from the commencement of the current 8cssH>n. 

Mitdieal ColUge. — English CZosses.— -The number of undergraduate students attending 
the Kuglish classes has risen iVom 128, at the end of the previous year, to 139 on the Slst 
March 18GC ; but the average monthly attendance has been somewhat lower, being returned 
fit la8 against 136 for the preceding session. The following Tables exhibit the usual 
details : — 


Statement of Attendance. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Afonthly Fee. 

Number on the 
RolLs on the 
3lBt Maroii 1867. 

Undorf^raduato classciH - 

Rs. 

5 

1 

i 

ISO 


Statement of Expenditure. 


MeiAoal Ccillxox. 

Number 

on 

Expenditure, 1866-67 
(11 Months). 

Coat per Annum of each 8cuden t. 

the Bella 

(Monthly 

Average). 

! .From 
Imperial 
Frada. 

1 

From Fees. 

1 

1 

Total. 

1 

Fi'om 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From F^. 

i 

Total. 



A#. 

At. 

At. 

At. 

% 1 

. 

t*. 

At. 

Undergraduate Clnasea 

128 

80,609 

6,065 

86,964 

689 

62 

741 
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V«mucvUir CiassetJ^ The next Tables give the statiatios of attendance and encpenditure 
in the j^gali and IRndiaetMii Claasea 


Statement of Attendance. 


MEBICALCOLLE&E. 

Monthty l^ea. 

Number of 
Btttdents on the 
Roll! on 

3 let March 1867. 


Rt. 


Hindustani Class .......... 

* ** 

118 

Bengali Claw ... ....... 

1 

leo 


Statement of Expenditure. 


Medical Collboe. 

1 

Number j 
on 

the Rolls 
(Monthly 
Average). 

1 

Expenditure (11 Months). 

Cost per Annum of each Student. ■ 

From 

ImpeHfil 

Funds. 

From 1.4>cal 
Funds. 

Total. 

1 

From 1 
liuperiai 
Fud&. 

From Itocal 
Funds. 

Total. 


1 


i «*• 

1 

1 jRa 

lis. 

JRs. 

Md. 

Hinduatani Cla^A ... 

115 

2-2.61 2 

178 

22,790 

215 

1 

216 

Bengal! Claes .... 

131 

13,388 

1,807 1 

1 15,193 

111 

15 

126 

Total . - - 

• 

246 

36,000 

( 

1,085 

37,985 

160 

8 

168 


The Bengali classes are increasingly popular, and form a most important departntent of 
the Medical College. The new section oi the departoient, called the Vernacular Licen- 
tiate Class, which was organised for tlic first time in the session cnmmenciiig in .1 unc 1865 to 
provide a higher course of vernacular instruction than had before been onered for students 
who desire to qualify themselves for independent practice, is steadily progressing and 
aifcM'ds promise of producing excellent results. The autlioritics of tlic college have 
expressed themselves highly satisfied witli the work that has been accomplished, and urge 
an extension of the course at present j*rovided, so as to include systematic instruction in 
midwifery, and the diseases of women and children. The projjosal is at present under 
eonaideration, as is also a scheme for organising similar schools of medicine at some of tlte 
chief towns in the interior. 

CivU Engineering Classt—Tht> usual statistics of the Engineering Department of the 
Presidency College arc given below ; — 


Statement of Attendance. 


I* R E 8 J D K N C y CO E 1- E O E. 

Monthly Fee. 

Number on the 
Rolls on the 
31st March 1867, 




Eg. 


Civil Engineering Department ..... 

a 

■ 


a 

41* 


^ IncluMve of 11 out-atudent^' . 


Statement of Expenditure. 


t 

e 

PuaiDKNCY COLLKOB. 

1 

f Number 
; on 

Expenditure, 1866-67 t 

(11 Months). 

i 

Annual Cost of each Student. 

! the Rolls 







L 

V 

« 

j (Montidy 

1 Average). 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From Foes 
and 

Endowments. 

Total. 

From 

Imperial 

Fondf. 

From Fees 
and 

Endowments. 

Total. 

> 


Re. 

M$. 

' R$g 

Rs. 

Rr. 

Rt. 

Civil Depart- 1 

ment - - • " *1 

b! 43. 

30,566 

2,649 

334114 

776 

66 

842 


The 
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' The reenlte of ihe reoent examinstioBS liA've . b^n far from aetia^toty. The draart~ 
ia now in scone respects on a more pronuinng footinff thra it has formeriy oeem 
notwithstanding the very limited teaching power provided ibr it, and better results may 
posnbly be obtained after a year or two. - 

ScJ^ol of Art . — The School of Art is mahing steady progress. S<»me remarkably good 
work has Men executed during the year, and excellent results may be looked for if the 
students can be prevailed on to remain a suflSicient time in the in^itution. At present they 
arc too commonly tempted away at an early stage by the prevailing demand for work of 
every inferior order. 

The usual statistics are given below i - — 


Statement of Attendance. 


1 

j 

1 Monthly Fee. 

Number of 
Stndeute on the 
nolle on the 
3l8t March ISC7. 

e 

School of Art 

1 -A*. 

1' 

dl 


Statement of £xpenditure. 


« 






Xauber 

on 

Eapendittire, 18G6-67 
(11 Montli’^). 

Cost per Annum of each Student. 





the noils 
(Monthly 
Average). 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 


From 

Fees. 

Totai.. 

From 
Impei'ial | 
Funda. i 

From 

Feed. 

Total. 






Ss. 


Us. 


yfs. . 

Bs. 

R$. ‘ 

School of Art 



■ 

32 

17,000 


105 

17,705 

600 ^ 

7 

607 


A'ormal Sc/iooh for Teachers . — The next Tahlew givc»s the statisticti iif attendance and 
expenditure in the Government normal scboolts for the training ol* teachers : — 


Statement of Attendance in the Government Normal Schooln. 


Normal Training Schools. 

Number uf 
Institutions. 

Number of 
Students on the 
Halls on tVio 
3l8t March 1867. 

Higher Class .......... 

B 

468 

Lower Class 

1» 

819 

• Totai. ... 

27 

J,887 


Statement of Expenditure in the Government Normal Schools. 


I 


• 

Normal Training Schook. 

Number 

<A 

tbe :£>]la 
(Monthly 
A'rerage). 

dapenditure, 1866-67 
(11 Mouths). 

Cost per Annum of each Student. 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

\ 

From Fees! 
and 1 
Fines, j 

Total. 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

; J 

From Fee* 
^nd 

Fines, a 

Total. 




s « 

t 

Rt. 



J2r. 

Rs. 

Higher Claaa - -r - 

400 

4(^157 

1,820 

■11.977 

109 

5 

114 

1 

TiOWWOwM • 

788 

62,242 

5,063 

87,996 

86 

7 

93 

Total ... 

******* 

1 

1,188 

1 

1,0S,S99 

6,873 


94* 

6 

100 
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TO 

GDhree new sehoolB wedw i^ned during the veer, one at Mozuff^rporfr of the same olaae 
ae those established , at Bhangtilpm^ Chupra« Gyaiir and Pumeah, and two in Assanij at 
TezpcHre wd Sibsaugor, for we training or teachers for the elemaotary rillage schools of 
the province. Tl^ nuinbar of these institutions in operation at end of the ycfsr 
was 27» one ui^eisses and 26 for insasters. 

On the ayeraga of all' the schools, the cost to Government of each piwil imder training 
was at the rate of ^4‘rupee8 per annum, the total chaige to the State for the 11 months 
being 1,02,969 mpees. • ‘ 

The returns received from 15 of these schc^lsshow an aggregate ouMurn of 1,485 
trained teachers from the commencement of their operatibua 

Ihe failure of the Enfilish departments of the normal schools at Calcutta, Hooghly, 
and. l)acca was noticed in tlie last report. Further es^rience has tended to confirm 
the opinion there expressed. Their prospects are not such as to justify a conrinuanoe of 
the expenditure sanctioned for them, and they will be closed at the end of the* currmit 
session. 

The English department at Patna will be allowed a further trial, as the in^^eotor is of 
opinion that it will succeed in supplying masters for tilte Behar schools of a claas that 
'cannot at present be secured from the Patna College. 

Government Mudreeeas . — The two Arabic Mudressas, at Calcutjta and Hooghly, still 
remain in the unsatisfactory state described in former reports. The attendance in them 
has fallen from 103 to 91. 

4 m 

The usual statistical tables follow : — 


Statement of Attendance in the Government Mudressas. 


• 

GOYERNMSMT MUDRESSAS. 

ft 

1 

j Monthly | 

i 

1 1 

Fee. 

Numbpr 
on the RolU 
on the 

31et March 
1BG7. 

m 

Calcutta Mudressa 

1 • 

I Rs* a. ju 
- 8 - 

70 

1 

. 

Hooghly Modressa ......... 

.. 8 - 

21 

Total ... 

• 

- 

91 


Statement of Expenditure in the Government 'Mudressas. 


Govbbmmpnt 

Modrbbbab. 

umber 

on 

the Holla 

(Monthly 

Average.) 

( 

Expenditure, 1866-67 
(11 Moutha). 

Coat per Annani of eadh 
Student. 

From 

Imperial 

Funda. 

From Feea 
and 

Endowmeniii. 

Totai.. 

From 
Imperial , 
Fimda. 

From Fees 
and 

Endowments. 

Totai«. 




JRf. 

Bb, 

Si. 

Bb. 

Bb. 

Calcutta .... 

$0 

14,658 

885 

14,987 

866 

5 

871 

c 

Hooghly - • • 

18 

• . 

<k 

2,602 

^602 ^ 

. * 

167 

167 

Totab - - - 

1 ■ «’ ■ 

- 

78 

14,658 

'■ 

1 8,887 

17,539 

205 

40 

846 


Xt will be seen that in the Calcutta Mudressa the :Cost to Government is very high, 
isi|Sin&iang' to 266 ranees per annum for each student. In the Presidency^ College we 
corresponmao^-oost ^viiiimn0#|itfs'n^ more thito 257 rupees, which provides for the 
hif^est XJnivorsity rdurn-titm' ^ India. 
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OovxBMiuBir* So3aooz«. 


4?ei»«ra2.— ‘The following Tables give the attendance and ^penditure in the GStrrern- 
ment echools of diffbrent eUwaes 

Statement of Attendaaece in Gorcrnment Schools* General. 


OOTEBMUBMT SCHOOLS. GSNBRAL. 

Number 

of 

Bdiooles 

Number of 
Students 
ou tbe Kolle 

OD the 

51et Mardh 
1807. 

For Boys ; 






helgbcr Class, English - - 

• 

46 

8,848 

Middle Class, English - -- -- -- - 

16 

1,118' ‘ 

s 

Middle Class, Ydniacalar ------- 

IIS 

6,686 

lower Class, Vernacular 

84 

8,808 

For Girls : 



Natives - -- -- -- -- - 

1 

66 

T*otaIi • • • 

258 

30,148 


Statement of Expenditure in Government Schools, General. 


GovmNVKNT 8CHOOX.B, 

G EMU Ala. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Number 

on 

the Rolls 
(Monthly 
Arerage). 

Expenditure in 1866—67 
(11 Months). 

Cost per Annum of eadi 
Student. 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From Fees 
and 

Eodowments. 

ToTAIn 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From Fees 
and 

Endowments. 

Total. 

For Boys : 



Bs. 

A. 

if#. 

if«. 

iff. 

■ 

Em- 

Hitter Clan, EnglUh - 

46 

8^08 

1,88,542 

1,79,847 

3,68,389 

85 

23 

48 

Middle ClMS, Bngliah • 

15 

ls002 

80,633 

7,627 

28,260 

22 

9 

31 

Middle ClaM» Vemaouler 

112 

5^77 

31,658 

15,403 

47,116 

6 

3 

9 

JLower GUm^ Vemeoular 

84 

3,004 

19,376 

3,885 

23,201 

7 

1 

8 

For Girls : 









• 1 

Natires, Vemeculer 

• 

1 

97 

6,792 

200 

0,998 

76 

2 

78 

TOTAXi - • • 

258 • 

18,188 1 

2,66,995 

2,06,962 

4,78,067 

16 

18 

f 

28 


It will be seen that in the higher class schools the expenditure is defrayed'in almost equal 
pfoportipna by the State and from private sources. In the middle class English schools, 
on the other hand, more then two>thirds of the cost is borne by the State. This is 
i ^«vvn T» *<*d for by the fact that these schools are sitnated in remote and backward districts 
where the population is ecnxq^atively smalL The^ number of pupils is, consequently, 
small in proportion. And *thu, agfun; affecsts the income from zees, which are besides 
e-rfwT at lower rates than in the higher'olass sehnoLa ^ same time tiie expenditure 

is kept up £;om the necesrity of maintaining of masters for the diiforent 

clssBeq into which the pupils must he distrioute A , ' l^e average attendance in a higher 
(daas school is 176 ; in a middle (dass EpgihA sdhbol it is no more than 67-. 

397 » ^ 
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R&^LATim' 


skimm SoBOOXA. 

GeneraL^The i|l4(q!ndfliiao0 «md expenditure in ^e piHvate Bobool receiviiig eid fr<»n the 
State are ahotm in Bekt lX^hlcie 

'Statement of Attendance in Aided 5<dioo'lB, Geoaeral. 


pnivant schools, genbiul. 

Nmebor 

of 

XmtitiiflODB* 

KttinbBr 

1 of Students on 
tbe.Itolls on 8ie 
81st Msndi 1867. 

For Beys-- 

Higher Class, English 

78 

9,698 

Middle Class, English - 


Ifl^^lO 

.. Middle Claes, Vernacular 

668 

39,139 

liower Class, Vernacular - - - - - • i 

j,s6e 

866,843 

For Girls—- 



European and other Foreign races- - 

14 

1,046 

Natives - - - - - - - - 

348 

5,133 

Totac. » - - 

3,601 

97,643 


Statement of Expenditure in Aided Schools, General. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 

GENERAL. 

Nnmber 

of 

Institu- 

tions. 

Knmber 

on 

the Holla 
(Monthly 
Average in 
1866-417). 

Expenditure in 1866-67 
(11 Months). 

Coat per Annum of each 
Student. 

I 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

1 

From 
Fees and 
Endow- 
ments. 

Totax.. 

From 

Imperial 

Fuuda. 

From 
Fees and 
Endow 
ments. 

TotaXm 

For Boys — 

Higher Class. English - 

78 

8,626 

« JZfw 
49,974 

its. 

1,23,920 

Us. 

1,73,894 

its. a. p. 
6 5 - 

Rf, a. p. 
14 11 ^ 

Rs. a. p. 
22 - - 

Middle Class. English - 

324 

15,172 

94,835 

1,60,760 

2,55,585 

6 13 • 

11 8 - 

1 

fO 

m 

Middle Glass. Vernacular 

603 

27,002 

70,451 

1,01,516 

1,71,969 

2 14 - 

4 2 - 

7 - - 

Lower Class. Vernacular 

1,269 

34,303 

52,095 

43,223 

95,318 

1 10 - 

16- 

3 - - 

For Girls — 

Rnropean and other Fo- 
reign races 

14 

076 

j J 

1 12,^0 

j 

i 

18,188 

31,148 

14 8 - 

20 5 - 

34 13 - 

Kstives - • - 

243 

4,767 

j 25,303 

39,526 

64,829 

5 13 - 

9 8 - 

14 13 - 

Totai. - - - 

2,591 

' 90,846 

j 3,05,618 

1 

4,8?,135 

7,92,743 

3 11 - 

6 13 .. 

0 8^ 


^It will he observed that the cost of a pupil to Gove^inent is somewhat greater in a 
middle cViss English than in a higher class school. This difference is mainly due to the 
comparatively large attendance .in schools of the latter does, for a laige school can always 
be -worked rt a cheamr rate, student for student, than a small one. In private aided 
.^schools the higher mass the ‘SVerage attendance is about 111, while in- -the midiUe class 
'Eimlidt schools, the aver^g^ is leSs than 47. These middle eohoc^ however, are -very 
"nsdml institutions, being largely rescind to as preparatoxyachoolehy boys who eventually 
. ^nd their way*into the higher sehools and colleges. 

' .^Che average attendance in, a. middle plass vernacular sdbMSolia 41 ; and in a lower class 
>i«lcnacalar<e^bol,^7. 

■ ■, 

in tho Etniropeafi girls* sdtobhi^^iln^'average attendance is about 70. The Native g^ls* 
atthods mustor less than 20. 

GnnjranscR 















CtMMoriwii ^ BmmUa,in Qm>«nanmt ,and Aided Schoola ^ tie- lUffhet'-Olaes. — Tlio 
naiaiber of studentB that passed th# l^tfanee J Ba ia mio aiion this year from: the- 47 luded 
schools wMoh contributed candidates was IdS, of whom 38 gained junior scholarships ; 
while 37 dh>Texnment sdhools passed tl54 candidates, and gnoed 100 soholarsfalpifc T^ese 
results are shown below tdassified for schools of different ^ses ; — 


Statement diowing the BOsnlis obtained by the Schools of the Higher Class* 
' * Government and Aided, in 1836-67. 


SCHOOUS OP THK aiOHBB CLASS. 

Ktomber 
of Sehoolt. 

i 

s 

Nttmberof 
Studm&U who pmed 
Bntnineo. 

Knmber.of 
Students who i^iiiiod 
SchoUnhlps. 

Oovermnent Sobools • - ’ - 

87 

B54 

100 

Aided flobools— > 

Christian - - - 

2 

/ 

8 

1 

MiMionary ------ 

10 

SO 

7 

Native ------ 

86 

131 

80 

. 

Total - « - 

• a 

84 

407 

188 


The general superiority of thc^ Government schools is unquestionable ; but there are 
nevertheless a few amongst the aided schools which rank with the best of them ; amongst 
which may bo es|[^ially noticed the Pogose Sch^l at Dacca, which this year passed no 
fewer than 27 candidates, and gained 8 scholarships. This is the best aided school in 
Bengal, and reflects the highest credit on its liberal founder and manager, Nicholas 
Pogose, Esq., of Dacca, who has devoted much time and money to it for the last 19 
years. 

Femafe JSkiueaiion . — The movement in favour of female education is steadily gaining 
strength, as fe shown by the increase in the number of schools and scholars durmg the 
year. The girls’ schools now in operation in connection with the Education Department, 
including private liousc-sohools conducted by zenana associations, amount to 281, being 
on increase of 64 schools during 1 1 months ; and in the same periiMl the number of pupils 
has risen from 5,359 to 6,531. In some of these schools the managers have now adopted 
the principle of fee payments, a measure indicating a decided advance in the estimatiou 
in which school instruction is held by the parents of the children attending them. It is 
to be feared, however, that the quality of the education given does not improve in pro- 
portion to the increase in the number of schools and pupils ; but such improvement must 
necessarily be of slow groivth in the present condition ot native society. 

Beihune dirls' School . — In the Bethune School a monthly fee of 1 rupee was intro- 
duced iu December last. As had been anticipated, the immediate result of this measure 
was the withdrawal of many of the pupils. No fewer than 60 children wore removed by 
tbeir pai-ents, but they have since been gradually returning. 'A scheme which was for- 
merly suggested for engrafting on the institution a normal cutss for the training of native 
femme teachers has been lately revived during the visit of Miss Carpenter to Calcutta. 
The measure was warmly advocated by that lady, and she addressed a letter on the sub- 
ject to the late Lieutenant Governor, by whom^it was referred to the Education Depart- 
ment for consideration and report. The question is a difficult one, as strong prejudices 
have to be encountered, and cannot bo readily overcome ; but it is hoped that means may 
be found of ntilising in the maimer suggested the largo <^vornment grant now drawn by 
the school, which at present yields a very inadequate return. 

Attendemee ^ Qirle in Village JPatshalae . — One of the plans suggested for the spread of 
female bducation prmoses to'issnoourage the attendance of girls in the improved village 
patriialas under oertincated teachers, by allowing a fee of 1 rupee a month to each teacher 
who succeeds in attracting five femme pupils to his school. It is estimated that the 
number of such patshalas likely to^ be attended by girls , is 400, and t^t the average 
attendance may be taken at six. . This estimate requires an expenditure on naeh school of 
about 12 rupees a yekr, or 4j,800 rupees for all . the echools, for which amo^t instmotipn 
would be gpven to 2,400 girls. , This scheme has been recommended for the sanction of tiie 
Government of India. . 

proposal Imu alro been, submitted to Government for the establish- 
ment of .schools in conneetion wim the rilloge patshalas, .with ihe objoet of affording 

means of eLemsntary instnuMson to masses of the people whose ocoupations prevent 

them firom attendizm simool in the day time. With this view it is pxbposea to open at the 
outset JL09 n ight s o no bto, to be taught by the certificated g^trus, at an ayerage cost of 35 
397. Ir 2 * riipeaa 
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rupees per annum for each, <nr a total expenditure of 17,500 rupees a year ; and the plan. 
If successful, may be eixtend«id indefinitely hereafter. 

Tke Bible in Filiate JPaUhala *. — The Miswonaries in Jessore haTinsf ofiered to pay 
monthly stipends to scmte of the certificated teachers of the patsbolas in that district, and 
also to supply them with globes, maps, &o. on condition that they would introduce the 
Bible into ^eir schools, the teachers applied for permission to accept these bfiers, and the 
Inspector, Baboo Bhot^eb Mookherjee, having reported that the .people would have no 
objTOtion to the arrangement, the permission awed for was granted, on the understanding 
t>m t- the villagers in each case acquiesce, and that the luamng of the Bible is not made 
compulsory on individual children whose parents may ol^ect to it. 

Aided JNormal Schools . — Besides the normal training schools mtuntained by Govern- 
ment, the returns of the year include four private instxtuiions of this class which receive 
contributions of public money. Three of these are for the training of masters and one 
for the training of mistresses. Those for masters are — 

The CJ^islian Vemaoular Education Sooiety*B School in Calcutta, with 12 pupile 
nnder training ; 

The Church Missionary Society’s School at Rishnaghur, with 18 pupils ; 

And the Church Missionary Society’s School for Santhols, witli 67 * pupils. 

These are vernacular schools. The school for mistresses is a deportment of the institu- 
tion in Comwallis’-square, Calcutta, conducted by the Ladies* Association for the Promo- 
tion of Education in the East. The pupils under training are Europeans and Eurasians. 
Their number is limited to 10, which mwes the costs of uicir education appear excessive, 
amounting to 864 rupees per head. Of this sum, however, no more than 91 rupees is 
defrayed by Government. The usual details are given in the following Table : — 

Statement of Expenditure in Aided Normal Schools for the Training of Teachers, during 

-tlie Tear 1866-67. 


• 

NoauAL TaAicrxNo Schools. 

Number 

of 

Students 
on the 
Holls 
(Monthly 
Average). 

Expenditure, 1806-67 
(11 Montha). 

1 

Cost per Annum of each Student. 

From 
Imperial 
Funds. 1 

From Fees 
and 

Endowments, 

Total. 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

From Feet 
and 

Endowments. 

Total. 

ChrifttlaB Vernacular Education So- ; 

1 

» Ms* 

H9. 

J?s. 

J2f. 

iZr. 

"iRt. 

cUtye Calcutta - . - - 

20 

1,172 

5,540 

6,712 

65 

302 

307 

liadiea* Aaaociatioiis Calcutta (for 








Miatreafieit) • « • . 

10 

825 

7,000 

7,915 

01 

773 

864 

Chnroh Mlwionary Society, Kiab. 








iiagbur - - - • • 

18 

1,102 

1,101 

2,203 

67 

66 

133^ 

Church Miaaionary Society, Telgurria, 








for Saathala - - • 

67 

1,656 

1,600 

8,312 

26 

26 

52 

1 

Total • - - | 

1 

1 

1 115 

4,755 

15;iB7 

20,140 

45 

146 

1 

191 


Grants-in~Aid . — The number of institutions of all classes receiving regular monthly 
assignments of public money under the Grant'in-Aid Buies, and actually in operation on 
the 31st Morch, has increased during the y^ar from 1,209 to 1,304, or about eight per cent., 
and the ainount of the grants from 2,45,372 rupees to 2,62,477 rupees per annum. The 
additional institutions which obtained grants during the year amounted to 221, and their 
grants to 52,358 rupees per annum. Besides this, 45 schools already aided have obtained 
augmentation grants, aggrogatmg 7,506 rupees per annum. Ou the other hand, grants 
aggregating 6,702 rupees per annum have been withdrawn from 41 schools, which have 
been either temporarily or permianently closed, and the grants to 23 other sohools have 
been reduced to the extent of 3,066 rupees per annum. . 

Hence the net increase in the number of iqstitations of all classes for which grants haye 
been sanctiAied during tlio year is 180, and the additional charge upon the State, 50,095 
rupees. , . 

Casual grarifti! for special puimoscs have also been sanctioned to the extent of 4,612 
rupees, i^stributed- amongst 69 scmools. 

'Increase in tAe Number qjf Senior Scholarships.— -Hhe number of senior scholarships 
Aimually open for competition has been increased from 24 to 40, at an additional expen* 
diture of 574^ rupees per annum, the number hitoerto available being t^sidered quite 
inadequate £>r the large and inoreauzig number of undeivgtaduate atudehts who compete 

for 

* Thisappeers to indads all the pupils" attending tbs sohosl, sad doM not ispcesent tbs number undor 
tndniQX a* taaahtcs. 
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for prizes in l3ie First Examination in Arts. Under the new airanse^ents 

scholarships annually availabie are-* 

10 First arad^ at 3S ^pees a month. 

12 Second ^ »* 35. ’ 

^ 18 7hird $f tp ^ 20 ff ft ^ 

The change will necessitate a reviidon of the scholarship rules now in force* and new 
rules wW be issued before the next election in January 1868* when the additional scholar- 
ships will be first awarded. 

School jEfoels.— The accounts of the School Book Society for the year ending Slat De- 
cember 1866 show a steady increase in the demand for books and apparati^ The receipts 
realised by sales amounted to 88*051 rupees ; in the previous year the re^ipts wore 64*367 
nipces. The number of bfKiks issued was 2,30*277 against 1*84*043 in 1865, being an 
increase of 25 per cent. In the following abstract the books issued during the last two 
years are classified according to tlie languages in which they are written 


Books. 

COPI BS. 

lB65e 

isee. 

Eng^ltsli 

Sanskrit - • • - - - , - 

BoniiCitili 

Hindi *-•••» • - 

Oriya 

Sandiali 

KhftjBia • - . - • . • 

Arabic ------- 

Persian ------- 

Urdu - . - 

Anglo* Axiatio - - - - - . 

68,535 

3,008 

83,068 

3,890 

13,824 

3 

511 

30 

71 

3,683 

0»8^l 

89,044 

3,370 

90,997 

4,733 

31,888 

23 

609 

1 . 

77 

2,505 

11,003 

ToTAt - - - 

1,84,043 

a,ao,2^7 

i 


Ninety-foxir country agents were employed by the society for the distribution of these 
books. * 

JPrppotsed Act for Educational Purposes. — In connection with the system of grants-in- 
aid aproj)08al has been submitted to Government that a law should be passed enabling tiie 
people in any locality to rate themselves for the maintenance of schools* and setting at rest 
certain diificultics which frequently arise as to the person or persons to be held liable for 
the debts of schools aided by Government. A draft Act embracing these objects was pre- 
|>ared and laid before the llicutenant Governor* but it was decided that the measure was 
at present jirematurc. It was admitted that the principle of a local rate for education 
was a perfectly sound one* but it was believed that the imposition of such a rate would be 
cxtriimely unpopular* and tUe Govermnent preferred waiting for the further development 
of the voluntary principle* which is now in a state of growth, before coming to tlie con- 
clusion that a compulsory system must be resorted to. The question regarding the liabi- 
lities of school managers was left to be dealt with indcpcndcntly'by the introduction of 
such changes as might appear necessary in the Grantr'in-ald Hules. 

Educational Finance.— Tho question of educational finance has now assumed great 
importance, and requires to be dealt with on a comprehensive basis ; for the voluntary 
system* which it is the wish of Government* as it bos been the endeavour of this depart- 
ment* to encourage to the utmost* is being seriously checked by a deficiency in the amount 
of public money required for its development uqder the diUbrcnt schemes at present in 
operation. The estimates of the department for the Grant-in-aid Fund and for Ele- 
mental Vernacular Education* are annually reduced by large sums under the authority 
of the Finance department, and we are ctmsequcntly obliged to limit the operation of these 
§chomc8* to such an extent as so put a mischievous restraint upon local efforts, and have to 
work under a discouraging setfke of uncertainty as to the means of carrying opt plans of 
improvement from year to year* and of extending operations under aiTangements already 
sanctioned. What seems desirable at present is* that a State contribution should be fixed 
in proportion to the public revenue, and that the department should be aOLowsd* under 
sanctioned arrangements, to work up to this limit wimout the risk of sudden curtmlments 
in its supplies in the settlement of Imjierial budget. The State contribution for education 
in Bengal is now little more than .1 2 >er cent, or the Bengtd revenue ; it can hardly be too 
much to ask that 2 per cent, should* for the future* be recognised as a reasonable limit 
of expenditiire out of this revenue towards the education of the people by whom it is 
supplied. 
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VAPimB RSLATtNd TO 


EXTRACTS fiom llie l^pasT of ibe Director of PubHo Xnsfraotiam in Ibe Bombay 

. Preaadency* 1867-67. 

jS'xp«n<&Ytire*— The aetael . eaqyendittire Connected vritb tlua d«qpartinent during the 
11 months ending Mazipli Slst 1867> has been as follows: — 


Ox WBAT Account. 

From 

Imperial Fundi. 

*' .From 

Lbeal Fuads, 

• 


S«. a. p. 

Mb* . a. p.. 

Direotsbn aind Subsidiary Charges - • - ... 

•48,S62 2 4 

880 - — ■ 

Inspection and Snbsidiary CTharges .... 

1 1,19,140 11 7 

8,818 1 9 

Imtraction (including all Edheadonal Expenditure not 
coming under the ebove Heads) . . . - - 

17,01,976 11 1 

0,99,996 18 9 

Totai. - - - JRg. 

a 

9,16,678 9 - 

6,01,639 14 11 


TIihi include* seImtim mud travelling allonvaiicea (Jit. 84»346. 2. 1.) drawn by the Director of Publle InairucUon and 
his cstablithmentv alao theaniounta spent on contingencies (J^. 7e477. 7. 3.)> ^nd patronage to literatare (Hi. 1»438. 9.) 

t This includes salaries drawn by Inspeeton, Aasistsiit liispectorst Deputy Inspector^ and Assistsst Deputy Inspec- 
tors* and their rtsspective estubliidimentSt also travelling allowances and contingencies. 

t This includ^ salaries of Profeasors, Masters^ &e.» Scholarahips, expenne* of the Book Departmentp Tranalatton 
Department, granta for building •chool-houaes, granto-in-aid to private inatitutione, conthigenoiea, charges on Dakshina 
Fund, and ether miscellaneous charges. 

2. The total expenditure, under this department for 1866—66, was as follows : — 

jRs. a, p. 

From Imperial Fnuds - - - - - 8,70,068 . 5 1 

• From Local Funds ------ 8,444^33 3 11 

The present expenditure, if computed at the same rate for 12 months would show: — 

Rb. a. p. 

From Imperial Funds ----- 10,00,012 15 7 

From Local Funds -^ - - - - - 6,56,323 8 10 

wliioh would imply an increase upon the previous year’s expenditure of Imperial funds, 
at the rate of Re. 1,29,944. 10. 6., and a decrease of Rr. 1,87,909. 11. 1., in the rate of 
expenditure of Local funds. • 


3. The following Table expimns the increase in rate of Imp^al Expenditure : — 


JOfaewstUm «nd Subndiury Chvgea • 
Inspection and Hubsidiary Charges 
Inatr action. Including all Educa- 
tional Expenditnre not coming 
under the above heads. 


Total 


Jls. 


Dbtail ot Ihcubask on 
Instruction. 

Gmfenmuni Cbllagar and Sakooh. 

General - • - - ’ - 

Special - . » • - 

GrauiM-ia^Aid io i^Huals Coll^yct,] 
SchoaU, and JBuUinffM* 
Oeneni fifincation 
Sp sw i al EdneaUon ^ * 

Translation Department 

To Dr* Qitibler for Sanserit Msnu- 

: : : : 

■*' ToT 6 ,||.., J|»» 


Actual Expendixurs from Imprrial Funds. 


1865^66. 

1866-67. 

Increase. 

Decrease. . 

ilr. 

a. 

F- 

Jl». tf. 

P- 

Et. 

a. 

Pz 

Er. 

a. 

F- 

46,809 

3 

2 

48,262 3 

4 

- 

- 


3,547 


10 

1,18, 1&6 

10 

1 

1.12,140 11 

7 




6,105 

14 

6 

7,05,102 

7 

10 

7,61,275 11 

1 

56,173 

3 

3 

- 

- 


8,70,068 

5 

1 

9,16,678 9 

- 

56,173 

3 

3 

9,562 15 

4 


Deduct Decrease - 

- 

9,562 

15 

4 




% 

m 

Ret Increase - * Es. 

46,610 

3 

11 




4,40.921 13 

4 

3,85,729 9 11 

• 



55,192 

3 

5 

onfi&r 


1 

96,788 5 

3 

1,231 

rfi 

a 

2 




29A80.12 

2 

93,571 2 

3 

64,149 

6 

1 




25,514 

— 

1 

13,537 9 

hi 

• 

m 


11,070 

6 

2 

8^ 

7 

1 

6,184 12 

'e 

* 

m 


1,841 

19 

7 

1,00,653 

7 

1 

1,56,097 11 

3 

50,445 

4 

2 




* 

«, 


M70 - 


8370 







m 


496 B 

am 

4m 

8 

- 




7j05pia2 

T 

19 

7861,275 11 

1 

1*25,183 

IT 

T 

mfixo 

4 

T 


DedRCt Decrease • 

ra 

69,019 

4 

2 





Kst laereMs • - J(a 

^56,178 

IT 

T 





Remarks. 


Detail of this 
incresse Is 
shown bstow. 
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From this •t»tement it . will be aeen that there ere two mam itenu of increase : (1.) 
1^140 rnpees addji t i o pal ‘ipraata to .priTata,,aii^i£o^ and btdldinga; (2,y:50/1Mi xupeea 
Idithmal exp^diture in me Book JDfq^airtihen^ ^ ^Che latter item is bawiaed partly by 
tk increase of 9f6yt48 rupees over 'fiie anm paid Into the Tremury on account of the sale 
r books during 1665->66 ; pardy .by the . admtional atocdc of books laid in f^r-aale dbrixig 


an morease ox soyMe rupees over tne snm pata into xne xreunry on account ot toe sate 
of books during 1665->66 ; pardy hy the . admtional stock of books laid in f^r-aale dnxiog 
the present year. 

4. The expenditure fimn'looal funds ^during the 11 months under report, as contrasted 
with that , of the prcTious entiro year, may be stated as follows 


Local Funds, including Cess, Fees, Popular Contiabuticais, &e. 



Centml Division > 
Korthem Bhrinon 
Southern Division 
Sind Dtvisioa 


^806^0. 

1866-67. 

iRr. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

-4,70,710 8 11 

^2,87,247 8 6 

2,06,028 .1 1 

2,09,761 4 a 

48,001 12 6 

62,094 11 10 

86,403 2 6 

41,626 11 2 

8,44,288 8 11 

6,01,620 14 11 


N^t decrease of actual expenditure from local sources • 

Net detwease of expenditure calculated at the same rate for 
12 months - 


«. p. 
2,42,608 6 -> 

1,87,900 11 1 


5. This decrease is, however, merely amiarent, being due to my having excluded in this 
Report, from the head of Liucal Funds, about 2,00,000 rupees, private expenditure, which 
appeared under this head in last year’s Returns. 

6. Objects of Expenditure on Instmcdon during 1866-67 : — * 



’ Cfovemment Institudons f 

f Colleges 
High Schools 
Mijjig (jjogg Schools 
I Lower Class Schools 

^6) Special m m m m 
(c) Female Schools - - - 

Total - - - . 


■ 

Private IiutUutiotu reetSmng Aid from 

. &ooer»ms«t. « 

A, On the System of Payment 
for Remm*.* 

'Colleges ... 
r \ 1 High Schools - » 

(a) General j Middle Class Schools - 
.Lower Class Schools 

(h) Special . - - - - 

(e) Female Schools . - - « 

Total - - > Rr. 


06,970 1 11 

77.289 7 7 

70,776 11 - 

1,48,448 4 6 

96,786 5 8 

. 841 - - 

4,03,672 14 2 


4,484 - 

12,196 - 

668 8 




90J»»a 8 


From 

Local Funds. 

Totai., 

SSn On p. 

Mh* On 

87,863 1 4 

1,08,864 8 

43,894 12 7 

1,21,184 4 

l,28s015 14 3 

2,07,702 0 

2,46,347 8 8 

3,89,706 18 

17,224 6 4 

1,14,012 10 

4,214 4 9 

4,565 4 

1,77,581 14 11 

0,41,164 18 

i 

» 



m m m 

. 4^484 - 

m m > 

' .12,100 - 

2y688 6 4 

8,241 13 


8,106 - 

• 


2,688 6 4 


22,076 13 4 
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From 

Imperial Funds* . 

From 

Local Fufkds. 

Total. 

Private XnttituHom rtc^iting Aidjkrem 

B. — «fi the ttf-Pag^ I 

nuuU far MMult$ z ' 

fColteges 

(o) Generalj §i|J[ifcU« Schools - 
1 Lower Class Schools 
f6) S|>ei6al • • - •• • 

{e) Female Schools - • > > 

Total - - > S*. 

Book Department . . . > 
Translation Department • . - 
Buildings • - - . - 

Ex|)enses from Dakshina Funds 

To Dr. Biihler for Sanskrit Manuscript 
Miscellaneous . - - - - 

Total - - - J2«. 

Grand Totai. - - - JB». 

GoMrnmeat—conti] 

JU. a. p. 

30,851 3 3 

13,637 8 11 

nued. 

i?«. a. p, 

m m m 

m m 

XU. a. p. 

86,861 6 8 

13,687 0 11 

50,380 - S 

• m m 

60,889 - 3 

1,06,097 11 3 

6,184 13 6 

86,436 4 > 

18,946 1 - 

8,870 - - 

406 8 • 

117 - 6 

10 - - 
1,11,387 4 1 

1,347 4 6 

1,66.214 11 8 

6,194 12 6 

1,47,718 8 1 

16,046 1 - 

8,870 - - 

1,743 12 6 

2,37,030 4 0 

1,13,661 8 11 

3,30,081 18 8 

7,61,276 11 1 

6,03,930 13 2 

13,54,302 8 8 


7. Results of expenditure on instruction during 1866—67, showing number of schools, 
scholars, and average attendance in all grades : — 



* Number of Collegee 

Number ou the Roll. 

^Terage 


or SoUoole. 

lleily Attendanoe. 

Government InetiiuiionSa. 

At Co]Ie|Fes affiliated to tho University 
(i.e., £lphinstone, Poonn, Grant Medi' 




cal and Engineering Collegee and Law 
School) 

6 

304 

S2.V4 

At Collegoa not affiliated Guzerat 

Proviircial College) - - - - 

1 

89 

33 

At Higher Class Schools (i. e., Elphin* 
stone, Poona, Ahmed ahad, Belgaum, 



Surat, Hutnegberry, Dboolia, Hydera- 
bad, and Kurrachee) .... 

0 

1,839 

1,568 

At Middle Class Schools First 


Grade and Second Grade Anglo-Yer- 




necular Schools) - - - - 

191 

23,150 

18,819*1 . 

At Schools of Lower Class (f . e-, Vernu- 



cular or Primaiy) - - • . 

1,357 

70,189 

60,463-4 

At Femole Schools . - - 

Cl 

1,036 

1,234*1 

At Spcciul Schools • . • . 

8 

278 

240*8 

Total ... 

1,632 

106,794 

81,0838 

JVirate IiiUitutiong reeeiviag Aid from 




Qoaernment. 




At Higher Class Schools • 

6 

2,116 

1,681 

At Middle Class Schools ... 

18 

1,892 

1,716 

At Lower Class or Primary Schools 

23 

046 

702 

At Female Schools .... 

12 

1,1*98 

928 

At Special Schools .... 

2 

, 148 

* 1:07 

e Total - - - 

50 

6,200 

5,184 

PritzUa Insti^utiona not receiving Aid, 

■ bm under Jnspeetion onlg. 

At Higher date Schools ... 

At ^fiddle Class Schools ... 

1 

187 

110 

15 

1,268 

948*3 

At Lower Class or Primaiy Scdiools 

83 

2,156 

1,648*4 

At Female SdiooU. .... 

17 

902 

476*6 

* - ^ » (Total ... 

** 

06 

4,468 

3,077*2 

Grand Total . . . - 

1,764 i 

1 

117,647 

, 89,894*6 


6. Increase 






8. InoircH^ ^ •(dbool^ juid aoholars doxi^ 11 month* tnider report:- 


«5 


Sft40X 09 SCBOOLS. 


- €l^9rhmmi Jni0imit9n9» • 

Hish ScihooU • «. j. « 

Middle Om« Sohools « • • 

IrQiwer Claw Soboola • -> » - 

Female Boboola • « * 

Normal SehooTa • . . . 

Special School* 

Total • - • 

JMvaie InwiUuiiaru rmfeOijr Md 
/iram Owermm^mt. 

High School* - - - ' - 

* Middle Cla*A Sobool* . . . . 

Lower Clan* School* - - ' - 

Female School* * - - - - 

Momnal School* . - - - 

Special School* . ^ - 

Total . - - 

Privaie InsiUuiionM not roeoMng Aid, 
imf undt>*- Inspection onlg. 

High Scdiools - - - 

Middle CIa*a School* - - - - 

Lower Cl*** School* - - - - 

Female School* - - - - • 

Normal Sohool* - • - - 

Special School* . - • • • 

ToUl . - - 
Grand Totai. - - - 


.Mmassa er Sswoom. 

NvMam CRT SfoBOiiARa, 

1866-46^ 

ises-67. 

Inoreaae* 

Deoreaae. 

1866.46. 

1866-67. 

iBereaae^ 

Qaereaae. 

9 

168 
' 1^104 
31 

4 

, . 3 

9 

191 

1,367 

61 

5 

3 

23 

253 

30 

1 


1,741 

23;925 

66.474 

1,127 

160 

112 

1,839 

23,150 

79,180 

1,935 

165 

113 

135 

577 

12,715 

808 

20 

3 

37 

1,853 

6 

2 

1,819. 

1,626 

307 

- 

93.529 

106,391 

14,258 

1,386 

1 

3 

11 

2 

6 

13 . 
23 

12 

2 

5 

B 

12 

2 

- 

588 

834 

623 

1.238 

100 

2,116 

1,892 

946 

1,193 

143 

1,528 

1,068 

423 

~43 

45 

29 

56 

27 

- 

3,283 

6,200 

3,052 

46 

1 

16 

13 

17 

1 

15 

33 

17 

5 

18 

- 

77 

941 

1,148 

912 

137 

1,268 

2,156 

902 

00 

327 

1,0<W 

10 

43 

60 

23 

- 

3,078 

4,463 

1,395 

10 

1.891 

1,748 

357 

- 

09,890 

117,144 

18,705 

1,451 


9. Net increase of schools and scholars may -be stated as follows i- 


• 

Schools. 

Scholars. 


Government Institutions 

HP 

307 

12,802 

Aided Institutions 

27 

8,007 

Inspeeted only - 

23 

1,380 

Total • - - 

867 

1 

17,264 


10. The result of the higb school educatiozi in this department, as shown by the num- 
beM matriculated during the year, has been as follows : — 



Institution. 




Number 
Matriculated in 
December 1800* 


^ Elphinstone - 

' Hi^ School 

- 



** 

19 


IPooiia • • - 

- ditto - 

- 

- 


a* 

16 


" Rutnagherry - 

- ditto - 

- 

- 

«e 


0 


Surat - - • 

- ditto - 

m 

m » 



6 


Ahmedabad - 

- ditto - 

- 

«» m 

A 

m 

0 


Belgaum (Sirdars) ditto 

- 

0 a* 

■a 

m 

a 


Dhoolia -. * 

- ditto - 


- 

m 

m 

3 


Hyderabad • 

- ditto - 

- 

«. -m 

m 

m 

a 


, Kurtaohse 

* ditto • 

m 


m 

m 

a 1 





ToXaa 

m « 

- 

Atf 
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Besides iitesey the ftljbwing ' Gkiirenmtent ettooseded In’ psnwag eabh one 

caEndidate:*"- 

Fomw Training 'G<iiBege» Neriad Anglo-Vemaonlar Sehool* AJbmednni^^ Anglo-Ver- 
nacular School* Naa^cfc Anglo-Vernacular SchooL Two candidates from Poona Civil 
Engineering College* and one who had formerly attended Poona College* passed. 


11. The fbHowing is a correqMmding Table for aided instltatknis : 



Namher 

Institution. 

MatrioBlated in 

December 1866. 

Free General Asseskblj’e Institation • * » . 

7 

General Assembly’s Institution - 

1 

Sir Jamae^ee Jgeebhoy Parses Benevolent Institution 

2 

Poona Free Church Institution • 

2 

Total " " “ 

12 


12. The results of the collegiate instruction in this department, as shown by the num- 
bers who have passed the mgher University examinations during the year* are as 
follow : — 


First Examination in Arts. Numbers Passed. 

Elphinstone College ---------14 

Poona College - - - - - - - - - - 4 


B.A. Degree. 


Elphinstone College ---------9 

Poona College - -- -- -6 


M.A. or Honours in Arts (entitling to M&A. Degree). 

Elphinstone College -------...3 

Poona College 


L.M. Degree. 


Grant Medicid College 


2 


LL.B. Degree. 


Government Law School - -- -- - -2 >!ii 


f^rst Examination in Civil Engineering. 


Poona Civil Engineering College ------ 2 


Book dqtsrtmsnt. 


13. The following is a corresponding Table for mded institutions:— 


First Examination in Arts. ^ 
Free General Assembly’s Institution - - - 


Numbers Passed. ’ 
« 

- 8 


14. The amount paid into Her Majesty’s Treasury of sums received, from the sale of 
books including *an adjustment for N«. 1,008. 11. 5. of the sum allowed to tiie Director 
of Fubuc lustructiion, for gratuitous distribution of books) has beeu* dating the 11 months 
under ri^rt, iZs. 1,25,363. 3. 7 ., against i2s. 1,25,706. 18. 10. drawn. It so happened that 
ifritiun wee days after the close of the official year, a further sum of Xs. 6,608. 15. 7. 
was ]wd 'iii,’^so tlfiit the amount drawn for the printW^ahd purbhaae boc^ has been 
deariy coffered, while a oonnderable stock hsu been laid in towards the wants of the pre- 
sent year. the sbm drawn, 'B«.9,8.38. '14. 1. were expended on the encouragement of 
Htemtore ; which sii^ has also been covered by the sdes of the department. < - 

15; The 


i 
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15. .Tha dK)d]inHBg dioiiva tiliie «iaHKdica>im £HDni ami paid latp 4I10 TaaaNoy diwing 
dha last finir years^-*- 


• f 

9 

' 

YsAa. 



Amount Drawn. 

Amount Paid:' 


1868>64 - 

■w m 



Rt. a. p. 
71,242 6 7 

JRc. a. p. 

81,667 8 1 


1804-86 - 

w m 

m 

- 

80,117 2 11 

08,766 2 8 


1866-06 - 

m, m 

- 

- 

70,906 18 10 

98,004 0 4 


1866-67 • 

- 

- 

- 

1,26,706 18 10 

1,26,888 8 7 


The increase now ezhiMted of more than 26,448 rupees, during an official year of only 
11 mimths, over the amount pidd in during the previous official year of 12 months, wiU 
servo to indicate Iho progressive state of the department. 

16. The following is a general statement of the number and value of riie books issued 
frtMu the Central Book Dep6t during the year, as returned by the Curator : — 


1. Borics sold An* cash in 'Central Book dep6t . > > • 

2. Books isaaed on credit ------- 

3. Books issued t<» the subordinate dep6ta for sale -.- 

4. Books issued for printing new editions - - 

6. Botdes sold by public aoction, as per Resolution of the 

Oovernment of B<Hnbay, No. 264, dated the 26th April 
1866 --- 

, Totax. - - - 

During the latter -iMtrt of tho year under report, the system of issuing books on credit 
has been discontinued. <In.&ture tables of tlie above kind, this item will therefore 
no longer ajipear. < ■. 

17 . Tlie following table diows tlie number and value of the c<mios of school books 
and maps in diflteront languages, printed and purchased by the Book Department in 
1866-67. 


Number 

of 

Copies. 

Amount. 


M». a. p. 

BfVM 

8,082 IS - 

36,609 

20,864 18 8 

326,134 

88,020 6 - 

28 

12 11 - 

1,862 

844 6 6 

378,006 

1,16,324 14 0 


Namss op Books. 


jf. JBookt JPrinted. 


1. ^ngUsh - -- -- -- - 

2 . \l!dsrathi - -- -- -- - 

3. Ghijarathi -------- 

%. Sanskrit - -- -- -- - 

6. Hindustani 

6. Sanskrito-Marathi - - - 

7. Anglo-Marath'i ------- 

- s 

ToTAXi 


JB. Sooka PurdkaH^ 


Number 

of 

Copies. 

Viilue. 


Rs. u. p. 

60,000 

4,280 - - 

135,633 

38,606 - - 

67,000 

16,218 - - 

• 1,000 

700 - - 

1,500 

440 - - 

1,600 

8,968 - - 

10,000 

00 - - 

266,688 

63,387 - - 


o 


1. English - * 

2 . Latin 

8. Mawd h i • - 

4. Sanskrit 
6. Hindnstain 

6. Oanarese - 

7. Aaglo-On\faTaithi<- 

8. An^o-Mamthi - 


STovak 
Ghakd fTorar 


44,640 

1,829 

1,407 

941 

688 

7,210 

876 

700 


48,616 4 11 

1 1,412 9 6 

948 3 7 

««,] 14 ~ 2 
860 It 8 
1^67 8 > 

760 > — 
1^87 8 ^ 


67,240 


62,480 16 9 


828,77? 


1,16,887 16 0 
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Gtaund nnunks on 
the rix>ve a to tli t icg. 
Dofinitioui of tocnut 


"OowniiaeBt 

ochoobi*’ 


"Aidodochods." 


** Sehods insmotad 
only.” 

** Looal fondo.” 


The imperial grant 
for ednoatioB. 


AEMflirs m 


22. la order ho olria^ tudiemlB im. tide Re{M^, a’ooinmoafomi pf Ketons wa8>£br the 
first time, prescribed , ip Educational InsMotors. It is indeed no easy , matter to mve 
clear infoimarion «b<^ a. 1«^ imd ccmpucated d^qparta^ Xlie form , prescribe 
experimental, am^rpfittirea imj^ovementa ; bnt I trust it will smye oa fOundatioB'm a 
better system of oimnal reporting in ibe futarp. One c£ tbe gxeat sources of mi8a{mre> 
hension in Ednohrional Betums consists in ambignily of . terms. ; And here, to obmte 
Bucb misonderetamdibg, 1 would bog to point out tbe sense in wblch certain terms ore 
used ihrongbMWt tins Import. By tbe term ** Government sdiools,” I understand allsucb 
schools as are entirely nailed by this, department, whether any BnperM Binds are ex* 
pended on them or. not. Thus the Yernacular schools established out of local cess, are 
returned as Government schools, because they are entirely under the control of this de- 
mutment, which orders the studies, fixes the fees, and appoints or removes the masters. 
Bor same reason, many schools in l^ttyawar, being managed by this department, 
tfaou|& supported by the chiefs without aid from Imperial sources, have been returned by 
Hr. Curtis ns Government schools. On this principle, the few sdiools in the Feint State 
ahould liave been returned as Governmental. By the term ** aided schools,” I understand 
schools managed prvoaUly, recoivipg aid from Government, and inspected by this depart* 
ment By the term “schools inspected only,” I understand private schools neither 
managed by us nor aided by Government, but to which the benent of inspection by this 
department is afibrded at the request of the patrons or managers. To ^e term ** Local 
funds,” a restricted meaning has been given, u in previous Reports it was customary to 
include under this head. Expenditure irobi private sources on the few schools which re- 
ceived aid from Government. In the present Report no sum has been entered under the 
head of “ Local Funds” which has not been actnaliy administered and accounted for by 
this department. The only sum of Private £»enditure which has been admitted under 
this head has been 2,683 rupees, on account of me Feint ' State schools, wUch sum was 
administered by the Educational Inspector. “Private Expenditure” has been indeed 
altogctlicr omitted from this year’s General Returns, simply on the ground that this do* 
parhnent could not guarantee the correctness of the amounts reported to have been spent 
by private school mani^ors. It is. also in accordance with the spirit of a system, which 
looks only to retniUt in private schools, to ignore the expenditure by which such results 
have been obtained. But should Government wish “Private Expenditure ” returned, 
according to the practice of other Presidencies, nothing can be easier than to enter the 
soms reported by school managers. 

23. Tlio Imperial expenditure connected with this department dnriim the 11 months 

under report was shown above (para. 1.) to have been i2«.9,16,678. 9. jSVom tins amount 
must be deducted a refund of Ks. 1,25,363. 3. 7., being tbe amount paid into ilie trea- 
sury from the sales of school books (sec para. 15). The red expenditure from Imperial 
sources under tliis de]')artment has ^ereforc been Rs, 5. 5. There are, how- 

ever, other items of expenditure coming imdcr the Budget , head of “ Education, Science, 
and Art” which are not under this department; they are as follows : — 



Its. a. 

• Bombay University - - - 

49,512 - - 

f Central Mnsenm - - - - 

9,989 - 2 

Grant to Mechanics’ Institution 

150 - - 

„ to Agri-Horticultural Society 

2,790 - - 

„ to Bombay Branch of Asiatic Society * 

' 3A00 - - 

„ to Botanical Gardens .... 

8,976 2 5 

., to Geographical Society ... 

620 - - 

Total * - - A*. 

76,237 2 7 


Thus the total Imperial expenditure on “ Education, Science, and Art,” during the 
11 months under report, has (been Ac. 8,66,562. 8., which, if taken for 12 montiis, 
gives an annual rate of As. 9,45,340. 15. standing against lU, 9,32,184. 6. 3. actually 
expended in the official year 1865-66. The rate of expenditure then for the past and the 

previous 


Ostoib of Bxpenditnro on the Uni vereity an as 
follow : 


BcnAay {Taiverriiy. 

Atlowmicee to exominen 
Bag-tivtar'H vtaxy ' < 

' Srtahllehinent of ditto - 
Contingwiww 
Pritttisgf ohargM • 
>Hoass4«nt - t - 
Tempociiju |a<!gRailS 
Gram Qciqpotusfion 
PriMandnisdats - • - 

Toxa% • 


lU. a, p. 
31,709 10 3 
3,900 - - 

7,490 3 1 
3,019 10 8 
(WJO - - 
106 - 
41 12 
90 12 - 


49A12 - 


t Details of Expenditim on the Centnl Mnssnin 
ateaef(^w: 

Gmfraf ilfwsiMi. 

Sahny of the onmtoe As. a. p. . .JRa 'O. p. 
ftom 27rii Dee. 1804 . 
to 31st Maroh 11907 - M46 6 S 

BstaUiahueiit • - 1,100 .8 - 

C<mtingendM •' - 434 2 - 

— — 9,909 - 2 



Ba)tJOATliA # StolA. Bg 

preTicrra year aearfy stationaiyi ti4en ocmpared mth the eefatsated remaaes of 

the^ombay Prendeaojr for ihe current yw» nvA^jt 8,75»9:)«700 rupees (tee Besolntiou 
of :|j|e'^<^<Bnunent of India, No. 405, dated 10th April 1867]|, it appears to the- ratio 
of |ter cent.' to the l^residential Bevenues. This propoi^on must adimtted to be 
smaQ, especially when it is considered that in England the Parliamentary Grant for £du> 
cation during 1866-67 was 1,030,6601., which, on an Imperial avenue of 68;0QO,O00 It 
gives a proportion of more than ij per cent, and that the English Parliamentary Grant 
u almost entirely for eubridicB to ]mmi^ schools, whereas in tots country the education 
of the monle implies ttot only , the diffurion of primary instruction, but also the introduc* 
tion ofnigner learnii^ and s^kmee, and the doing for India of all titat the richly endowed 
universities, and anment grammar, sohobls, and oentnries of rednmnent have done for 
^gland. Were 3j><w cent, per annum on- the Presidentud Revenues allowed to Bombay 
for ** Education, ^ence, and Art,” the whole aspect of this depariment and of the 
university might, in my opinion, he speedily changed for the better. 

24. I have shown above (para. 3) that the chief item of increase of Impend expenditure 
under this department consists of grantsrin-aid to private schools and buildings. Part of 
this consists of extraordinary grants («. y., 22,207 mpeee for the school buildings of the 
'Great Indian Peninsula Riuway Company) ; the rest is due to the favourable working of 
the newly introduced system of grants* in-md by payment for results. Under this system 
new grants have been awarded to the amount of Ns. 20,293. 8. 

• 

25. It has been above shown (para. 5) that an apparent decrease in Local Funds 
Expenditure, to tbo amount of 2,00,000 rupees, has been caused by the exclusion of 
Pnvate Expenditure from the head of focal Binds. In Gujerat there has^ been an 
actual decrease of Local Funds ExjicJidltnre to the amount of 63,713 rupees, owing to the 
accumulations cf two years’ local cess having been expended on school-houses in that 
division during 1865-66* On the other hand, there appears to have been an increase of 
expenditure from local cess in the central division of about .30,000 rupees ; iu the southern 
division, of about 12,000 rupees ; and in Sind, of about 6,100 ra;[tee8. The increase of 
school fees Ihroughont the 'Presidency may be stated as follows ; — 



Fbes. 


1BG5-G6w 

1880-67, 

For 11 Mouths. 

Central Divisjon •w.we.e.-.i 

Morthent ditto 

Southern ditto ........ 

Sind - ditto 

Totai. - - . Jls. 

Jfts. a. p. 
02,0*22 12 4 

2C,012 1 6 

10,8.37 12 7 

4,683 - 10 

Rh. Oo 7>e 

04,257 2 7 

31,075 12 - 

1.VB8 8 7 

3,688 14 3 

1,83,976 n si 1,48,410 6 6 

. 1 


Met Inoraaso daring 11 Mouths of 1860-67 - /Z*. 9,484. 10. S. 

Another source of local funds may be mentioned, which has beep opened this year for the 
«i!rst time, nmnely, the assignment of 10,000 rupees per anuum by the worsl^ful bench 
of justices in Bombay, for the extension of primaiy schools within the island. This assign- 
ment was much wonted^ and will be very useful, and I trust that hereafter it may be 
increased. 

26/ I continue to receive from inspeotors the most cheering accounts of the operation 
of the lodal educational cesa Mr. Bussell urrites as follows: — 

. ** Ths ce« opwations have already began to bring the eubjeet of popular education before botfi the inaeaes 
and thrir toIbib in a aomawbat different and clearer light than before. The people are beginning to look 
on schoolb as ne cea e ar y popular ineritutipne, and not merely ae a of the adnunietrativftmachinery of a 
fbieign govenment, with which they have little or no ooncem. The ceae-payen now want aamething in 
retnm tot their money, and the eehool attendance of the ugriooltural clawea is incresaing. ^he troubloeome 
and preearione reaouroe of * popnlar eonjtribntions* for s^ooLmaatere’ salariee ie diepenaed with, ance the 
lory of the cate (but the peofue. are too apt to think that the oeae ie euffioient tor all their Mhool require- 
manta or, at hast, to aUwe this ae a gioimd for refuring hirther local contributions, even when umentiy 
needed). Anotiw good emet of the mbs k the good oxamide it seta to inamdare, jagheerdare, &c., and theur 
people, who feet ita opetadons, howerar''humbM at present, in the neighbouring British territory. For 
uistanea, 1 and my deputies bars been asked by the pejomle of non*goreniment villages to get the school 
cess levied to thni.’* 
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Increase in the rate 

tnrecKu^ex^wsim 
of the gnnt*in-aid 
system. 


Decrease in expendi* 
tun from local fnnde 
only apparent. 


Progress and work 
ing of local cess. 





9f» pjmm 

Hr. Corturepocliivtftjii^wai*^ >; 

■ <*T)ieloc«l«iMooiittD^j»opnUir, Kndfrm 'lt>«ii<tiiHlMu« jwtitffHic Mc<^|y«d limn th« pM^a ibr 
ud achool«)ioiHK% dtJiaantwat! thciy'are detennfiiMd to^acwiva (ba Adl^MtiaSt «f tlM toanw Uiay aam^ute 
towoi^a tlw axiamcA aif adneatien. InnanypUeea wImmw new aeinMddMiMaar ataetad mm laeat ralida, 
were need for the Sni tine, the raUed wihnriftiaiw to feast the peifdit^ md made the- day sue «f 

rejoicing, and this wltlmit anj hint mm our deiMurtment. The sum of 428 e^aailn nino jploeee in the 
j^rnt Co<l<otoi!Bte.tdom was subMiibedeipd spent in this manner. 

The expeni3itiu« of the local cess hae been strietljr liaiitedto moeluigi^in fbe first plabe) 
the wants '^ihe people for vernacular, or, as wo call it prunar^’*. eauisittioQ. , ibtd the 
operation olf tifis rule is most salutary^ T^e raoiney cofiected W been expended on the 
sort of scdioolB required by the class of popple (the cultivators) by whom it was subsezibed. 
And^ibe result bas been to hxfuse into tins class, for the first time, smne interest m edaoa- 
tion, I have been struck, when travelling in the conntiy districts, bv the large propor- 
tion of the sons of cultivators to be found in every vill^e school. The potmle, as a rule, 
look upon the local educational cess as a voluntary contribution ; they feel a certain 
amount of pride and pleasure in it, and arc apparently eager in looking for advantages to 
W derived from it. The people by this oess pirovide for themselves, wherever it is levied, 
the means of primary instructaon, and I think that there are four boons which, in acknow-, 
ledgment of tlus, they may fairly look to Qovernmeut to guarantee them ; first, that every 
talobka shall have its first grade Angki-vernacular school, supported hy an Imperidi grant 
and fees ; second, tliat catin zillali shall have its high school, suiported in tiie same way ; 
third, that every school-building for which an assigmnent is made oy local cess committees 
shall receive an equal subsidy from Government ; fourth, that some provision shall be 
made for insuring pensions, under the ordinary uncovenanted service rules, to local funds 
schoolmasters. These ininciples have as yet been by no means recognised. There has 
been apparently some misapprehension as to the exact nature uf the local ednootioual cess 
in this Presidency. The Supreme Government has spoken of it as ** a part of the land 
revenue set apart for educational purposes,*’ which is far from accurately representing the 
character of this contribution. Owing ajiparently to this misunderstanding, tiiere has 
been an unwillingness to sanction proposals which, 1 humbly think, were fiiiny due to the 
people. 

27. The grants-in-aid system on the principle of payment for results may now, for the 
first time, be reported as haring come into extended operation in this Presidency. 24,308 
rupees have been awarded under this system to schools, the groat majority of which were 
never previously aided by Government or inspected by this department. The insjicctors 
arc unanimous in their favourable testiraouy to the success of the system. Major Wad- 
diiigtou writes: — 

The Revisod Rules published in February 1800 have had a feir trial during the year, and I have 
personally examined all hut two of the iwhools applying for niii undnfiiem. The system is, 1 am convinced, 
an admirable onei, and while it meets with the cordial approval of school maniq^ers, it ensures, as far as any 
system can, a due economy of the public funds.*' 

, Mr. Moore writes as follows : — 

" This system has made a fair start in the province. The mission schools at Hyderabad and Knrraehee 
have lieen examined under the standards during the year. The Saint Patrick's (Ronian Catliolic) School 
has since been examined, and the Maraihi School bos been registered for examination. 1 consider that the 
introduction of this system is calculated to exercise a very beneficial eifect. The system .of marking is 
minute and tedious to the examiners, but it has its advantages. It enables a i^mparisou to be drawn between 
sclioolsof the eame elate, and it thus hispirM the masters and pupils with Emulation. It moreover greatly 
assists the inspectional atalF, fur after a school has once been ex.nuiucd and marked, it enables the inspector 
to judge at the next examination whnt progress u school has made during the year ; . and to private schulostio 
institutions it affords liberal pecuniary assistance, for want of which the efforts of many such schools are 
retarded.” 

From a departmental point of view, the ayatem ie of course most eatisfaetory, for it., 
stimulates the managers of private schools to frerii exertion In the improvement of their 
pupils; it tends to- me constant raisiog and keeping up of the schools; it prevents the 
attention of* teachers being coitoentrated on the best pupils to the ne^ect of others ; it 
relieves the inspecting officer of all responsibility. in stating his “ impressions;” it gives a 
reason for every increase or diminution of Governmental aid ; it is a Mbexal sad an 
economical system, for not a rupee is paid except for a<^al progress .m a pfip^ and 
though an efficient school may obtain, under the systeiq;, a third of its expenses from 
Government, a school must be exceptionally efficient to obtam a higheff mte ei aidihan . 
this. Bht as far as we have gone, tiin sfyatem^af^ars to be not oidk pe^leff -with tins 
department, bfit idso almost equally to with ^ mamigers af inivitie echomii. Hiere is no 
doubt tinfe it will obtain consuieriiDle extenrion, and bo proactive oS good In the 
ftttnre. For Examination durii^ the .{wiesent year 1 have regaled 17 Mffitieaud aelieok, 
ar^ I ohaHt cordially weloome; every fit^advanoe which thesgititemmalEes^heiagccnffident 
hpig OB it is properly idmhnstered, it is a just «ys[teaa,«sd that h wiQ tend to 
ppeditoe im amount of jfeci&fr iastruotion which -GoTeEnment coidd not ctherwise hava 
ptbdqoed esktept at far greater cost. grants Kkherto . asranded. "fyr wmjika'* hmm 
bettHaade to schools f>revioady exintin^ am have been almost confined to tbelaegetowiM 
of Bombay and Poona (see above, para. hut I already me traces of &e action of tiie 
system, in oaUlng s^iools into emstence. When the musionary sodeties, xailwi^ -ei^ 

pftoioBp 



gi 

i(n4 aaalogqns bo^leA have dom ' port^ In school exteiwioii oiftdcr iMs system, 
the Sirito hoir fyr the native communities will take it up. And with n^ard 

to he' remembered that 'tiie firant-in>md system implies effective srnool 

mad^p^nent by private bodies, whidi implies local enlightenment And therefore 1 wduid 
say tiiat ii would be hardly fait to tlie pei^le vHIm bear the burden of a local oess, and aiw 
eager fiw instniotion, if Government were entirely to wait upon the devel<pment of a 

S ant*inHtid system, especially in a oonntry like I think mat this system should, for 
e present, be' looked on as subndiary to tiio operations of Government, and should not 
beiisadeto set aside tim pnnmple suggested alrave (para. 26), that an Anfflo-vcmacular 
sehool should be jnnovided ibr . the people in every talooka, and a high sraool In evmy 
galbih , St tile cost of the State, ^ere are two other considcrationa which I would venture 
to submit in connection wrife 0iir,^|i$ceut inauguration of ihe graDt>in-aid system; 1st, that 
tilere are some things winch we dsn never look to this system to supply for India, namely, ' * 

the introduction of higher learning and science; 2ndly,titat the development of the system 
will oJl imperatively for the mainteimnee of a high class of educational inspectors, and 
therefore for placing tiie superior f^ipointments of the educational service on a better 
^ footing than they hmd at present. 

29. The table in para. 9 shows a. net increase of schools and scholars during the yearns Increase of sdioob 
Ibllows schoUn. 


• 

Schods. 

Scholara* 

Government Inctitutions . « * 

307 

12«S62 

Aided iostittttionii 

27 

8,007 

Inspected only 

23 

1,385 

Totai* - - - 

m 

17,354 


The increase in aided schools and scholars is not an actual increase of instruction in the 
presidency, but chiefly shows schools not previously aided, and now for the first time 
brought on the returns of this department. 

30, As mentioned by mo in my last Annual Report (para. 45), the standards laid down Kesults of ins^jeo- 
in the Provisional Revised Holes tor GrantsMu-Aid have been prescribed to he universally * 

used by inapoctitig officers in their examinations of Government schools. The object of Sshoob^nder pre- 
this change was hi the first pla9e to secure definiteness and accuracy of ret>urting, in the scribed staadaras. 
second place to facilitate a comparison between private and Government schools. 

As might have been expected, there was considerable difficulty about introducing the 
system of exaiiiiiiing Government schools under standards, especially with the various 
modifications which we were obliged to make in them. Tiie inspectors unanimously report 
that the system has not yet been fully understood, and it must be considered Xu have been 
08 yet only on trial, or at all events as only in its infancy. 1 hope that the difficulties of 
the plan may be overcome, as I think its advantages are beyond cfoubt. 

31. Of the Government Arte Colleges (Elphinstoue and Poona), I have still to report On the preaent state 
that, under conriderable difficulties, they maintain a high state of efficiency. Judging f ram 

actual results iu the students they turn out, there is no branch of the department that 1 ( ») Arta’ ro i bw f ■ 
contemplate with greater pleasure. These results axe entirely due to the high character, 
attainments, and zeal of the principals and professors. But the professors are too few in 
number. Both colleges are under-manned in teaching power. There is no professor of 
Latin or of history attached to either college. . 

'33. A second great difficulty which tiie colleges have to encounter lies in the inferior 
condition of tiiel^h schools of the presidtmey. This weak arm of tlie department has 
been a never •ceasing, matter of complaint, and 1 regret that the small measures of improve- 
ment Bolirited by me for the high schools and their feeders {see my last Annual Report, 
para. 44) had not, at the dose of the year under report, received sanction. 

34. A {bird cause for the depveasion of the Arte colleges, in point of numbers, consists in. 
the wont of a|mreoiatioii by the %icher natives of the advantages .of collegiate ^ducatunu 
Generally speaking, the natives of this presidency have shown considcrablo good sense in 
wrating themselves of the education provided, or aided, by Government. B^it this is iar 
less the Citee with re^d to Hj^er 6mcation, in respect of th# appreciation of which the 
inhaintants of BtHttbay present an u^ayourable contrast to those of toe Bengal Pvesidcncy. 

Bt tiie htet veptwt of toe Caloktta Ft^dency CoUego, I find a dassifloation of the students 
oti tlm rolls aiocording to the^ social poritiou of their parents. This return shows 109 
stadents as the sons of zemiiidaie, titiookdars, and other persons of independent income ” 
against KMi anas of ** Government servants and pentiohers,'? 76 sons ef ‘^merchants, 
bankns, 'baiihm^ and brolterB,* 41 sons of ^ prot^srional persons,’^ 56 sons-of " shoiykeepers,’' 
aad 96 ^ otoera’* I have not iu yet rooeiVed 4 ||eh a olusifieation. pf toe Elphinstonc and 
Peraa College stodentss but when it is midt^ I donbt not that , toe contrast of sucid 
potttion df toe students wiS be yerf much ib toe dUadvantage of Our coUogea Not 
3D7- M 4 .only 
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only is any class like 4^lb n^* t|ie sons of ike aenundeve.^tSxe^ Vreatiag u. lOur coUegeSy 
kvt also the native mj^hji^its. of Bombay themselves eeem.to hav(» views as 

to the value of cq)le|^4 ^neation. Even rich mmi, as I -l^ve jpaaty”*^^ 
than one instance,, ol^eet to the payment, of a ten rupeeis fee.^ t^w spna have 

notyetgottid <af the notion tMt. in a Government obUege enltuaiytiah should 
gratuitously, l^ey miget that they are only asked to •pay ISO rtij^eas por i^um for 
education wkibh eosts; as yet, Jit. 605, 4. 4. annum fbr each student ati^ding. 

(6) Bighsshoelfl. In speaking ,geoemUy of -the backwa^ condition of the Qovernment ^h sd^ls of. 

this pretidepcyj'I r<^er, first, to the small number of boys &cnn them who have suboeeded 
in passing matriculation examination during the year, namely, 66 in all, out of .arhich 
19. wero £rpm Elphinstone High School, and 16 from Poona High SdbooL Thu number 
stands' a^’inst 70 matrioulated last year, so that in this, respect, at all events, there has 
been no improvement Secondly, to the raw and uncultivated state even of these passed 
candidates, who come to the colleges with very little general Imowle^e, without taste or 
Htenury feeling, and generally without even the rudiments of a classical hmguage. Third, to 
tibe inaccurate way m which Encikh is taught in the high schools, os testified by the 
mistakes of idiom and gnuumar 'v^ieh cling to tlie University students throughout their 
career, and which only a few of the beet graduates even ultimately succeed in 
shaking oiF. 

37. In pointing out these deficiencies, I- do not mean to throw blame on the head 
masters, whose exertions have been exceedinglv praiseworthy. But the difficulties they 
have had to contend with have been hitherto almost insurmountable, first, in the material 
they hare had to deal with, namely, the boys sent up from Anglo-vernacular schools ; 
second, in their assistant masters, of whmn the great majority are raw youths, who liave 
barely succeeded in pasting the matriculation examination. The University is the great 
Normal school for assistant high schoolmasters, and at present we. ore involved in a 
circle. The University is depressed, because the high schools are not better, and the 
high schools are depressed, because the University does not furnish more and better 
scholars to be assistant masters. This state of things will gradually work itself out^ and 
we may look to see the high^hools flourish when every first grade high school has a 
European scholar for its head master, and none hut graduates of the University for its 
assistant masters, and when this is the case, we may look in turn to sec the colleges and 
the University improved. 


38. On the whole, during the year there has been progress and amendment in the 
high schools. 

(e) Anglo-vemacn* 39. The classification of schools proposed in my last year's report (paragraph 44) has 
liar Bclums. been successfully carried out. 

(d) Veraaoular 40. The numbers in attendance in " lower class” schools during the past year has 
Bcnools. been — 


Pupils. 


At Govemmeut veniacnlar schools 
At Aided . - > ditto 

At TnspeiUcd • • ditto 


70,189 
946 
8,1 S6 


Total - - 83,801 

The total net increase of pupils in Government institutions over the previous year 
wpewrs to have been 12,869, and out of this number 12,716 are due to an increase in tiie 
Government vernacular scliohls (see paragraphs 8 and 9). That fact alone suflboes to 
show the direction in which this department has been suooessfully working. While 
middle^ class, high school, and Univermty education has been nearly stationary, vernacular 
education has been spreading steadily over the country. -The cultivator .blase hM 
especially home under its influence, and it is from this cIAm, under the opent^n of ike 
low cess^ystem, that the main part of our Iherease of pupils Ipw been obtuned. The. 
vernacular soboole in this jwesideney are all entered under the general head ^of '‘ Lower 
Clafs Schoc^jj^'j hnt there is a.oonaderahle range of difference betwemi the mfrrior and 
the Bupdriof venteeolar scliod. Por the first daeses in superior vmraaenlar scdmds a 
Standard ’^.%as been introduited, oontisting of-— 1st. Aritiuaeti6,ooaiiiletet Endid, first 
hook t: Al^ehra, equations j meptel aritiimetic, complete, find. Yernaodar writing, from 
diotelitm ; origind 'conqNMitioni In . vernacular, mrd. Beading vernaee^ newspapjura; 
para{d»nudiw veiiteoular .poetry* 4tii. Venutoular gnmmsar. 6th. JBuateiy and ma^ 
drawing oTlndia. 6th. Hist^. of England. In the .Nortiwni Diviaiea Mr. Co^ 
reports 46 hoys to have he«tt eiamiiied> nnd 41 to haivo pessed.undw this very 
ntanderd. Under Standard IT., 23t arh reported tp: have, pasf^ in the Nonthom 
Divirion, about in the Centiid Diririmt, and about 61 in Sind. The ipimbeM passed 
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in other Rtandsrda may he seen by ceferenoe to the inspectors’ tables. But tibe whole 
systtet of examinadon nnder standards has not yet been brought into ^ woridogy and 
the residta cimnot be absolutely depended on. 

41. The medical Ctdlege of thb Presidmiey suffers no less, than the arts coU^es for 

the inefBdenoy of the high school The small number of 18 matriculated students was ^nt mletori*”* 
in attendance on the college classes at the close of the year under report. ..Mio y. 

42. I have every reason to believe that this institution, which, in die previous year, Pooiw eWil engi> 
was affiliated by the University, has made a fair atari. In October 1866 toe college was nesring college, 
thorouglily examined in all its ports by two special visitors (Captain Haig, n.E., and 

H. Coke, £sq., m:.a.), iqipointed for the purpose by Goverament, and their report was 
generally favourable. 

The Civil Engineering College will never attain its full development till, (let) an 
adequate teaching staff has been sanctioned ; and (2nd) the college building, now in 
course of erection, has been completed. ' It is almost needless to repeat that every qnali* 
fled student which this college can turn out, whether &om its university department 
or its vernacular classes, will be valuable to the country at the present time of public 
w'crk extmudon. 

4>3. The law classes continue to attract a large proportion of the eA'te of the arts graduates Gcrernment law 
and other rising students of the University. This is no wonder considering the brUliant school. 
opeUmgs for an independent career in law offered to native students by the liberality of 
the High Court, under the present Chief Justice, Sir Richard Conch. Amo^the en> 
couragemonts afforded during the past year, I have to mention (a) the diminution in 
period of articled service for solicitorsnips in tlie High Court, according to University 
graduates in the resolation of the honourable Judges, dated 28th August 1866 ; (&) the 
appointment by the Chief Justice of a Hindoo Bachelor of Laws to be Deputy Registrar 
on the appellate side of the High Court. 

44. There are altogether five normal schools under this department, with a total num* (y) Normal whoob. 
ber of 166 pupils on the rolls, being an increase of one school and 15 pupils over last 

year’s return. I am not at all satisfied with the working of these schools, especially of 
the so-called Poona Training College. Attention to the subject will be given during the 
present year. An application made by me more than a year ago for improvement in the 
establishment of the Ahmodal>ad Tnuning College has not yet received an answer. 

45. The amount of Imperial funds expended on female education during the year has (^) Female schools, 
been ns follows : — 


On Govemmont Pemale Schools. 

i 

Jls. a. p. i 

R$* (u p. 

Central Division ------ 

801 8 - ! 

1 


Northern ditto 

39 8 - i 


Soutliorn ditto 

~ 1 


Sind 

Aided Institutions ^Central Division. 


341 - - 

Poona Convent School • . - . 

3,180 - - 


Cavel Girls’ School (Portuguese) - - - 

460 > - 


Indo-British 

466 - 

3,105 . 


Totai. - » Rt. 

8,446 - - 


^ that wtually only 341 rupees of the State funds has been., spent in this Presidency 
during the year on Native female education, wliich indeed Government ogn hardly bo 
said to have commenced undertaking in Western India. 

In Ae Northeim ^vision, where 2,301 Native girls are returned as under instruction, 
the schools at<e all but entirely eu|^rtod by private endowments, though managed by 
this department. In island of Bombay the Parsec schools (privately supported) are 
the most Buccwsfid Native female sohooU in the Presidency. Throughout the Central 
and boutherndiywions I have found here and there (e.j., at Poona, Sattara, and Belgaum.) 
a few wretched little schools which appeared to be regarded equally by inspectors, deputy 
insfwctoHi, and aU others concerned (including tiie masters themselves) as merely ii&ttanfe 
institutions, not to be strictly criticised or treated with seriousness. In Sind no attempt 
whatever at introduotog female ^ucation appears to have been mi^e. The impr^ainn 
which I have generally received m travollmg has been tiiat all through the Marathi, 
Uqjwati, and Canareae countries (for of Sind I am not able to speak), it will be perfectly 
induce, with the fell consent of the people, primaiy female schools, to be 
attended by girls up to 10 or 11 years of age. Pots this purpote I ai^ed sonio months 
ago to Govenment for an annual grant of 30,000 rupees, to be expended in various ways 
aoc^mg to the differences of local ciroumstanees, but always with the Wew of estab- 
Itshuig m every town and large village a primary female school. As yet no answer on 
397* N the 
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PAI>tltS TO 


MiBs Catpenter^B 
visit. 


Education of Euro* 
neaii and Indo- 
ilritiBb child ivn. 


Education of nativa 
princes and minor 
chio/ik 


ilie isul^ect kas g^ttnt kf the SufMrenM Sodi ifehacds will xsMtture, 

before all tbii^ to be polt on a footing of alriet vef^etry ^ av 

tendance, und erUb Ontiro abolition of t|te preaeat pnrfNMMiieea eyetem' of aanw **'exhibi^ 
tions,” at wbic^ two Or three girls exhibit the tetfdiag a |jlii|ge ][perha|w learnt by* heart), 
and all the get prises, iiTCspectivc their attuhaiieinlis or. istteimanee. Oae great 
step has iriready^neen token, in the past year, towards taiihipitg fenuile schools under 
regular mtksism, and that is die introwiction of standards of exaihination. From reference 
to the riitttrtts of inspecting officers, it appears that in the Central XKriabn about Id girls 
passed i^e Vernacular Standard III. ; 01 passed in reading and writing, pad five in geo> 
grap}^!^ under Standard 11. ; 76 in writing only (syllables) aader StMdard' I. In the 
Hordern Division 240 girls are rqmrted to have passed under iStandsted 1.; 100 under 
Standard II. ; 71 under Standard 111. ; 23 under Standard lY. 

This poor result of tlic inspectors* examinations will undoubtedly lead tbe wny to better 
^iiogs. The first stop is to get rid of the element uncertainty, and to know exactly i^faat 
the girls* schools have done os yet In proposing the establishment of only primary 
schools fi)r girls up to 10 or 1 1 years of age, I have confined myself to What 1 know to be 
feasible in present circumstances. Gradually, as social ideas sa^ nto^fied in this county, 
something more than primary instruction for womou will become possible. " 

46. In connection with the above subjeot must be mentioned, as one of the public ev^ts 
of the year. Miss Carpenter’s philanthropic visit to India, with the express pnr{) 08 e of 
seeing who! could be done to promote the education of the women of (his country. Miss 
Carpenter’s chief attention in this Presidency was drawn to Ahmedabad and to J^mbay, 
and having seen the female schools in these places, she at once pointed out (what many 
have long felt) the disadvantage of none but male teachers being provided for these 
schools. After much discussion of the subject with Miss Carpenter, the leading inha- 
bitants of Ahmedabad and some native gentlemen in Bombay severalty addressed .petitionB 
to Government, soliciting the establishment of normal schools for the training of female 
teachers; and at the same time Miss Carpenter addressed to Government a memorandum 
mnbodying her conception of the arrangements to be made in establishing the normal 
schools which had been solicited. Miss Carpenter’s inexperience of India natiurolly caused 
some of her proposals to require modification ; but many of her suggest.tons* were valuable, 
and the whole subject of the proposed normal schools is now under the consideration of 
Government. The natives of this country expressed gratitude to Miss Carpenter for her 
sympathetic exertions. .And this dejiartment may well recognise the advantage of an 
external and private stinmlus to the question of Icmale education. As to the proposed 
female normal schools, highly desirable as they are, it must he remembered that to place 
women in positions of responsibility as teachers and managers of schools will be in this 
country a perfect novelty, and that the whole carrying out of the plan is sure to be 
attended by all sorts of difficulties, which, however, we must hope in time to overcome. 

48. Contemporaneously with the extension in this Presidency of the grant-in-aid 
system, which will assist all classes in the community alike, there has been a considerable 
inovcmcnt towards the providing of both middle class and high school instruction for 
European and Indo-British children. The Diocesan Board of Education, which came 
into existence just before the commencement of tlie official year, appears* to have aided 
three new schools in Bombay and one at Poona. The Great Indian Peninsula Itailway 
Company has established, or is establishing, schools of their own at the Urge stations of 
Eanowlce, Egutpoora, and Bhosaw^ul; and the Scottish Education Society (recently 
created) has cstahlisbed a high school in the Fort of Bombay. Quite unconnected with 
these movements, but calculated in the highest degree to encourage and assiat.them, was 
the Notific'ation of the Government of Bombay, published under date the 27th February 
last, offering special allowances to boys of European and Indo* British parentage, who, 
after reaching a certain standard of (lualification, should continue to stu^ for and in the 
University ol Bombay. This notification arose out of the expression of a wish by Her 
Mi^esty’s Secretary of State (the present Lord Halifax), in his Despatch No. 2, ^ted 
30th January 1864, that a boartling-house might bo established in this Presidency for 
European boys pursuing the university course of study. After much otmrideration of the 
subject it was tnouglit better, instead of going to the expense of a boarding-house, to 
offer stipends or exhibitions, tenable under conmtions of respectable Mirveillance, to boys 
boarding wherever might be most convenient. When the plan was Undw -conrideration, 
not a single European or Indo-British boy had gone through the univeruty eoune. The 
whole measure was therefure oxperunentaU and was pwsed in uncertainty to what extent 
persoih would avail themseh'dt of the privilege offered. Up to rite .presei^ sp^*^ 
allowance^ have been claimed for one boy, who bos passed the first exkmination in arts, 
and for. seven . boys who have passed the prescribed standard of pasffltration for the 
university. Dohbtlcss, when the numbers of claimants inoroue. Government will limit 
thb ntimocr of special a^wances to be awarded annually^ and th^ these allowances will 
•saume the character of e^tibitioas, to be competed amimgst tbe best Ettropeau and 

t JDsM^British Btudentfi. .iAt a trifling expense to the State they may be expected to |ho- 

’^dtice sdvajhts^l^iw' resulto, by bringmg -the different dasses of Miyesty’s 
subjeob^ mother within ^ muversity, and by intrcdu<m» a new ^Lement among me 
college abidente. • 

49. Among the eduoational eyents the year I have to record steps in ffie direction 

, * JSet Oensspmidence iu Appendix. 





«if ike.«dvcMriioi|.^ ac!ti«a^&06|i> Tlte tint of liteM wm ncit by 

oatMt; ita bwtoty w In^r m &Uowa>T-Uu Hidmon Itiiibain^Mt 
««rlf m lti6ti, adidreMeil a Jriuwite ^,we Viceroy, re^eeatina his Excett^tjir to 
sei^t 1 ^ a j«wro|ieaB fentleniea. iQ be tutor, to bu Highnesses adopted hnr 

{aged Iti), MM it wee uecesatiiry ^et file tietor should be wcU acquainted with Metathit 
eol^.faulgnage Inown by ttM eanor iaq^stum, tiie Bombaj Govemtoent was applied 
to to noaikate a qualified gmtiemasi. After due inquiry I bad the honour to recoimoead 
iae the tutonditp an aondUery offioer, . employed ib the revenue survey, who knew Marathi 
aud Hindustani, and who appealed; to ^sess the reqvuaite quaUfioatioas lor so difficult 
and delksate a peas, he order to obyiMte as modi as posaihle future raisunderstandings, I 
aubmitted, on the part of the felected offieer, certain etipulations, to the effijot that, as 
tutor to the adeptoo bcir, be should have recognised rank in the Midiarajah’s Durbar, and 
that the rules and ounditions of his lifis should be drawn up beforehand, and agreed to by 
his Highness mi the one port, aud by the Political Agent on tlie otlter. These stipnlationB 
having been approved by tlko Bombay Govenunent, and aftmwards by the Governor 
General in . Council, were fonrardod, together with the nomination asked for, to the 
Pi^tical Bendeat at Gwalior for acceptance by the Mahanyab. His Highness, however, 
appears to have considcTcd the conditions unnecessarily formal, aud to have dedined to 
aeeept them. Owing to this the negotiations were suspended for several months ; but 
they have, recently been renewed, and I trust that ultunately the heir to India’s important 
^one may not be suffered to grow up uuinstructed. 

50. Andogoue arrangemeats more immediately within this Presidency liaye been sue- 
cesafuily inaugurated. An excellent plan has been adopted by Colonel G. S. Anderson, 

Political Agent in the HoUiapur State, fenr ihe education of the minor rajah, whose father 
(by adoption) died at the commencement of the year under record. This plan consists in 
the appoiutmeut of an accomplished political ofikier (Lieutenant West)^ governor to 
flic young rajah, to take genend superintendence of the minor, and to initiate him, as far 
as pussii^e, in revenue and judicial business; and under Lieutenant West, a native 
graduate of the Bombay U Diversity lias been impointed as tutor, to teach the rajah English, 
and other hrauchea of ordinary instruction. Ine minor is about 18 years old, and will not 
bo allowed to assume independent control of the Kolhapur State until he is pronounced by 
tlie Political Agent to have qualified himself for rule, by a sufficient progress in knowledge. 

The plan devisedTby Colonel Anderson is one that may be worthy of imitation elsewhere; 

European officers of high standing and cultivation would often he willing to accept tlie 
appointment of “governor” to a native minor, when they would hesitate to undertake the 
drudgery of a tutorship, the duties of which would be actually better performed by a 
native graduate of an Indian university. The experiment has been repeated in the case 
of the minor chief of M iraj, to whom Mr. Bellairs (M. A.) has lately been appointed governor, 
with a Maratlii graduate to perform the functions of tutor. 

51. The extension of popular education that has taken place during the past year in Foi^ulsredacationin 
natiyo Statea must not be passed over without notice. In Kattywar there has been an nstivs States, 
increase of 3,243 pupils in (irauary schools, aud 845 in Anglo-Ycrnacular schools. In the 

small State of Shngfi 1 found liberal and enlightened measures being taken by tiie chief 
for'.thc teaching of English, aud for the encouragement of Sauskrit learning, aud in the 
States of Kolhapur and Miraj, Colonel G. S. Anderson is availing himself of tlic 
minority of the chiefs to establish an educational system which will only require to be 
carried on when the minors assume independent rule. 

53. The detmls of expenditure of Bs. 9,838. 14. 1. for the encouragement of literature Kneoangsment of 
are ritown in tabulated form in Appendix J. Among the works patronised during the liteiaton. 
year may be mentioned especially : — 

(«) Engbaadama Pravat, or Travels in England, in the Gujarati language, by 
• Mr. Kursondas MdjL This qiirited and sensible book is likely to extend usefiti ia- 

tormation, and to produce a goro influence among the Gryarati people. * 

(b) Chrcnoioffknl Tahl«t in Engli^, by Mr. Cowasjee Sorabjee Patel, l^ts is a • * 

learned work of reference, suitable to 1^ used in offices, where dotes given according 
to different oriental systems have to he reduced to the Christian era. 

(e) Sharon Gkelo, a lustorieai novdl, in Gujarati, by Hr. Nandshaukor 
Ttujaahankaar. 

{dVltataa PrahkOf a nqvel, in Maratiii, advocating widow re-marriage, by * 

* Mr. Lakshman Moreshwar ^astri Halbe. 

(e) Arobi Shaskantil HSurasva Chamathorika being Part lY. of Mr. Krishna > 

Shastri Cbiplutdiaris excellent Marathi version of tbe AroSiau Nights. ^ 

( / ) Indnm Vidgona Shastrd, a Treatise on Physiology, in Marathi, by Mr. Bbikqjo 
Amr^tChobe. 

56. The aoheme reported by me last yeaf for the editi^ of a series of Sanskrit classics. Scheme of ProfMiors 
under the etipermtendenoe <tt Professors Bolder and Klelhorn, has been successfully Btthler and Kici- 
inaugurate^' During the post 11 months, “ Panehatantra,” Books I., lY. and Y., have been 
prepared press by the profesBOirs themselves ; the whole of the “ Bi^huvamsa” 

has been prepaiea by Mr. SsmW P. PandH« n.a ; an edition of “ KadambarT' baa been ^ 

undertaken by Mr. Govind Bhagvat, b.a. ; and an edition of the “ KiHtaijuniya,” with 
the Commentatr of MaUinatha, by Mr. Shivram B. Paraqjpe, b.a. Tl\e printing of the 
■“ Biyhuvw aBa”hw be e n ^ c o ma waiced. . * 
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57. Ift Appendix nrUl W found Fiof^Mor BdUtt’e. report of » tom wluoh Be made in 
tjietnontBe oi KoveiBeber end December laeti under .orders of Govemnent, tbrongb 
South Mamthn sud'Ciuiarese districts in seercb of Ssnikrit MSS. Such s tour wm in 
itself almost x neoesrity, if merely with x view of xsoert(tiniug<'XS &r xs possible, die 
resources of urivxte Sanskrit libraries in tbO'aoath of die FreiSdeney. Professor Bufaler 
performed Ins misrion with ability, and the results, as recorded |by 'him, will be of interest 
to Sanskrit - schoiars. By conversing fluently in the Sanskrit language with Brahman 
l^aatris at the various places wliich be 'visited, be succeeded to a great extent in inspiring 
oonfldenoe and in allaying the prejudices of persons who were at first unwilling to show 
their sacred volumes to a European. Professor Biihler appears to have mode a useful 
colleettoh of copies of various Sanskrit works, and he has prooably estahlished a coimeotion 
winch may be productive of further additions in future to a Sanskrit library, which will 
be placed under the custody of the Bombay University. 

'68, The results anticipated by me in my last year’s report from the foundation by 
Mr. Vinayckrao Sankarsett of Sanskrit scholarships in counection with the University 
Matriculation Examination, have been fully realised. Twenty-one candidates for these 
prizes presented themselves in November last, and the examiners appear to have been w^ 
satisfied with their performances. In four of our high schools (Elphinstonc, Poona, 
Butnagherry, and Dhoolia) a scholar-like teaching of Sanskrit has been established. ^In 
the remaining high schools the Sanskrit classes require reorganisation. The stimulus now 
given by tlie University of Bombay to the study of the ancient classical language of India 
appears to have been most timely ; for it is rcjiorted by the d^uty inspectors that the 
interest in Sanskrit, for its own sake, is dying out in the country. 

59. Flourishing Latin classes in preparation for the matriculation examination seem to 
have been instituted iu Elpinnstone High School, by the vice-principal, Mr. Barrett, and in 
Poona High School, by the head master, Mr. Jacob. The same may be looked for hereafter 
in Bclgaum and Ahmedabad high schools, and as the numbers of assistant masters who 
have graduated in Latin increase, the regular introduction of this language so useful to 
students who are to follow law or medicine, may be anticipated. I have pointed out 
above (paragrah 31) the want of Latin Professors in Elphinstonc and Poona Colleges. It 
is much to be wished that the liberality of some private citizen would endow the university 
with Latin scholarships to correspond with the Sanskrit scholarships .which have been 
founded in tlio name of Mr. Juguunalh Sankarsett. 

60. The following arc the numbers of boys learning English in Government schools, 
with the net increase over former years : — 


Learning Net 

English. Increase. 


Central Division 
Northern ditto 
Souihern ditto 
Sind - 


S,S66 ‘ .3S0 

4,004 831 

Retnrns not famished. 


Total in Central and Northern Divisions and Sind - • - 


Probably about 10 T^er cent, out of the whole number in Government sdiools arc learn- 
ing Englislu The acknowledged tendency of the people to acquire the langnaro of good 
appointments has been somewnat checked during the year, portly by an order of this 
* dopartnicnt requiring a certun knowledge of his own vcmacnlor before a boy is allowed 

• , to begin Engli^ in a Government school ; partly by want of sanction for me improve- 

ment or cstwlishment of Anglo-Yemacular schools, much asked for by the people, and 
very necessary to this dcpiwtmcnt 

Cla^^tionof 61. The different castes of pupils in Government schools have not been returned 
pupils in Govern- according to a uniform system by the Educational Inspectors. The following Table con- 
M soh^ aocotd- ^ains the information I have received 

mg to caste. 


Broltmans. Massulmans. Farsees. 


Others.' 


Central Division - 
'^atbera ditto 
Noribfi^dhto, 
Sind - 

ToTLli - 


17,513 

4,383 


31,744 


38,058 , i 
0,608 

• Noretnins. 
1,828 

80,484 
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Mr. Mo0re» who has iiot separated Bri^bnuuu iVom **other ' Hindus/* reports pro> . 

portion of Bn^unan pupils to ether. Hindus in Sind to he as 1 to 19$ Mr. Curtis, who 
.does -not return the numoers of the Afferent castes, gives a table of tkrar relative proper- 
ti*me,'lirom which it appears that .fK^tdunaais femn 26*4 per cent., and other ^Indus 69*2 
per cent, of the entire number of nmils. In future years I shall hope to offer fuller and 
more interesting statistics of the fifiment castes coming under instruction. 

62. Amoi^ the points brought to the notice of Guvomment by Miss Carpenter, during Phystasl edues 
hit visit to Bombay, was the wont of provision for the physical development of pupils in 
Government schools. Viewed as a.^ueral question in; reference to the different classes 
of schools, to local circumstances .throughout the presidency, to arrangement of school 
hours, to sites for play-grounds or gymnasia, to the provision of gymnastic teachers, and, 
above all, to the mode of meeting me necessary expenses, this subject is a large one. 1 
have collected reports upon it, and hope, after due consultation with the educational 
officers, to submit proposals to Oovernment. I may say here, however, that among the 
Deccan population there is a considerable fondness for active and athletic games, which 
might well be recognised in connexion with our schools. 

64. From the statistics and information given in tlup foregoing pages, it will he easy, I Gen^ view . 
think, to collect a general view of the strong and tvenk nointo of public instruction in this ^Stemkadh 
presidency. We are comparatively strong in vemacnW instruction. The operation of 
the loc^ cess, as administered under certain rules by indet)endent local cotnmittecs, has 
done great things in the way of providing funds for vernacular schools, and at the same 
time has created a remarkable interest in ediu»ition tliroughout the country districts, 
wherever the cess is levied. Another great intellectual stimulos has been given to the 
people of this presidency by the succcsraul introduction of our grant-in-aid system on the 
principle of paymi‘nt for results. This system is sure to be instrumental in the extension 
and imnrovemcni of middle class English and Anglo-Vernacular iustroction, but its opera- 
tion w'ill be limited by two clauses : first, by the numerical weakness of missionatyr bodies 
on this side of India; second, by the want of enlightenment in native communities through- 
out many large tracts of the presidency. These causes leave us dependent, to a great 
extent, for the present, on tlio direct action of Government in supporting, and on this 
department in managing, a duo proportion of Anglo- Vernacular schools. As frequently 
mentumed by me in this Reiwrt, we are weak in Anglo- Vernacular schools, and weak in 
the <|ualil.y of our high schools, to which the Anglo- Vernacular schools should lead, and 
weak in the ntnnber of collegiate students sent up by the high schools. In the apparatus 
of university science and learning we are singularly dcticient. Connected with the whole 
University of Bombay, which is the fountain head of science and literature for 15,000,000 
of people, wc have not a single Professor of History, ancient or modem, nor of Political 
Economy, nor of Latin, Greek, Arabic, or Hebrew, though every one of these subjects is 
eiitcreu in the university list of subjects for examination, and in ahuust all of them nume- 
rous candidates are constantly presenting themselves. There is only one Professor of 
Chemistry ( atlaehed to the Grant Medical College), and no Professor of Geology, or 
Astrouomyj or applied Science, or even of Indian Law. In short, special research is 
neither taught to the student in this presidency (except perhaps in the case of Sanskrit) 
by precept, nor by example. In the university, from a scientific point of view, all is 
mediocrity ; students in preparing for examinations receive a sufficient culture to qualify 
them generally for practical life ; but that knowledge of a subject which renders a man 
** an authority” no one even thinks of aiming at. I mention mis present state of tlungs 
merely as an indisputable fact, and not as in any way a subject oi wonder or complaint. 

The wonder rather is that education, moulded on European forms, should have made such 
progress, and obtained such sympathy from the people of this country. The Govern- 
ment, which has done so much for lower and middle class public instruction, may now 
well afford to pay attention to the claims of higher learning and science. And I am 
humbly of opinion tliat on expense to the State ot not more than two per cent, per annum 
on the presidential revenues, all that is wanted here for education, including these truly 
Imi>orial objects, might bo adequately provided. 


EXTRACTS from the Report of the Director of Public Instruction in Madras 

• • 1866-67. 

2. On the SOtii April 1866, the tottfll number of colleges and schools connected with Increase ut tl 
the educatiepal deputment was 1,261, with on attendance of 46,060 pupils; and on tlie nwobOTof se! 
Slat March 1867, the day doting the official year, according to the preseut artangement, 
there were 1,386 institutions attended by 61,116 soholars. Thus, during the past year, ^ ^ 
the number of schools increased by 126, and the number of pupils by 6,062. The in- 
crease belonfm almost entirely to private schools. The number of Government schools 
has actually mminished by three, five sehools having been dosed during the year, while * 

only two have been opened; at the same time, the attendance at Government schools has .* 
arisen by 691. The mcrease in private sehools marks the extention of the grant-in-aid *' 
^stem. * 

9. llie following Tables show the dwtrlbution of the schools in the several districts: — . 
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J(\r, A-~’Tbe Tficblon9|)Q]y am) Vellon Normal sohoola are under the Inepeotor of the 3rd BtTidion, thoui^ they are here inclnded among the 
aehoola of the 4th <iiri«ion ; the namber of impile in them ia 11^2 and 204 roapimtif oly. 

The Calicut Prorincial dchool i« iucludod among the acliuole in the aub-diriaioii of Malabar and South Canara ; but it ia actually eupci^- 
'viaed by tho luapector of the 5th division ; the number of pupils in it is 305. 


2iid, With reference to the standard of instruction : — 
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V n. In all pfi ft the oofiegaa and Normal sc&oolshave been taken as single instimtions* . The namber of feinole schools is eomddmbly leas than the 

mimher for last vear. This arises from hetkr means being tvailable than on former oceasioim tw separating purely girls' schools from schools with a 
mixed attendance of boye aad jirla Baddt the 15 Khoule for taales idenei^ there are liS sehoi^^ with a aim atttaedaace, the gMi therein numbering 
1 , 813 . • 
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to* OtiSkt 51)118 ptif>U*:eiit9vedM4be^£»xi||oui9 

•M IM Bwropenw. 

8)S88' v^) SfBtliMfiikna. 

Natlvg Chriitiuu. 

1)8^’! » Mafaomedatw. 

81,118 

Also, of ihe entire number, 4,638 are girls ; of wbom— 

192 are Europeans. 

1,131 „ East Indians. 

2,212 „ Native Cbrietians. 

1,005 ., Hindus. 

8 „ Mabomedans. 

4,688 , 

11. The inspecting agency of the department comprised the fbllowing officers on the n^setingsp 


31si March 1867 — 

Iii^iectors of seboeds - • 5 

Depnty inspectora of schools • 16 

Inspecting schoolmasters - 0 

Superintendent of hill schools • 1 

Totjli. - - • 31 


13. Subjoined is a Summary of the actual expenditure during the year under review Summsiy of t 

czpenditiire. 

Expenditure during 1866>67. 

CHARGES. 

From Imperial From Local 
Funds. Funds. 

Jitm dm Pm Sg , d , p . 

Direction and its subsidiary charges .... 30,049 - 3 

Inspection and its subsidiary charges .... 02,546 6 4 

Instruction (including all educational expenditure not 

coming under tlie above heads) ..... 402,379 3 11 1,16,090 8 10 

Total ... 6,16,074 0 6 1,16,090 8 10 


The expenditure of tho department was distributed under the following heads r- 

( Charges in connection witli the office of 

the Director of Public Instruction - 30,040 

Ditto with the inspecting i^ncy • 02,546 

Government colleges and spools • 3,07,786 

Grants* in-aid charged to Imperial reve- 
nue - 1,21,271 

From Imperial Revenue ' Grunt to the Madras School Book 

Society ...... 2,000 

Pnblie instruotion press . • > 2,156 

Preparation and nurohase of school 
books ...... 34,730 

Central book dep6t .... 4,648 

^ University of Madras- ... 20,080 

Bdoeattonol Bnilding Fin^d - - Building grants to Government schools 75,978 

Fee Fond - » - . i Chaigee in Government soliools borne 

«... . L school fees . - . - a 40,042 

Sttbseriptions, DonatioDS, Ac. « Ditto by donations and subscriptions - 70 


Bdoeationol Bnilding Finiid • 
School Fee Fon^ . » . 
Sttbseriptions, Donations, Ac. 


ment , - 

Sqhool ftes ... 
jj^ro^eds tti! sale of books 


8,185 - ^ 
0,224 11 ,3 
27,060' 18 8 


Total 


397 . 


The 



100 
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The total earn collected in fees tree JIfc d6,fi6S. 9. 11., <oat of which 6,185 rupees was 
paid by candidates couiiog up to ^e-rndyersity exanainatioas: Thop pras a balance in 
band at close of the year of Jh. 2,410. 9. 6. 




Univindty. 14. In 18C5-66 no changes were made in the mes relating to the seyeral university 

examinations. 

Bssnltsoftlwsxami* 15. The following statement exhibits the results of the various examinations lield by the 
natimtoSistHsKb University of Madras, from the (^tablishment of that body in 1857 to the dose of last 
year:— 

StatBHENT of Besults of University Examinations from 1857 to 1867. 
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1857-58 

rSept. 1857 - 
if^b. 1858 . 

41 

79 

39 

11 

7 

7 

No examination 
- - ditto 

No ex 
2 

1858-59 

* • B 

57 

22 

R 

- - 

ditto 

• . 

.9 

I850-4i0 


52 

S3 

0 

- - 

ditto 

- 

10 

1860-61 


80 

35 

13 


ditto 


10 

1861-62 

• • • 

195 

49 

33 

m 9* 

ditto 


6 

1862-63 

• 

252 

58 

47 

. - 

ditto 


12 

1863-64 

• - W 

390 

93 

50 

82 

19 

4 

SI 

1864-65 

• • « 

565 

137 

86 

167 

39 

11 

29 

1865-66 

a * « 

555 

120 

109 

214 

53 

23 

8 

1866-67 


895 

142 

164 

250 

57 

59 

18 


i 

Total - • 

3,161 

719 

524 

713 
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No examination* 

- *■ ditto* 

- - ditto* 
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5 
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Remarks.— Beddes the results tabulated in the Statement, a candidate obtained the degree of M.D. in 1858-59, being the only one who has as vet 
taken a degree In nedielne. 

Xhiee other candidates have passed pretiminiry examinations in medicine. 

16. The number of examiners at the late matriculation examination was 340, in excess 
of that, 555, for the year 1865-66. The whole of this large increase is not to be taken os 
measuring the advance of education; a considerable portion is, no doubt, due to the fact 
that the year under review was the last in whidi the original minimum of one>fourth of the 
total marks was to he accepted in the English language ; hereafter^ im; student will be 
allowed to pass who does not secure one-third of the aggregate marks in the above subject 
Up to 1866-67, the number of matriculated students from Government sdiools always 
exceeded that from private institutions. Last year, however, the latter class of schools 
got in advance of the former, while both presented an increase upon the previous year, 

^at for private schools being about 50 per cent. In last year’s Keport, notice was ^en 
of tite increased action of the matriculation test upon non-Government schools, and it was 

•remarked that, while in 1864-65 the number of private schools which sent up successful 
candidates to the matriculation exaniination was 19, the number was 29 for 1865-66 ; for 
1866-67 the number is 40, which pidicatcs that the stimulus afforded by the examination 
is still operating with unabated force. 

17. The first examination in arts is also extending its influence on private schools. In 
1865-66 only 8 i^uch institutions sent up successful candidates this test ; for the past 
^■ax the number is 13. Comparing the number of youths passed at the^first arts examma- 

-«»“‘'tion each year with the number of matrici^ted students for the immediately preceding 
year, it appears that in 1863-64 the ratio was 23 to* 105; in 1864-65,50 to 143.; in 
1865-66, 76 to ^^23; and jn 1866-67, 116 to 229. Thus, while the figures show an 
increata f(^ eath feax, the ratio, which formerly stood at about ono-tbird, rose to one-half 
in the year under Aview. 

18. The mminiaation for ihe ti^ee of Bachelor of Arts has not ah yet operated upon 
more than ofie or two iErtitutions ; indeed, it may W said that hitherto the Preridency 
College has been the euly quarter from which Bachelors of Arts have p’oceed^ year after 
year. It may be anticipated, however, that this state of things will not continue ; beside 
the provincial college at Combaconum, in which provision is now made frr educating up to 
the Bachelor of Arts standard, the Central Institution of the Free C|!|tprch of Scotumd 
^ves promise of sending Mp candidates for the degree (ff Bachelor of ANs. 
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19. iui ^ of Lows Ei»M(miiaiti|!W»r^ of 10 eradicates *! |MMnieC« Iteiiffi neraJ^ 

oiief>ibivC«ftkra.te^ amnlrar of gtedai^ of law. If the testtow^h last 

year^ oradiCates wore sulCectod was m severe tlMse ^ fimner years, the. naiaiber of 
Babhehirs for 1966«>67 must be HBgardei^^demCecUy satiu&otoiy. 

21. The uumber of ^didates oorreifrasa^ to ead) fhe Optional langoagei 3n ihe I^lotribation ofesa* 


three exanunatious cf tiie faculty of arts is sbown beneath : 


I.AV0VA01S. 

Matricidation 
Examination. • 

Firet Airis 
Exammation. 

Bachelor of Arts 
. Examination. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Examined, 

Passed. 

Greek 
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1 

1 

- 

, - 1 ■ 

MV 


Latin 


m 

66 

21 

21 

11 

1 

1 

Sanakrit • 


m 

2 

1 

1 
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.M. 


Tamil - 


m 

455 

146 

142 

61 

11 

7 

Talngu 


m 

187 

70 

42 

23 

6 

4 

Malayalam 


m 

86 

35 

24 

11 

1 

1 

Canareae • 


m 

. 66 

24 
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10 
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Hindustani 
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didates acoordiag 
to their optiend 
hnvaagea 


22. The set^al classes of the communify to which the candidates belong, are noted m DistrOmtioB of es»> 

didttM aeoording to 
the d ew e eof the 
eonunuaity. 


the followin:; Table : 


Classbs ov the 
C oVHOMlTT. 

Matriculation 

Examination. 

First Arts 
Examination. 

Bachelor of Arte 
Examination. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Examined* 

Passed. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Brahmins • • - 

448 

157 

142 

68 

11 

7 

Other Hindus - 

261 

76 

67 

24 

4 

4 

East Indians 

53 

21 

19 

12 

MV 

— 

Kuropeiins 

47 

17 

8 

4 

2 

2 

Mahomedans « 

22 

7 

ml 

■M. 


MM 

Native Ciiristians 

04 

29 

22 

8 

1 



Establiehmcnt - 

Examiners for the Matriculation, First Arts, Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Laws, and preliminary Scientific Examination 
of the M. B. and C. M. Degree of July 1860 > 

Stationery 

Printing .charges - - - - - 

Furniture 

Postage 

Other oonUngeat expenses • • - 

Totau - - - J?*. 


Mm. 

17. 

P. 

3,872 

- 

- 

12,680 



339 

M 

— 

1,902 

15 

2 

06 

8 

— 

792 

8 

- 

433 

8 

6 

20,086 

7 

7 


Expenditure of the 
Unireisity, 


The amonnt of fees received from candidates was 8,181t rupeea 

2d. The satisfactory increase in the numerical strength of the senior department of the 
collflge*between the years 18^2-63 rad 1865-66, was noted in last year’s report; for the 
year under review the incr^e is small, the total number being 89 against 
81 for ^e preceding year. Tms is accounted for partially, if not entirely, Jby 
the advancement m the provincial school at Comb^num^ to the grade of ^ a 
provincial eoll^(b, and by the consequent retention in that institution ofspimils 
who would otherwise have come up to the Presidency College to (^mplete their 
education. No doul^ ere long the provincial college will enter into a spuited 
eompeitition vnth the institution at the Prendency town; rad tlius ther,e will be 
withdrawn frimi the latter an advantage it has hitherto enjoyed, that of receiving 
tile pttjdli Tamore, a'cbstriot which the intelligence (d* the population renders a 
fertile eoaroe 'c^. proteurag atudrate. Still though, for a time at mast, the Pretidency 
Colley will no doubt suffer by the estabUshment of a college at Combaeoniim, ultimately 
A geU^na rivalry b^wcen the two bu^tationa must prove to the advantage of both. 

27. The lute poldidi^ by the uaivendty !ndttde> as belonging to the.ooOege, youths 
;397* O who 


Prariden^lCbll^. 
G Professors. 

285 General branch*) 

20 Legal branch 



PAFSBBS aSLATlNG TO 


lOS 


Ui| 


Xed^OoQcga. 

B R wfcnoni. 

4 iUdstanto. 

116 PapilR. 


CSril Enpjiaeering 

STeadten. 

WPopifa. 


trlio were not eetueb^ia AtbeiKlMioe when r^etereA £w emunetioai Vut had left some 
line preTunialy t taking the more aoonrate, but leaa ftmmeeUe, figurea fatniabed by the 
late aeting principal, it appeare that, at the Uiuveraity BaawieatiMta, there paaaed from 
the insritution 11 Baehriore of Arts, 6 Baehalom ef Lav, with 39 Pint Aita and 80 Matri- 
culated studenta. Theae numbers all ahow iaereaaea^ over die eocreaponding onea of 
1865-60, and the inoreaaea ore partieularly striking in regard to the graduates ; also, 
whQe at the Pint Arts Examination of the mevioua year there were only 4 students placed 
in the ftrat claaa, in the year la^y cloaed were were no fewer than 15. The reaults, too, 
of the ardinary college ezaminations in December 1866 were generally aatiafiiotory. 
Dtirinff the year two courses of lectures on jurisprudence were delivered ; at 'Ao close, 
11 of me studmita underwent exa m i n a t i o n, and of these 6 acquitted themselves Adriy. 

^ 29. As the working year of the Medical College extend^ from October to <Tane inclu- 
sive, while the officlu year now terminates on the Slst Abtch, it is not practicable here 
to review in a complete manner the progress of the above institution. 

80. At the commencement of the session there were eight students in the senior depart- 
ment, 50 in the second, and 63 in the junior; and on rae Slst March Inst the numbers 
were 6 ior the senior, 49 for the second, and 61 for the junior deportment. It is to be 
remarked tliat die junior classes of the second and junior departments entered college at 
the beginning of the SMsion 1866-67, with the advantage of having had ono year’s pre- 
colle^te hospital training. 

32. At the close of the session in May 1867 the Civil Engineering College contained 
96 students ; of whom 6 were in die first department, 58 in the second, and 32 in the 
special department, in which surveying and drawing and estimating arc taught Out of 
the wliolo number 19 were military. 


34. The annual examination of the college was carried on from the 8th to the 21st 
May. Two of the students in the first department, who had completed the preserihod 
course, were passed as assistant engineers ; of those, one answered rather poorly in geo- 
metry, and very unsatisfactorily in mensuration, while the other acquitted nimself fairly 
in oU subjects. Of the 25 students forming the first class of the second department, 
16 were passed as taluq overseers of the Moii^ Public Works Department, and K othcis 
for the minor test of the Bengal Public Works De]>artmcnt; while one niemlier 
of the class was declared to have failed. In the case of some of the passed men, the 
marks in certain subjects are \eiy low. Of the two divisions of the second class, 
eecond dopoiiment, the first is favourably reported upon, and the seumd did not acquit 
itself satisfactorily. In the special department, 10 students obtained certificates in 
BUiveyiiig, and three in drawing and estimating. Captain Edgeome notices that, as laid 
down iu Govomnicnt Older, No. 210, of the 27th August 1866, he attempted to frame 
the coHise of study in the Special Survey Class, so as to meet the rtquircments td the 
rereiiuo survey as well as those of the Public Works Department, but tiiat it will take 
anotiier sessiou to attam the desiied object. Tn addition to the oidinary subjects of study, 
a course of lectures on geology was delivered in the oollege; to Ibis couisc tiie pubbe 
weie admitted un payment, but few jicreoiis took advantage of the oiiportumty. The 
scholarship iu the second dcjiaitincnt, founded by an officei of cnginoeis, was awarded 
to D. Kebollo; a highly favourable report is made of the conduct and jirogrcss of tins 
student during the ])aBt scssioxu 


Piovincial Collq^e, 35. As already mentioned, the provincial school at Combaeonum was constituted a 
Oombaoonuni. provincial college at the commencement of 1867. Since, however, the institution was 

42 Pupils practically only a provincial school during the year under review, two full years being 

required to allow it to woik up to the Bachelor of Arts standard; it will bo noticed on 
the picscnt occasion along with the provincial schools at Bcllary and Calicut. In the 
statement proscribed by the Oovernment of India, the appropriate entries for the senior 
department of the college are given. 


AttsndaiioeB and 36. The following statement shows tiio attendance and expenditure of the several 

expenditure ol tlie Government colleges, excluding the schools attached to them 

seveial Govnaineut ” "c 

eoUegea &c. 





General 

Ednention. 

Special 

Edasation, 

Remarks, 

• 

• 

No. 

Mo. 

« 

Number of uatitutioM ... 

2 

3 


Number on tbs rolls daring 1866-67 
(by modthij average). 

114 

43 

Tlie Legal Branch 
of ihePreeideaoy 
College has been 
reckoned as a ee* 
panto insdtiidoa. 

Avsngn^rily attndanca during 1666- 
6/. > 
a 

116 

Bi. ttt p. 

87 

Es. a. J>. 


88,403 16 6 
3,876 16 4 

7,073 10 6 

• 

• 



87. The 



Schooli. 


f\'r ■ 

Ntoet ofSdipoli* 

KonlMr 

of 

IfamlNr 

■uik,. e* - 

Gombtcotittni - • 

IS 

333 

Bellary . . . 

B 

267 

Gallbut . - • 

10 

366 

Total - - . 

81 

kS6 


Z1LI.A11 Schools. 


Ifomea of Bchoola. 

Number 

of 

Maatars, 

Number 

of 

1 Ptt]^ 

Berhampore « 

7 

179 

Rfiyahioaiidri • 

8 

166 

Kurnool 

5 

83 

Cnddapafa 

7 

189 

Cudifalore 

11 

189 

Chittoor - 

B 

341 

Salem - • . * 

8 

280 

Madera « 

9 

279 

Madraaa-i-Azam 

13 

323 

Total - - - 

76 

2,059 


87. Tlte^Clinidiffiec^ PnniMibMl Sc^q^;;«w1i^ vory tatidlSkefDl^yditti^ 
ynai iind«r##:«e(ilag Bis^ Bicnr, bju Of 4^e pmi^, tS pMiod tlw 

firat ^xaa^bMtioa in men muriitt pineaeUi <3»e ittt ckw ; «ad SO * -' 

pawed tbe llbtrienintion test, two wiAedin the fint elaw, wbidi o®™*****®**-^^*^ *»»»•• 
wM a remstkAbly bbmH one, oontsiniiiv oK% SX yov^ ont of a total of 
806. The uupeotiiMl examhiatiott am oreditable lesaUe.^ 
enceeoa attending Bellaiy ProViaoitd Sobeolintihe Univen^ JSxezBanation 
was oiJy moderate ; tiuree |fa{ufat |taefed the first exaorinatkm in Arte, and 
seven the Matriculation Examination. 

Calicut Provincial School continnes to have alaine attendance, but 
the attaiunientB of the soholare ore not sufficiently high. Ool^ one pu^ 
passed the first oxiunination in Arte, being ranked about the middle of the 
second pImih ; and eight passed^Uie Matnoulation Examination, all in the 
second class. . 

38. During the early portion of the post year, the Berhampore Zill^ School was 
vKtliout its head master, who was on leave ; this circumstance, together with the distress 
and sickness which prevailed in the district of Oanjam, may be taken to 
I account partially for the unsatisfactory progress of the school. Since the 
^ hstress nos been relieved, the attendance at tlie school has very much 
increased. The Kajahmundri Zillah School has not been- inspected since 
October 1866, when it was only recovering from the effects oi the cholera 
epidemic which prevailed at tlie station in July and August. During 
the prevalence of the disease, the master in charge of the school sent the 
inspector almost daily reports of the attcndanec. *On many days the 
number fell below 20, while at the previous inspection it had been 133 ; 
the school was not actually closed, but practically work was all but 
suspended during the above-mentioned months. As was to be antici- 
pated, the report of the inspector was rather unfavourable- At the 
Matriculation Examination, however, the eohool was one of the most 
successful of its grade ; out of eight pupils examined, six passed, three 
being placed in the first class, and the fourth boy standing at the head of 
the second class. From these results, and from the increased attendance, 
it may be concluded that, notwithstanding the injurious influences acting 
on the sC/hool in .Tuly and August, the assistant master in charge, N. Vyapuri Mndali, 
has carried on the work of the institution in a satisfactory manner. The Kumool Zillah 
Schml has never yet attained the position it was intended to occupy. Last year the 
bcIhk)] suffered v^iy severely from the epidemic fever which raged in the town ; also the 
head master, Mr. Greathnrst, who had discharged his duties in a painstaking and con- 
scientious manner, from tbe year 1861, was taken ill with cholera while teaching, and died 
in a few hours. The head mastorslup was vacant from the end of June to the beginning 
of November, when a trained teacher, previously in the service of the Church Missionary 
Society, was appointed to the post In these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
report upon the institution by the late acting inspector of the second division was unfa- 
vourable. The school scut up two jmpils to the Matriculatiou Examination ; both youths 
tailed. The Cuddapah Zillan School is not in a suffidieutly advanced state. At inspec- 
tion, the fifth or highest class did not acquit itself as well ns was expected ; of the members 
of the class, two attended the Matriculation Examination, hot neither passed. With 
reference to tbe deficieneies both at Kumool and at Cuddapah, it is to be remembered 
that education has made comparatively little progress in tbe districts. The zillah eohool 
at Cnddalure has been for some time in an unsatisfactory state ; last year changes were 
mode in the junior masterships, in order to strengthen the staff of teacherc ; but it has been 
found that tiie measures adopted arc not sufficient to bring the school into an efficient 
* condition, and regain for it the confidence of the inhabitants of the town. On the last 
occasion one jpu{nr went up to the Matriculation Examination, and passed in the second 
claes. The Madrasa-i-Azam has had considerable difficulties to contend against,' and it 
must be allowed that, though it has made decided progress, it i.s still not in a sufficiently 
satisfactor^r state. At the Matriculation Examination, 12 •scholars were tested and five 
passed ; this result must be regarded os creditable. The Chittoor Zillah School made fair 
progress daring the past year. Of seven pupils who went up to the matriculation test 
five passed in we second class, tiie majority, however, taking rather low places. After 
reporting favourably of the scHbol, the inspector notices that, owing to the high estima- 
■tiou' in which it is held, some o^'tra prizes were given by native gcntlemem le^ing in 
the town. The Salem Zillah School did not meet with much success at the late Matriculation 
Examination ; of 12 students who went up to that test only two passed, both in the second 
class. Daring the post year, however, the teaching staff of the institution •was not 
as strong as » mignt been ; and this may, in part at least, be taken to aecount for the 
fittlure. The staff 1^ imw been strengthened by the appointment, as second master, of 
a Bachelw of Arts of the year, wm underwent a short training as a teacher in the 
Madras^^^ormal Sdiool before taldng up his ^poiatment. Tbe examiiiatimi of the school 
by ^ inspwtiov gave generally crewtable resmts. The Madura Zillah School sent up 
no fewer uum 16 candidates to the Matriculation Examination ; of the number, eight suc- 
ceeded in passing. The results of the insxteotor's exunination w^ generally Mr. 
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GoTMintaiiT Ol ais 8eBOOi.s* 

ij^lo-Tmainilir 8diD0lt» lil Divlvioii* 


Bum lOf SciboiAb^ 

Nnniber 

of 

Hutm, 

Nttuber 

of 

Pupilt. 


5 

14S 


4 


^iv m m • 

4 


mm* 

IS 

. m 


Talnq Sdioo!li« lit XMvialoii. 


DIotrieL 

SfhooU. 

lifaitim- 

PnjiilB. 

QvqjAiii - 

» 

10 

122 


5 

12 

181 

Qodmry 

2 

5 

117 

Xriitiift - * 

1 

2 

16 

Tota& - - 

13 

29 

. 

436 


Anglo-TisroaoulHf Scliools^ 2nd Di? tiion. 


Bamea of Sdioolt. 

Number 

Number 

of 

of 


Maateri. 

Pupila. 

Attantipar 

3 

81 

AdoaE • • • 

2 

41 

Totai. • - - 

5 

1 

122 


Anglo-Vernaeultr Sdioolt Srd Diyition. 


Name of School. 


Number Number 
of of 

{ Mastem. Pupili. 


Mylapm 


78 


Talnq Schoole, 3rd Diriiion. 


_ . , ^ NumberlKnmber Number 

Dutnct. of of of 

Schools JMastem/ Pupils. 


Madras District 15 307 

South Arcot • IB 5U6 


Totax. - - 14 33 813 


46. i&e pr&etiiai^ mAmI of ik» ViMgapotna Kormal Sebool, 

Otoe «n tibee Oovernmwt goliodbof ^ in Ote 

Iktkb #rimoii. Of tlieBo> tiie i(4lod <%niiwnl« Imi gMnea|^tlf in 
nttmbeni ^ring the past yewy but the .iaoioase nMn^ns msiwy to the 
liHrar clasaes. The results of inapeetiim wete '^nerdly sstisfactoi^ ; but 
the aolhig iiii 4 >ector mnarics that ** he was not mneh j^eased with the pro- 
gMBS of eitiier the third or the fourth dm in En^iA** ^e schools at 
Biinlipatam'and Elur have also made satisfactory process. 


47. The number of talnq schools in tii^' first dividon, on the Slat' March 
1867) showed an increase of one upon that for 1865-^ ; this was due to 
the conversion of the tehail schod at Viravasaram) in the GodavOty 
Strict, into a talnq school. 


48.. At the commencement of the year under review there were three 
Anglo-vcmocnlar schools in the second division ; o£ these, the one at 
Fonakondah) which had been in a languishing state for some time, was 
closed on the Slst July 1866. The school at Anantipur is in a satis&o* 
tory condition as regards both attendance and standard ; that at Adoni, 
while reported on favourably with reference to the progress of the pupils, 
does not show on attendance at all commensurate with the population of 
the place. 

49. The Anglo-vcmaoular school for Mussulman hoys at Myalaporc 
has mode tolerable progres. In the course of the year the discipline of 
the school was found to he defective ; and the head master was warned 
that ho would be removed if he failed to exercise proper control over the 
pupils. Doubtless, Mussulman youths require more careful management 
than Hindu ones ; while, generally, the former display far less eagerness 
for information, they also evince less readiness to yield obedience to the 
orders of the teacher; these evils are, moreover, heightened in many 
oases by the comparatively advanced years at which Mussulman boys 
commence their studies. 

60. Of the talnq schools in the third division, those of the Madras dis- 
trict show a diminished aggregate attendance compared with 1865-66, 
while the schools in Soutli Arcot have an increased number of scholars ; 
on the whole, the attendance has improved. During the past year several 
of the schools were placed under fresh head masters, who are, in general, 
decidedly superior to their predecessors. 


AaglO'YemaealAr BdiooU. 4th DlrMon. 


* « 

Namea of Bchooli. 

Number 

of 

Mafttem. 

Number 

of 

Pupils. 

WaUejapettah • 

8 

211 

Tripatore • 

5 

111 

Mayaferam 

m 

7 

170 

Total - i 

20 

498 

n mmmmmrnm 


a 


51. The three Anglo-vernacular schools in the fourth division ore all 
reputed on favourably. 


Ihloq Sehoolii, 4th DW!«lon< 


Diitriet 

Number 
of • 
flehooll^ 

- 1 

Numbar 
of ^ 
Haateea. 

Number 

of 

Pupila. 

North Areot - 

4 

14 

aas'i-. 

Nalem' - 

4 

13 


Trichlnojuly - 

1 

3 

|23 

Taojore - 

5 

18 

406 

:Toxal - - 

14 

46 

1,094^ 


52. The taluq schools of the division are, in general, in a satisfimtory 
condition. At Kagpore, however, both the staimaurd and the' attendance 
are. decidedly too low. . The inspector reports an improvement in the 
schools of .Horth Arcot, whioh he remarks were not In an efficient etate 
w^ the ffistrict was trazuferred to him. 


53. GHm 




. fiS. ttt tlio taluq tohooli 'ki' tlMi fifth divLnon hw de* 

eceM«<l^peiMidef«bi]r» iXHfc^thstAiidmff tbAt the «ta9f teacdiers hu been 
«tnettgtbenjG4«. . The echoole in Conumtuw, ket inspected in Jnly 
I86d» when tiky ifere fonnd ta bn w^ldn^ jatmfiwtorUy.- 


IP5 


. .tWe Sebodf ) eUi nkMab 



Nnmber 

Nnnibar 

Nnmbor 

PIstrict 

of 

of 

of 


Mooli. 

Bfostan. 

PqSk. 

CoInfafetiMn • 

6 

20 

asg 

Madnim r 

2 

7 

165 

Totax. - - 

a 


608 


54. The only Anj^lo-vemacular school in the sub-division of Malabar 
and South Cusam ia the one at Chowgbant; and neither in attendance 
nor standard is it in a satisfdbtoiy state. The institution mode some 
progress in 18C6,.but the advance was checked by im outbreak of snmll- 
pox. 


V 

55. The two taiuq schools in Malabar have increased considerably in 
numerical strength ; and the report on the knowledge of the pupils is 
satisfactory in nearly every subject. The schools in South Canara are 
generally in a crcditifiile state : on the whole, the attendance has risen, 
uiough at Udapi there has been in this respect a* falling oft, which is 
attributed to a change lately made in the hcoa master and to the opening 
of the new Government school at Mangalore. 




♦ 


Anglo-Venuenbr Sdtool, Ifsislisr sad 
Cmmm. 




• 

Milabar and Caiiiraa 

Nmiber 

of 

Kwnlicr 

of 


Mattna, 

Pqiih. 

Cbongbaat 

2 

41 


lUoq Sehoob, Mailer ttud CtasfS. 



Nomber 

1 

o 

If umber 

District. 

of 

of 

of 


Schools. 

MssisnL 

.Pupils. 

Malabiir - • i 

2 

6 

156 

South Cauara - 

4 

9 

192 

Total - - 

6 

14 1 

348 


56. The hill schools of Gumsur were examined by the acting inspector of the first Government schools 
division in March last; for the last two or three years, though visited by tlie deputy of the lower class, 
inspector of the district, circumstances unfortunately prevented their being examined by 

the inspector. In June 1866, owing to the ravages of cholera, tliere was a panic among 
the children, and they could not be got to attend the classes. 

57. The Vizngapatam Normal School was not successful last year at cither the first 
exauiluation in Arts or the examination fur certificates of the fourth and fifth grades ; for 
the foriucr, indeed, the strongtii of its teaching stafiP is scarcely adequate. 

At the first examination in Arts three pupils offered themselves, but 
foiled ; at the Certificate Examination eight pupils presented themselves 
for a fourth grade, and four for a fifth-grade certificate, but only two 
were successful, both obtaining fifih-grao^c certificates. The Matricula- 
tion Examination afiTorded much better results — nine students underwent 
this test, and six succeeded in passing ; all, however, being placed in the 
second class. The nonnal class at Narsapur was not inspected by either 
Mr. Bowers or Mr. Grigg in the year under review : but so far as 
examinations afturd means of judging, the work of the class was not 
sufficiently satisfactory, only one student obtained a certificate, and that 
of the fifth grade. To the course of the year seven students were posted 
to schools, 'fho distress in Ganjam, as might be expected, greatly 
affected the Busselcunda normal class ; the pupils quitted the school and 
returned to their villages, asserting tliat they could not exist upon their 
stipends. 


Gnvnroment NoroMl Sdiool. 


Names of School. 

Number 

of 

Masters. 

Nomber 

of 

Pupils. 

Normal School, Visa- 
gapatam 

3 

116 

Normal Class^Nsria-^ 


• 

pur - - 

2 

13 

Total - - - 

6 

1 

128 


5ft. For some time past the working of the Madras normal school has been unsatis- , • 

factory. I entertained a hope that, in the course of the year now closed, such improve- 
ments would be made in the instruction and discipline of the school as would 

restore it to the position it formerly occupied; unfortiAiatcly, however, the Normal School, Madras, 
institution rather retrograded than advanced, and it became absolutely necessary Masters 
to place it under fresh management. Adopting the results furnisned by tho oi Pupils, Normal Class, 
universfty, it would appear thfit 43 youths from the normal school attended the 21S Ditto, Vraotising SchooL 
Matriculation, and 16 the FirstsArts'Examination ; and that 11 passed the former, 
and rix the latter test. These figures are decidedly unsatisfactory ; but the defideneies " ^ 
of the' school are imt evidenced so much in the general education of the student^, which, 
to a great extent, is obtmned in other institutions, as in tlieir special trainihg for .the pro- 
fession of a schoolmaster. * 


59. The normal school at Trichinopoly acquitted itself very creditably in 1866-67. 

In the Certificate Exaxxiination the students answered deddcdly well ; all hut three of those 
exaimned, 20 ha number, succeeded in passing, seven obtainiug certificates of the 

fourths 10 oortificatM of the fifth grade; also three of the pupik passed the Normal School, Triohinepely. 
Matriculation Examination. Becollecting that tiie preparation for this test is not 
allowed to interfere wife fee prtqpor work of fee school, the 8uecesa*of fee lads 
is very ereditable to them and to their ma^ra. In fee course cl fee year eight 
students vrere sent out to fill masterslupB in schools. * 
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4 Masters. * 

21 J'opila, Noraal Class. 

171 Practising Soh^le^ 

60. The 



m PAPIftS REtAtma to 


60/ X^e nwmil iclieol ^^YaQomi, though uot jHcaaMttiiig m 
S t Ttidiinopdv> has bawa tiowtoeted in a csreftd and •yatematio tBajUMry «ad|^t aittMi« 
tion haa hefls |«id to the |>rofesnonal tnua^.uf aoMara. Tha adbool aest 
Konnal Sdwol, VcDore. Up altogether 14 OMididatea to the last Certifioato SicamhuSioa ; of thia numbotv 
a mr ntnri aeren pauhed, two for the fourth, and five for the fifth grade ; nTe others being 

SI 9^a$f Nonnd am. found qualified only for a fifth grade certificate, which was already poasesaed by 

iMns^ Pnetwogaebooi. thmo. Xhe appointments made from the school in Ihe^yesr were ordy tiiree in 

number. • • 

^ 61. The Cannanore Normal School has never had the benefit of its head master's whole 
time, aa Mr. Garthwaite has had to discharge inspectorial duties as well as those of a head 
master ; tlus rnnst be taken into aocount in judging of the work of the school. 
Last year the institution was more unfortunately situated than it had ever been 
praviously. Not only was the pressure of extra 'work peculiarly heavy on Mr. 
Oarthwaitc, among other reasons in consequence of the establishment of tuto 
schools and of the Mangalore Provincial School ; bnt unfortunately, when he 
was able to give his attention to the normal adiool, the second master was compelled by 
ill-health to go on leave of absence. Notwithstanding these obstaolcs to pn^ess, the 
normal school must be regarded as having afibrded creditable results. Of 13 puinle who ^ 
attended the Certificate Examination, eight passed, and of 15 who went up from either tiie ^ 
normal classes, or the practising school, to the. Matriculation test, seven were suooessfuL 
The school sent out nine students to fill masterships dumg the year. 


Wotmal SduMl, OuBtnora. 

a 

eiAHtm 

'S7 Papilla Nsrmd Osm. 

9M Dittos pjrMtiaiBg Sclioal. 


fe y 

XfiMim* CtfrttfliOllMv 


62. In the early part of Augnst 1866 an examination for teaohen^ certificates was held 
at 32 different stations. The total number of candidate masters was 667 ; of these, 124 
sought a certificate of the fourth grade, 415 one of the fifth j^ade, and 58 aimed at sup- 
plementing University Examinations with a test in method. &ily 189 masters succeeded 
in passing, 34 securing a certificate of the fourth grade, 115 one of the fifth grade, and 40 
having credit given them for tbe test in method. The candidate mistresses were 63 in 
number, nine offering themselves for the second, qpd 54 for the third, grade. Of the 
higher grade candidates, two succeeded, and 20 passed for the lower grade. 


fidtod of 
Arta S70 pa^B. 


63. Several of the candidate masters of the fourth and fifth grades came up, not merely 
with defective knowledge, hut with scarcely any preparation at all. This year measures 
have been adopted with the view of preventing the needless trouble caused by unpre}>ared 
candidates offering themselves for examination. As, however, no fee is demanded of 
candidates (and ior the present I doubt the advisability of demanding one, though the 
step has been recommended by educational officers of experience), and persons not actu- 
ally teachers must, in some instances at least, be admitted to the test, it is to be expected, 
notwithstanding the precautionary measures adopted, that the number of unqualified 
candidates at a Certificate Examination will be somewhat large. 

65. The subjoined list gives the number of candidates, both examined and passed, for 
the several examination stations. It will be observed that, while no master passed for .the 
district of Cuddapah, Gonjam, Kumool, and Salem had, eivdi, only one successful candidate. 
(X the passed mistresses, seven belonged to Madras, and 15 to Tinncvelly 


CAKSIUATE MASTERS. 

CANDIDATE MISTRESSES. 

Ntimber that Applied to be 
Examined. 

Number Pansed. 

Number that Applied be 
Examine. 

Number Paaaed. 

Fourth Grade. 

Fifth Grade. 

In Method 
and Teaching 
Power. 

Total. 

1 

1 

Fifth Grade. 

|l. 

111 

TotaL 

First Grade. 

Second Grade. 

Third Class. 

Total. 

Second Grade 

Third Grade. 


104 

416 

58 

1 

667 

34 

a 

115 

40 

189 

- 

9 

54 

63 

8 

20 

• 

22 


67. No change ooourred in the general working of - the %hool of Industrial Arts dnriu 
the past y6ar. Among the photogr(q>lw taken were some of members of the different hill 
tribes on the Neilgherries; casts were also made of the hands and feet of in^yiduals of 
these races, ftelections from the photographs and casts were sent to the Tans and other 
exMhitiods, and to several schools of Art. The senior teacher at the adiool obtained a 
lueraitive rituktion at the Madras Mint; and bcotc seven or ei^t pn^^ have been sent 
fbrth OS instructors to itfififerentiiohoolsof Art, beside otiiers who i»v« ehtaiiaed em;^ymeBt 
dsewheie. A* the close of -1866 the superintendwit made a tour, vinting Bombay, 
Jeyphws, Agra, and (kdcutta, ^ « -view to confer with <he of the aohoola of 

Art at the ahove towns and otharaon fihie line of route, and to omir advice upon the conduet 
(ff the schoofe in the esuhlishment of which he had been oonsul*^ Government have 
hemi pleaaed to aaaofiioa the publteation apamjddeicotttai^^ the addresaea and letters 
ofDrf Hunter to the various schods; hesidee lervih* •» • t^toies of report upon th« 

supwintendentis 
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lilie.j^plilQi ivill ptort o£ islereit to the diftbfeait.eehool* 

of jhrt. •er It of WEiion enio^ thetul Oteitting the BUpMfiirtimdeiit'ii 

oiisrp* ^ reoeSf^ of tiite sfdiool raerliig. ld06H67‘iiirMP ae follow 

S*» a. p. 


OovenuMnt dlowMiee 
PnpUs' fiwB ‘ » b 
Vttliie of woA exeovttod 
Sobolenbijw i 


TotAL • 


S$. 


6,000 - <►• 
77 8 - 
8,003 11 2 
880 » - 


16,110 8 1 


The value of the work .eiceoa^ . u ooiuudenbljr laiger than that for 1B65-66 ; but 
Pr. Hunter atatee that there is cUffioulty. in getting payment for the articles manufactured. 

The following statement allows the number of Government schools^ with their olassifi* 
cation, attendance, and expenditure during the year 


^ Pcflcsimoir or Xussitutiov. 

• 

Kumfaer 

of 

InstittttioDfo 

Kttmbar 

00 the Rolls 
during lS66-6t 
(Monthlf 
Averagi). 

Amago 

Daily 

Atlondanea 

dttriag 

1666-67. 

Total EiKpSoditiiro. 

Firem Imperial 
FnndSe 

From Local 
Panda. 


a 

i 



jRdr. a. p. 

JRte d. p. 


^ SchooLi of the kighor cUu • 

*14 

3,S4S 

2,695 

e9»76B 4 9 

18,711 3 • 


Ditio souldle n - 

6a 

4,216 

3,707 

35,358 8 11 

10,282 9 10 

Ifumber 

Ditto lowot ff • 

14 

464 

331 

2,886 7 - 


of 







\ 

InttU 

l^mole Schoolt 

— 

— 

— 


— 

tatioQi. 

Nomal f. - * * 

6 

1,007 

969 

46,687 8 6 

4,369 7 10 


Other ,, for Bperlel 







^ Education « • • 


651 

370 

91,180 4 4 

8,862 T - 


Total • • 

106 

9,600 

8,272 

2.67,220 11 6 

^37,235 4 8 


68. There is necest»ar3y difficulty in deciding upon the private institutions which de> 
serve to be ranked among schools of the higher class. In some instances the views taken 
by the ius}>cctorj aro not those which have been followed in drawing up the tabular 
statements attached to this report. In order that a sebord may be entitled to a place in 
the higher class, it should have a staiT of teachers adequate to the education of youths up 
to the Matriculation standard ; and it should also, as a general rule, have jiassed some 
pupils at the Matriculation Examinations ; moreover, a matriculated student or two, pnn 
(luucd by a sort of spasmodic eftbrt, however creditable such a result may be to the 
teacher, will not aftbra sufficient ground for reckoning a school in the higher class. As 
regards Government schools, it may be mentioned, tho course adopted has been to rank all 
'/illah schools and more advanced institutions in tiie higher grade, Anglo-vemaculu and 
talnq schools being counted in the middle class. 

69. The Hindu School at Vizagapatam, though its attendance has been somewhat 
afiected by tlic opening of the practising school attached to the normal school at that town, 
is in a satisfactory condition. Two of me students passed the late Matriculation Examina- 

• tion. The Hindu School at Masulipatam has been unfortunate, it losing its European 
head master; it has also suffered from dissensions amongst its supporters. Still the 
inspector’s report is tolerably favourable, and three of the pupils succeeded at the Matri* 
cuiation Examination. The Church Missionary Society’s School at Masulipatam has its 
dosses better arranged than formerly ; and the number of toachors, which was too great, 
has-been reduced. Taking the Umveisity lists, the institution had very good success in 
the late examinations, passing three students at the First Examination in Arts, and seven 
at the M^friculation teat. While the above are the only schools which can at present be 
closed in the higher grade, foAr others, n^ely, the Central School at Norsapur, tiie 
Hindu School at Cooonada, the Church Missionary School at Elur, and SauusthiuEiam 
School at Vuiauagram, un not very ^ below the etandard of tiiat grade. It 
that the Mahanyeh of Ymanagnun desires to raise very considerably the stilndiag of the 
Sapiasthanam School ; and that, pending the completion of the arrangements necessary 
fi>T this pai]po8e, he proposes to fbnnd some s^lard^ to encourage natives of the 
Kortitem Cmsais to prosecute their stiidies at the Presiaen^ College up to the points 
necessary to secure the Degrees of Bachelor Arts and Bachelor o£ lioers. Of the 
ae min da r ee sebodls, those at Juggempettoh, Pittapor, and Manffiisa, are reported on 

' . ffivouraldyt 
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RemarkB on the 
claBBifioatioii of 
schools. 


Private schools, 
Ist diviuon. 



]dS to 


Private schools, 
2nl division. 


Private sohoob,' 
^ division. 


Private schools, 
4th j^vision. 


Private sehools, 
•A^i^ion. 


fevourablj ; ond it in ^atts&dtmrr to find that i&e raapeetive aembdaAi tah* mudh bteiMt 
in the spools, ^e Btfi>ili Zemtadari School u not oduduoted j and it aehnia that 

the zemindar and hiadj^wan do not nroporljr appreciate the valtte ef ednoatidn. Begardise 
the Godaveri Rate"S<m0ol8, the acting inspector makes the fotiovnfig pbewvations, whicm 
are in general aooordanoe with the views eapresaed Mr< Bowers 1 am not as 7 et 
prepared to prohounoe a decided opinion <m all the causes of -tiie low ert ndirinn of ^ese 
schools, which have been declining ever sinoe the Act was branght into operation in 
October 1664; yet I do not hesitate to name, as the chief, the mdifferenoe, and often 
irrcj^nkr conduct, of the Commissioners. The natural consequence has been laxity of 
di^jdine and even contempt for the masters. The Commissioners, usually the village 
officers, freed from the control of the only authority they respect or fear, do much as ^ey 
woi^, were they left unchecked in their ordinal^ revenue or. police duties. There can 
be little doubt that, if a free voice were allowed, in several villages a majority wo^d elect 
the discontinaance of their schools.” A special report upon the schools will be sub^ 
mitted to Government at an early date. 

70. The most advanced private school in the 2nd division appears to be that under 
the management of the Free Church of Scotland’s Mission at Nellore. The attendance . 
here has increased (wnsiderably, and a Matriculation class is at work ; also two or three 
boys from the institution have already succeeded in passing the Matriculation test The 
Educational Act has been put in force in nine places in tlie division; but^e inspector* 
has not had time to satisfy himself as to the way in which it works. 

71. The Central School of the Free Church of Scotland’s Mission has taken a long 
stride in advance, and now appears to hold the foremost rank among the private schools 
in the 3rd division. At the first examination in Arts, 18 of the successful candidates are 
entered in the University lists as belonging to the institution, also 10 of those who suc- 
ceeded in passing the Matriculation test are put down os proceeding from the Central School. 
The numerical strength of the school, including all departments, is greater than ffiat of 
any other institution in the presidency. The Doveton Protestant College, the Wesleyan 
School at Koyapettah, and Bishop Corrie’s Grammar School, are in a satis^tory condition; 
the attendance, however, at the last-named institution somewhat declined during the 
year. According to the University lists, six passed candidates at the Matriculation, and 
the same number at the First Arts Examination, proceeded from the Doveton College ; four 
at the Matriculation, and two at the First Arts, from the Wesleyan School; and 
three at the Matriculation, and two at the First Arts, from Bishop Corrie’s School. 
The Gospel Society’s School at Vepery suffered last year by the death of one of its 
tea<;her8, and the departure of another ; allowance must therefore be made for the insti- 
tution. Two matriculated students ap))car to have proceeded from the school. The 
Saidapett Bate School, which is of a higher order than most of the schools established 
under the Education Act, and is intended to educate up to the Matriculation standard, 
haii worked satisfactorily during the post year. Last year 11 boys went up to the Matri- 
culation Examination, but only two succeeded in passing. A building grant of 3,170 
rupees has been sanctioned on account of the school. Of .the nine rate sdiools established 
in South Arcot, seven are reported on tolerably favourably, though in many cases the 
Commissioners appointed are not able to do much more than attend to the levy of the cess. 
Mr. Fowler says that, if the instruction in the schools is to be efficient, Government 
must be prepared to increase the staff of inspecting schoolmasterB.” 

72. In the 4th division the Gospel Society’s High School,* at Tonjore, continues 
to hold the first place among private schools. The results at inspection were satisfactoiy ; 
also two of the students passed the first examination in Arts, and eight the Matriculation 
test. Several other schools are doing good work of a tolerably high order: the riiief of 
these are the Gospel Society’s Schoms, at Trichinopoly and Vediapuram ; the Wesleyan 
Mission Schools at Negapatom and Trichinopoly, and the Jesuits’ College at.Negapatam. 
The mtem of improving village schools has rccciv^ further development in North Arcot, 

and the rcsulte obtainea appear to be decidedly satisfactory. 

♦ 

73. In the 5tb division, the private schools which have reached the highest standard 

are those at Palamcotta, Tinnevelly and Coimbatore. Only the school at Falamcotta baa 
been ranked among schools of the higher class in the tabular statements of thie report; 
but it may be expected that the schools at Tinnevelly an^ Coimbatore will, by tiieir work 
in 1867-88, entitle themselves to admission into 'that class. The teaching staff of both- 
institatioBS bos been strengthened; a Bachelor of Arts of the University of Madras haei 
lately been ^(pointed to the Coimbatore Sriiool, as a master of the same grade was placed 
at tile hhad oi the school at Tinnevelly in 1865-66. 'Hie rate schools in Octimbatore are 
ki ievmal q^s not in a satisfactory condition ; in some instances this appean to be the 
oonsequenpe of the unfitness of the Commissioners for the work, they -are expected to per- 
fbm; in othorsi it seems doubtful if the people ever really witiied for the schools. A report 
upon^^e subject is now before Government. Additioniu village sobools have been brongbt 
undef iilMftovemqnt in>K3oimbatore and Madura; and the progress made in Reformer 
district is eertiunly satiofaetory. The boarffing sohoels of the Church Misaonary and 
Gospel Socsefties in TinneveUy were all inspected.by Mr. Maiden, 'Udm found thmn in an 
efficient state. , > • 


74. The 
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. 74 » The Ootacaosooid Lswrooce Aejluma Iwve had 4he number of their some- 

what increased ; the general working of ^ iustitutioiw has proceeded much the same as 
in ^ previous year. The receipts from all sources in 1666-67 were Ri. 59,620. -« 7 ., 
and the Mpenditure amounts to ^.58,316. 12. 1.: the aver^ cost of each- child, 
taking evei^hing into account, was ft*. 343 -. 6 . The public still appear not to. 
appreciate the asrlums, and very trifling lu^tance has been obtained towards their sup- 
port by means of subscriptions and djcmations during the past year. The Committee 
remark that there is increasing diflioull^ in providing employment for the lads when edu- 
cated ; in oonneotion with this point, it is to be noticed that arrangements are being inade 
to establish a (flase to teach telegraphy at the Male Asylum, witii a view to the lade, when 
instructed, entenug the telegraph department. 

75. Of the private sdiools in the sub-division of Malabar and South Canara, the one Private Schools in 
which promises to be of the most importance is the rate school established at Palghaut in ^ sttb-divisiogji of 
the course of last year. The cess leviable is upwards of 7,0(H) rupees per annum ; and as ^*la 1 isr and South 
this sum is supplomented by Government grants, there ought not to be much diffi- 
cuUy in securing a staff of masters capable of making the institution taking 
rank with the best of the ziilah schools of the presidency, and perhaps ultimately 
^with the provincial schools. To attain snob a position a superior bead master is re- 
quisite; at present the school is placed under the second master, who matriculated 
At the University of Madras in 1864. The working of the institution during the 
brief period of its existence appears to have been satisfactory, so far as the instrnction 
of the classes is conceimod. The Commissioners, however, have not conducted the duties 
entrusted to them in a regular and ajipntpriate manner : it is to be hoped that hereafter 
they will show themselves more amenable to advice tlian has hitherto been the case. In 
a rate school where a few men have the control of tolerably largo funds levied from the 
community, and where the members of that community are generally too ignorant to 
allow of a public opinion being formed so as to exercise a check upon the Commissioners, 
there is clearly danger that the einienditure may be conducted upon a somewhat lavish 
scale. On two or three occasions 1 Itave felt it right to bold out warnings on this point ; 
and especially in the cose of the Palghaut School, T considered it necessary to request 
tlie deputy-inspector of the sub-division to guard against unnecessary expenditure being 
incurred, llie other rate schools are favourably reported on ; and it is particularly satis- 
factory to learn that, in most instances, the Commissioners are becoming more cflicicnt 
in the discharge of their duties. The Mulki Bate School is the first of its class on the 
western coast which has succeeded in passing a student at the Matrieulutiou Examination ; 
and what renders the circuiuatauce more gratifying is that the youth received the whole 
of his ediuuition in the institution. The progress of ilie Tellicherry Anglo- Vernacular 
School, under the German Lutheran Mission, has not been satisfactory ; it seems not 
impnibable that che connection between Government and the mission will have to be 
broken. The Cocliin Boys’ School is doing fair work ; but, unfortunately, owing to 
cotiiuicreial depression, tlie local support given to the school has much dlininisucd. 

Tilt- .school uuder the Christian Brothers at Cannanorc has bccu tested according to the 
sy.-.icm of “payment on results,” and, since the close of tlic official 3 'ear, a grant of 
2 oo rupees has been sanctioned fur the institution. 


The following statement shows the number of private schools with their classification, 
attendance, and expenditure during the year : — 




Number 

of 

Institutiona. 

Number 

Average 

Total Kzpeuditure. 

Dkwcuiption or l>sTiTimoN. 

on the RuIIh 

duriug 1866-67 
(hinnthly 
Average). 

Daily 

Attendance 

during 

1866-67. 

j 

Granle-io^Aid | 
given by Govern- 
ment. 

Expimditiire 
front all amircea 
other than 
Cirante-in-Aid 
by Goverometit. 

« 

Cullegeii ----- 

1 

151 

142* 

a. 

4,845 5 8 

JU* a, p, 

18,016 4 8 


' Higher Cliiie - - - - 

16 

3,910 

3,782 

34,051 15 1 

85,265 4 5 


>» • • • . - 

• 212 

13,266 

11,404 

94,097 8 11 

1,58,866 1 8 


lA>wer • • 

• 971 

16,027 

10,564 

17,118 7 - 

88.634 10 7 

1 

Female Selioola - - . 

75 

3,109 

3,018 

4,947 10 9 

1 83,698 9 9 


Normal „ - - • 

5 1 

616 

461 

e,S71 9 4 

10\SS3 4 10 


Other ,, for Special Edo* 

-i- 


-- 


• 


s. cation. 


e 





Total - - 

' 

i,seo 

,9S,0S1 

29,371 

ls2l,271 14 6 

3,41,856 15 7 


77. In comparing the expenditure of liie yeai lately closed with that of any previous Omats-iihAld. 
year, it mnet be recollected that the past official year comprised only months, and that 
397 . P * therefore 
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Amy Schools. 


Change in the 
ayatein of conduct* 
ing inspcctioiM: 


Femalo Education. 


Book Depot 


therefore the expjmditore on nwtts dionld be iaeneeaed by one-eleventh before it is put 
in comparison, 1665-66 we aggregate of the grants referred to was 1,16,876 rupees ; 
for the o6hual year 1866-67 the amount was 1,21,871 rupees, and the mopoiiionial sum for 
12 months may be talcen at 1,32,295 rupees, whidb exceeds the oxpenmtnrefor 1865*66 by 
15,419 rupees. 

78. In the course of the year, the inspectors examined 49 Army Schools contmmng 
1,915 pupils. Co|ne8 of the insimetors’ reports were in due course submitted to His 
Excellency the Commander in Chieffor his information. The schools are not included in 
the statistical tables of this report. Towards the close of 1866-67, an officer of Artillery 
was appointed Superintendent of Army Schools. This step has relieved Che Inspectors 
of the Educational Department from the work of examining and re{)orting on British 
Army Schools ; but Native Regimental schools are, by order of Government, Military 
Depmrtment, No. 1198, of the 2nd April 1867, to continue to bo reported on by the 
inspectors, pending the reorganization of the schools on an efficient system, and the 
apjKuntinent of an Assistant to the Superintendent of Army Schools. 

79. Owing to the extension of education, and the consequent inc]|;ease in tlic work of 
inspection, it became necessary to modify the way in which inspectors of schools shouldr 
conduct their examinations. After consulting the inspectors upou the subject, a set of 
instructions was, with the approval of Government, issued by me iu au official letter. 
No. 2200, of the 20th October 1866. A considerable reduction in the work of inspection 
is effected by allowing the examinations of the University to take the place of tliose 
formerly held by tlic insjioctors ; tbis lessens tlie labour in regard to the senior classes of 
schools. At the same iiine, an inspector is not required to examine tlie lowest class in 
a scliooi, but merely to sit with it and form an opinion of the way in which it is taught. 
Also ill private schools other expedients ore adopted to lighten the burden of inspection. 
Generally Government schools are to be examined in a more searching manner than 
private ones, the inspectors being regarded as the managers of the former, while their 
duty, with reference to the latter, is limited to the obtaining of a satisfactory itisigbt into 
the condition of the classes, and the forming of a judgment us to whether such grants as 
may be given arc fairly earned. 

80. Ill tlic course of the year under review, the question of female education received 
much discussion among the more enlightened Hindus at the presidency town. The 
subject has naturally, for many years past, engaged the attention of educated Natives ; 
but omitting the establishment of a tew schools, in which elementary instruction is 
conveyed to girls of a tender age by male teachers, the result has been rather in words 
than III acts. A stimulus was adbriled *in connection with the subject by a visit from 
Miss Carpenter, whose pliilantbropic exertions in England to improve the more neglected 
sections t>f the community arc well known. At several meetings in which this lady took 
parti tile following points w'ere debated: (1) Whether the time had arrived for Govern- 
ment to take a dii'oct share in female education ; and (2), If so, what is tlic direct work 
which it is advisable Government should undertake. In the discussions, very convicting 
views woi'e put forward. It apjieared, however, that the general feeling was tlmt, at any 
rate. Government should not do more than establish a Norman School for training female 
teacliers. Even action to this extent, wliich is what Miss Carpenter advocates, would 
involve tolerably heavy expenditure, according to tiiat lady’s scheme; while it is almost 
certain that, for some time to come, the results obtained would be very small. The 
subject is still under consideration. 

81. In 1R6G-G7, the Budget provision for the purchase and printing of books was 
24,148 rupees, and the whole of this sum was placed at the disposal of the Director of 
Public Instruction in the Madras Bank. The actual expenditure was Rs. 34,730. 2. 11. 
The excess of expenditure over the Budget provision is accounted for by a sum remaining 
at the director’s disposal at the close of the previous official year. The number of books 
sold in tlic year was 74,220, and their value was /is. 27,069. 13. 9. 

82. The following is a statement of the several works jirintcd for the Educational 
Department daring we past year: — 




Number 


Name of Book, 

Language. 

of 

CopiM. 

Rehabks.' 

Clift's First G^g^rapby - 

Tamil 

3, QUO 

Reprint 

First Book of Lessons - 

ditto 

10,000 

ditto. 

Pope’s Second Grammar 

dkto 

4,000 

ditto. 

Brief Aria - 

ditto 

8,000 

ditto. 

Ditto * * ditto - 

Tringn 

3,000 

ditto. 

Ditto • - Europe 

ditto 

1,600 

ditto. 
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Ill 


\ 1 . 

Nakx or Book. 


Lsngoage. 

Number 

of 

Cities. 

RacaBSts. 

Brown’s Tel ago Header and Lexicon, Vols. I. & HI. 

Telngu 

600 

Beprint. 

Ditto . - ditto Vol. II. 


ditto 

000 

ditto. 

Morris’s History of India - . - . 


ditto 

8,000 

ditto. 

Selections from Vemana - • • • - 

• 

ditto 

1,000 

ditto. 

Seshaiya’s Graronnar - - - - . 


ditto 

6,000 

ditto. 

First Book of Lessons ..... 

m 

ditto 

3,000 

ditto* 

Morrises History of India - - - . 


Canarese « 

1,000 

ditto. 

Ditto . . England .... 


ditto 

1,000 

ditto* 

(Second Book of Le&sonB ..... 

m 

ditto 

1,500 

ditto* 

Third Book of Les.«ioriB - - . - . 


ditto 

1,000 

ditto. 

School Grammar 


ditto 

2,000 

ditto. 

Old Canart'sc Granimar 

m 

ditto 

1,000 

ditto. 

Colonso^B Arithmetic, VoL 11. - . - - 

m 

ditto 

600 

ditto. 

AnB^ers to the Examples .... 


ditto 

500 

ditto. 

Gnlistan 


Peraiaii 

100 

New publi- 
cation. 


EXTRACTS from the Risi*otit of the Director of Public Instruction in tim Korth- 
Westom Provinces for the Year 1866-67. 


SeCTIOIT I. — CONTROLEINO AgENCY. 

2. This Is shown in the table placed in the margin, and, being the same as that em- 
]>loyed ill 1 860-6, calls ftv no remark. 


. 1 

iBSpOCtOI'S * 

AlwiKtaiitiDMpcetorM 6 


Early in the year a memorial, purporting to come from the landholders of Aligurh, 


•\va!!.roocivcd by his Honor; the substance of their petitiim being a claim to have a voice 
in ihc administration of tlie funds they themselves contributed, and suggesting the creation 
of a loc:d committee for managing “* all matters connected with the business of education.” 
It was pr(>posed in this petition that the said committee should consist of “ eilueational 
ofl[icor.s an<l the district landholders and gentlemen, presided over by the collector of the 
district." 

His Himor’s orders in reply declined to admit the claim of the petitioners, but hailed 
the movement with satisfaction, as a sign of willingness on the part of the native gentry 
of the district to use their influencr; for good, and it was decided to try the experiment of 
establishing local committees. Effect has been given to this determination by the resolu- 
tion of Government, No. 1043 A, dated 30th March 1867, which orders the establishment 
of District Educational Committees. 

4. Thu expenditure on the controlling agency, in its twofold character of Direction" 
and “ luspection,” is contrasted with tiiat under the head Instruction" in the following 
Schedule, w'hich is as accurate under the circumstances as T can make it : — 


spcf'ters 


- 07 


Chauoss 

1 

• 

Imperial. 

Locale 


jR^e a. p. 

jRi. a. p. 

Direction . - . . - 

36,906 • 2 

— j 

Inspection - - . • - 

1,43,302 10 7 

4 

Instmction - . . - - 

5,05,710 - 11 

4,57,230 4 6 

ToTAt - . fis. 

1 

7,74,000 4 e 

4,57,286 4 0 


year tin 
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5. A vei7 important' item under the Imperial charges for ** ibistructioo/* is the amount 
spent on scnool aecommodation. This^was jRs. S9,6S4^ 12. 3. for the year. The expen- 
diture for the past three years under this head has had great influence for good on the 
future character of- the schools ; it has paved the way fbr the ostahlishment of a better 
class of schools at the sodr stations of diiBtriots, where, had no schools been built, such an 
advance would have been thrown back a year or two. In many cases the building of a 
good school-house has been the reform or renovation of the school itself, and in others the 
town has received a lasting ornament in what is perhaps the only pucca building for miles 
round. 

6. Of local funds, the ecss needs no special description ; it will be advantageously 
succeeded by the new settlciucut allotment, and this may be expended under the orders 
of the Presidents of the Ltocal Committees, it being most undesirable that officers whose 
mun business is the inspection of the schools should be in any way hampered by office 
work of a flnancial character. On die other hand, it may be said that the position of 
paymaster gives great authority to an inspector over the sohooliuasters. I regawl this as 
a point of little consequence, so long as the committees do their duly with impartiality,, 
and so long as die native idea of parwarish” is not allowed to influence the dealings of* 
zemindars and others on the committee In the case of the appointments of the teachers. 

7. With regard to the fees paid for education generally, the amount is too small ; but a 
great advance has been made lu the upper institutions, and the example will be extended 
throughout all classes of schoiils by degrees. The people have been long under the idea 
that they are doing the Goveriinicut u favour by sending their children to scIumiI, or that 
they arc personally obliging some particular officer by contributions to educational pro- 
gress, suid tlic consequence la that they expect fees to be remitted. It was a mistaken 
policy at first, perhaps, to give a high class education gratis by way of attracting eclM»lars, 
and it was so in this special .way more than in any other, that the classes who took to 
education weiM not those whom we wished to benefit. But the mistake is being gradually 
corrected, and the zillah schools now in course of establishment require a scale of fees 
higher than was formerly levied in the infant colleges. In the last few years th(t fees 
liave been trebled in the colleges, and 1 am of opinion that a better class of students is 
attracted, Yet it will be long before luiy ujiper class institutiou can attempt to j>ay its 
own way ; indeed, this will probably never be the ease until the sjwcad of education 
enables the native jiublic to dispense with the expense of Kuropcau tutors. In tlie mean- 
time, by giving education a high tone, and taking a high standard by employing geiitle- 
nieu of first-class Kuropeau education, we are sileutly laying the foundation of this most 
desirable result. Year by year, as native students pass the B. A. and M. A. Kxamina- 
tiouB of the Calcutta University, the possibility of finding native professors and native 
licailmasters, becomes more and more practicable, and in process of time, 1 conceive it 
will be most certainly my duty to lessen the cost of education by employing native talent, 
instead of European. At jircscnt 1 desire no change in ilie system vmich maintains 
expensive Government colleges, because, for the abo'^'e reasons, I am of opinion that the 
end desired by persons who cavil at the burden thereby imposed on the State finatiues will 
be most surely arrived at by the existing ari'aiigeinents, always provided the notion of 
** cheapening” education by taking no fees is laid aside as worthless. The chief notice- 
able present effect of raising the fees has been to give the principals an opportunity of 
adding largely to the gener^ moans of moral improvement, bv enabling the students to 
take t(> athletic exercises, and [>roviding mutters of comfort anu recreation, which the cost 
of establishment, as paid by the Government, does not include. 

8. With regard to fees paid fbr vernacular education, the some arguments for increase 
cannot be applied. Vernacular education in Tahsili schools, at the rate now sanctioned, 
costs the State 24,768 rupees annually in the three major circles. . At this outlay a school 
is maintained iu each of 172 tahsildarics, and if the average attendance be rated at 60 boys 
per school, the annual expense of educating each boy is less than 2^ rupees, exclusive of 
inspection ; nn advantage cheaply purchased by the Government, if only the moral benefit 
to the population in the closing of the indigenous schools and their text^books bo con- 
sidered. The foes levied in these schools arc os high as is desirable, and may bo roughly 
calculated at two annas a boy. The sum is not of insignificant amount as a set-ofi‘ to the 
State expenditure, and is moreover a most useful adjunct; to the finances of the schools, 
and gives the means of furnishing the schooled providing 'extra teaching where need.ful, ' 
and generally of adding to the efficiency of the system by enabling the Inspector to 
reward merit^ In pursuance of tps Honor’s orders, 1 have reoentlV made a general 
inquiry ipto the manner in which the fees collected are, disbursed. The following, from 
the Officiating Inspector of the First Circle, explains the system. He re^rts that ** the 
fees coUcctecT in the Anglo-vernacular schools are expended under three oiflerent heads : 
(1) pay of* monitors'; (2) scholarships; (3) statione^r^epami of furniture, &c. If there 
nq U balance at the end of. the year, it is secured ror . the tucurohase of useful books for 
]fl>j«ry. In 'xegard*to thp Tahsili school fees oollectimi, it is distributed as rewards among 
the teachers; after paving the following ebuges o£ naib, or monitor (if any) ; 
stationery, Ac. ; far^h. 


Suction 
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^ lOw The aamexed Table ehowe the etatietics of the oollg es of the North Western Fro* 
vinees. The three General” are those ofe. 

Bareilly, and Benaree, and ihe^*^ Spe<iial” institu- 
tions are Thomason Civil Engineering at Boorkee, and 
the Medical School at Agra. 

Of the condition of the two latter I am not informed, 
the reports of their working being supplied by other 
departments. The state of the three colleges for general 
education is to some extent exhibited in the results of 
the Calcutta University Examinations of the year. The 
number of candidates who went up in 1H66, and the number of those who passed, are 
shown in the mar^^n. The number is small, but the average of those 
who pass is Itigh compared with the corresponding average for the whole 
nnmoer of candidates ; for instance, 66 per cent, of the candidates from 
the colleges of these provinces, have passed ; while of the whole number 
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achieved, and a good example set for future candidates. 
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1 1. I subjoin extracts from the reports of the Priucijials : — 

Aura Colleor (B. A. Lloyd, Esq., Officiating Principal). 

“ 3.' — It has bpen the jjroctice to gauge, not exclusively, but mainly, a year’s success 
by tbe results of the Calcutta University Examinations. Adopting this test for the past 
year, I think the Agra College may fairly claim to have done respectably. A verdict of 
* resjtcctublc ’ is all 1 predicted for it when 1 reported on the state of the college in July 
last, and this is the verdiet which it seems to me wo have earned. 

“ 7. — AVith the results of the Entrance Examination, though not absolutely dissatisfied, 

I was slightly disappointed. We passed six out of 10 candidates, hut only one of these 
in the first division. All four of tlic rejected candidates failed in Engli-sh, and two of the ■ 
four in one otlicr subject as well. 

♦ 

"■ 8. — This average is as hi^h a one as was obtained in this particular examination by 
any institution above the province of Bengal, but, tievertlieless, cnine short of my expecta- 
tions. Besides, 1 wished iiiy results to he absolute, not comparative. Much labour had 
been bestowed on the class, and 1 look to it to produce me eignt matriculated students out 
of the 10 who went up; and tliree in the first division, instead of one. 

“20. — ^This review of the results of the Calcutta and Departmental Examinations 
proves, 1 think, that, relatively to other colleges, the college of which I have been in 
charge has not lust ground ; that our absolute periormances are on a |>ar with the average 
achicvenienfti of former years ; and that the year’s work, tliough productive of no very 
signal success, has, nevertheless, been steady and satisfactory, eiitilling the institution to 
a fiair meed of praise. 

“ 22. — Condensing into a general statement my impressions of the year’s progress, 1 
should pronounce the greater advance to have been made in the school department ; onr 
college classes have been too scanty in numbers for active competition to exist in them. 
The causes of this 1 have already dilated on ; but the daily itnproA’ing state of the school 
dei)artmeut gives me reason to hope that ere long wc shall produce a large number of 
both bettor trained and more earnest under-grad uatos, who, nut contented with a half* 
education, will, for love of learning and for the sake of sqlf-culture, prosecute their 
University studies with vigour to the end. So will they help us to fulfil the real object of 
on affiliated college, the passing of students to the B. A. degree.” 

12. 'J'hc difficulty of keeping the senior department well filled with industrious and 
talented young men has frequently been noticed, and is due, of cuui’se, to circumstances. 

In theffirst place, the puvcrt.v of the students, and consequent hope of employment, leads 
'them to wish to make a ata;)^ in life at die very earliest opportunity. Secondly, the 

S eneral inferiority of thear abilities makes protracted study iiksome. Thirdly, the local 
emand for Engbsh toacbers has been such tiiat it would have been imposmble to man 
our establishmontfl without appointing men of tliis kind. I am of opinion yiat no coercive 
measures can be adopted wim permanent advantt^e ; and the plan of iJlottipg schoiar- 
ehips on condition of further study seems of doubt^ expediency. It mpst be borne in 
mind that the difficulty is not felt to the same extent at Benares, and it is lawful to expect 
that the impro ved state of thinn there will by degrees be found possible further up the 
country. W^' are generally, 1 think, attraotang a leas poverty-stricken class, and it is 
fair to nope that the students will, be willmg to study longer, and that, baring superior 
borne fooiuties and incentives to study, they . will prove to have a superior capacity for 
learning. It will thus be seen that tne question of “ fees” has much to do with future 
progress in education of a ^h order, and we must close our doors to paupers. 

3P7- P .3 ‘ 
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FAffiRS RSIiArl^lKG TO 


13. ^r. Xiloyd weU says tiiiat ** the worst feature of the returns is the preposterously 
large number of boys who pay only the lowest rate of fee.” ** It is,” he continues, “ quite 
absurd to suppose that, of 233 paying students, the parents of only 21 draw more 

29 rupees a mouth.. Such, however, is the inlerenoe whieh the mtorne-funiish.” Ho haw 
proposed to raise the minimum fee of 8 annas to 1 rupee ieom July neact, with my 
approval. ^ This may possibly affect the roll, hut the benches are becoming overcrowded, 
and a diminution of the present attencLouaoe (^O) would be a positive advantage. 

14. The attendance at the Agra College has efaat^ed from good to better during the 
year. early 30 more scholars have been admitted in 3ir. Lloyd’s time, and the average 
attendance has risen from 93*6 to 93 per cent. 

13. 'fhe boarding-house is thus reported on by the Principal : — 

** Tlie boarding institution is full and prospering. We have now three houses, afford- 
ing accomniodatiou to mure than 60 boys ; aud the inmates are hept in good order by the 
Superintendent. . . . . No falliug-ofi* is observable in the enthusiasm fur athletics. 

The Agra College ISloven, os you know, visited Bareilly at Cluistmas, and playxid the 
eleven of tlie sister college a friendly match at cricket. This was the second meeting of 
the rivals, and, 1 am pleased to record, resulted in a second victory for Agra. I enclose 
berewith the score of tlie match ; but, as you were an eye-witness of the contest, I shall 
leave to your recollection the interesting points of the game.” 


Thk Bakkillt Cot.l.KOK. 

16. The average attendance here has generally been very good. Huriug the year the 
atteudaiicc in the senior department was 99 per cent., aud in the junior department it has 
been kept up to the usual average of 93. Probably the hcolthiucss of the place has 
Hiimetliing to do with this, for it mu&t be confessed the average is a high one. The 
neglect of one of the most imfiortant local holidays in Bareilly liy ihe cnllegc boys is a 
curious instance of the effect of example in the gradual abandonment of custom. 

The chief fact of the year seems to be the successful association of the branch schools 
with the college, and the drafting-off of the lower classes of the latter into the more 
appropi'iatc form of a separate lower school. His Honor distributed prizes to the scholars 
of th«; associated schools, and was pleased to approve of the general results of the system, 
on the occasion of a recent visit to Bareilly. 1 hope to be able siu>n to recommend to his 
notice a plan for providing a convimieiit hnUding for the aforesaid lower school. 

Mr. Tcmjdeton’s general report has tlie following among otlier general remarks ('and in 
respect to his comment on the failure <if one of the students in the History paper of the 
Calcutta llunivcrsity ITirst Bxaminatiou in Arts, T am of opinion that the pa]>er in ques- 
tion was so constructed as to be but a jioor test of work, either by teacher or taught ; 
it is, however, a confessedly difficult subject to examine in, aud likewise one much 
neglected by Native students): — 

“ General Jh'ogre.ss and Hesults of Annual lirnmmatioji.—-^Wei sent up five for the 
Middle Arts Examination, of which two passed ; and 1 1 for entrance, throe only getting 
through. There can be no hesitation in pronouncing this result a 8K;rious failure. 

** The middle college class was not a good one, yet 1 felt sure three would pass, and 
aliould therewith have been content.” 

17. In this account of the Bareilly College, I have special pleasure in 'recording the 
liberality of an ex-student, Bajah Madho Bao Venaik, who has offered two scholarshins 
and an annual donation for the benefit of the institution. He has expressed himself nicely 
in tlie matter, and I extract a cojiy of his letter to the Principal : — 

** I feel degily grateful to the Government for the benefits conferred on me through 
the education 1 have received at the college, and to yourself personally for the many 
services you have rendered me whilst your pupil. Though now no longer a student, 1 
desire very much to have my name associated pcrinanenlm with the cmlcge wherein I 
have been instructed, and, as a means to that end, wouluT ask you to allow me to offer 
annually (1st.) a scholarship of 10 rupees per mensem for the best student in all subjects 
of tlio middle college class who goes in for the B. A. examination, the sum to be tenable 
fm* one or. two ybors at your discretion; f2nd.) a scholarship of 6 rupees per mensem fhr 
the etudeuP of tiie junior college dass who is first' of his mass in, all subjects at the De- 
partmental Hbcaftaination, one who takes Sanscrit as second language to have ihe preference, 
provided he holds a second place in English studies, and gives, satisfitotion as a Sanscrit 
sdiolar ^ tiainua^ donation of 100 rupees towards encouraging the ffiunes now or 

hereafter to he praetised at the hoarding-house ; the same to be, at yow ^ewAuro, given, 
as prises, or expended in any way you tiunk proper in promoting, athletio amiisaBientB.” 


18« Eor 
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ThB BENAItBtt COlrl-EOK. 
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18* For the .first time this college sent, up candidates for the M. A. dei^e, -Ct to 
l^in. urhidh it is neoessarj' to pass an honour examination in some one losing branch of 
study. Mathematics is not a subject in which the college has earned distinction, and it 
was not likdy that the early ^tmentary traiinng of the two young men who went in for 
hononrs had been such as to create confidence in their success ; but they chose this branch, 
and failed, notwithstanding much diligent study. 

19. Upon the whole, the college department of this college is in a thriving condition, 
and promises yet more fruit. Of some 60 students in all the ciollcge departments, half at 
least belong to Benares — a fact which indicates tiie greater general advancement In cduca> 
tion of thi^ locality as compared with towns further up-country ; but none the less is the 
success due to able management on the part of tlic Principal. 

20, The school and lower depai’tmonts of the college arc in fair order, notwithstanding 
the unwieldy size of the classes. 

The number on the roll of tliis college in all departments is 736, and for tltc Bnglish 
department tlie lowest fee is 1 rupee, which is paid by 355 boys ; 45 pay 2 rupees ; 24 
pay 3 rupees ; one boy pays 4 rupees ; 20 boys pay 5 rupees ; and two boys tlie bighest 
rate, tiz., 10 rupees. 

22. Manly sports have received attention at this college, as well as at Agra and 
Bareilly. There is a good playground close to the college, and such as choose piay at 
cricket, football, and other games. Mr. Grifilth remarks that the most distingnisheu of 
his pujiils is also the best cricketer. 

23. Tlie Sanscrit and Anglo-Sansorit departments seems to be in fair order, and it is 
very satisfa<‘,toi*y to find that some of the pundits have been engaged in useful literary 
w<»rk during the year. The appearance of a literary journal in Sanscrit is also a sign 
of activity, whicli 1 hope may be sustained, for tlie sake oi' the connection the journal 
will subserve to^ maintain between Kuropean and hTative scholars. Mr. Griffith writes 
as follows : — 

“ The Sanskrit College has shown considerable literary activity in the year under re- 
view. Pundit Bajm Deva Siiastri has brought out, at Dr. Dazarus’s excellent press, a 
new' edition of the eolebratcd Suldhauta Siromnni of Bhaskaraeharya, with his own expo- 
sition, the Vasunabhashya. This edition has been carefully corrected, after collation witb 
several inniiuscripte, annotated and furnished with diagrams. A new and itnproveil edition 
of Dr. llallanty lie’s very useful translation of the J^ayhu Kaumudi has been bmught out 
at the same jircss. The ex|*cnses of this publication have been borne by that enlightened 
and liberal noble, his Highness the Maharajah of Yizianagram, K. C3. s. i., and the labour of 
revising and coin-ecting the Sanskrit text has fallen uiion the librarian. Pundit Bcchau 
Tewarry. A monthly journal of Sanskrit literature has been started, and has reached its 
tenth number. This journal, entitled The Pundit, has been very favourably received by 
the first. Sanskritists in Kurope, and is encouraged by the patronage of the *Ci«>vcrnmeuts 
of the h’orih 'Western Provinces and the. Punjab, and by the Directors of Public Instruc- 
tion of the Punjab, Bombay, and the Cental Pmvinees. Pundits Viithal Shastri, llajah 
Kam Shastri, Bfda Shastri, Bapu Deva Shastri, and Govind Deva Shastri liave distin- 

g uislied themselves by their eontributioiis in Sanskrit to this journal ; and Babii Prania- 
adas Mittra by his excellent translation from the Shahitya Daipafia, and by critical 
notices. 

** The average per-centage of daily attendance in the Sanskrit College during the past 
*year is 83*3. la the preoeding year it was 81*4. 

24. During fhe past year a petition was presented, through the CommisaloncT of Benares, 
from the Hindu gentry to hisHonor, expressing their fear that the Sanskrit College would 
bo abolished, inasmutm as certain measures of rednctioji bad been caried out at my aug- 

£ cation. 1 toek the opportunity of discusting the appropriateness of the maintenance by 
ter Blajesty’s GovemnHsnt of a ccfilege for “ preservmg” tlie literature, philosop^, and 
the religion of the Hindus, which is all that Sanskrit is to a Hindu ; bat as no fiurther 
> reference on the subject htA been made to my knowledge, 1 am unable to report on the 
resnlts of the memorial. > 

SiS. The jgaar<tia y ' Thie has been managed by the same Supmdnj^ttdent as before, 
and continues toansw^ its suijMse. There is no necessity to give the Supigirint^tdent’s 
- Sepoet again in exUiue, There were 117 boarders in residence during 1866, of whom 70 
were tixmi TahsiiLi scboels in the 32 of the boarders were non-s^pendiaries ; the 

restzooeived edKdaxnhips nBotted by tiie .Xaspeotor. 

26. Jt rerunns to notice, in connection with the colleges, the Xiaw PBofessorslup attached 
for Ihe jareeent to the College. Suffice it. to report in brief terms that it wae ibnnd 

neceZsary to dismiss the Professor in November ; and that a successor has been found in 
ffie persofi of Mr. Jandine^ under whose management the scheme thaU, I hope, prosper. 
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SXCTXOV nt.-^'lSktBOOt8> 

2d. Xlite hiiiiumim 4 S<4i«diale 4iows wiA appmadoMte aoooTaoy 41mi partiQalata of attmd* 
aao« a&d 
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SAI,Sir6 3 7 
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^ Tho school departments of the culleges and the collegiate scltool at AJmere, and the 
high school at IStawah, only come under the tir»t head. The upper clabS in each case 
educates up to the standard of matrioulation in the Calcutta University. 

30. The foUowing Tabic shows the number of candidates for the Entrance Examination 
of 1866, with the degrees of suoceseand failure: — 
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This Table ^ows that 34 candidates passed out of 5t sent up ; that is to say, 59 ])er 
cenl. of tho candidates {Mutsed the examination. But of these 59, 1 find that only passed 
in the first dnision, 31| in tlic second, and 26 in the third. The deduction is obvious, 
that wo have as ^t attained mediocrity only according to the standard of the Calcutta 
examiners. J could wish tlii** were less arbitrary. It varies year by year, and that the 
shores become sharper nb the number of candidates become greater is the only definite 
observation possible. The idib^ocracies of one examiner may ^row the statistics of years 
mt5 contusion. For example, the examiner in Ilistorv might set a paper which would 
pluck the candidates at all schools except those where tne teacher happened to ^ve laid 
stress on tho examiner’s favourite meces. It is theref:>re with s<qne hesitathm that 
1 record the above figures as an index of procesa It is rdativdy reliable* and the 
general deduction, among others, that tho oanui&tes from tbe Batmlly Ck^logo were sent 
up improperly prei>ared, particularly in English and mathMWtioB, is* net to be avoided. 
QtgUsh is nnooubtedly the mott difficult test, ei^oially under an exandner who looks for 
elu^oe^ weU as currectness of expression. Ffulore in mathemalioe is 'not excussble, 
and I hove afiother year will diow improvement hero at any rdte. ^This yett HlstcMy and 
Goograpiiy have been passed with less difiSoulty than nsw, load snooess in passing the 
second language is maintained. 

results tost tim five schools whidi sent un candidates in tbe Ko^ Western Pro> 
vinoes may be bentraned fitvourahlv to a certain extent with ^ abhievements of the 
whole nmabef of ca^dldatesas a body. The whole number examined was 1,802, of whom 
49 per cent only psMed ; and of these 49, nuc rank in the first ffivunm, 23 in the second, 
and ^ in ^ dmrd. 
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3), T!m iNiiMl dei»ttrtai««to of <|i< ooUe^^ of A|pra, B««r«!ny» ond Bewuroi in jgdk 
tmAtNr «nd ‘tibiB pxiwnpolD t«90iet 9 «n|«rovenie&B throug^ottt Sb« Mhte of th« 

aeiMttd Mid ^vd oUummw tir«« tMtod hy tiM Board of Exondnoro. Iliey m«iA of iheae 
cdawww weH for tbe MoBnottliitSon Closo of the pr««etit ;^eiucv ThoAe axsani- 

luii&am ero eoaduoted ia all mpeole^ae those in flrsiHolass BnglisK schools « w/%>y is 
allo«ed to leare hb filace, or to he within copying range of a eialNhllow ; if a hej is 
detseted lunng tunfoir mettiM, his papers ore at ones torn u|>, sad he is generally expelled ; 
the ahortest possible titoe is sadgned for the questions to he saswered iii> and the pspora 
are token to the aunuts by the offieials in dhargo, and sealed up for transmission to tiie 
board, ^^s kind of fomidity and strictness is veiy trying to the native student^ and 
were ho not prepared by continual previous practice in written examinations, ho would 
intidlibly fail in these annual examinations. Ho knows, too, that the pioapect of a 
soho^uiip depends agon his readiness, and this knowledge, though a stimmaat to some, 
unmans omen. 


Thb Axmcbb Senooz.. 

S2. The usefulness and popnlaxity of this school have been strikingly manifested daring 
the year, not only in the faet below recorded, but iu the increase iu the numlmr of piunls 
and the rate of foes. On each of these ]ioiuts Mr. Gonlding shall speak for'himself. The 
fact of the absorption of a really well>at tended city school into tiie ranks of the (Tovem- 
niont school in tiie way doseribed is unique. Mr. Goulding says: — , 

** This growing appreciation of the enorts for tlicir inlellcctuol advancement assumed a 
very decided ana practical form during the year under review. In the early j^rt of 
September a laigc indigenous vernacumr school, numbering 57 pupils, almost al| Maho- 
medans, which ciroum8taxie<e was a significant feature of the inoveuient, presented itself for 
incorporatiou with tiie Ajiuere Schom, and though, as already stated, the aocommo^tion 
was narrow, it was thought it would be injudicious to oppose obst^les to so manifest a 
deure lor English oduostiou on any plea of necessity, and accordingly such tem^Hirary 
arranguments as wore practicable were made for the admisstou of the pupils.” 

33. As I egards the increased attendance and the average daily {ler-oentagti, and the fees, 
Mr. Goulding says ; — 

The tabular statements that accomjiany this Report, will show that the school gained 
in numbers and resources during the year. It opened with X23 pupils on the rolls, and 
closed on December 15th with 329 ; wfiilo the collcctionb were 1,424 rupees, as compared 
with 905 rupees of the preceding season. The per-oentoge of attendance ruse to 94*3, 
a figure iliat testifies how thoroughly amenable to rigorous discipline Native boys, or 
1 might bay Native jiarents, can gradually be rendered, ana observances before 
so tenaciously ’naintained suboiditialoa to wliat are now evidently rogardid as higher 
clmms. 

** One more gratifying feature in connection with this increase remains to be noticed, 
the proportion of Mahomedans to llindub, which, for tlio }car 1865, was as 1 to 4*3, is 
now as 1 to 3.” 


Huhe’s High SenooT., Rtawaq. 

36. 1 had occasion to speak in high terms of this school last year, and consider that it 
has kepi up its reputation faiily. Four of tho matriculated students have entered the 
Agra College, to pursue their studies there ; a result which I consider hears witness to 
the excellence of Mr. D’MeUo’s management. ^ Tho students must have been inspired 
with no ordinary love of learning to be thus willing to leave their home, and a very useful 
examplo has thus been set to the schools now rising up iu tho various districts of tlihso 
provinces. It was naturally hoped by the bead master, that the moans of instructing 
these young men might have been given him in an increased staff at Etawah ; but there 
can be no question that, while we have colleges (with boarding famlities) ready to receive 
and carry on the education of yonng men from the district schools, no odvant^o^ is gmnod 
by increasuig expenditure on the latter beyond the working point. Rather, it is a rcbolt 
ardently to be desired, that foe benefits of a college fesidihico should be extended as far 
as possible, and that foe main object of foo Mgh school should be, not to pass students 
forongh to foe Calcutta Univeraty Entrance Examination, bat to supply our colleges 
whh miclligent passed men, ithe soundnesb of whose early training may afford good 
ground for superior onltnre. 

39, A powerfol agent in foo advancement of tlna school is foe local patronago and 
OGuutenanee of Mx. Hums* foe ooUeotor. This ofiicer’a determination id give foe pre- 
fianmee in local i^^^pointments to youi^ men educated at foe local school, is wall worthy 
of g^enil imitation, and I hope the principle will be iicdlowed ia all distrlota aa soon as 
foe sittah sdiools ore estahlifood ia pt^ular opiaiem. 

40, The boovdingdiouse attached to this school, numbers 24 innuitea, of whom 10 arc 
adf-a u fyor ti lBg# It ia exeeodia|^y popular, and might easily be extended, were larger 
ooooinmodaiifon prorided. 

41, Bis Honor will be glad to heat that foo practice of athletio' games has bemi sue* 
ociiafhlly iotroduoed here os elsewhoto. 
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42, MiddjU CUm ik^U (viit Soh«(la1o in pnra. 90, Mprn) next ol«iin 
Tbej have been before eJoilauaed to be eoboola m wbiok BnjpSab U b«t wblcdi m 

j 0 t wnnot educate up to weatandard of MatricuktioB. I bate* M kat j«up, entered taro 
Bchoola 0^7 in tbia OaicqloiT. aa p«<l direetly by the State } Vnt team am, aa Ua Henor 
ia avarc, a liurge naunber of Hieae aohools (via., lid), .wbieh ere eatimly mider tee manwaK 
ment of tee depMrtewRit, bul beine pertly anpported, and always ate e«a fete by subwinih 
tel, they am ti^ on the principle of aided ateoola, and are teerefom aeeeaaanly enietw 
under Seotion^ At tee present writhif;, all anch scboola at aadr atationak hare becosae 
zUlah achooUir on a aaxuitionod scale of establishment iMtid by the State, Mid will aptiear 
next year ae ** Middle Class” Government schools, <a wbicn now there is an apparent 
decency. 

a 

48. The two schools now sirietly so called, are those of Aligurh aad Shabjebanpore. 

^ith regard to the former, tec Officiating Ina}>eotor of teo first circle, reports in favoar* 
able terms as follows : — 

** It is the largest and best of all the Anglo- Vcmnculax schools, whether paid by 
(llovemment entirrlv, or receiving a grant>in>aia only. Its nambers at my examination, 
were 222 ; tec average attendance is 218. The high class contains several bws who will 
be ready ibr the entrance examination of tlic Calcutta Uni%’ersity at tho end of tee pre- 
sent your. Tlie head master, Sohha Ram, lios worked Itord, and now teat by the new 
arrangement we h.a\c got a European gentleman in his place, I have no doubt, that in a 
sliort teno, tec classes will come up the standard of those in oollcgiafe schools. 

2. Tho municipal committee has liberally granted 300 rupees a month ti> anmilen^t 
tee inorane from Oovemmeut, and has also voted 10,000 rnpecs for the erection of a build- 
ing. Ibis, 1 hope, will include a suitable house for tec boarders, and perhaps nltimately, 
wo may get a huugidow for teo head master. 

** 3. The boarding -house attached to the school has now fi\o inmates.” 

SHAHJEIIANPOSn ScHOOI.. 

44. Tho Report furnished by the AseistaDt Inspector, is meagre and unsatisfactory. He 
reports that “theliighci olasMCib did well in some aubjects, but many of the hojswero 
dofieient in their knowledge of Urdu Grammar and ol Persian. The first class leipiired 
mure practice in English iiarsing.” 


Senootb or xtic Lowes Cj.asb (T. Cxscle). 

1.5, There are 64 sohools, with 7,6.34 boys, distributed in seven dosses, of whom 41 per 
cent, aic in the lowest cla«s, to l£ per cent, in the highest. Last year there were 63 
schools with 6,68<) hoys — that ia, one school and 945 bojs less. 

This shows a general inereast' of the nitend.nnce at thu kind of school, hut the first 
classes seem to have fallen off. For last year ne.*r1y 2] j>er cent, of the whole attendance 
belonged to tho first class, while under 40 }*er cent, were in the lower. 


‘ 49. The remark of the Officiating Insjtcctor, as to tec desirability of encouraging teo 

study of Persian in Tahsill schools rocinire notaco. It is jicrfeotly true 
"Without muia into the subject of that Persian is a nicer langnagc to teach and jeam than Urdu, and is 
partimlar broko, Iinayetat-tliaiin mr popidur with Miissulmans and Kayaths ; but it is of no practical value as 

a tongue in this conntry. It is a medium of correspondence between 
Natives of position, but its use in this respect docs not make it a valuable 
ac^iuisition for the masses ; nor am I by any means of opinion teat it ia 
necessttry to the acquisition of Urdu. The Persian idioms used in tee 


[tiniou we do not pav -u much otteu- 
ou 01 we ought to IVision Uidu is 
very well in mo lower cUshw, but it m 
not a literny language, nor do the 
jieoplo (at leaiL too edneated portion 
of them) care ybry much to Iiavc It 
taught to their sous. Puslan, on the 
other hnfid, while neeeraaiy to any one 
deairona of mastering Tidu, iHisMeses a 
literature of its own, and ia appreeiattMl 
yl all Musnilmans at bast. Tbasa 
oanaideratious, tliouU, I think, wi^ 
with us largely, and it you agree with 
mo, we mi^t Introduce the language 
into aU but the two lowiat olitsse^ ex- 
cluding Urdn, oxceiit in the ease of 
Gei^raphyend Mathemutica 


language arc few in number, and tee spoken language at least is Hindee 
to tho haek-}>oiiQ. There are, of course, many Persian words in teo Luck- 


now and Delhi forms of Urdu, but there are also many Arabic wovds, 
and the argument t]^at tho study of Persian is necessary fin* the Urdu 
student, applies equally in tins respect to tee study of Arabic; indeed, 
ray own mmiion is. that a knowledge of Arabic Grammar is mmre useful 
to tho Urdu studrat, than a kmwledgo of Porman Graamuur. The 
original design of tlie Tohsili school rtes a good .education in tee 
vernacular, and it intended that tel corrupt premineiation of the 
inhahitonts of conntry towns slumld be unproved by deflorees, under 
the constant ^imnunicatiun which tec children and their teachers wouQ have with 
tile Inspecting Officem, who are men of education, and generjdlw good Oriental 

schalars. Thp improvement wbioh is thus effected, may be easily tested by am examiner, 
who compares the pronunciatem of the banners in a good Tahsui school wite that of tee 
senior pupils. It is perfectly true, that a xahsili sdmd-boy has no great stock of words 
heyOM thoorrttnan iomu^ In has Urdu vocabnlavy, wium he leaves sohool ; but ouoo 
puesessed of the rules and idkMSM of tee language, lie can add daily to bis stoite of words 
for any eqiedid busmess. To say teat a )x>y is unfit to enter a kahebahTb and do the weak 
a Mohurrir, because he has not learned Perdan, seems to mo an untrue account of tee 
matter. The fhet is, he is only ignorant of teo tedhnied terms od pedantrijM of tee 
courts, which he would be equally ignorant of, had he done nodung but read QnHstan, 

Booataa, 



m ikbia. 




BooitMit Alml F«d-«ri 9 ftirak, all hiB life* tTiie want in onr venwenlftr adoontiim l» gnoS 
txH^ to T««i, Mid tbe wont iabeif^ jnmdiudly mipidied, and Urdu will «n it Ihhi 

isMNronnA year by year. The Tm^ sehooU began wisely, I think, witb the veniMndav 
. A MW years ago, there waa a oonSiderable ery for PeraiMii as weS, and aneh said, 
^Xr yen allow Peraian to be hatrodnocd, yon^ double the numbers at sdhool.* ijChen^i 
Haa wan not the deaued enA inaemueh as die staff of teadhers oould not posdbly bare 
taught twioo aa many boys, I wns of opiimon that the soaroity of good Urdu tead- 
tag books hurtified the introdnedon of the means of access to Persian litoraturo, and 
ZMlowed Pernan to be studied in the two upper olassea It was hailed as a boon, 
a ** bahut aehdhi bat/' and I believe the sehoois gained some repute in consequence ; 
but the attendance was not raiseA especially in the two drat classes, where this mig^ 
have been ex}>ected to bo the case ; nor do the hoys who leave sohodl gain employment 
more easily. 


' HAX.gABAitDi Scnooi.s (I. CXB 01 .£). 

fil. The schools in this rirede have, on tlie whole, prog^sed during die year. The 
Table subjoined shows a decrease of seven schools, and an increase of attendance, which is 
a favourable sign. The avertige attendance in tlm way has risen by at least Me hoy per 
school. The decrease in schools took place in Budaon for want of funds. Bareilly appeom 
for tlio first time with a small show of schools, at which the^ attendance is up to the 
SBverago. The number of boys in the fourth or highest class is 5 Tier cent, of toe whole 
number, as last year. The number in tbo first or low ost class is still cxtravogantly large, 
being 61 per cent. 


62. The following is the Officiatiiig Inspector’s Table of attendance 
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54. A return of Dcsi schools sent in hy the Ofliciating Insjtcctor gives 2,418 schools, 
with 26.560 scholars, for the first circle. It will thus be seen lh.il there are more Uesi 
than Ilalqabaiidi s<’hools, with fewer seholars, however ; and it further ajipcars that there 
are nine more Dcsi sehoois, with 480 more seholnrs this year than lu 1865-66; a fact 
whicli in itself throws doubt on the accuracy of the returns, as the increase of seholars to 
this amount is disproportioned to the increase of schools; indeed, the entries under 
increase and decrease arc extraordinarily various. In one district there arc said to be 
seven more schools, with only one more atlded to the number of stdiulars: in another 
district there appear nine fewer sehoois, witli 47 more seholars; and so forth. The Deputy 
Itutpcctors evidently cannot register the state of things correctly; hut 1 am inclined to 
think the inquiry is, on the whole, one of little importance except it clearly tiiowed that 
the Desi sehoois were largely increasing in numbers and attendance, and thus that a desire 
for education, irrespective of the hints and advice of Government officers, had come into 
being, Thmr giadual dccrea<ic, on the other hand, shows much what might have been 
expeejted, viz., tiiat the old kind of education is jess yrantod, or tliat the old system, to 
call it so, was not popular enough to hold it^ owm when a novelty was introduced. The idea 
of rivalry does not exist, and to suppose that wo are aiming at the destruction of this 
class <if schools, or that it was over worthy of the name of a ** National'’ school system is, 1 
am of opinion, erroneous. * 

11. ClBCXJB. ^ 

55 . The only school of the higher order in this circle has been Inentioned above. 

Schools of the middle idass will be recorded in Section V. below, and it remains to report 
here upon the lower schools. ’ 


(2.>>-TAHfKnui SoirooitB. 

56. The fioilowing ore Dr. Anderson's remarks: — 

<■ Compared with last year, the number of pupils in the Table may seem at fir«t sight 
less than b^ore ; but the schools at Kanotq oi 140 eritoilars being tms year omittcaaa 
307 , Q 3 disallowed 
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V^mm RElAtlKO to 

'd^atUowed Tohnli «iidorwitieitt» wdi Mven Aiaglo-ve m <|polay mAiooU having ettabliilMd 
moacli schools ftxr those oar too yoy^aa to etna^' Sog^ish, 4 Im wliole hes aotnelljir 

iOBneseod by more theft 000. These branmi soe^Is axe reohoned amonis the Halqebendi, 
being soiqported bj the local fonds, and have 399 poinls. stele oi iastmcnon also 

appeals worse than last year ; but if the total number of prupM given ift 1906 and 1807 
be oomparedt md the omission of three schools not examined in Mndtra be oonsSdered* it 
will be found in eoue vespeets much better. The condi(aon of 10 sdboola is ^good/ of 65 
* fair/ of 17 * paasablh/ 16 are * infericir/ and but two * bad ; * 49 have made more or lew 
pMw;i«ss ainoe last year. The discipline is generally passable* the registers being clean 
ana oorreet* the classification and cIass*books suitable t but still * a place jbr everylhittg 
and everything in its place/ is a role the observance of which has too many exceptions. 
The anportenaace is now in most instances sufficient* and I am glad to be able to 
state tiMt <mly five sohoed-honseb are very unsuitable* and but two i^ore new buildings 
axe required.*^ 


(2). — HaxQABAinoi SenooBS. 

65. I proceed with the Inspector’s own account* in the main very satisfactory : — 

** The number of village schools at the time of inspection had increased from 1*051 to 
1*066* and tlie number of pupils fiom 28*964 to 30,730. The subsequent returns of 
Depnty ^specters angment these numbers by 114 schools and 852 pupua Nor is their 
general improvement less satisfactory than their increase : nearly . 30 per cent, more 
prizos were obtained tliis year than the last ; 43 more bchools arc decidedly better. The 
average attendance appears to have riben last quarter to 80 per cent.* and were the 
reiums sufficiently trust worthy * might be stated still higher at the end of the > ear. The 
in8t>ectiun in 34 schools is excellent or * good*’ in 207 *f.ui*’ and in 302 ; ’ but a 

great number ai’e still in an * infetior/ or unsatisfactory state.” 

I^owLiU Schools (111. Ciuclb). 

66. The Inspector and .Tuint Inspector of the Benares Circle, have recorded many 
useful and cncouragiug facts in their Beport for the year. They introduce it as 
follows 

** Progress is general and steady. The year has been a rather unusually prosnerous 
one to us ; bchools and boys both liavc inei’eascd. The people ha\e not only proveu their 
dcsiic to contribute towaidb O'-tablishing Unglibh classes but they have come forward 
witli contributions to improve the old Vemacular schools* and open new ones. The boys 
have imt merely increased in nuinbt r, but advanced in learning* and obtained promotion 
in their closbcs. The girls ba^ e uiultiphed with theii schools. The boarding-hoube is 
overcrowded, and the projiortion of the boys living at their own expense iias much 
inereobed. A now barrack is in tin. eouise of being added to tlie Dharma Shala for the 
accommodation of the borderb. The building of tlio Normal school by the side of the 
Dharma Shala has fairly advanced. The libetal concession of the Oovornment to give 
their quota of the school cess in the pcrmanciitly settled Benares jirovince has doubled 
our means to open* support* and improve tlie village Vernacular schools in fhe fbur 
districts* namely* Benares* Gharoepore* Jounpore* and Mirzopore: it has not onl^ 
doubled our means* but proved to tJic people beyond a doubt that the Government is 
soritpulously faithful to its word and principlo; it has enabled us to Mk for more* and it 
has prepared the people to give us more. SubscriptionB for building sohool-bouses— > 
even for llalqabandi Bchool-hou<.es, for which the people already pay a c^s*'* ore pouring in* 
and we have nothing left to complain of. Wc have receded all possible asaistanee from 
«■ the district officers m furtherance of the cause of education ; ana if it be not too much 
presumption on our i>art* we may be allowed to say that we eiyoy the fall ooofi^nce of 
' the people.” 

70* The Taizsxlx Schools of this bircle are thus reported upon : — ** 

** There are now 55 Tahsili schools instead of 52. This is accounted^ for by the 
establishment of some new schools* as sanctioned by the (^vemment* in lieu of Ithose 
tvhicli had been made Anglo-Vemaoular in the year proce^ng. This year also some 
of the Tahsili schools have become Vernacular, for which new ones have not yet been 
opened. As the new arrangement of the sobools will oome into operation from to»morrow» 
pmr your letter No. 1622, dated 2l8t February last* 1 need not give here fiirther 
eximmatioL «. There iH an increase of 853 in the number of boys j and of ilw whole 
4*320 boys^ 2*490 are agiienHuruts* and 1*824 non-ogricnltnriets. 

The average has risen to 71*26 boys per school firmn 66*67 of last year; and the 
doily aVeragO attandaiNie has xlaen to 76*03 per oent. from 77*56 of laat year. 

** 72. Last v4br the total amennt af fees eelleoted in Titiieili imd Anglo-Vemaonlar 
adioola was im. 5*190. 9. 2. ; this year it is Ns. 5*667. 7. 5. The total coat of eduoatbm 
each pnj^ last year amounted to its. 5. 10. 7* and to the fSftVetnineftt* «Cs. 2. 9. 10; tlus 
year it &M bean reduced to Jts. 6. 9. 10* and Its. 2. 1. 6.** 



EDUCATIOK fK INDIA. 
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HA&QABAlTDf 6OBOOX.S. 

‘74. XmM y««r counted 1«131 achoola and 86,7ll bOTfl; this year ire hare lj2S8 
aolwu and 40«dQ$ boya, of whom 8$*818 are ag^nltumta, and 12^96 neiMRgni^* 
tUrittSa 

Tbo average of Ix^a per aelioel Is this year R3*65 against 31*66 of last year* The daily 
average attendance w reported lids year to be 76 93 ; last year it waa 77*81. 

Tbe total annual coat of edneadi^ eaob pupil is JZ*. 2. 0. 8. and to the Govermnent 
of only 3 pie ; last year it was iSt. 2. 12. 6. and 7 pie. 


Lowen Schooi. 8, zir Ajtmisbb. 

79. The inapeotor, Mr. Goulding, reports 

** In recording the progress popular education has made during the year just expired^ 
the ^sh stimmns the new scnool-houses have communicated deserves pronunent 
mention. With their erection^ indeed, the whole system of instruction may bo said to 
have been rcoi^ganised ; tbe number of pupils has increased, greater o^er and method 
are attainable, and more hearty sympathy andres|>cct accorded the pundits by the vill^e 
people, except when they own indolence interferes to deprive them of such consideration. 
The inspector, moreover, was enabled in his last tour to i>oint to the new structures with 
conddencc, as indicative of ihe earnest solicitude of Government for the enliehienment 
of the people ; and altogether to assume a higher tone, insisting U])on larger lees and a 
more close compliance with rules than he could well do under circumstances which, 
whatevei the force of the ai^gumonts urged, always militated against implicit faith in 
tliem on the part of the hearers. 

** Tbe houses — which ore pucea. flat->roofed buildings, consisting of one well>venti]atod 
room, 21 feet long by 14 feet broad—are conspicuous objects in the villages, and visibio 
from miles around, to which distance their InEuence will no doubt soon extend.** 

80. 1 have before mentioned the value of a wcU-built Bchool»bouBe as an aid to 
character and permanency. The above report of the effoot ptoduced by the judicious out* 
lay sanctioned last year in another illustratiou. The attendance in the school of this 
territory is bad and can bo improved by slow degrees only. The inspector says - 

'* The dcsnltoi*y attendance of tbe pupils at the village schools remains one subject of 
regret, and for it no adequate remedy has yet been found. If, however, it involved a 
piotrocted stiugglo and much unpopularity for a time at Ajmerc to bring unreasoning 
parrnjts to relinquish the claims of usage and conform to dismpline, the apathy of a village 
jmndit, whose sympathies in all such matters must be with the people, will occasion small 
surprise.** 


LiOwbu Schools ik KmiAON and GcRnwAi.. 

84. Major Smyth’s. report is mure favorable this year than last ; he notices that the 
average attendance has increased, md that the number of boys in the upper classes is 
greater than he has before known it to be. He says : — 

**Kumaon Tahsili Schoolr. 

** 1 have insp<*cted all of these (excepting fom* bootiah schools) during the year. There 
arc 23, to 20 last year. As regar^ attenoance they ore all in a satisfactory state, those 
four^excepted, which 1 have founa it advisable to close. Tn their place I have, sinoe 1st 
April, opened others in more favourable neighbourhoods. 

** The number on the rolls has slightly decreased, although there are throe more B<diuol8 
than there wore last year, but the avenge attendance has very much increased. The 
state of discipline of most of the schools is just now more satii&ctory than it has ever 
been, and there are a greater number of boys in the soniof clobsos than I have ever found 
before* 


Gf^HWAi. Tahsili Sohoolb. 

** I have visited all the Gnrhwal Tahsili schools during the year. With the exeeptitm 
of Sreaugnr, Syndhar, and Gumsali, the boys are not so well maai^ed, or so fax advanced, 
as in the Kuntaon schobls. I am, however, glad to notice some improveihmit rinoe last 
yealr.** ^ ‘ 

85. On the schools registered under the last o£ the three schedules just given, the in* 
speetor report e ea follows 

^'GmuswAL HJuLQASAinn Sobools. 

I have personally inspeeted 24 of tiiese, and the remaining 17 have been visited by 
nty depniy inspector. They are, on tbe whole, in a better state than last yeai. The 

3P7, Q 3 arrangement 



and ixayfib pM^gK^^ Itteit nade w tha aouth 
Mi^tfae di»1nnot» wfaiedi j* €(» inoi^ jnlwduted^lpMilLV,^^ in thexMwt^nmnnd 

aoidar pasta of Ottitiiifviil aara» for the mo^ m bad ord^; . vtl^liia • appHea ako to Xdii^ 
edxodis. A B will lAow yen aoat Inereaee^^df ep’ ; tl^e )t€^/ and a jreat 

iueveaae ha alStesidaBoe/ proof that ^eoa -edtoadt ana | yf«^g 4 b 

ia that iiave niaay injQibp appUcuttiona tjuin fb^ Oataldialh enea. ; Bsit aa.w 

the people Oouti^ttte to the Halqabandi eeaa* we have olw Jdtaditiea noMndistg to 

Ute amount of revenue derived from aurrouxidiiig villagea, and am' thttwfore in many 
imrthnoea have a achool where it m not mudh wanted^ wMe n moce favounble 

nrighbbtirhdod is witliout one. 

ddk '** Ubeve la just now much distress^ amonuntang to iamine, in many parts of the province^ 
which has had an injurious efiect on the achoola, of which I should have been otherwise, 
able to speidc even more favourably than 1 bave done. 

^'‘[Jtngtrurtitm of Pundita. — ^Between 15th June and 15th Sepiember last^ all the 
Hal^abandi schools were closed and a temporary normal school farmed at' a central point 
iifitlm district, for the inatcuction of all the pundits. The school was, on the whole, 
aucoessfuL” 


(4.) — FbauxiS Schooi«8. 


66. Pint Circie. — The ofBcisting inspector reports a decrease of 22 schools and HBB 
giris m the year under review. He iaus to aocoimt for this, and offers no opinion as to 
riae work done by the sthools generally. The' largest diminution afi^ars in Aligurh, and, 
having visited that district lately, 1 find the reason here is that some of -tibe smiools had 
been supported experimentally on the Halqabandi funds, and that this means of main* 
tenanoe had been withdrawn. 1 do not advocate the support of girls’ as well as boys* 
schools fi*om these funds, simply because they are insufficient ; bnt there seoois to bo no 
reason to regard expenditure on female education fj‘om this source as illegitimate. The 
principle of expenditure is the benefit of the agricultural class. 

89. ^Hiis is -the OfiSoiatiiig Inspector’s Beport:>~ 

** Upon Bfhools of this class I sliould not like to express any decided opinion, not only 
because, as a rule, 1 have refrained from visiting them, but because the project has been 
tested too short a time far us to rely upon the indications given of progress or the con> 
trary. While, on the one hand, some deputy inspcctcav consider that they arc deterio« 
rating, others state that women who were formerly persuaded that it was a disgrace to 
become teachers are now coming forward fi>r employment. The recent order of the 
'Government of India that no new schools should be opened except upon the grant-in-aid 
inrmciple will, in a few years, sliow clearly whether the jicople Hke 'the idea or are de- 
termined to cling to the old order of things.” 

92, Second Circle. — Dr. Anderson’s report is, on the other hand, encouraging and 
hopefuL With the 'same drawbacks in existence, he is able to report that the number of 
ecnools might be easily increased ; that the^inatruetion it- improved and improving, and that 
great good is efiTected. 1 give his remarks* in extenso .*— • 

** There is as yet no female school within this cirede where JSnglilBh is taught. It is 
intended, however, to be intrt^uced in the Sutli SuUia sehoeds, ana the Bnglim alifiiabet, 
as well as the Nagri and Persian, will be used in the Government training school when 
proper assistant mistresses can be found. - -i- 


** 93. Last year the number of female schools was 225, with 4,000 sobolars ; this year 
it amounted to 243, with 4,429, or, by ilie latest returns, 237, with 4,521. These numbers 
would liave been greatly larger bad not a severe check been given to the establishment of 
new schools, and to the support of several that were already in existence, by the with- 
holding of a Government grant, and by tlic failure of the local funds in the zilla^ in 
winch they were most in reqnlst. In Muthra, but especially in Funruckabad and 
Cawnpore,. sanction had to be refused in upwards of 20 cases, and in the latter zillah more 
than 30 had to bo abolishod> in *order to equalise the jncome and expenditure for boys* 
schohla 


94. I have before sought to prevent this obstacle to the spread of female education by 
asking for'an addditional grant n^ond that fisr schools nlre^y in operation, and embracing 
all now of .peeessity plaoed on the local funds ; but hitherto without saocea^ Were this 
allowed, wess fniios at disposal, on proper conditions, 50 sohoola nqi^i bh added.in the 
e0«Wse of h mqnth, and rae whole number of pupils doubled duruig the year. It is 
dj^idytlesB proper to eacetcise caution in a matter so opposed in general to native' liiid>ita and 
.. |jiibj!idices, encase exposed to deception and pretence ; but in ihu .we are by no mbkns equ^ 
'.res^ ^i^dies'imd qfmooiM of a large claas of natiLvas tibeaMdiiras; noir are our fears of 
heiag;;pca<^aed upon, as formerly, and as to some degree. exe^ptka|a%r dccturs etiU, at all 
'.WStti^ied.; W. -ihe experience of ^ose who take the trouble pertjoittslly.to iniq>ect a large 
of fihese .^icK>l& jSotilti^oah be nmre 'sfiMBini thsm the xil^ule and suspicion 
thri>^.ti^ti those who have little or no experimental aequMutanee wim the 

ma tteft Bve^ esvtiia olassee - oF ,tiarives tiieiiaiiislves are .tigt to be Betened to^ for out of 
tiaeir own caste: or ribcle 1 have tbond them ioeari^ .as ptofo u ndly ignorant of what was 

* tibou^t 



wGom&A m nmx. 


11iettgfat<MrdofMl»7tlM^rooQBtiyiiwQMiioy It i»tra«tliatwli«ttteMnin^^ 

»» intevest or dio&vonr th» adtoolo, thoy* tiw« generally fail ; but 1 linvu visited 
wMrards of lOO of them even this yeer, nod do not remetnber a ease where the amniwchae 
did not shotr Biuoh interest or where &ey wftiae to asMst in dbeoveriug what [^mdUT were 
bdund 'die purdah, and whetiter they received aseistanoe or prtMDpting, or net. CHi hot e 
fhw ocoaeione diey have eameedy petitioned for a fomalu sehud to their viBage, aud 
offered thdr rdatioae to he tfuinea ee HHitreieoe. 

** 9{i, On the whole, tiiese eebo^niy in a much better state than last year, and arc foil 
estabUshing themselves in the Ukiiig, interests, and habits of the villagers. If the himds 
of Government could have witnessed, as I have done, the civilising oBocts of only a 
twolvemonth’b instruction on the awkward, sonsoless, and indolent appearance of the 
girls in some of them, it would no doubt redouble their interest in the spread of female 
education. 

" 99. I cannot help notiding, in condnsion, that tiie girls in the villages, whore tlie 
minority of those schools arc Mtuated, would have been subject to infanticide, instead of 
instmetiou, about 15 years ago (acc Selections from the Rccoiils of Government, Ji. W, 
Provinces, VoL 1.) ; and tlmt, if the schools effect nothing else, they will instil a higher 
sense of the value of female life. After re|>eated inquiries at the police and local inspectors, 

I do nut find that instances of Ibis crime occur now m these districts ; but if the reports of 
some pundits were faiflficicntly trustworthy, it is not yet altogether unknown.** 

100. TVard Circle.— “Tho following is a comparative list of the girls* schools in operation 
hero, which shows an increase during the voar of eight tichools and 314 
scholars. 1 am not inclined to jfiace much reliance^ upon the figures, 
but there is no need to assume that nuthinff satisfactoiy has been 
achieved lu the establishiueut of so many (•chwls ; on the contrary, 
the beginning is prosperous. The question of insjicclion troubles the 
insiMictor a good deal, and he has made a suggestion which may be 
feasthle in oilier places hemdes Benarc<« ; it is we aiipoiutment of an 
European ins]iectrebs. The matter will be oonsiderea fully, and made 
the subject of a future reference. Mr. Grifiitii introduces the subject 
08 follows : — 

101, The inspection of the girls* sdiools is on a most unsatisfactory 
footiug. As a rule, ueither I nor the joint inAj[>ectur examine them. 

Tlic hub-deputy inspectors also are prohibited from inspecting girls* sdwols, and they are 
entirely left to the mscretioii of the deputy inspectors, to be managed with concarreiif*e 

of the people. I cannot feel satisfied with the coudition of those which ate now in oxisi- 
ence , oi indin *d to do much towards tlioir incrcdso without the assistance of au iuspectresa. 
'•llPPtllJv how unsuccessstul Bahu *Siva Prasad, the joint inspector, lias hitlicrto been in his 
zealous search, T liavegivon up the hope of ever finding a native laily ouabfied for the work. 

J bhnll oddiofas you separately on the bubject, and ask you to obtain the sanction of the 
Govonimcnt to eiiipio} a l.aroiieon lady as soon as we hear from the perscub with whom 
we are iu communication. The diffiioilties which have hitherto militated against the 
apjiointnient of iiu inspictri'ss of bcliools in this country aic two: first, women <‘annoi 
travel alone; and second, ficsli from Europe, they do not know (he vernacular. As to 
Iho firbt diihculty, 1 think tlie Government might enable the lady inbpectorto travel about 
with her husband, if she is married ; the liusband assisting the deputy inspectors in the 
examination of the boys; and as to the second difficulty, wo con hand over, from time to 
time, printed qnestions to the inspectress, and her duty will simply be to visit the girls’ 
schools, to count how many ore present, to note their cleanliness and discipline, to examine 
them in needlework, where they learn, and to sue thorn write with their own hands, iin> 
asasted, answers to the above-mentioned questions. It will be easy for ns to judge by 
these answers what state ^Is* education is, and what ]>rogress it makes. The more the 
iuspec^brt learns (in time) of the vernacular, the less treble wc shall have in constantly 
attending to those answers , and the girls’ bdioolb then, and then only, can bo said to liave 
been brought to a firm fbootiag.'* 

^ Fcmalb Scdoot.s in the Minob Ctuci.es. 

• 102. jijmere. — ^Forty-one girls and 12 widows are included in the list of attendance at 
boys* schools. ISus is a new feature in tlie returns, and shows that a beginning 1ms been 
nuide i and now tliat sjieoial aattotioa for the establishment of 10 girls* schools has been 

S * ven by the Government of Indio, I hope that a further movement will be found possible, 
r. GoultBng has already taken jodieioub steps towards finding a supply of rpmtresses^ 

S tfae establi shm e n t of a sort of normal dess at Pokur. He describes wuat )iaa been dune, 
follows j — 

^ ** TSie reputed sanctity of Pokur attraots many young widows to pass their days there 
in dreamy inddence, or in the discharge of servile offices for the many votaries who crowd 
there to perform their ablntions. Gl^ie invitation to thorn to quality for higher duties has 
been aeowted with an alacrity that shows how gratiQdug hi tho prqnMct of independent 
neans and a useful career, jify acknowledgments arc due to Fundit^ieq Narain for the 
tact and judgment bo has displayed in conduotiug tins delicate matter to ri iiresent stagp ; 
397. Q 4 y and 




Jiad X JuiTQ iltxDQ^ ^6.«M)aitottW'tlie»bv«!ty 

of tl^ noeimre mm .okol^ will qtd^y vwtiu^ mi 4 tluit wo' AftH aocn^ lianro « 
flouvisliUBff^ lAslatulixMi tbo tafiaiupg of -et^ooiiiiiictroBaeiiiK' -itiw 'widows’ olnss. 'ContsiaiB st 
presoiit 10 WOSOOS^ IrcNta xe^wotalile £ninliea« wsd wliom 20 

were emmineA l>y -■ fqo r only b^ng oapsible of ^peftAiw-iytta • tiie 

rest sbowbig snore .thaai » Jcnowledge of ike alidjuubei. ' ^lif'iBlnuiwsiia- me -gldB* 

fsfdiool numken 10. ^pile — meny of tbem very sntereelmg-.snA apiijg^bdy eUldren* ^ey 
wero eacandnkd ky .me in die presoxtoe of their .parents, wno displayed a l^iKefy interest in 
their promcesSj-aad appeared to be sad^ed with the arrangements for ihctir instrncdon. 
Severm m 'ihe ohiidren read with remarkably clear pronunoiati<m, and ail preljetted sewixig 
materiala to-toys, as rewards for their progress.” ' . . 


103. . iTwnaoh and GurhwdL Circle,-— Tha following is Msyor Smytli’s aoeount ^ what 
has keen done for female education in Gnrhwal, and the experiment is being carefully 
opndacted The means at the iusp^tor’s conunand are 85 rupees per mensem, which -1 
applied for during the year, and which is now a sanctioned expenditure. Mi^r &nytli 
(Uiys: — 


' ** 104. There are at present 10 of these in Ourhwal, some of them very promising. I 
have inspected them all during the last three months. About 120 girls are receiving in- 
struction. No great progress has been mode, but about 12 can read and write. Two of 
these schools at orinugur (one for the higher-castes, the other for lower classes, Doomries, 
&C.) I have made over to the Ghirhwal Mission. 1 am now opening a female school 
among the Milum Bhootiahs, and have engaged a ptmdit on eight rupees a month, and 
another man, a Bhootiah, on 'three rupees— the latter to teach the gim needlework and 
knitting. 1 hope to see this 8<diool in June, when I will report separately on it. I also 
hope to open a female school among the Byanse Bhootiahs, and have engaged the most 
influential man in Byanse to teach them.” 

105. The progress of female education in tlicse provinces has, upon the whole, been 
satisfactory, except in the First Cirele, where a falling-off* has occurred which, tlic officer in 
charge does not account for. The order of the Government of India, F. D. (liosolution 
No. 861, 7th June 1 866), prohibiting further direct expenditure upon girls’ schools has 
prevented my increasing the estimates under this head, and consequently I did not expect 
to be able to report a large increase ; and, as remarked by the Inspector of the Second Circle, 
many schools experimentally opened with a 'view of being afterwards placed on tlie 
regular list have been closed. Local -aupport cannot as yet be expected irom natives in 
such a matter ; they are only just becoming alive to the fact that there are and can be 
schools, and it will take some time yet for them to regard them as a necessity. 


**(5.)— NOKMAt SCHOOI.8. — - 

** 111. During the past year 88 students obtained semads — 19 of the first grade ; second, 
23 ; and third, 46. 

" At present there are 90 studying in the school, of whom 38 are Mussulmans, 52 
Hindoos. Since June, 14 have been struck off the rolls — 3 free from sickness, 11 from 
idleness or general unfitness. 

112. In the general management of the school, the head master is, as far as I can 
judge, very successful. The school-house and the barracks ore.^ good order, and wear 
the appearance of having been carefully looked after. The grounds are being planted 
'with trait and other trees, and in a year or two the place will be a very pretty one. 
Athletic games have already been begun, and the head noMter tells me the pupils would 
take to cricket if supplied with bats, balls, &c. For the next cold season X hope to 
be able to make the necessary arrangements, by laying down a piece of jpronnd in the 
compound.” 

' 116J The Inspector’s general n||piarks arc as follows : — ^ ' 

** STAr Affra Normal School , — This is the first year of several important changed : the 
rnitnmce and dismissal of half the pupils every six, instead of every twelve, months ; the 
appointm^t of a new head mastm' | with several other reforais which, leading to a sta'te 
of transitioa from new to old methods, affept for a while the proficiency of a school. . 

**117. '^e results of my examination ^for eeautds in Dooomber last« though, better than 
that in Jm»» previous, was still low. O^y one first Tahsili sanad oould be given, and 30 
ontvof 58 got no aanads, but only bertifieates. The chief s'ubjects of iaMnre 'W^ere not only 
in tJrdtt, BngUSth, Algebra, and Geometry, but also in the sampler exeaeplacM. of .^oo>3Peot 
: dictatira, in j6^thmetio, and in the written e3t{>laoati<ms of ^ie. meaning 

Mid %^nt^ts cf parts eff thw Class-books. A rathmr interesting exammation df theuF 
‘.showed jpesslts not always fisTonrahle to iluam -lad been teachers 
bem|^ vat even to those wk^ .Icnowledge of. the ent^jeot. wm keels hnt to n natnridsipfi- 
^de or'ph^ntic'kpiri'C’* 

, •* US; NoAnlal dhAeoZs in jyintre,^' ^U»0tah, 'and wEtoisttA**^Tilw xhtanal dUEas at Ajmexe 
seems to have keen rendered somserlmt tinneoessary .1^ the poenkiHty . of getting tea^eca 
ftom Agra, reomitly manifested. Hie <daae ednteanea IS6,yonthB, some oT whom Uved on 

‘ ^ . .the 
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the Mhool preuieei. Mr. Qtmldiiig is ef opinion that it will still be nsetixl for the supply 

pupil tesdiers.’* 

lip. Of the Abavnk Scheei, Nbgor Seartii says Hus is now (end has alwnys’been) 
in a very satisfactory state* and dese^etily popular, and this reflects mat credit on the 
teacher, Nunnoo MoL** The expenditare on this ^ool admits of the msintenanoe 
only four pi^ teodhersi at four rupees ; but the Insp^tw hopes to sdd to his reeources 
by the tronsrorenoe of a snat now spent at Siinugur, without direct appeal to tiie Govem> 
ment. 

120. The normal dosses held in Etowah School have relieved the Agra School of 
many students foom Bundelkhund. There were 41 in all, of whom 11 come fiiom Etavoh, 
nine from Humeerpore, Id fir<nn from Jhansie, and six from Jaloun. 

121. Tk 0 Ftmafe Normal SehoaU at Agra and Futtehpore arc doing thdrwork quietly 
and well, in the opinion of the Inspectors. 

123. Of that in the Third Circle, Mr. Qrifiith says: — ^'^The little expenmental normal 
sobod for women established last year in tiio Futtehpore district is going on satisfactorily. 
This year two teachers have been employed from this institution. Measures have been 
taken to remove it to Benares, with a view to extend its operations.** 

• ^ 

Sbotiok lY. — ^P bivatb Schools cmolb Insraorioir. 

124. SVMKABT. 




Number 

Number 

Avmae 

Daily 

Atteadaoee. 


Expavaa. 




Rolls. 

Impenal. 

Local. 

CrillegEf - - • • 

Sohooliy Htghor Class 

ti 

m m m 

m m m 

} ‘ 

1,876 

1,100 

St. 

ISAM 

a. f>. 

4 - 

Hi, a. p. 

48868 11 6 

Ditto, Middle ditto 

m 

m m m 

m 

11,466 

9,634 

86,648 

• 7 

98,714 11 4 

Ditto, Lower (Aided) • 

m 

m m m 

47 

3,860 

8,674 

14,683 

- - 

16,018 6 11 

Ditto Ditto (Umuded) 

m 

m m m 

6,071 

66,168 

61,391 

1,148 

4 8 

8,36,648 0 9 

•r ^ie Hetiooie 

- 

m • m 

08 

8,889 

1,938 

14A65 

- - 

18,119 15 8 

Vormel ditto - -su 

- 

m m m 

9 

87 

77 

8,470 


0,668 3 10 


Total • - 

6,313 

70,404 

0(MH)S 

1,30,908 

8 9 1 

4,10,806 8 0 


In 1B65>66 the expenditure on schools under this section was — Imperial,. 
1,26,628. 11. 2.; Local, Ms. 5,07, 8d0. 11. 11. 


126. With reference to the general condition of these schools, I quote the following 
£rom my letter. No. 210, dated 25th April 1867, which recommended the renewal of the 

S ants : — “ All the schools, with one exception, have been examined during the year by 
^ e Inspectors or Assistant Inspectors, and 1 have myself insjiected schools where a par* 
tioulor inquiry into progress or management seemed necessary ; and among such oases I 
may mention the American Methodist Episcopalian Mission schools at Shahjohonpure, 
and the .flonorican Presbyterian Mission school at Mynpoori, the grants to which woro > 
temporarily curtailed or suspended. The Inspectoris Reports on which this kind of action 
was taken were objected to as nnfsir by the managing bodies ; but I have satisfied myself 
that the state of these schools was beyond all question doserviiig of condemnation, and tiio 
measures taken have already iiroduced good results. I am happy to say that, during the 
year now passed (1866-67), the state of the tided schools lias been almost universally one 
of soimd mxigross^ and improvement. The only exceptions to tills are some of the 
American Motibodist EpisOot>alian Mission schools in Moradabad and Bijnour.” 


127. There are tAres institutions only among them which send up as yet candidates 
for the Calcutta University Entrance Ex-- 
aminatiou. Their names, and the results of 
tile ezaaunation for 1866, are given in the 
marginti sobednle, whence it appears that, 
of 19 eandidotes, seven passed, of whom one 
woe in ihe first divinon, three in the eeoond, 
and two in tiie tiiitd. 


SOItOOLt. 

Number 8r 


Pamku. 


Totaa. 

O^ldstm* 

Dtvidon 1 

aiviMon a 

llivialoa a 

et 4blia*sColl«e«, Asm - 
Jut Ibinm'fi OoUtXfi, Bflniru * 
Vietont CoUcse, Asm 

tt 

4 

0 

1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

f 

VstaIi • • - 

lb 

*”7 

a 

8 e 

fl 


S<»T. 


R 
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im. 

1867. 

Agn GoHese - 

• ' 


8,Ma 

BmlUy ditto - 


SAM 

i 

Benoiw ditto - 

• 



Ditto, Sanskrit and 
Anglo-^anikilt De- 
partment. 


8410 

dgmefO Bdiool - 


um 

1JIS 

Imwah ditto - 



. .am 

Aided Cfdlegee - 


^,008 

SM 

£^ecia],Priaes - 

• 

ISl 

800 

Total « 

• 

ld|535 

iSASd 


SxoTioir T.'—ScHOLiuiefts^ 

131. The allotment 4>ii edb^atvliliM ior 1867 was sunetiloned to the extent noted in the 
nu^gln^ edhunn ^owii» last year*e %BffeB lM^ inserted for eom- 
This allotment of 8cholmhi{w is an rapireeshe index die 
xelattvetintional streiwdi and popularity of the inetit^dtalaiinilBr examtna- 
^h<HHkhe awards beiog made solely uid endxetjr ^ dwpmseent^ 
inims gained in an examinadon 'simnltaneoouy oOiyto«;ted« wimout 
xeapect of college $ — that is to say, a boy at Ajmere who gi^ 60 |fer 
. emit, of the marks is entitled to the same scholarship as a boy at Benares 
in the* same clam, who gains the same per-centage: From' the above 
schedule it will be remarked that the succesB of the Agra CbUege 
during 1866 (scholarships fur 1867 represent work done in 1866) is rar 
beyond what it was in 1865. Bareilly College shows a tailing and 
Ajmere likewise. 


132. The amount recommended fur disbursement in the form of scholarships _ of three 
rupees to students from Tahsili schools who pursue their studies 
at one of the colleges is 4,644 rupees for the year 1867, as per 
marginal statement, which also shows die corresponding allotment 
in 1866. This, added to the total of the marginal exhibit in the 
preceding paragraph, makes the total scholarship assignment in 
1867, 21,197 rupees. i 



1866. 

1807. 

' I Circle 


asi 


II Circle - - 

43] 

48 


111 Clrde - - 

88 at Ae. 3. 

33 

at jRe. 3. 

Kumatm Circle - 

9 

10 

Ajmere « - . 

101 

llJ 


Total - - 

R». SGO 

i?#. 887 


133. In allotting scholarships to the students of the colleges, the 
only guide is the result of the Calcutta University and the Depart* 
mental Examinations. The Syndicate of tlie Calcutta University 
jiaas students who gain over 30 per cent, of the full marks. 
I have token the higher average .35 jier cent, as qualifying for a pass in the department 
examinations ; that is, as quaMying to hold, or continue holding, a scholarship. The 
following extinct from my letter, 1,605, dated 18 th February 1867, to your address, 
is inserted here os explanatory of the general system of award under this head 

134. The allotment of scholarships to students in the ^per institutions is detennined 
solely by meril^ after a paper examination, held yearly in December, to conduct which a 
Board of Examiners is appointed by his Honor. This Board oonsists of examiuers in 
English, in mathematics, m history, geography, and moral jihilosophy, and in Oriental 
tongues, according to the course of study prescribed by tlie Calcutta University. 
This examination IS uniform for all the colleges and collegiate schools, and a report, with 
lists o£ marks, &c., is submitted to me by each examiner ; and these lists form the basis of 
allotments of scholarships for the year succeeding that under report. It will thug- 1'? 
seen that the comparative progress of the schools is easily ascertame^' ccording to one 
definite standard of excellence, viz., tiiat prescribed by the Calcutta Iniversity in its 
selections of subjects ; and inasmuch as the allotment of sdioiarahlps is made solely with 
reference to the marks gained, no matter where the student is studying, it follows that 
the amount given to earn institution os a whole is in some sort an index to the compa* 
rative success of its tuition. 

135. In the allotment of scholarships for last year (1666), no single student received 
a scholarship who had not gained upwards of 40 per cent, on the tn^ in all subjects, and 
decided failure in any one subject caused the rejection of the clauns of students otherwise 
distinguished." 

Section VI.— Emplotment oe Students. 

137. The following schedule is an analysis of the amalgamated statement prepared in 
your office cd* persons employed for the first time in 1866 by the Goverammit of the 
North Western Provinces, as concerns Natives only : — 


DBFABTMEKTi. 

Total Ko. 
of 

Natifee 

Appointed. 

EBOOATfeO 

Per-centige 

of 

Natkree 

Pfivately 

Bdttcatods 

Average 

Honthly 

Tatoe 

ApixS^t 

At 

Oliverameiit 

{Wbioole. 

i' 

1 At 

Mieeion 
Soboole. 

f 

>* 

1 

s 

^ 

# 


j 




Df. 


9 

s 

4 

8 

,** i 

w 

• 

BfTenae w - . • . - 

81 

6 

8 

84 

n ' ■; 

81 

Pitblie '^i^ w 

84 

81 

8 

1 

4, " ; 


PoUea ' ^ ' • * * ♦ 

.. 84 

7 

1 

w 

^ ' '«» 

88 


^*'11 

J V 

8 



86 

Edueatiim - - „ - - • 

SI 

88 

• . 8 

. -*■■■! 


^ 88 

Total • - 

ISO 

71 * 


■■ ’44 

83 

• 


138. I 
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I mniail; iip<m 

(1.) Of thin^ Native . 6 inplo 70 d» 03 are Htnda and 38 MiuMnlmaii'*^ (!•« 70.per 
. ee&t. Htodii ^;30 per eenti MvaMdinan neariy. ' Mr. Plovdes'e repert ^ 'rae Oensaa 
. of 1065 one^»6yeai^;mil^a8^ ef tUe Mahom^an peptilation of 

Ate KertoW eatam ProtitteiaB. 71^® inference ia ihaly in proportion to into ntunberaj 
tirioeaewtanj MaltonaedMui aa Hindua entered Ae aenrice of the Govenuaentk 1066. 

(2.) In 1886, of 130 Kativea employed, rather more than 66 per cent were 
educated, at Gov(^Eininent.or aided achoola; in 1865, fit 102 Natives ctuployed, idsout 
42 p^ cex^ only were so e^oated; I have therefore to record what 1 eaunot hut 
conai^r an improvement in the. di^ibution of patrona^ Neverthelcaa, the £mt 
K that 77 per cent, of the- Natives appointed in the Bevenue Department were privately 
ednoaitea — ^in other words, that the preference lias been ^ven in that department to 
Natives educated privately-r*oall8 for explanation, and diould, 1 am ^ qunion, bo 
noticed as unfavourably contrasting with the practice found possible in other branches 
of the MMn'ioe.* 


SECTION VII. — Thb Sttjdt of Enqlibh. 


139. My remarks under this section should, I conceive, be confined to a report as to 
how far the study of English has progressed during the year. 

This must, for smne time to come, be estimated chiefly by tbe 
number of schools and scholars, and, as to standard of attain- 
ment, by the number of persons who pass the Entrance exami- 
nation of the Catentta Universitv. The annexed Table gives 
those numbers with all posssible correctness, as far as the 
(^vemment schools and Aided Private and Anglo-veruacular 
schools are concerned. 


— 

Ko. of 
SchooU. 

No. of 
BtttdenU 
of EnglUh. 

No. who 
MatrioaUteil 
C.U. 

istts-eo - 

• 

' m 

0,767 

34 

1806-^ - 

Hf 

184 

13,966 

36 


Section VIII.— Books. 


141, The following is a list of the hooks sanctioned for printing and purchase in the 
year, viz., 1,37,702 copies, at a cost of 17,011 rupees only; — 


^1 umber. 

Name of BooKe 

Number of 
Copies. 

Cost. 

1 

- 

Ainab Tarikh Nuine (Part I.) • 

9,000 

JU, a. p. 
1,108 16 - 


First Geography ------ 

600 

40 6 

3 

Map of ('awnpore District • - • - - 

600 

110 6 9 

4 

Ditto Etawafa Distript. 

600 

138 18 8 

6 

Risalafa Qawaid Farsai ----- 

6»000 

1,889 9 9 

6 

History of Hinduatan - - . - . 

2,000 

638 0 7 

7 

Raisidah Qawaid*i»Urdu (Pari IV.) - . - 

1,000 

886 18 8 

« 

Vidyaakoor 

10,900 

lp210 Id 0 

6 

Sufurtool Masadur 

6,000 

834 8 0 

10 

Kahaitra Chundrika (Part !•) - 

10,000 

608 18 9 

11 

Qaiaaab Soorujpere (Part 11.) . • . • 

1,000 

69 8 0 

12 

88 notures of Aniniala, eaoh .... 

1,000 

497 4 - 

la 

Grade Lesaon Book (Part I.) . . • • 

8,000 

876 - - 

14 

Ditto - ditto • (Part II.) - - . - 

8,000 

688 6 4 

IS 

Ditto - ditto • (Part III.) - • . - 

1,000 

291 10 6 

19 

Mubadi-ul-Hiaab (Part IV.) • • - 

6,000 

491 4 - 

17 

Map of India 

600 

61 - - 


Mantakhibat>i>irrda (Part III.) • - - - 

8,000 

141 6 - 

19 

Reodinga in BnclM) Poetry (lat Senas) 

Gaait Prakash (Pam I.) ..... 

8,000 

109 3 9 

80 

10,000 

1,820 10 - 

81 

NatijabTahrirUklaidas{PartI.) - . - 

Ditto - ditto • (Part 11.) - • ' . 

893 

•*118 7 - 

38 

378 

84 8 -. 

88 

Cooly Nama 

3,000 

* 888 18 0 

84 

Qawaid Zihan Angmd .... 

109 

880 - - 

89 

Hitopdash - - » ... - • 

Minhi9*iit*Taiin . • - - - - , « 

100 

> 100 - - 

m 

1/WO 

860 - - 


• Bfaws wthiag th» abovs, X have hssaw M i i Sisd' ty fte Suddsr Board of Boubimw (SStb May) on tliis 
suljest U is.tii»vidsb<M ws Board to sdbouism Vwmf ram {Mined ia Oovaument lehools as tor as 
vnmiaaUaj md thoy sngaeM in tbair. AmMiaT tumai (panuRHiph 185) that, not only raqr a igratem of 
oxambuifion be inaiisged by Qto SdnoaBonal OspsrtmSnt, but fnat the ibldiM ot tbe sohoow be broiudlt 
into cloeersdaFtotion with the re^ulmnwato of thaiervlM. . 

397* » a 
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RSLATII^Q TO 


Numbers 

Name at Book . 




Knmhsr of 
Copies. 

Cost. 


27 

Hlsteryef Aehilkbnnil, in Urdu • 
ItihasMtnqr Msaak (Part I.) 


m 

m 

1,000 

St. 

818 

a. 

8 

p* 

28 



m 

10,000 

1,888 

2 

1 

20 

Chota Bbogol Bastamalak • 


* 

«• 

8,000 

874 14 

4 

80 

Gyaa Cboliti - - - - 


m 

m 

5,000 

92 

4 

7 

81 

Soorajpore-ki-Ktthftiii • • 


• 

m 

1,000 

52 

6 

2 

82 

Chota Jam Jahon Noma « 


m 

m 

8,000 

887 


0 

« 88 

Englivh Primer . . « • 


m 

• 

80,000 

687 

8 

8 

8 i 

BliMha Cliandroday « • - 


m 

m 

6,000 

838 

5 

4 

86 

Rieslah Gai Cbougan Ai^presi - 


m 

m 

600 

187 

9 


86 

Akhlaq-i-Nuri, in Peman • 


OS 

m 

. 100 

108 

— 

•• 

87 

Howard’s Hudlmentary English Grammar 

m 

m 

6,000 

875 

4 

6 * 

88 

Rualeb Qawaid-t*Urdu (Pait I.) 

• 

m 

m 

6,000 

884 

6 

— 

89 

Joografia Alum (Part I.) • 

«i 

m 

« 

8,000 

108 

1 

8 

40* 

History of Hindustan (Part I.) « 
Uitopdeah . . - - 

m 

m 

m 

8,000 

800 

— 

8 

41 


m 

m 

8,000 

185 

— 

4 

43 

Pohtieal Eoonomy • - - 

• 

m 

m 

188 

299 

4 

- 

43 

Treatise on Farming 

* 



188 

103 

8 







1 , 87,702 

17 , on 

- 

11 


142. Book sales the curator. Dr. Walker, through iodents made bj the Inspection 
Dqiartmont, are n^futered below : — 

1,62,609 copies; value, B$, 23,170. 9. 1. 

The corresponding table for 1865>66 gave the number of copies as 1,97,230, and the value 
as 27,782 rupees oa(L This year tlic sales extended over 11 months only. It is curious 
to remark as regards the general transactions of the depdt, that 64,48.3 ranees odd is the 
total of sales effected in 1866-67, according to Dr. Walker’s Report, while for the 12 
months of 1865-66 the transactions amounted to 57,196 odd only. 


Conclusion. 

143. 1 feel justified, after a careful review of events and facts, in regarding the year 
under review as not only one of progress, but of preparation for considcnmle future 
advancements, among the upper institutions, the success of the^ Benares College and the 
Ajmere Collegiate School, standing as it were on the extremes in point of intellectual and 
social advancement of the provinces, is most satisfactory. Middle class schools, which 
have been created by the dosiro of learning English generalljr expressed, have been weU 
attended, and show signs of being permanently useral, especiallv at sadr stations, where 
they will in iuturo assume the status and character of zillah schools. Schools of the lower 
olasb have maintmned their influence, and there is no faUingKtff in attendance, or any 
dimunition in v^jour. Female schools have done well upon the whole, and present an 
enconracing prospect of creating positive good, however small may be the area to which 
financM considerations ncccssanly restrict them. And, lastly, the hope of creating more 
local and personal interest in the schools generally has dawned in the establishment of a 
system of District Committees. 


* 


EXTRACTS from the Report of the Director of PubBo Instruction in the Pmyab 

and its Dependencies, 1866-67. 

« 

2. He total expenditure on education for the year 1866-67 has been 6^2,666 mpeee, 
whiob ia high emnpared with 4/48,070 rupees dturing the prevmiia but shows that 

nearly SO^tW rupees less than the Budget grant were i^nt, which Mvira as nanal, 

to ^vemment. Two4hhrds of this saving occurred in the grantdipaia aamgument. and 
the remaiudar'on idbuieB fixed qf^intments while vacant The fixrmw arose ebiefly 
from graatc.*idae to the Henxy Lawrence Memorial A^lum not having been drawn dntiitf 
1866-67, onacoount of uneertaint|f ts to fibs amounta that oonld ba ouimed^by that insti- 
tution, as the point which was refenMid to Ooremment was net finally dedidM till quite 
towards the close of ^ yew. 


9. The 
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7 . Tbs divtribnlmoftheadnalexpeadi^ educktioii duiioff 1866-67, under the OaMnlMbattai 
ihm main pre»<»!Sbed by the Sufome Ckyvenunent, is shown beloir cf esiwiiditiin. 


* 

SMS, 

ExvaNDSTvaA 

CWAUOBS. 

From Imperial 
Eevonno. 

From Local 

Faads. 

Dirselion and its Sutui^aiy Charges • 

Its, 

1,88,068 

Its. 

Inspsetum and - • ditto - • - - 

Instraotion 

66,801 

11,418 

8,78,688 

8;78,484 

Torsi • - - Jt$, 

6,68,664 

8,64,847 (5) 


.y.B^(&)=;S,fiO,613 from educational eess4-84,084 from other eourees. 


Of the above charges for direction, 68,516 rupees were spent on pnblhdiing and pur- 
books for the book dopOt, which repaid 46,500 into the Lahore Treaenty, and 
16,368 in patronage of literature, inetoad of some 5,000 rupees only as in the previous 
year ; so mat the charges more strictly belonging to direction have been only 48,162 
rupees as compared wim 51,289-**- 5,000 = 46,289 rupees during 1865-66. 

8. The comparative abstract of the genertd and financial statistics is apronded in the Abstr^ ofGmeial 
usual tabular form. 1 have not included indigenous vernacular schools, as me attempt to mA Finandal 
coUeot statistics regarding them has only been made for tho first time during 1866-67, and 
1 have not much confidence in the accuracy of the statistics obtuned. 



Number 

of 

Namber 
ofScholara 
on dio 
Bollt at the 
CloiP of 
18OG-07c 

Number 
of fieholnn 
Attending 
Daily on 
an ATarage 
during 
1606-67c 

Aggregate 

Expenditure 

Chaigeable 

to 

Cbargatble 

to 

Annual Coat 
of 

Edneating each Pupil. 


[lurtitutionic 

fiom 

all Rouroai. 

Imponal 

Ravenna* 

Educational 

Ceit Fund. 

Total Coat, 

Coat to 
Goiammentc 

1, Oovemment 

% 

8 

SO 

81 

SO 

80 

Ra. 

85,244 

31,154 

JRf. 

88,684 

87,556 

Ri. 

Ra. «• p. 

1,915 5 1 
1,467 7 8 

Rt. 0. p0 

1,166 5 7 
1,444 0 - 

2. OoForninont SMllali/ 1065-06 
hcbcols - - -X 1860-07 

84 

84 

8,140 

7,088 

6,610 

6,7fi3 

1,51,088 

1,57,801 

1,81,788 

1,34,864 

7fi!» 

8,588 

ss IS 1 
88 4 7 

18 0 9 

18 7 9 

3.J86>ornmonr* T*WBfl866-80 
fithool't - - 186(1-07 

71 

88 

6,090 

6,608 

5,858 

7,184 

82,004 

88,802 

19,084 

81,600 

10,750 

16,185 

5 7 6 

5 5 1 

8 0 6 

8 

4 Governuiant Village/ 1805-00 
^lioulft - - -il 860-67 

1,740 

1,060 

£5,503 

63,767 

45,073 

45,898 

1,71,36S 
1,01, OSS 

83,734 

34,718 

1,43,977 

1,30,890 

3 12 9 

3 11 11 

- 10 3 

- 8 9 

6. Qovpiomeat Fanialp/lSOC-OG 
School* - - 

300 

800 

0,834 

0,108 

5,303 

5,534 

94,181 

Sl^fOl 

10,467 

8,8011 

13.610 

23,035 

4 8 1 

3 15 4 

- 1 5 
19 8. 

0 Oovdrument Jall/1805-00 

^hfioli - • • 1,1806-07 

88 

88 

4,780 

4,000 

4,385 

4,315 

S.7Ae 

2,602 

150 

809 

13 

11 

- 0 7 

- 9 11 

6 

- 1 1 

7c Aided Collages • 

1 

1 

15 

10 

18 

11 

4,800 

7,840 

447 

5,540 

m m 

350 - - 
067 5 8 

87 4 5 
458 18 4 

B. Aided Boperior/1806^ 

Behoola - - -\l860-07 

16 

81 

5,297 

4,701 

4,001 

4,000 

1,33,668 

1,14,010 

54,303 

58,847 

- 

ss 14 7 
87 18 - 

13 18 7 
19-1 

0. A^ded Middle Clan f 1805-00 
Bohoola - » 1866-07 

59 

73 

1,515 

1,098 

1,807 

1,989 

30,000 

48,004 

14,087 

18,776 

- 

84 6 s' 
14 8 11 

11 1 10 

a 8 

• • 

10. Aided lower daeaf 1865-00 
Sehoola - • -\1800-07 ^ 

3 

8 

108 

100 

84 

109 

588 

9,178 

810 

1,006 

• 

6 14 1 
6 15 - 

■iai 

11. Aided Female 

006 

661 

18,787 

14,843 

11,003 

11,008 

41,580 

58,183 

89,811 

45,808 

8,830 

m m 

8 19 8 
4 16 6 

8 - - 
3 13 9 

Ific Gevafimiaiit iCbnjial/ 1865-00 
BohooU - - -11806.07 

f 

7 

804 
^ 870 

809 

830 

8M97 

85,908 

15,987 

18,498 

10,071 

10^775 

116 13 3 
140 8 6 

M 18 3 

78 6 0 

18c Aided XormalSdioels^jggg]^ 

a 

4 

80 

107 

68 

89 

4,855 

10,107 

8,100 

aV70 

. ^ . 

• • 

08 0 8 
114 8 10 

2 14 1. 
87 8 

tf 1005-00 

14b Indlganetta Seboola ^ 

* - 

m — 

s» • 


9^ 

*** ft 

— 

— 

16. Qoneral BitaUiatir 1 1865-06 
menM - « -\lB60-07 

m • 

m m 


* m 

1,77,878 

9,01^2 

1,66,850 

1,90,019 

llfiU 

11,413 

— 


16. Bdcaaflamit Bafldtass{]|^‘^ 

m ■ 

• m 

ss m 

« • 

85^000 

40,008 

c» m 

* ui 

86,000 

40^008 

— 

* 

-“••flats 

8,978 

8,81^ 

108,419 

108,880 


(M3,0C6 

iflUSa 

9,81f49] 

%50,ai0 

- 

* 


»3 
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PAVBR3 Kcunm m 


DwNMe of lebooh 
wid iwhalaai oa tbe 
wholi*. 


DetoOad diitribn* 
tton of expoBditoro. 


Coot ofadmatioB 
In dUftroiit kindo of 
inotitiitioaB. 
Colligoi. 


Soboola for geneml 
cdacationa 


Nonual ochools. 


Foflo. 


9. 1%e genml remit irihofni eileereMe in tbe odioli anmW of idhodb eonBOOted with 
GoTprament dui^ tlM year of 13$$ but tbe deotioe in die suaiber of sdiolani is onfy 
ao, while the daily aveti^ of atteadimce hu pmdvely improved hy 8,472. Thedacreaae 
of ochools ooouro obie^ aiaoag OoTemment village odioola both fw maleo pud fenudeo^ 
and among aided female Bohoola. 


10. The aggTMMte expenditure from all sourreo contbnea to show a madced inrreose 
of 88,29.1 rupees oeyondf that of the previous year. The increase and doorease of cost in 
various hinds of sohools will be observed at a glance from the table, and will 1^ duly 
noticed hereafter, when 1 enter into details regarding each kind of scfaoola. It is here 
only neceataT^ to explain that the enhanced expentuture of 23,559 rupees on general 
estaUishmeato ansos mainly from the larger amounts spent on patronage of literature and 
on purchase of boohs, &c., for the Qovemmont Central Book Depot, to which reference 
has been alioady made in paragraph 7. It should be observed also, that 21,602 rupees 
more than in the previous year have been laid out on odnoational buildings. Out of the 
agn’Ojgaie expenditure of 9,49,058 rupees, the Imperial Revenue supplied 5,62,647 rupees, 
and the Educational Cess Fund 2,50,810 impeos, leaving 1,35,601 rupees to represent the 
amount spent from purely private sources and other local funds. Of the ]a8t*namcd sum, 
1,01,567 miiecs wont to support the several aided institutions, and 34,084 rupees towards 
UM expcBiies of those under the direct management of Govenment. In the previous 
year tif 1865-66, the amount noted as raised from private souroes and other local funds 
was somewhat higher, viz., 151,204 rupees, of which 1,18,781 rupoc^s were spent on aided, 
and 32423 rupees on Government, institutions. It will thus be imnthst tiic decrease of 
iaoome and expenditure from private sources during 1666-67 happens only among aided 
institutions to the extent of 17,214 rupees. It will be satisfactory to Government to 
know tliat this decrease, too, is absolutely nominal, and arises solely fnim the accounts of 
the Henry Lawrence Memorial Asylum at Murrcc not having been received in time for 
incorporation in the annual statistics. ^For the reason of this, see concluding clause of 
paragraph 2.) Tbe average income and expenditure of that asylum may be set down at 
about 30,000 rupees. 


11. The annual cost of education per head in Government College still remains, I 
regret to say, exceptionally high ; in fact, somewhat more than last y ear. This is owing 
to the difficulty of inducing matriculated students to enter, and of keeping them at 
college after they have entered, without liberal scholarships on which they can support 
themsuives and lanulies during the four years of college study. The 6nal mrders of the 
Supreme (j-ovemmont on the subject of collogc scholarships only allow of one third of iho 
nurobor of students actually attending Ptugab colleges receiving such Government 
scholarships. In the aided college, too, it will be seen that the annual cost of education 
per bead has nearly doubled, though still far below tliat of the Government collegesT 

12. There is scarcely any variation in the cost of education at Government sohools of 
all classes, while among aided schools the trades have fallen somewhat, viz., in superior 
ones from 33 mpees nearly to iZr.27. 12. ; and in middle class ones from Us. 24. 6. 2. to 
JRs, 14. 3. 11. For the causes of the difference of cost of education in the corresponding 
classes of Government and aided schools, reierence may be made to paras. 1 1 and 13 of 
my last animal Report for 1865-66. 

13. The cost of education in nonual schools has, I am sorry to observe, increased ; viz., 
from 116 rupees in Government institutions to 149 rujiees, and from 62 rupees to 114 
rutiees in private institutions ; A the former institutions tho increase is caused by the 
reauted average attendance of students during the year, and in tho latter by the greatly 
enhanced amount of expenditure, although that is spread over a higher average of 
attondauec. 

14. The following statement shows the collection of fees for the past five yean, and a 
steady though moderate increase in the amount levied at allah and town schools will he 
observed :•«> 


rsns At 

1 

lete-M. 

^1664-66. 

ises-ea 

ie06-07. • 


Mb. 

Mt. 

Mi. 

Mb. 

Mb. 

Govinuhfot Oolwgefi • - - - » 

- 

42 

412 

1 

m 

m 

Gor«rwr>M » 

4y600 

7,207 

10,182 

ihaM 

iim 

t 

OoMRHWKit^niniSchos’a . Mb • • 

ls003 

1,288 

1,278 

)4ao 

1,811 

t 

Gorsrmasnt TWags fteksoli . . > 

1^690 

1^087 

4,082 

1 S I 

3,785 

Tom « - • JSa 1 

a 

M 19 

I 89688 

18,040 


n,M7 
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SsCnOKS It AKD n^o^OoyBElTMXiNT COLLEOSS. 


15. Tfie tabular stateiMttt of - at Govmim«dt ooUegea is aa fellows :— 



General JSdaoatione 


Lahore. 

Delhi. 

Nnnlier of Institatioas • . . • . 

1 

1 

Number w the Roils during l€66-67 

12 

19 

Arerage dnilj attendance • . . • 

10 

16 

fFrom Imperial Revenue 
Total Ext»£UDiTi7]i£ < 

^ I^From Local Funds 

R $. 

As. 

18,244 

10,814 

214 

883 


Statement of 
attendance, fcc.,at' 
Government 
Colleges. 


16 . The pKscrihed statement of the results of the Calcutta UniTersity Examination Statement of 
for all educational institutions in the Punjab is subjoined : — anmul results of 

Univennty 
Examination. 


Ysars. 

First Arts Exatnfaiation. 

Hntrance Examination. 

Ill amber 

of 

Candidates* 

Passed 

Number 

of 

Candidates. 

Passed 

From 

Govmnient* 

Institudom. 

, From 

^ Private 
Institutimui. 

/ 

From 

Oovemxnent 

Institutions. 

From 

Private 

lasHtutloiw. 

1801-62 

j 

- 

- 

- 

10 

{«) 4 

1 

1862-63 

m ea 


- 

12 

7 

1 

1869-64 

m • 

- 

• 

36 

(o) IS 

10 

18(14-05 

- 

m «• 

m m 

43 

(b) 15 

16 

1865-66 

20 

6 

6 

75 

(«) w 

B 

1666-07 

17 

4 


81 

18 

4 


ifi) Jtacludiiig 1 seboolmaster. 


(b) ledodittg S schoolmuton. 


17. I details of the above results for the year under review, as usual : — Details of above 

4 reeulte for 1866-67. 

First Arts Examination, December 1866. 





X 




New rale 

* intiodnoed at the 
Calcutta Uoireraity 
Examinations for 
Entrance and First 
Arts, dividing the 
SttccewfulcaDaidatea 
into three Instead of 
two divisions. 

Ecview of results of 
First Examination 
in Arts held 
Xiecember 1860 . 


18. At the Calcutta University Examinations for entrance and First Arts of December 
last, a new rule came in force by which successful candidates were divided into three 
instead of two divisions ; at least ono-holf of the maximum of marks being required for a 
place in the first division, two-fifths for the second, and one-third^for the third. The rule 
insisting on each successful candidate gaining at least one-third of Ihe maximum in each 
of the two languages at both examinations, of one-third in mathematics for First Arts^ 
and of one-fourth in all other eubjccts for both examinations, is still strictly observed. 

19. Of seven candidates from the Punjab for the First Arts Examination, only two 
passed in the second, and two iu the third division. This is rather below &e average, as 
about one in three out of all the candidates who appeared at that examination proved 
successful The Delhi Government College, however, did very well, passing Aree out of 
aevsen, although one of the latter number was absent from sickness at the time of exami* 
natimi.^ The wief failures, ix will be seen, were in Mathematics — ^no less than 11. English 
and History each added five more to the failures, and Mental and Moral Science also, and 
the’^eecond language, i. s. Arabic, three each. 

Rwtowuf nwaltoof 20. Xhere were 81 candidates for Matrioulaticni, bolt <Hily 22 passed; two intiie first, 

a **VSi ® second, and four in tbe third division. As on an average of 'flie whifie of the 

” candidates who appeared at this exanuaation, nearly one*half were snooesaiftil, the result 
Deosmberiseo. |w regards Punjab sdAdaw must be considered decidedly nnsalisfiutdry. The Ddhi and 
Tiahere aijkh aohooU, ih conhebtion with the Oovenunent colleges at those' places, passed 
four respeooMk Hmritsor the whole four'that itsentttp,inidHooltantbee, 
^^trhom waslin tfaei mat cfivlaioa. The Gomerat dllah aelioCl^ ike three Mlsdon 
. Xtelhi^ t<ah$^ iod tlmritsur, and the BiaVp’a aebi^ at Jutog^ piisaed 
one. ' The chief fulurea were, iii firoghsh and.Hathtthaial^t vu;,'47 in '^ewimer, aad 41 
in file latter; whfie in Qeogm^j^ tMte wura^, iii leMnd l^t^inajg^, i e. Urdu* 
^alytwo. .■ ‘ . 

• ' XAaoBB 
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. LaBOKM €[6VBK»»K»7 C0Z.LX03B. 

< ; Prihcllpa/'^G. LeHifeer» iC4A<« .Pfi[. l>. . 

Profetw of . H# Cnu^ 

‘ j^tigiattt Pfi^etmf of ^rai’tc— *Moulftvi AUuadftr Hosen. 

21^ Durinff' tiio year uoiSer revievr Dr. Leitnerj ihe principal, was deputed, at the Or. Leitnor, tlio 
instance of we Bengal Asiatio Society, to nrosecute some philological inquiries into the ^nndg^, wst only 
Iwgu^es spok^ on the northern boruera oi Cashmese. w^?for 

23. The number of etndente is still 12, elastified as follows : — first year fire ; second, 

four ; third one, and fourth year two. The average daily attendance throughout the year clsHification,^ 
has been 10, and the annual cost of. education per head has fallen from 2,351 rupees to 
1,846 rupees. 

24. The zillah school maintains a status creditable to Messrs. Beddy and Thompson, the Its zillah aohod 
head and second masters, whose services arc still employed to a large extent in the college, 

The number of scholars on tlic rolls has. increased frem 120 to 150, and the upper dasses * 
are well filled, there being 14 in the first, 10 in the second, 13 in the tbird,.ana 19 in the 
fourth. Forty-seven boys have been promoted into these four upper classes during the 
year. The numbers on the registers of the branch schools have declined from 566 to 488, 
principally, 1 believe," owing to other schools of the same stamp being started by one or 
more bodies of European and liative gentlemen, who have formed or are forming what 
is called the Lahore University, or Anjuman, or society for diffusing useffil knowlc^e. 


Lshore Govemmsat 
College ; its 
Bduoatioosl Staff. 


Delhi Government College. 

Principal — ^E. Willmot, B.A. 

Profettcr — Vacant. 

Auiitant Professor of Arabic — Moulavi-Zia-uddcen. 

27. The number of students in the Delhi College at the close of the year has fallen from DdhiCoDeiw; stten- 
24 to 19, who are classified thus, — first year 6 ; second 8 ; third 3, and fourth year 2. dance, clatufieation. 
The average daily attendance has been 16. Owing to this decline in attendance, the 

annual cost of education per head has risen from 732 rupees to 1,231 rupees. 

28. The zillah school flourishes as steadily as ever, containing no less than 421 hoys, Ddhi zillah school 
of whnm as many as 269 arc in the six upper classes. The first contains 31 ; second brsnehes 
28; third 29, and fourth 37. The branch schools are also admirably^ fulfilliug their “ 

jmrpose <if giving elementary instruction, and relloviug the zillah school of the humble task 
of teaching little boys tiicir A, B, C. They contain 858 scholars, and some of them teach 
ii[» to the seventh dass. Towards the close of the year, arrangements were made for the 
further extension and improvement of these schools by means of the grant*in-aid system. 

29. Both of the colleges have suffered for want of a sufiicient number of scholarships Want. <ffa soiBoieat 
for die students. The Supremo Government has ruled that Government scliolnrships number of GovwA- 
sliall only be given (at the rates allowed in Bengal, viz., 27 to 32 rupees per mensem tor 

senior scholars who have passed the First Arts Examination, and 10 to 15 rupees per tS ^ mirrom* 

mensem for juniors who have only matriculated) to onc-tliird of the number of students of the Government 
actual^ attending Punjab colleges. The mass of oar students are poor, and burdened at colleges, 
an early i^e with family expenses. They have.no difficulty, with their general attmn- 
ments and knowledge of English, in finding employment, so that scarcely any but those 
who gain the few Government scholarships offered will continue tlieir studios in college. *. 

I have already pointed out in several communications to Government that the Punjab 
colleges are plo^d in an infinitely worse posHion in respect of 'scholarships than those in ‘ 
other presidencies, and I refrain from entering further into the subject here. The only 
remedy left is to raise funds for giving private scholan^ps in the colleges ; but os au 
appeal lately made tliroughout the Punjab at the Honourable the Lieutenant Cbvemor's 
suggestion met with no enoouraging resj^nee, it is difficult to see how the requisite fimds 
are to bb procured ; but I bojm to raise them somehow. 

30 . The other drawback to the success of the Government colleges in the Punjab is the Want of & second 
want of a second European Professor in each. The appointments were proAiised when Enropean Pwfcmor, 
the. colleges were first established three and a half years ago, but they have not yet been 

finally sanctioned. ' The last orders on the subject received from the Sujtreme Govern* nieeen of the 
ment ruled that the appointment of a second European Professor could not belnade until Government 
.thaiBwere four college olaasea. Since JTamuiry last four classes have hitiated in each collsgee. 

OoUege j and althotth the numW of iftodents in smne of the classes is amtB, yet each 
<^Mai howevw fnaliT requires separate tuition W European Professon^ in firam four to six 
tfiitinotettlyeoteo^tady. Itiscleaxfy impopiwle that the wmk (ff eahh ccri^e can be 
dmMh7tlieFry& ,Mandonfy eM Euj(oi«8n.P2ofesBor. . v 

8L. In both cdleffea, and the afil^aokocdeatitached to them, Ewyiiaii games and athletic Spoctssnd gsmu at 
epeite ooevqpy a goM deal of attention during the cold aeamu; ana mum credit ie due, as bvth^eoUsgeB. 

39J. , S * before, 
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before, to Mr. Thompaon at Lahore, and Mr. Poran at DeUii, for the trouble they take to 
keep u|) a spirit of eniulatioa io nwuly exorcises among their seholars. 

.12. The societies for debating and essay writing at tho two colleges are, I may say, 
practically at an end* and I doubt if college students will ever >be ableiofivd time for any* 
thing more than occauonal emay writing, and timt only in their th^ aa^ fourth years, 
in audition to their eedinary studioa, until after they have passed their A, examinations. 

83. As no funds could be obtained for paying independent examiners dutiag the year 
under review, the venal half-yearly examinations of the colleges were neeessarily con* 
ducted by the I’tincinale and IWciwors and myself, oneeabject boms tmuemUy allotted to 


ducted by the I’tincipale and Profciwors and myself, oneeubject l>omg generally allotted to 
each ; but as far as pMsiblc a difthreut subject on each of the two occasions. The resolte 
ef these examinations were fully reported at the time to Govornment.^ They ware, 
generally speaking, fair, and in some cases decidedly creditable to the Delhi CoUoge. 


SiicrxoN ^V.—Goveunment Schools. 
A. — GovnuNMnNT Zillxu Schools. 


ynuh schools: ^he number of aillah schools continues at 24, and the number of oeliolars has fidlea 

gcnei^ statistics, &c. sligfatly from 8,140 to 7,922; but the daily average attendance is somewhat better than 
before, being 6,7o3 instead of G,610, and the number learning English is al*u> a little 
higher, Itcing G,07U instead of 6,022. The pro|M>rtIoi) of llindiib to Manomedoub is alinoit 
unchanged, being 6,768 to 1,793. There is a booltliv increuhc in the amount of fees levied, 
viz., 11,636 rupees, as eomparc'd with 11,264 rupees iu tlio prevhms year. The niinuid 
cobt of education per head bos ribCU by a few annas only , being now a little over inbtead 
of a little under 23 rupees. 

Closins of branches 37. It has been necessary at some places, through the insufSeieney of the Govemmeut 

of ziUsh schools for assignment, to elobe one or moie of iiie brandicb of zillol) bohoolb, or to convert them into 
want ot fonds, and wded behools wherever local fundb could be obtained towaitib their support. Thib has 
their eonvjwslon, as nafnpjill} produecil a diminution in the attendance of these ‘•cliools, which is likely to cou- 
” ^^hnnlt** tiuue. For our udorts me now directed to tlu' rauiing of local funds with a view to the 
comorsion of as nuuiy branehes as {MWiihle into aided schools, so that more of the Govern- 
ment ubsigimient may bo set free for im]>roving the mom zillah sehofds themselves. 

Services of Wa l 38. The interest token by Local Committees of Public Instruction in the zillah schools 
Comniittses of varies considerably at difierent plat'cs, from utter ajiatliy to an intelligent and conscientious 

Public InstrnctioB. regard for thoii’ welfare. 

Additional fondb for 40. I have pointed out during the year the very large numbers attending our'zillah 
idllali bchoois schiHils. and the verv low i ate of education iier head in coninarisfm with other uresidencies. 
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40. I have pointed out during the year the very large numbers attending our'zillah 
schiHils, and the very low i ate of education ]ier head in coniparisfm with other presidencies, 
and have asktd for an increase ol 2,000 mpech per oienbcm to the Gewemmeut assign- 
ment for those boIumiIs, in order to provide widitionul and more (qualified masters, urgently 
required to place many of these sebouls on on cflieient footing. The Government assign- 
ment for normal bchools was fixeti a year or tw n ago on the almve considerations, but 
they are apparently not bold applicable to the question of the proper cost of zillah schools ; 
for it luiH been definitely ruled by the Supreme Gov(>rumeut, tliat as the average annnal 
cost to Govemmeut of a zillnb bchitol in Bengal is 3,000 rupees, tHat sludl be the average 
limit of Guvemmeut expenditure on each school of the kind in the Punjab ; and that oa 
that Imul is already exceeded, the cost of improving the existing zillah aoliools, and of 
establibliiug new ones (there are only 24 (o 32 aibtricts, tliough one in each district is the 
limit fixed by the Secretary of State), must bo defrayed from foes and other local aoureaa. 

41. The Dnnoumble the Lieutenant Governor accordingly ordered such moderate 
increase iu the rate of fecb in be introduced as woidd effect these objects. The rate of fees 
Imb therefore been increased by one-half more everywhere, and in some caacs it has been 
doubled. Tlie new rate came into cflect only at the clobe of the year, and will no dould: 
show a much larger collection sof fees in my next annual reimrtj but when less than 
12,C 00 rujwes have hitherto been raised during the year in tees at these schools, it ie 
hiqielesB to suppose that 24,000 rupees Axtra run he raised under the new ratcrfluriqg 
1867-68, which is the additional sum required to render the schools efficient. Much less 
can a still toiler sum be expected from that source, snffimoat to bear tiie eost of tuning 
non hchoola) and hnuging their number np to the full complement of one finr each custriet. 
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OBterrs nave qgeu appointeu mombew, anu tiie attention ot tnoae ammuwwi nas moh 
exjffreosly called to mp provision of the Act under whibb miniioi|pal tfirnds can Iw 
legiilmBttly axiplied to educational among other objects. It kM akM> ’oeeu ruled by >tke 
Supi*cmo'Govcntau.>nf lately, that g|^ts from local funds of any Jtind whatever, so leng 
as they rwe voluntarily made, are ^(ible tor a correspondinK ipunt-ainaid 6vm Govern- 
ment. 1 look now, ^erefore, to the assiataxKie we may ootain flran municipal funds, 
backed bv an equivalent gnah-ia-aid fimn XSovenwimt, Oo eany^ eut the uoeeeoary 
measures mvolviiig atm expenditure £nr>ifae improvemwiteoid exteniuDii of idUak eiduN^ 
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Tam^ Sobools. 

46, The aamber of towumheole^ ie entered in tilw retunu a» 82 ioeteed of 7r} hot it C!#neMl«utl»tta». 
nwnUl «ee» fron InqMotor’e seperte llMe mom of the edtoole promoted from the idUago 
ipide do not bf eny meene etiiic%' fnUU the oonditioiu neoesaary fiir suoh p»ottetitiB» eo 
met ttuieh atrem oaonot be pleoed on the more increase of the number of whools noted above, 
nor on the oorreepondioff iasrenea of sduilan from 6,999 to 8,598, and of duly attendanco 
fimm 5,852 to 7,184. Taeim are alao 1^20 boys learning Eimliak in place of 1,107 only, 

There are 5,702 Hindus, 2,322 Mohomoda^ and 564 Sikhs, so that there is no 
appieoiable raruridnn in the proportion of the different soots. The fees collected in 
{vevioQs year wore 1,380 rupees, and in the yew under review 1,511 rupees. The cost 
of education per head in these sohoola la a trifle lower; viz., JU. 5. 5. 1., of which . 

3 rupees only fall on Government. 


C.-~Gor£itN]iavT Yillaobi Scbools. 


48. The number of Government village schools has fttllenfrom 1,746 to 1,650, in ar(*o^- Goncml rtatU t im , 
anco with the policy, duly i^iprovcd by Government, of wcf^ding ont all those which 4e. 
were badly al tended und but little appreciated by the iienpie, and of applying the saving 
cf exponditnre thus effected to raising the salaries of the most efficient and sucecssfm 
taandiers that remained. The number of scholars on tlio rolls has decreased also fimm 
55,583 to 53,757 ; bul the daily average attendance is even better than beffire, being 
45,298 to 45,073. The proportion of eaeh*seei unung scholars remains almost unohanged, 
viz., 26,823 Hindus to 21,204 Moliomedans, and 5,670 Sikhs and others. Hiose studying 
Urdu number 45,275 . Persian, 17,580; and Hindi, 7,705 ; beudes 262 who are acquiring 
the cleineiits of English. Tiic collection of fees amounted to 3,735 mpee«, as compared 
with 3,7h2 rupees in the previous year. The annual cost of education per head is a trifle 
lower tliaii before, viz., Us. .3. 11. 11, of which only 8a. 9p. falls upon Government. 

50. 46,602 rupees have been spent alfogother on school buildings during 1866-67. Educational baQd- 
Of this, 14,200 rupees wore sanctioned for repairs of existing buildings, and out of the 
balance of Hs. 32,402. 4. town and two village school houacs were crciHed at a cost of ^ 

5,445 rupees, while the balance was applied to tlie purehase of several Euztxd buildings 
used for educational purposes, and which have now permanently become the property of 
the deportthent. 


51. I must here notice a new arrangement that is being introduced, with the snimtiou New atmi||;ementB 
of the Supreme (hivemmont, in the Dera Ghasi Khan dihtrict, for the im{n«vement and ***• 

extension of all middle olaas and inforior schools, 4,180 riipces per oiiunm having been 
raibed'from private sources, viz. M^ovsmntiiiid 

I n extension of £du> 

cotum. 


From the Municipal Funds of the districts 
Increase to octroi of Dora Ghozi Khan 
Additional half per cent, on Land Tux f tf district 
(‘ontributionhfrom chiefs of Kajanjiorc Subdivision - 
Further additional half per cent, on Land 'fox of 
division - -- -- -- - 


Total - - 


- l,.'500 

500 
1,600 
320 

Sub- 

260 


Rs. 4,180 


Government has given a grant in aid of 2,688 rupees for the year, or 224 rupees to begin 
with. The ordinary assignment from the educutioual ecss tiind fur bup]N)ri of vemacmar ' 
schools is to be am.\igaraatod with the above sums, and the whole to form a fund under 
the Deputy- ConuuissionerV iimnodiate management for the muntenance of schools 
generally throughout the district of a lower grade than the zilbdi school. With the 
mcreased amount thus available, it is intended to open an elementary Eng&h sdiool ait 
Baianpore : to raise tlm salaries of teachers, particularly at the best vernacular schools, 
ana so secure Uio services of really competent teachers oven fur village schools ; and to 
carry odt sneh other measuraa^ may appear to tibe educational and civil officers most 
calculated to render ^ucatloia j^nlar and effioieut. The amount avtuiable from the 
aducaitonal cess fund is fixed ana invariable, bat that rused from local souroetf vriiU, it U 
Imped, in time become la/gcr, and in time the Government ^aut-in*aid will aLio 
proportionally augmented ; and tiins m the requirements of tho schools naAirally increase 
witn iber ezpaiuioa of education, so will the pecuniary moans of mooting tbeof probably 
beoome to a larger extent avadhhlo.^ To Icoatonant Woce and OaptaioACncbin is due 
llm orgttusation of this a^eme, which certainly promises well and might advantageously 
be applied to otiier distrSots. I trust titia brief notice may induce deputy commissioucra 
geoienuly to turn their attention to thia, or aome otbor means of raiting funds from private 
aomnoes, to be sttpplemonted by OK>vemnieut grants-iiHiid, and the whole to be applied 
along with the usual assignment fSrom the educational cess fund, to improtomont and 
MEtensMwi of Mhoola nadec their aaaaegement below the grade of a zulah sebooL 


Genwal <utUUc% S2. Hie oQiubeiir ^ae fallen from 333 to 39Q, in eonaaqiamioo ef a ruling 

ofthe Supreme tliat tibe imnual assignm^t firimlinp^ill^itrrenuelbrfeoiBle 

Bcboobinidor l^e din^iiniani^ement of disixiot offieen shoiild nn^ be to 

in vbldi tihe ioi^oini^ df .acholars were non<4gricultnriBts ; that it ibould m limited, to 
10,000 ntpeee annum, and should only continue for three ]rear«, 4 e,, to dose of 
,1367«^8» . At we end of that time the schools supported ttom this source must ««*■«, 
•uideiis arrangements can be made for carrying them on in fiiture on Ae munt-in*aid 
prindple. It was also ruled that the educational cess fund can only l^itoately be 
appli^ to the maintenance of female as of male schools, primarily intended tor mid 
prindpally attended by the agricultural population. The uiimber of scholars on the 
rogisters 'nas fallen also from 6,834 to 6,188^; but tiie daily attendance is little higher t^ 
beiore, being 5,634 instead of 5,363. Then are 4,413 learning Urdu, 1,764 Imndi, *931 
Peruan, and 110 the rudiments oi English. The annual cost of education per head has 
been reduced from Ms. 4. 8. K to Ms. 3. 15. 4., of which Ms. 1. 9. ,8. falls upon 
OoTernmettt. 

'E. — GovfiBNMENx Jail Schools. 

General ststiitici, 53. The number of these schools continues at 22 ; the number of prisoners under 
Ac. instruction baa fallen a little to 4,690, and the aveiiige daily attendance has been about 

the same as usual, viz., 4,315. There are 4,398 learning Urdu, 284 Hindi, and 116 
Persian. The preponderance of Mohomedans over the other soots, remarked in the lost 
two annual reports, has still further declined, their numbers being 2,375 to 1,735 Hindus 
and 582 Sikhs and others. 


SECTION V. — Pkivate Institutions undeh Government Inspection. 

Private college at 55^ college department of the Lahore Mission School has sufferGd, like the Govem- 
ment ones, from want of a sufhoient number of scholarships to induce students to stay 
through a long course of study, extending over four years from matriculation to B. A. 
degree, and also from- secessions consequent on the com nrsion of one or two qf the mission 
scliulars at Lahore to Christianity during the year under review. Hence the number of 
college students at its close has fallen from 15 to 10, of whom four ore in their fourth 
year; five in their second ; and one in his first year. The annual cost of education per 
head is shown to he 667 rupeel^, of which 459 rupees fell upon Government. The only 
* reason why this rate is lower than that obtaining in the Government colleges seems to 
be, that tlio service of the missionary gentlemen, who act as principal and professors to 
tlie college department of the Lahore Mission School, con be secured without remuneration, 
and a nominal charge only is made fur them in the accounts of the institution. 

Changes in regular 56. The monthly expenditure on regular grants-in-aid mode under Article Y. of tho 
monthly granta-in« Ke^sed Code, which stood at Ms. 6,293. 8. in the previous year, has advanced to 
** * M$. 10,785. 12. during the year under review. The net increase has therefore been 

Ms. 4,492. 4. per mensem. 

Total expenditure 67. The total amount disbursed on grants-in-ald during 1866-67 has been 1,36,252 
on nunts-iiMu^ rupees, as compared with 93,258 rupees in the previous year. As stated in para. 67 of my 

and corresponding Annual Report, the utmost attention has been pmd to securing strict conformity from 

prn^^Mom^ln managers of aided scliools with the Revised Code of grants-in-aid regulations, and the 

idded schools. «, apparent deficiency in the expenditure on such schools from priv^ sources, viz., 1,01,562 
mphei^ as compared with the amount above noted of grants-in^d disbursed, arises from 
* • Aftitnin schools rccciviug special grants, which arc given without requiring an equal 

amount to he raised from private sources, and from some, like the Bishop’s schools for 
children of European desoent, being allowed to accumulate funds for endowment and 
building purposes. ‘ 


A.— Private Schools on the Hiovier Class. 

General statistics, 58. Tht^o new schools of this class have been added ^ioring the year under review; • 
&e. <. viz., Atiglo-vcmacular mission schools at Mooltan and Bunnoo, and a school for children 

' ■ of European dduwenty of both sexes, held at Murree Juring the suiUmer, and at Rawul 
PiiMec doling the wlnjbur. This last is attended by such veiy yottw duMiwn^ that it 
* wiu l^ m<nc properly ihdioded among middle class schools id futiire. The whole number 

^^he^hools is therefore now 21, hut the aggregate of .scholars or ti»e rolls has faflen 
40,4,701, and the average daily attendance fifom 4^1 td 4,006. There are 
.3,092 ia2d>kire lo 1 J$7>i Mahomedans, and 337 of other, aet^ ^e cost of oduoation 

- ,*■ a gtihd deal according to the nature of the echo(^ ih^ for tmildren of European 

' ‘ ^ .descent beb^intuiallymofo^ expeaiive than the rest.' . 

• General nrogieii. 61, Only five of all these schodi^ which are ccmridsni^as ieacl»i« np to t^ Univerti^ 
te.- ^ untrance standard, . had hitherto actually passed caadSdateiiifor that exuninatuHi; viz., the 
* Mwkm 
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Hl^on sclioolfl at Lahore, Delhi, tJoirit^,. Jnllmuhar, and Loodiaaah, hni to ibem must 
jxo^ be added Biahe|) Co1toa*0 aehooi-ttt i9hnla. For further evideuce <if progreae among 
these echocde, 1 must refer to t^ Inepeotdir'a roporta and tabular atatendumts. i^ipended to 
report. I enlll ttmely.aay thid, to the beat of tojr jodgmeatand beliid', all ai% iu their 
^^Ibreat 'looidi^eB the beat'-^e;;^ cw to forward cause of ciyUjaatipn. and 
nblightenment, andi^t&o.Cibveri^ent aid afforded th^ ia judiciouafy applied. 






B. — Pbivate Scuooi.8 of fhe Mioois Class. 



62. The number of theee has increased from 52 to 7.3, of which 53 instead of 40 are GoMndstatistleB^ 
now elementary English achoola in connection with Government vernacular ones, but 
supported strictly on the grant-in-aid principle. ^ The aggregate of boys on the rolls has 
risen from 1,515 to 1,692 1 of whom 1,198 are Hindus, 420 Shihomedans, and 74 of other 
sects, and exclusive of Anglo-vernacular scholars, w^ have been already reckoned among 
those attending the Government vernacular schools, to which elemental English ones 
are attached. Induding the latter, the average daily attendance comprises 197 purely 
English scholars, and 1,696 Anglo-vemaonlar, belonging to the elementary English, and 
l/)92 to the other schools of this class : or in all 2,985. On the whole, too, 3,022 are 
learning English, 2,187 Urdu, 1,325 Fernan, and 371 Hindoo. The remarlu .made m 
the preceding paragraph regarding the value of aided schools of the higher class in 
promoting the interests of education, ore equally applicable in a minor degree to these 
middle class aided schools. 


C. — Private Schools of the Lower Class. 

63. The grnnts paid by Government to the Socict}' for Diffusing Useful Knowledge at General statistics, 
Lahore — (1) for vernacular lectures, and (2) for its library, have been entered under this 

head, as the object in both cases is, I believe, like that of lower class schools, to teach the 
masses through the medium of their own vcmacnlar. There is besides one vernacular 
school at.Loodianah. 

64. In Sceordance witli tho wishes of the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor, an Stetisues of 

attempt has been made, during the year under review, to collect statistics of all indigenous indigenous schools 
schools in the Punjab. This has been done through district oflScers, as the inspecting c®Uec^,bmare 
agency of the Educational Department is far too limited to admit of their undertaking it. ** 

The district returns were directed to be sent to the Inspector by the beginning of October, 

so that, during his cold weather tour, he might be able to sec such of tue schools as wonld 
accept his invitation to come with neighbouring Government vernacular schools to his 
camp to be examined. Tho Insjiector was requested to give rewards to such indigenous 
teaulicrs mid scholai's as seemed to deserve commendation, and to endeavour, from such 
opportunities as he and his Doputy 1 nspoctor could get during their tours, to test, alfid, if 
necessary, revise, the district returns. As a rule, however, indigenous schoolmasters * 

appear to have held aloof from tlie educational officers, and tho Inspector and hd Deputy 
can in practice do little or nothing towards testing and revising the retarns. This remark 
is especially applicable to tho formal Arabic and Sanscrit schools, in which religious 
stndies alone arc pursued, and the Koran oud tho Shastars are 4he inmn, if not the only, 
text books. The Persian schools, some of which are very good, seem more inclined than 
any others to accept Government aid and supervision, and it is hoped that the number of 
them which will seek Government grants under Article XIV. of the Revised Code, will 
inorcase from year to year : 2,298 rupees were laid out in grants of this description 
. during the year under review. 1 have included all indigenous schools in Statement 
No. VI. 0. private schools of the lower class, but I have omitted their statistics from the 
general statistics of education throughout the Punjab, and refrain recapitulating them 
here, because I have no means of satisfying myself of evGn their approximate accuracy. 


* D.«-Psitate Female Schools. 

u 

w 

65. The duef additions to this class of schools have been tho Punjab C^irls’ Sohool at General statistie^ 
Simla for ohildrmi of European^ descent, 128 scboolB in the Seaikote, and^ 50 in the 
Khangra district managed by native committees under the guidance of the Deputy Com- 
ndsrioner; . seven more, caHsd the Xiady Lawrence Girls’ Schools in the city of Umritsur, 
and five othein at Motdtan,' the last 12 beitig in connection with the Chnroh Mission at 
thoseAtatiotii. ‘ 1^ schools managed, by a mttive oommittoe under the Deputy Commis- 
rimi^s gwdanoe at Buimoo have, been dosed, and those under a native committee at 
Umritsur, whh^ were erroneouslv put down jitst year as 288 instead of 114, have now ^ * 

been ootreotiy reduced to 116. The mistake only extended to tii^ number of schools, 
and not tb the number of stihbhws. On the ediojie, then, the number of private female 
sbhools'has fallen from 696 to 651 ; but the names of scholars om the rolls have risen 
397* 6 3 ftom 
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in connection wiffi 4& .^ericm Pj^sbyterian Mia$ion, is attended nlniost evctostvely br 
native cbiidrei^ flic \cnst of education there^ via.» 81 rupees, seems rather With 

these exceptions^ the cost of education seems moderate enou({h at these schb<:m>. and the 
average on the whde is less than & rupees per mmum, of which ibr.'S; 13. 9. falls upon 
Government. 
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A. — Govrbhment Normal Schools* 

66. Tfte seven Gtovernment normal schools eontamed totter fewer stndento ihan usual 
at the close of the year under review^ viz., 279 instead of 294,. as in the previoos year; 
and the daily average has been only 236 instead of 269. The Maliomcdaa students scili 
preponderate greadv, except at Delhi, being 173 to 92 Hindus, and 14 of other sects. 
All leom Urdu, and nearly all Persian ; while the elements of English are studied 'by 
108, and 13 read Hindi. Owing to the smallor attendance, tlie cost of education has also 
increased from 116 rupees per head to 149 rupees, of which, however, only 7 rupees fall 
upon Government *i'his rate oontrasts tovourably with that ruliiv in the only private 
normal school of the same description, viz., that belonging to the Christian Vernacular 
Education Society at Umritsur, where each pupil costs annually 364 rupees, of whidi 
neatly '99 rupees fall upon Government 

67. These institutions continue to work as satisfoetorily as can l>e expected. The great 
difficulty is to secure the willing attendance of good students, from among town and vil> 
lage teachers, or candidates for those posts, on the small Bti}>end8, varying from 3 rupees 
to 5 rupees per mensem, which are allowed by Government for the purpose. .^H^ere can 
he no doubt thait the men who do attend tiie nomal schools, witii the exosji^n of an 
hicorngiblv lazy or stupid man occasionally' received, are very much improved by titeir 
Inining ; but it is to be regretted (though it can scaroelv be avoided) that some of the 
heat do not afterwards stick to the soholastie profession, but seek more lucrative employ* 
ment in other departments; while the vast majority have so little real love for learning 
fttr its own sake that they msdeo no effort to keep up much of the knowledge they have 
aKiqnired, and before long fall eff sadly in their educational! attainments. I reported fully 
on ffiese and other jpdints connected with the Government normal schools, witii reference 
to the Lieutenant (tovemor’s- remarks in para. 12 of his review eff my last Annual Beport 
for 9165-66, and the explanations given in my No. 412, dated 5th December 1866, were 
contidcred sati^aetory by his Houmr, so tiiat it is needless to enter into details again. 

68. In consequence of the term of instmefion having been prolo|,ged, and some of the 
students who do not pass out of the preparatory class in due time, being returned to thmr 
dktricts ae unsuited fur foe tnunii^ of schoolmasters, the number of students who have 
left too nonual achods w ith eertificates of qualification baa considerably decreased ; viz., 
from 177 in 1865-66 to 51 only during 1866-67. 


• gg^ Qf 1352 teachers now employed in Government vernacular schools, 1,285 have 
*ftendc<l some normal school, and, with thd exception of 219, who failed to pass, have 
vMiiaeiiltoM:]^i gained certificates of qualification of one grade or another. There ore 155 now under 
ustruotion, and 412 still to be sent for training. 


B.— PitlVATX ‘NoUMAI. SCHOOIiS. 


Genital stetfido% 
tee. 


' 70. To toe three female normal schools under private management wluch previ|>adv 
exists has . bcwoi added one for male students at UmritBor, vndeh ie ht eesneoflpti' with 
Ab jOhtofitoiliVeniaeUlit. Edneution Someto, and uttd«r llte tt^nagenieSsS' smd .|MaSBmiu 
S^i(#e(f J. -Bnllisen, Jtouself, I beiwve; a truiiied topiellMUkttortoM the aenstid 

honte, tvho-lMtt.bei^ ia i&ffia fortoe last toresr aisd'#«toil’ldaM£ to toe 
sttoiptiB>ito'laagaag 08 . attondanoe sehoci ' 'the ftotege 
behHT A tost efi^'sdues^e is ooasequeiitfy TSe 

fewwSe won^^a^ool at BeUd^ belei^i^ to ,tlw & P.’ G. .ewHh^s to work 

and-several cf toe students tawe gsStorfksftsiSili^ 'to 

toe hd^boaritoscL ^ toe fomde ao«Bud stoisMli aib Istotofr attd' Uttritoof, uadw toe 
munMetoeiit hf native oomraittoes^ I hnow aotohijg, »osr reporto oeoatimuOfy 

reoaved at tome iatotrals from toose iomnutteesr fhr toe s»9<^ are hot open to ‘Ctoverie* 

' tomit 



.iMMct W' been -psel^iiMi., ' iVoai 

0 M,ei galiiair'4bftt 

fif £uRMii«i«9Ri»l'MbbaI-jis«4iirt.'^^ ‘rao »lge^ dr-fWOBtin to 

tMM^ femdte relativet; lafiMr WKMOiMiliws^hftve been duly educitod. Tl^tie men 
•ra/pmided wHb llm niiidt etipoim d^ tKeir oowne of education. On.tbe wbole^ 
itoiie are at the ;foiirvfidTate.]tdeittdl et^oele.^^^ Btadeuta, male and female, and' ti^ daily 
average throughout the jeut has bem 89. Of these 64 are Hmdus, 4U Mafaomedans, ana 
others; six leam ^ Urdu, and 57 Hindi.' The annual cost 

of edumktion per head eoxnes to 114i^|>ees> of which 87 nijpees jEalls iqion Government* 


GxCTION VII. — SOIIOLAUSHXPS. 

71. The final orders of the Supreme Goveninient on the sulgect of college scholarships CoUsge seholsr- 
were, that only one.<third of the students actually attending colleges in the Punjab, 

whether Government or private, who had passed the first arts and entrance examinations 
of the Calcutta University respectively, should receive them at the avenge value ruling 
in Bengal for senior and junior scholarships at Government colleges. Und^ these orders 
ooUege scholarships have beenaanctioned tor students from 1st January 1867, to the value of 

280 rupees per mensem. 

• 

72. The aggregate number and value of scholarships given in zillah is a little higher than Scbolardtips at 

before, being 230, of the value of Rt. 404. 8. per mensem, instead of 215 only worth Oovemment rillah 
382 rupees per mensem. schools. 


Skotiox Ylll. — E mflotmbnt of SruoENTs IN THE Public Sebtice. 

73. At the Lieutenant Governor’s suggestion 1 have compiled a return, showing, as far stadeatsof 6ovetn> 
as con be ascertained, the presentposition and salary or income of all belonging to Punjab ment collegeB and 
schools, whether Government or private, who have passed the entrance examination of wllah schools ob- 
the Oalcut^p University. Omitting two head masters at the top of the list, it will he seen taj^e'vployroeat 
that one student holds a Government appointment of 200 rupees per mensem, another of achoS!!^ 

120, and two tutorships to native chiefs of 100$ while all the otners, except those con- with difficulty, 
tinning their studio^ at some one of the Punjab colleges, have taken up official or private 
einploymout, and are earning incomes varying from 90 to 25 rupees jier mensem. These 
facts, and the stntistiee given in Mr. Willmot’s report of the employment obtuned hy boys 
leaving the Delhi zillah school during 1866-67, bear me out tally in the opinion J have 
always cxpressetl, that the native youth educated at our zillah scl|po]s and colleges can 
always obtain a decent .livelihood, even if their English attainments are but slight. But it 
is by no means equally easy to find employment for tlie youth educated at our veroamlar 
schools, Uceause, in tlie nominations to vernacular oiBces under Government, no practical . 

value is sot upon many subjects taught in those schools which ciuuiot well be omitted frcmi 
the curriculum without ignoring what are, 1 may say, universally held to be the elements of 
a liberal education by every rivuised natien. The question of an elementary examination 
of eandidates for subordinate Goverument employ, which was brought forward some three 
years ago, with a view to obviating this difficulty, and was referred to in para. 68 of my last 
Annual KtqiOrt for 1865-66, appears to have been dropped. 


Bwction I'X. — The Eholibh LANGtrAOE ik Ibbiab Edugatiob. 

V 

74. ^ewsual table of the smmbers learning English fit various kinds of educational The «tsgDation,and 
kistitationB throughout ffie Puqjab, does not show the same expansion of English education >» tome caaes (1«> 
during 1866-67 as in previous years. lu the ease of Government colleges and zilkh Ensbeh 

sohoou, r attribute tlie stagnation to . want of funds for scholarships in the former, and 
fofn larger and more -efficient educational staff* in the latter, and for the extqpsioa and < 

improvement of their branch schools. These causes, however, scarcely affect the tided * 

8Weo3%4ttd the positive di^ne in dbe numbers leMmii^ English at sutii imtitutions 
aiwm, -to:the best of my jiidgmen^ btiiet*, '&em tiie panic, as.-it were, eonsrauent on 
thtiicimymtiea to GluritiiaBK^ fff* one or. native eohoiaes beionguig to .tiie American 
PnMbyiiexiain ^b^ission <:Bc3ie6l liti ^hoM. undoubtely -re<«Bd}ed 'prtiudices 

egainat ^e of -tlm- Eqg&di kn^piaipfe. woi^ nativee in -many part* ofilie ^njab. 

And wme. on topic, I mtinot ■ oonieieiMiioiitiy 'oatit to notice tiiiitn' anmkaent, witii 

which ‘ tit ';eoifio extent I cordially sytnpitthise^ for promoting Oriental edaeati<Hi and . 

ene^rag^LBg yeiptootdti^ B^ whioh was tidrted at Ltiiore smaO ttio years ago, and • 

dumg 18fi8-67 bw been preesied, under ffbe Idenieiumt OoTemmr*s patronage, upon the 
attention all Government .Qffitiala,.apd the natiiw ohiofs -and gentlemen of the Punjab, 
has ^d.a bed o&ot on the progress of Englitii education; however *Ii^e eutii a result * 

397. . B4 . “»y . , 
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may haye been exjpecAe^- or wialu^ for by ibe pren^ttti of iifa« |Hrepoaed Orbatd 
Universi^ at L$ihoree l^oyevety is certain ncit td;|ie peniaaiente 


STunamrs' or Bwousn at 


At tliB tiioBe.of 


r- - 

1868-68. 

1868-64i 

« 

1664-05. 

' 

L86i^8. 

1666-67. 

Govemment College ----- 


7 

81 

86 

31 

^ ' Zillnh ScIiooIb - 

JW 

3,510 

4,398 

6,606 

6,023 

6,070 

y,* Female Seboole - - - - 


63 

102 

188 

110 

Jail Sehoola • - * - 

- 

31 

164 

1 

, - 

Private Aided CoUe^ee . - - - - 

- 

- 

18 

16 

10 

„ Schools of Higher Claae - - - 


3,538 

3,365 

4,276 

8,080 

„ „ of Middle Class - - - 

- 

- 

1,746 

2,464 

8,033 

„ „ of Lower Clues - - - 

898 

1,332 

- 

1 

- 

„ Schools, Funale - . - - 

- 

- 

102 

100. 

147 

Government Normal Schools - - - - 

- 

- 

30 

70 

108 

Private Aided Normal Sohoole - - • - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

Total - - - 

6,834 

8,850 

11,269 

13,181 

13,740 


Section X — Book Depaetment. 


Furcbas^^ of atocb* 


l^upply <rf boobs to 
toanch depStSi &c., 
apd amount credited 
to C^vernment. 


AotuidinlM. 


75. During the year under review, the books brought on stock have numbered 
14iH,408, and cost 42,497 rupees, as compared with 1,^,2C5, and 55,324 rupees in 
1865>66, which was an exceptionally high year in this respect. Of the above, 52,802 
were English books, worth 25,861 rupees ; and 75,606 Oriental, worth 16,636 rupees. 

76. Books to the number of 1,00,352, and to the value of 32,727 rupees, have been 
supplied during 1866-67 for sale, &c., to district depbts, head masters, &c. ; from whence 
46,500 rupees nave been recovered, and paid into the Lahore Treasury on account of 
sale proceeds of the books supplied in that and previous years. 

77. The bond JidSe sales of the year under review have comprised 84,954 books, &a, 
valued at 22,658 rupees ; being 13,900 less in number, and 3,5d7 rupees less in value 
than those of the previous year. 


Books dUtribated 
for School and 
library use and as 
priaos. , 


78. Three thousand nine hundred and seventy-eight books, maps, &c., to the value of 
1,973 rupees, have been gratuitously distributed for use among Government vernacular 
schools ; and 9,395, worth 3,664 rupees, have been fj^von away m prizes. Jaill have also 
been supplied with 958 books, wortu 145 rupees. Books of reference, dec., to the number 
pf 726, and to the value of 3,288 rupees, have been sent to the libraries of colleges and 
the best zillah schools. Each inspector of schools has been furnished with a tmescope 
and magic lantern with suitable shdes, in order that they may bo exhibited at schools and 
educational gatherings daring inspector’s cold weather tours, or whenever a suitable 
opportonity occurs. 


Govemwent Edam- 79. In the course of the year, 57,672 bwks, worth 10,635 rupees, have been brou^t 
tioMt Press. ont at thebOovemmont Educational Press in connection '^ith my c^oe. 

Books. 80. The following new books hive been piiblished by the department: — 

Manuai of Method for Normal Schools and Teachers', compiled b;jr Monla'ri Karim- 
Deputy In^>e^r, Lahore Circle, under the gnimneeu and with the aid of Mr. 

' foe inqpeotii8r of schools in that drde ; jVukat and a l^ef 

^ ' uirahd Letter byNawab Asudullah lOan, of DeJM; Cbira^^ 

i4 Moral Deaeons.ia Dedn, by Moomihi Muhammad Ali. 
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EXTBACTS Stom the Bbpokt of the’ Bhreotor of Public Instructiou in Oa4e. 

1866^7. 


IX.>-*FtKAKGIilX. JLVt> GamSKAl. Stavxsticb. 

13. The £>llowiiig statement shows the actual expenditure during the year. Of the 
total outlay, 7 iM»r oent. was for direction ; eight for inspection; and 83 for instruction. 



1 Expenditure during 1806-67. 

CHARGES. 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Local 
Funds. 


Jt/t. a. p. 

JZr. a. p. 

Dunootion and its subsidiary charges .... 

16,674 16 11 

— 

Inspection and its sabsidiary charges .... 

17,840 IS 6 

608 <- > 

Instmotioa ^including all oducaUonal expenditure not 
coming under the above heads.) 

1,10,063 10 6 

86,080 8 4 

Totaz. - - Be. 

1,64,678 6 11 

87,638 8 4 


14. The Imperial grant for the year pi months) was 1,69,286 rupees, of which 
1,54,678 rupees was expended. Of the savings (14,608 rupees), nearly all (13,000 rupees) 
occurred under the head ** Grants-in-Aid.” The term ** l^al Funds ” includes all money 
expended on education in connection with this department, except the grant from Imperiu 
revenue. It thus comprises— (1) the Educational cess; (2) Subaoriptious by the native 
gentry ; (3) School fees ; and (4) the private resources of Missionary and other private 
schools under inS|tection. Of these funds, those in the first two classes only pass through 
Goventment treasuries, and arc local funds m the technical acceptation of the term. 

15. The following statement shows receipts and expenditure on account of the Educa- 
tional cess during the year. The total collections were 45,077 rupees, against 23,926 
I upees m Retroceding year. I explained fully in m^ last Beport the prmciple on which 
this fund iv expended, showing tliat a large outlay in training teachers is necessary before 
schools i*an be opened with any chance of success. I need add nothing now, hut call 
attention to the foe t tliat the expenditure on schools has largely increased, being 13,083 
rupees against 5,803 rupees in 1865-66. 




Rsobiptb 

* 


Expbkoitvrx. 


Balance 


BalBUoe on 
lit Mbj 

1866s 

Coat 

Colleetod 

dnniig 

1866-67* 

Totai*. 

On 

aoeoant of 
Normal 
Schools. 

1 

On 

account of 
ViUa^ 
tilchools. 

0 

Mu- 

cdlaneoua. 

1 

Total. 

on 

Slat March 
1867. 

• 

Us. 

Rb. 

•• 

• 

St. 

J9s. 

Rb. 

Rb 

Bb 

Rb. 

lOTAIt - - - 

11,642 

46,077 

56,719 

16,784 

13,083 

1,800 

31,667n 

25,062 


1(6. Subscriptions by the native gentty of the province amount to 59,4^6 rupees this 
year 65,760 rupees in 1865*^6. CX this sum 25,622 rupees was fer Gauniiw 

College, the reuutinider (33,804 rupees) for general eayien^ture iu the district whieu 
provide it. The latter is in the hands of local officers ana subscribers. 

17. The total amouat of fees paid ly pu]dls iu all dlaases of schools during the year was 

11,410 rupees, against 10,201 rupees lu 1865^6. , 

18. The following comparative statement, which is similar to that given at paragraph IS 
of my last Beport, shows details of 8<diools, attendance, aud expehditure for the year 

397*. T , . compared 
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ow^ed irith 1865-66. Wlu]«t the total expmclilRire Iwa inomaed 18 per neat,, the 
nuiwerof pa^ hea iaoreMiafld Axm 10«476 to 16,865, or 55 per oeitt.* end w niunbw of 
schools from 170 to 886. It will be seen that the inoreese is pjneipidly in village 
schools:— 


i 

•8 

H 

§1 

li 

■aSg 

%g| 

II 

^iS 

ir 

1 

1 

Charged to Imperial 
Revenue. 

1 

11 

1 

B 

Annual 
of Edu( 

arndiP 

Total Coat 

Coat 

Bating 

*upll. 

Coat to 
[lonmiocnt 






1 



St a ;> 

St a 

V 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17,125 

17,125 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 1 

- 

- 

16,875 

16,875 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

.. 


- 

5,856 

5,056 1 

* 


. 



- 

- 

- 

- 

18,534 

17,841 

693 

- 

* 

- 


10 

1,395 

1,339 

1,089 

38,301 

32,076 1 


5,425 

35 2 8 

30 3 


10 

l,4i7 

1,364 

1,126 

36,033 

31,013 1 

- 

5,022 

32 11 11 

28 4 

8 

10 

1,M7 

1,711 

1,424 

28,590 

19,455 1 

• 

9,135 

20 1 8 

1) 10 

7 

19 

2,072 

1,800 

1,593 

25,038 

17,168 ' 

1 

- 

0,770 

16 4 6 

10 12 

5 

15 

1,082 

030 

605 

8,315 

7.208 

175 

642 

12 8 - 

1< 15 

7 

15 

1,089 

« 

1,012 

812 

7,057 

6,910 

262 

776 

0 12 9 

H 8 

4 

61 

2,001 

1,236 

1,004 

5,082 

- 

4,731 

151 

4 10 i 

• 


264 

7,462 

6,758 

5,294 

10,570 

— 

9,880 

690 

1 15 11 

" 


6 

83 

81 

64 

187 

- 

8 

179 

2 14 9 

- 


2 

392 

320 

260 1 

18,220 

4,460 

13,244 

516 

63 1 2 

15 14 

10 

2 

200 

293 

266 

24,359 

3,911 

20,241 

207 

91 9 2 

li 11 

3 

4 

1,135 

950 

720 

44,687 

28,777 

• 

15,910 

62 1 - 

39 13 11 

4 

1,089 

1,107 

845 

46,419 

30,il3 

- 

IC^lOb 

54 14 11 

35 14 

- 

12 

9H7 

810 

677 

10,395 

3,020 


6,566 

15 5 8 

5 10 

6 

lb 

1,180 

1,114 

889 

•15,483 

t6,505 

- 

1 8,928 

14 2 10 

6 1 

2 

16 

1,210 

J,051 

878 

7,372 

SylOO 


4,903 

8 b 4 

2 11 

10 

38 

4 

1,W5 

1,195 

826 

6,074 

2,052 

- 

4,022 

8 5 7 

3 9 

2 

11 

323 

303 

249 

11,417 

2 726 


8,691 

45 13 7 

10 16 

2 

12 

323 

327 

243 

10,602 

3,117 

- 

7,486 

43 10 1 

r 13 

3 

: 

i 

- 

- 

451 

454 

•• 



- 






850 

850 



— 



- 

- 

- 

r 

9,181 

, 7,381 

1,800 

- 

- 

- 


— 

• 


- 

15,099 

V 

18,044 

1,155 

i- 

• 

.. 


m 

- 

- 

- 

11,8.34 

0,278 

2,555 

- 

- 

- 


m 

10,167 

8,600 

7,076 

^11,300 

1,S0,6M 

10,805 

52,380 

• 

- 


m 

10,265 

15,150 

11,060 

2,42,102 

1,54,678 

»,439 

52,185 

■w 

- 



Headk of ExpsKfitTtma. 


Direction 


TnepeotSon 


ZQlih Soboole 


I lBb5-66 
1866-67 

f 1865-6(1 
’tl8e6-67 

[1865-66 

’tlB66.G7 


Aaglo^VcrnacoUrTahiiUSchooli 
Veruaonliur TAhub Sohoole 


{ 1865-06 
1806-67 


Village Schoola • - - 
Oovernmeiit Female Hohoolc - 

\ormal ScbooU • • - 

Higher PnTato Sohoola • 


Midair 


Lowli 


lUtto 


ditto 


1^1 ate Female 8 Hm>oU 


Priaea - 


j 1865-66 
*\l866-67 

j 1865-66 
I.IHC6-B7 

J l865-(i6 
\ 1800-67 

ri8lj5-()6 

L1H06-07 

[mO'S-GO 

\lS66-07 

flHbi 60 
‘tl80MI7 

[ 1800-60 
\ 1800-07 

j 1005-60 
\l8b6-67 


Miaeellaneotti (Buildings, 
pavis&o) - - - -[^1806-67 

InMittttiona* ot Scienoe and 

Department) - - -\^ik66-07 

e 

„ nsfls-so 

Total - * 

1 , 1800-67 


^ * This Item loclndea MOB mpeea on account of Ijkimoment bnildiiig grant to Fottehpora Aided Bbhool) and 1,720 mpees on soeoimt of expenditure 
from aibscnpttona towarda bnOung the PJUilipore and Zmdpoiu Aided SMiootf. 

t This item includes 1,158 rupees on account of Qovoinment building grant to Puttelq^r Aided 6ohod* 

^ This Item inclodea 1»72Q mpeea on arcount of cxpenditme from aubirtiptioiia towards bmldiog the Futtebpore and Zeidpore Aided Scheoli, 

4 ; * 19. In 
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19. Iiiili^two fttUowiag stotcme&tt IfaeiWbolA of piinib^ wni rHwwifro^ (T) 

wHb iNtforanoo voolal irtatiu; «iMi (;Il).Wm Tofiitttace to ctee^ WiA rifyKi^ to 
Stfttonioiit I^'it tnould bo jQnmrlted 'ihot sfc^unit &eio villaire eohools show 'Oitiy o dw* 

tinotii<» botwoeb ogrioultoriatB and non-'ai^ottlturiBts, and the totter are all iiHdttdOd in 
oolumn 9. Statem e nt U dhow* Ihni 9;Bw, or nearly one-third of onr pufOa^ ar^ Mnho- 
medana Cmnplaints are often made l^t Hahomedi^ do not, a* a rule, attend Govom- 
moat adiool*. 13 ub » not true ctf Mahomedan* in Oude. The ptoTOztion ia pKdmbly 
Uiffitx than diat of Mahomedans to Hhidttu in the whole popnlatiicHi of the province 


Statshbkx L 


Deicriinioa 

of 

Sdlioola. 

1 

Zemindars. 

g 

1 

' ’15* 

5 

L 

if! 

It 

s t 

ji 

e s 

Hf) 

1* 

S e' 

1 S. 

..(3 

j 

Total. 

1. 


B. 

4. 

5. 

6« 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

Sohoola - 

• 

• 

9,079 

1 

• 


. { 

4^SI 

7,462 

OtlMMr Scboolfi - 

87 

890 

009 

1,865 

1,192 

9,100 

482 

1,SW 

8,803 

Total - - - 

87 

son 

4,079 

1,865 

1 

1,122 

1 

s,ieg 

4S2 

SkSM 

10,265 


SXATEMBNT II. 


! Hindne. 

. 1 

Mahomedans. 

Others. 

Total. 

1 

* 1 

Pupils - - 1 , 13,318 

1 

1 

1 

a 

S,888 

1 

114 

10,O6& 


III. — Unitekbitt Exahikatiok. 

20. In December 1865 Oude sent its first students to compete for the Universit}’ 
Entrance Examination. This event, as an indication of educational progress, and a si^ 
that the province is making up for past disadvantages, and step by step advancing to an 
equality with the older provinces, is interesting. The following statements wow the 
i:eBults of the examinations in 1865 and 1866 : — • 

Statekekt I. 


• 

* • 

Tears. • 

Number 

of 

Candidates. 

, M , 

Passed 

✓* 

From 

GoTernjneiit 

Beboobe 

, 

1 

j From Private • 

1 

9 

1 Schools.# 

• 




• 

• lewi - - - 

11 


6 

, leee- - • - 

■88 ; 

* » ^ 

• 




• 
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Statbkbnt II. 


JHuatB ' 

'dumber 'j 

PASSED IN 


FxiiuSxii ik,. 


of 

XnAtltllftiotts 

of 

Gaodldetei. 

1 

Fint 

DiviaioD. 

1 

Seecmd 

Diviidon. 

Third 
DirUion. i 

English* 

Second 

Luigmge. 

'"'I 
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21. The ftilure of the candidates from Fyzabad and Otmao sillah schools last December 
was a disappointment to the pupils and their teachers, but is realljr not surprising. 
Boys usuwy take seven or eight years to reach the Entrance Examination standara, 
whilst those who failed had not been reading live years, and, from a deffciencpr in the 
number of teachers in the two schools, had, lor the year nreceding the examination, been 
left pretty much to themselves. The circumstances of the two schools will be described 
further on ; I need only say here that the unsuccessful candidates have resumed their 
stupes with much spirit, and .under more favourable circumstances, and will present 
themselves for exammation again in December next. Of the 12 Canning College 
students who passed the entrance examination in 1865 and 1866, eight are reading for the 
first examination in Arts. 


IV. — Govebnment Schools. 


23. The increase, as compared with the preceding year, is shown below: — 
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The ii^orea^ is principally , due to village schools opened ducuig ^ ynar. ‘ If will be 
.':c|isbi^ed tlmt ithe avnrf^ attendfince of pupils is 80 per cent. the suimber on theroUs; 
^^I'diMKimwrhat lesi IbainM^ the preceding year; but t^e :l^<|E&3^<*off b. expliened by tim 
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A.-:^ZXLiIiAH SCBOOliS. (SOHOOI^S OF THE HXQHEXt CXiASS.) 

96. Zillah schools are« on the -whole, well maintaining their position ; the total nnmher 
of pupiJa, the average attendance, and the income from fees, although the latt|^ is for 11 
months onlj, being ectch in advance of last year. 

27. It is unfortunate that, with one or two exceptions, the Sadder stations of Oude are 
in themselves vei^ indgnificant places Omitting Lucknow, where there is no zillah 
school, Fyzabad is the only omislderable town in the province, and the school there has 
now 300 pupils. Hoy Bareilly is a tolerably populous place, and the Government and 
Mission schools togeuier have 211 pupils, although both institutions are comparatively 
new, neither having existed three yeara The attendance at both F^zabad and Bey 
Bareilly will most probably still further increase. The remaining eight stations are 
scarcely better than villages. The number of pui>ils in these schools will, 1 hope, increase 
as the stations improve and education permeates strata of ^society not yet touched ; but 
wc cannot fairly expect any immediate or rapid increase. In the l*iinjab the average 
attendance at the 24 zillah schools in 1865-66 was set down at 6,610, which gives an 
average of 275 .per school. This large attendance has been attained within the last two 
or three years by a system of brandi schools located in populous mohullahs of. towns in 
which zillah schools, are situated; the branches are connected to some extent with the 
central institution, and their pupils are therefore all counted in the zillah school return. 
Sadder statiors in Oude afford little scope for this system. 

28. * As mi|^t be expected, a large proportion of the pupils admitted into superior schools 

leave without ever reaching the higher classes, and therefore carry away with them only 
a comparatively awmll portion of the instruction wc are prepared to impart. At the 
beginning of tlie past year, the number of pupils on the registers of zlllan schools was 
1,395 ; during the year 910 loft, and 948 were admitted — that is to say, 65 per cent, of 
the material on which our teachers* work has been changed during the year. It should, 
however, be remarked that a considerable number of the clianges arise from a mere 
transfer of pupils from one school to another, owing to their guardians clianging residence, 
or from the system adopted regarding scholarships, which wilT be described further on. In 
such cases n o th in g is lost, for the boys resume their studies In one school pust where they 
iefib off at the other. Again, it should be observed that there is a certain proportion of 
our students (which may bo taken at from one>third to half of the whole), who come to 
^school well knowing that education is a work of time, and fully prepared to remain. 
Changes amon g this class of pupils are not frequent. I have watclied tne.fluctuations in 
attendance dunng the year with much interest, and have taken pains to discover the 
cause, and adopt any check which appeared practicable. Head masters send every month 
a detmled statement showing the age and social position of each pupil who leaves school, 
with the time he remained, and the cause of his removal. A large projKtrtion are struck 
off the rolls for invete»te irregularity, resulting most frequently from poverty ; then 
comes change of residence, ** obtained employment,** " gone in search of employment,** 
*« fath ef reqmred him to work,” **too poor to remain,** and occasionally **gone to a 
•fc fi^lrtj».K ” (indigenous school). « These are the proximate causes ; but the retif difficulty 
is the absence of a large mimUe class, intelligent enough to iqipreciate a sup^ior educa- 
tion a nd rich enough to keep their children at school. Govemm^t em-ployM^ especially 
those whose duties require a knowledro of Bngliah, form a nuoleuswf suelt a class, which 
is graduidly being strenc^ened ' by - me more advanced zemindars, bankers, juio shop- 
keepers ; Imt as a rule theie persons fiiid it hard; to give up the idea tiiaL the educatiou 
tiiey their forefathers have reemved is ihif^ent for their children ; they are begin- 
nihg to send, thenr. boys to our sdbodls, but tlunk it unreasonable tint wc'shonld want 
to keep ifos or seveh yesxs. In sonte scdibols,. teachers have been told to levy n 

smal]; ^teshee and to raise, the mininwrtn .montUy fee from one to two annas — ^the 
olgeot bidiig to bhedk levity and keep boyai^ht tttio do not intend to make some effort to 
Btaj. I am, however, averse to ttmng too for in direction at present, lest we should 
de]£^ really paae hoys from obta&ing the small amount of inatmotion which they can 

3^. T 3 * . afford. 
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ABbv4. t am two f^ia^ attwijiihiiiee a atfaool'ia very bekie- 

ifioUd: a pupil learaa to. veraacalar boeiks, to tnite Mi eorcSsuvcT aad 

woek iniius lu ** JB^Lee^T* is not to be despised} bat ^ Is all the benefit 

be -derives ^mi iasehejrt.'^siu^r at sebool — he comes in oootef^ with a superior civilisation, 
grows aocustomed.'^ 'Tegtdar discipline and punotnulity, imbibes a respect- iolr educatioh 
and for that ceibsemeni' and civliiBa'fion of wnich so mMoty signs are apparent . in a weU> 
ordered school^ suad lastly, gains impressions of the beneficent intentions of Oovemment, 
which we may rea^aldy hnpe will remain in after>tife. Z have no statiwdcs to enable 
me to judge , whether the attendance at school in Bengal and the NOr& Western 
Froviuoes' 'fi.uotuates as much as that of schools in Oudo. In the I'uxyab there -were 
7,302 pupils on the rolls of zillah scliools at the close of 1864>65 ; during the eiuuing 
year. 7;;^0O (or nearly 100 per oont.) left, an^ 8,2^0 were admitted. We are, therefore, 
m diis rewect more fortunate than Punjab. 

Xioeid funds were expended as described in paragraph 18 of my last Be]^>ort. The 
school libraries, which are [trovided from fees, are slowly increasing. 

31. In September last a general exmnination of AngJo-vemacular schoeds was held — 
the four senior classes by means of written papers, the lower classes orally by the 
several head masters. It is proposed to hold a similar examination every year, and to 
include in it, as soon as practicable, the more advanced vernacular schools. The 
marks gained for a first examination are tolerably satisfactory. 

32. At Ihc beginning of the year the course of studies prescribed for each grade of 
Government schools was carefully revised, and some changes made. 

. 33. Prom the first considerable practical difSculty has arisen from the fact of there 
being in Oude two entirely distinct vernacular charaoter&-~>tJrdu and Nagri-<-each having 
claims of its own not to be lightly neglected. The common>spokeu language ' of the 

E rovince is Hindi, with a large admixture of Persian words, the proportion of the 
itter varying from a maximum in our lo'w courts to a minimum in remote country 
villages. The written characters in actual use are Urdu and Nagri, with its corruptions, 
Kaithee and Mahijani. Urdu is easier than Nagii to write, and being the character 
used in otur courts, and a kindbf lingua franca understood all over India, is most nsefvd to 
boys in after-life. On the other hand, Nagri has the more perfect alphabet, is far easier 
to read, and is the native dress of the vernacular of the province. Kaithee and hlahajani 
are merely corrupt forma of Nagri, the tops of the letters being omitted, the vowels wholly 
or i>artly left out, and the letters themselves mutilated. 1 believe no such thing as a 
plated botdc in Kaithee or Mahajani exists ; but bankers, shop keepers, and put waris 
(village accountants) keep their accounts in these characters, and use them in their busi- 
ness correspondence. As a general rule, the persons just named cannot read the printed 
Nagri at all. and look upon it as rather a useless accomplishment. In attempting,, then, 
to judge from present usage what vernacular characters should be taught M schools, the 
Cttse 8t<)od thus ; all persons connected with courts and offices, all candidates for Govern- 
ment employment, adl Mahomedans, and nearly all educated Hindus, use Urdu (the 
character introduced by the Maliomedan rulers); pundits and other Sanskrit scholars 
write pure Nagri ; whilst the whole trading community adopt the corrupted forms men- 
tioned above. 

34. From tbe outset Kaithee and Mahajani have been excluded fixim the course of 
studies, there being no books, and it being well known that a NafOT scholar can master 
the two written characters in a few weeks. As regards Urdu and Nagri, no favour was 
shown. A pupil on entering a zillah or tahsili school, was allowed to choose either, and 
confine lus attention to that exclusively. This proved to be practically very ineemvenient, 
for, though the Urdu element preponderated largely, each class was broken up into an 
Urdu and Nagri section, requiring separate tuition, which; with the number of tea<diers 
available foi- cimh school, it was impossible to supply. Under the new scheme all pupils 
in zillah stdiools are taught Urdu, exiiericuoe having shown that this, though essentially 
foreign, is under present circumstances, far more popular than Nagri. Kaw class, how- 
ever, Irom the fourth to the seventh, unless specially exinnpted, is seat for cme or two 
hours a day to the pundit, to le^m to read and toidie the Noyrt character. 

35. In the old zillah scheme Knglish was not taught in- the rixth and seventhvclosses. 
To make rootn for a more gradum approach to the eatranoe examinatioa course, the 
Kaglish Primer is now taught in c^s- Vl. Persian gramifiar and reading have also been 
. made a part of the couiae, with a view to imjprove the vernacular Urdu. . Native scholars 
are unanimous m the oninion that elegance m Urdu composition can bo attained only, hy 
fea<%ig Persiafi, and why regard time' spent in reading Urdu as thrown away. These 
yiowb ^ doubt exaggerated; but as there are a large number of Peisiaat weeds and 
|Shpii^ in^thw current language of. the province, a knowledge of- .|*en£aa m dbuhtleas 
u«d|ii4*.,and, as it is meewp^O^ a very favourite sulqect aao^ns^ resq^eeti^e natives, Hkidu 
soalei^ losa 'than Mahomedkn^ihp chaise is Ukeby to be pqin^tt. 

.38. At 1^. 'Of-..l^ year tsndml; ze-viewy tiie aanotkrimd eatshHsluneBt for 

zillah osheti^fwacf, five maate^ for Fyaaibad,y«nd fisfur. iiw each of the remaioang nine 
instilati<m, shaking a total of 41 teachers. Tn F«hr«wi 7 lMt sanction of GovenuuMit 
was receivea -to three additional masters for Fyndhnfi adlool, aad one each finr Gondah, 

Oonao, 
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Oonao, $ult 9 Dpore» and Seetapore^ np^nit f ip^ of 48. The 'Snmber of oUtsaea at 
wQi^ 7 «ftei! i^iw^ them. M .oeacrib^^i^^ 58* and several of the^ baing vety 
ace bilOKm into sections, so that tha totm nnmW of groups for wmvli i]|^|ftnictioii 
has to he provided may be set idbim at tp. The additional teachers recent^ samc^ioaed 
vill pemosi uaeftd, and, mth the dd of 'assistant masters and monitors pam fioin sub- 
spriptMHie and fees, zUlah schools vHU now, 1 hope, be able to .go on smoottdy for another 
year. 


B«---Ajtai»<>‘V&RKaciJX.AJt Tahsiu Schools (MiddlI! Class Schools). 

42. There are 19 schools of this class. At li one id each district except Luck- 
now) an establii^ent as noted in the margin. Is maintained from In^eriid funds. At 
the remaining eight schools the vernacular establishment only is paid by Government ; 
W rme or more English teachers, on salaries varying iroin 2.5 to 80 rupees, are paid from 
sulboriptions. Since the close of the year the swaction of Government has been received 
to grants-in-aid from Imperial funds to the extent of lialf the cost of the English deiwrt- 
ments of four out of the eight schools. The principle thus sanctioned is important. 

44. These schools have mmntainecl their populmnty and uscfulnces. The total number 
on the rolls, average attendance, and amount of fees collected, show a decided improve- 
ment on the preceding year. In five schools the average attendance is slightly less than 
in IBGS'OO, in diree it is the same, whilst in 1 1 schools it has increased. 

45. The totid expenditure on the 19 schools for the 1 1 months was 25,938 rupees, 
which was mode up thus: — 
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Each pupil cost Rs. 16. 4. 6. for the year, of wliich Government paid Rs. 10. 12. .5, 

46. In schools of this class we endeavour to give a good vernacular education, and, in 
addition, sufficient English to fit a man to be a clerk or to fill similar positions requiring 
ability to read, understand, and copy any ordinary English com)K>sitios. Till this year 
the course of studies was the same as for the lower classes of zillali schools. As, liow- 
ever^the object of Ihe two kinds of institutions is different, it was thought desirable to 
draw up a #paratc scheme for schools of this class, complete in itself, and yet such os 
could he got through in about five years. Use is made of the vernacular as a medium 
for imparting knowledge on general subjects, whilst English is read merely as a language. 
The scheme now used provides that Urdu or ^agri may be selected (according to 
locality) as the principal vernacular, in which instruction is imparted in grammar, geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, mensuration, and ihe elements of algebra and geometry, llic second 
vernacular, however, is not entirely neglected. Wherever practicable, each class leiwns 
to read and write it. English reading and writing arc taught in classes I. to IV., and 
Englisli grammar in classes I. and II. 

48. It will be observed from what has been said that these schools cannot be condemned, 
as such institutions sometimes arc, fur giving only a smattering of English.” Whatever 
may he tliought of the value of “ a little English,” none can object to the substantial 
vernacular education at which we aim ; but it may well be doubted whether the imper- 
fect knowledge of English gained at such institutions is so worthless, or the process by 
which it has been acquired su little deserving of resjicct, as is sometimes imagined. The 
study of a fiareign tongue is, and always has been, considered good mental discipline, and 
a very proMr part of ^hool education. There seems no reason why English, which to 
natives of India is a most difficult language, should be hn exception* to this rule. But, 
besides tbe mental training involved, there are many practical advantages connected with 
the study of English, even to the extent practicable at such schools as these. It leads, in 
‘many pases, to profitable em^oyraeut, opens the way to closer and easier intercourse with 
the ruling race, and g\vcB to those who have inclination and ability to fuljpw up their 
studies, the key to a literature which is certainly not less valuable to a native of India 
than any foreign literature, ancient or modern, is to Englishmcnt Nor^ust it he sup- 
posed that non* of the these schools do follow up their studies. Djut^ng the post 

year the more advanced Tahsih schools have eacli sent two, three, or foui;^ representatives 
to ^ neighbouriiig ziUah schools, and there is. every probability that those who show 
spei^'abw^ will in due time find their way to Canning College, and eventually become 
as good Enyush scholars ah can he found anywhere in India. 

52. TheTnSpeptar makes the Jbllowhig g^nersA remarks regarding schools of tliis 
3^7, , T.4 . , class; 


English teacher. 
Urdu teseher. 
Nagri tosobsr. 
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lUMi b^o jbmdjvfii^, di£lc»ilt U) iMcp.^jie i^k<ijj|o«v 0 ni|U!ai 4 r. tdiools in goo<l 
working order., to tbe.ii^ ^lac^ ebQ«ld..n) 9 se 8 a an unoiiiit 

cf Ea^idi knowledg!^ .«wdh .rwrely be . got for. Ilh»:t0io^ Hitb^ no 

Buitabie men brnre .|)^ilj^in. tbuji plx>Tiac«if and it bae begin, tbeqe 

from tbe Kortb Weg|^ Pnovi^ and Nilgai. Drawing native land. 

impU^ pi»ribg .^diein they cotild get' at .borne. 1liSiiikMilio^)^(b neoeived an 

Eu^iefa emealion oMeot to being sent to out-of'tbe-way plaoee. If aaiaia » reajPlT wordi 
having, be will eoon and mote congenial onployment elsewhere. In a few ^^eara jneut^r of 
well^Mneat^ ^ung mmi will bo Ooming out of our own bcImioIb, and tbete. wiQrbe v^}r 
to serve on aniul salaaieB ne^ their own homea*’ 

dS, This difficulty above alluded to is one that must arise where edpoa^n is in its 
infaimy. ImpoHed labour is always expensive, and we may look forward wi^ .confi> 
dence to die times when more efficient teachers will be avaUable at the salaries we offer. 
At the same time it sbould be remarked that we have little reason to complain of our 
present teaohera With few exceptions they have done extremely well. 


C.— Vesnxculab Tahsili Schools. 

The average attendance has risen from 665 in 1865*-66 to 612 in 1866-67, or more than 
20 per cent. The attendance is over 80 per cent of tbe average numW on the roUt 
Each pupil costs nearly 10 rupees per annum, of which Government pays 8^ rupees. 

The practising school connected widi the normal school, Lucknow, has now 89. pupils, 
and is a useful institution. The students of the normal school attend in turn to learn 
their practical duties, and considerable puns are taken to make the institution as good a 
model as possible. 


Village Schools. 


Two hundred and three new schools have opened durinc the year, and at its close 7,462 
pupils were under instruction. Of tiic whme number ^ schools, 100 have only been 
open seven months, and 102 more only three months. It takes some time to get tiie full 
confidence and respect of the villagers, so that the attendance is less tiion it will be : ne> 
vertbeless tho statement shows an average of nearly 28 boys per school. As the majority 
of the schools have been open less than a year, the average expenditure (40 rupees) per 
school is not to be taken as tbe normal rate. The average ordinary cost of village 
schools will probably eventually be about 100 rupees per annum per school. 


^ 65. It may be well here to state brie^ what we hope to be able to accomplish in this 
direction when the cess is fully levied. The cess is expected to yield about 1 1,000 rupees 
per district per annum. Of this 1,000 rupees will be absorbed by the normal school, and 
about 1,500 rupees for books, Tent,rc])airH, &c., leaving 8,500 rupees for teachers, wMcb, at 
an averse of 100 rupees each, will give 85 villageschools per district, or 1,420 for the pro- 
vince. The area of Oude is about 23,000 square miles. Deducting the area of towns, 
which are provided with superior scliuols and jungles, which will require none, we may 
set down the area of the agricultural districts at 20,000 square miles. This gives one 
village school to every 20 square miles, t.r., we shaU be able te-place a school under a 
well-trained and lairly-paid teacher, within two and a half miles of every child in the 
province. 


Maaib«r of Ttoeben. 
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66. In my last Beport I described the course of studies for village schools, and though 
some of the text books have been changed, the course is substaut^y the same. Wi^ 
reference to this suldect, the following general direction is given at paragraph. 7 of the 
** Instructions to Deputy Inspectors:”^** In all schools the deputy inspector’s first efforts 
should be to secure good reading, writing, and arithmetic. He wi^ insist' on the reading 
being slow and distinct, and int^elligent to a peiwn without a book. Teaehers should be 
uig^ to pay jjariicular care to the handwriting. Copybooks dmuld be used in every 
school, and special rewards given for neat and mstinot writing. Writing from dictation 
riiould be practised frequently, and the senior boys should be taught to write*letters, 
petitions, Ac. In arithmetic accuracy and neatness should.be required.” . 


67. With very few exceptions, the teachers How in charge of 
* MiryefEixM! village schools h4ve been trained in the normal so^^, ]^elmow. I 
10 t^pect {fer <nenKm .8ti|^ in paragciigh 44 of my last Beport that the salwies of village 
.9 takers vari^ frean 6 rupeeO to 10 nqtetik pei^ iHeiiaem^ ex* 

S . ? ' ” pressed an opinion that less than 6 rupeea os^bt hot td he j^vjta to 

e|”. ' ” a iB!Sa.**in^sed to be capable iff inateii0tbg4lm rest (fftiie village.’’ 

. r*" ; ^ lu jiheso news the Chief Commianottsv wan plsased to <x>oc^^ 

Tito margibfd imte shows .the. hilsiiBa drawn at the doaa.iff. -lO topees h^ng w 
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1^. Witb ft view lo induce xeepeotabiniiien to offer themeelves as candidatea> «aid aiao to 
Migttlate t^ in^otion of deaervW tM<diftis« ft <ff salanea* has, wiA 
the lupproirtd. of the Cinef Cdmroiaaioiimi Ijoen now fixed for each district. tetWfat««,«t6«ipewp«t 
This triU he made known, and borii oandidatei and teachers will then under- fS ^ I ^ 

etand exactly what to expect. iP'romorion from one grade to another will is e " 

be made when die sidioon are examined in the cold season by the director la m lo « 

orhs^eotor. m „ •«ie^,7>ift>ndM. 

fi9* It. is sarisfiictory . to be able to report that, with few exceptions, the teachers 
sent out from the normal school do ^eat credit to that institution, are appreriated 
by tlie villagers, and are doing much good. It' would be unreasonable to expect 
no defects, considering that the schools are all new, are, for the most part, held in very 
nnsuitable houses, and riiat the work of teaching is as novel to most of the masters as 
learning is to the great majority of the pupils. Keverthelcss a good work has been well 
begun. During the cold weather I personally examined about 20 of the village schools 
in Oonao. I found, over and over again, boys who read before me a vernacular book of 
ordinary difficulty, tvho wrote correctly from dictation, worked proportion sums, and hod 
begun to study geo^pby, who, 18 months before, had not learned a single letter, and 
had no hope or intention of doing so. ' 1 invariably sent for the Lumberdars, and invited 
all the villime to hear me examine, and my conviction certainly was, that a large number 
of the peo^o appreciated the means of education placed by Government within &eir 
reach, and were grateful for them. Very many arc, no doubt, still influenced by old 
customs and traditions, and fail to grasp the idea that their children are to begin to read 
and write. The feeling is, however, not that education is to be despised, but that it is 
too good for them. Strange to say, some such feeling seems to prevent many from 
sending their children to sdiool who readily admit that learning is a good thing, and 
would like to obtain it I believe an order making education compulsory, would rather 
be welcomed by many who have not the moral courage or energy to take the first step » 
and shake themselves free from the customs of their forefathers. 

70. The junior inspector, Munsht Durga Prasliad, writes thus of village schools in 
Oonao, which he examined carefully : 

The readiness with whicli tiie people assembled round us to witness the examination, 
the pleasure tlioir countenances expressed in seeing their hoys’ abilities tested, the 
willingness which the generality of the zemindars show in rendering assistance to our 
schools, tlie increased attendance and amount of fees collected, are all sure proofs that our 
schools are held in high estimation by the people generally. 

Tliore arc, indeed, some localities where the people object .to our system of teaching 
vernacular hooks only ; hut such places are comparatively few, especially consisting of 
towns or large villages, which are peopled by the richer and higher classes ; there is no 
such objection amongst the agricultural and jioorer classes, winch fonn the great bulk of 
the population of the province. It is gratifying to see amongst such people some of our 
school hoys read and write fluently, and solve sums in fractions. The only objection that 
I heard from tlicse people was that their boys could hardly spare time from agricultural 
and professional labours to attend school.” 

F£ifAi.£ Schools. 

72. The statement of Government schools given at para. 22 includes six female schools. 

These have been opened during the year, and must be regarded as experimental. 

73. It was thought derirable, when this department was organised three years ago, to 
postpone any attempt to open Government schools for native females till education had 
made some progress. Liberd grants were, however, offered in aid of any effort which 
might be made either by natives themsel'ves or others on their behalf. Excepting mis- 
aionories, none responded to the offer. Still, tlie success of the missionary schools in 
Lucknow showed that there was no insuperable difficulty in getting pupils, and it seemed 
likely tbai^ if Goyernmeut schools were wened and all expenses paid, a commencement 
might ho made without further delay. T^o jiut this to the test, six schools hare been 
opened during the year, one at Hydetgurfa, a second at Shahahad, and four more in the 
mty of -liucknow. These ore ^ced under the core of trustworthy persons, and the result 
is being watched. The year clesed with an aggregate of 83 pupils. 

Koxuial Schools. ^ 

74. At the beginning of the year under review there were two normal adhsols at Luck- 
BOtw and FyxftbM ; the lattw being, however, only a temporary auxiliur of the former, 
wheKe.thete'^was not auflhneu't accommodation for the^nill number of students. The 
e3^[)enM of; superintending two institutions bore heavily on the cess, and, on estimating 
the rec^pte f&r ;ffie ooming yeer, is was found ueoessary to curtail en>euditure on normid 
schods, ip |H0vide for iucrea^ ehargea of vlUage sohods. Alter the December exami- 
na^U, th^fore, (he students at Syzabad who bad failed fo obtain certificates were 
removed to Ludenow, and the former institution closed. 
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75. The normal. aohcM>l ltidliid«i A 8«tuor and jonior' The lormer oonnata 
of a small number ettadenta poepaidi^ for vetnaevdac laMwiiambitia in aaUab, taM^ or 
othw sttjwrior. aeboobk The-oumber ia- limited by tbo^ d ei ia aad ficir teachers of thiskiad* 
and seldom e^ce^ ll^-or 12. The junior depa^ent ocmsuts of % mobh. larger number 

are bmi^ trained as teachers in viHiwe schools. mmibsr is regulated 

by tho state of the oess fund. Students ore lodged' and taught firee# and, with fisw 
ceptions, receive an allowance for food and clothes. At the diose of the year there were 
10 students in the senior department, each of whom received six rup^s per tnensem from 
Imperifd funds ; and 196 in the junior dejmrtment, of whom 194 receive each four, rupees 
per mensem from tho oess. 

76. I explained in para. 47 of my lost report that, by order of Government, the coat 
of training vfllage teachers is borne by the cess, whilst the cost of training tahsil and 
other teasers is met from the Imperial revenue. The two normal schools cost during 
the year (including stipends to students) 24,359 rupees, of which Government gave 
3,911 rupees, and the remainder was derived irom the cess, &c. Each student cost 
Ms, 91. 9. 2., of which Government paid Ms. 14. 11. 3. Omitting the students* stipends^ 
each cost Ms. 45. 10. 3., of which Government paid Ms. 12. 6. 7. 


77. Half-yearly examinations arc held in July and December, and certificates awarded 
according to the 'results. Daring the year, 240 students gained certificates, and were 
apiiointod as teachers. Hie following statement shows the number of certificates of each 
grade which were awarded : — 


Tahsili Certificate, First Class 
Ditto Second ,, - 


Total - 


Village Teacher Certificate, First Class - 
Ditto Second „ - 

Total *- 



4 

- 

10 

- 

14 

_ 

99 

- 

127 

- 

226 


78. As each successive set of students pass out of the normal school their {daces are 
taken by others, who are, as a rule, brou^tfrom tlie district to which they will eventually 
return as sohuolmastors. Care is taken, whilst guarding against the danger of over- 
running the funds, to adjust matters so that no unnccessarj' delay should occur in esta- 
blishing schools, as the cess provides money for their support. Quarterly statements are 
furnished by the district revenue officers, showing the progi'css made in collecting the 
oess, and as soon as funds are available, a vernacular notice is issued, and copies distributed 
as widely as possible by tahsUdars, police officers, and schoolmasters, through the district 
fiom which candidates arc required. Tho object in view, the qualifications required, 
and the conditions ofiered, are clearly stated, and persons who wish to eii'ter the dopart- 
mout are told to register their names at the nearest tahsil, and present themselves for 
examination on a certain date at {»1aoes selected for their central position. The head 
master of the normal school, or some other intelligent officer, visits the several centres for 
examination on the date fixed, and successful candidates receive, orders to proceed to the 
normal school. The plan of sending round on c.xaminer has been found necessary, as on 
one or two occasions when this was omitted, and candidates were selected by 
tahsildars, many, on arrival at tho normal school, were found incapable of learning, or 
otherwise disqualified for the work of a teacher, and after wasting the time of the masters 
and drawing stipends for some weeks, had to be discharged as hopeless. In districts 
where deputy inspectors have been apiwiuted, 'the duty of selecting persons for the normal 
school, is entrusted to 'them. 

79. Candidates for village 'tcaoherehips, before admission 'to the normal school, ore re- 
quired to bo able to read and 'Write one of the vernacular languages correctly, and pre- 
ference is given to those who, in addition, know the simple rules of arithmetic. It is on 
encouraging sign tliat not a few now come up for examination who have previously com- 
menced the study of arithmetic in order to ensure their being selected. In the normal 
school thw study arithmetic, mensuration, including phtctical surv^ing# oamposition, 
geography (especially of India and Asia), grammar, and the history of India, j^ey re-‘ 
cci VC lessons the art of teachit^, and practice in the model schbeL When every 
district is supplied with teachers, I propose to .keep students two years in the nom^ 
Bchpol, instead of one f and as we shall also, as education spreads, get candidates with 
more infoimdtion to bwin with, the standard of village teachers, and therefore, of village 
sehoola, will gradually be raised, till they become all that can be desired. . 
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A. — ^Pbiyate Schools of the Hioueb Class. 

p 

84. The four institutions noted in the margin are included under this head. Ei^ht Caimiii||[ Cdlm. 
atudents of Canning College, who have passed the entrance examination, are now reading Mhnra ScSoal, 
for the B.A. degree. Strictly speaking, they should be entered under the head 

** colleges but as it is difficult to separate the expenditure of the college departeaent Waseeimmji 
from that of the school, and as, with this explanation, no misapprehension can arise, it was Bu^ten Minion 
thought best to let the statement remain. Scilwl. 

85. The following extract from the Principal’s report on Canning College describes 
briefly the pr^ress of this important institution up to the close of the year. 

Canning Odlcge, founded by the talookdars of Oude, in memory of the late Earl 
Canning, was opened on 1st of May 1864. During the first two years of its existence 
the institution partook of the character of a superior high school, but during the last year 
it lias develoiHid into a college, with eight students in ^e college department. 

** The pnigress made during the three years will perhaps be most readily seen from 
the nui7i&«r of boys- receiving instruction at the end of each year. In December 1864 
the number of boys was 336. with an average attendance of 73 per cent. At the end of 
1865 there wore 456 boys, with an attendance of 80 per cent. At the present time the 
total number of boys is 542, and tlie average attendance in January last was 87 per 
cent. 

The fees paid by the scholars amount to 270 rupees per mouth. There are 71 free 
boys ; the others pay from eight annas to 10 rupees each per mouth. The college is open 
to all classes, but by far the greater portion of boys Icamhig English or Hindus, via. 273. 

The Mussulmans number 105, and Christians 19, three being Europeans, and the others 
East Indians and converts. 

The college, as now organised, comfirises fAr/re distinct departments, an Oriental 
school department, an English school department, and the college prmier. In the 
Oriental department no English is taught ; hut 45 boys read Persian, 30 Sanskrit, and 
70 Arabic. In the English school 389 boys learn English, 383 Urdu, three Hindi, 32 
Arabic, and 69 Sanskrit. The highest class in the English department, consisting of 37 
boys, is reading for the University entrance examination of the present year, while the 
second class, cn 43 boys, is prepariim for the entranoe examination of next year. Both 
ihese classes are very promising. The remaining 10 classes in the English school de- 
partment work out a graduated scheme, designed with the view of ultimately preparing 
wem for the University Examination classes. The college department consists of students 
who have matrioulated at the Calcutta University, and who are continuing their studies 
with the object of passing the First Arts Examination, and of taking the B. A degree. 

These eight students belong to different years, and have consetluently been divided into 
two classes, the one preparing for the First Arts Examination of December next, and the 
other for that of next year. *' 

“ Twelve boys from Canning College have passed the University entrance ex^uninotion ; 
six in. 1865, and six in 1866. ^ight of these undergraduates remtun with us, two have 
obtained employiiient, and the other two have joined Calcutta colleges to take up law 
and meffioine. ^ , 

**In coimeotion with the higher elasses, one of the chief objects of the founders of the 
institutkm is being suocessfttUy rmlised. The design was that the userulneas of the 
college should not oo confined to Lucknow, but diat the institution should be thrown 
open to the' natives of the province ^generally, and afford them means of carrying on 
to a blglter p^t the eduoation they may have previously received at the zillah sehools. 

The spools of ^zabad, Shahabad, Boy Bureiilv, Oonao, and Gondah have each already 
two or thiieeTepresentatives in the Canning College, and the nrobabUhy is that in a lew 
years’ time the above schools will be important feeders to our nigher classes. 
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8,301 

70 

3,748 

7 

642 
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With regard to ^eoomdttffitaod progreM of the 'boya )daritiff l^epoBt year, ‘while 
leaving the reports of tlie exainiii^ to tesUfy to the iiiittoi^y 31 Ittsi to say that, on 

the whole, 1 aim aathdled with their behaviour, and with the exertiotis made by them to 
reap the advantages «i6ered to them.'* 

!Q.-»PBXyATB SGHOOX.S OF THE MlDois ClASS. *' . , 

Hhe fbUowing statement shows the number of iustitutions, and the i^tsindapee at 
schools of this class for 1865->66 and 1866-67. The increase, it will bo observed,' is four 
sdbools and .202 pupils, whilst the average attendance for 1866-67 Is 212 more than for 
the pwceeding year : — 


INSTITUTIONS. 

Numbpr 

of 

Institutions. 

Number of 
Pupils 
on Hulls at 
closa 

uf the Year. 

Averegs 

AttencIsDce 

during 

tile 

Private Schools of the { * 

12 

987 

677 

Middle Claes -Ko-- 

11866-67 

16 

1,189 

860 

Increase . - - 

4 

20*2 

212 


C. — Fuivatb Scrooes of the Liower Class. 

92. The statement at para. 18 shows 38 institutions of this class >vithl, 325 pupils, 
against 36 institutions and 1,240 pupils last year. The Maharajah of Bulnunporc supports 
10 small schools, with an aggregate of 136 pupils, at villages on his estate ; these receive 
no Government aid. A very inferior vernacular school is maintained from the estate of 
the Bajoli of Mahmoodabod. It is to be hoped the young rajah, who was till recently a 
pupil iu Canning College, will take some interest in the institution now the estate has 
passed from the Court of Wards into his own hands. Nawab Nawnzish AH Ivhan, 
taluqdar of Baraitch district, has, during the year,^ opened two vernacular schools at 
Nawabgungo AlUabad and Nasirgunge, villages on his estate, which have now 29 and 41 
pupils respectively. Mention should also be made of the praiseworthy cuinduct of a man 
of much lower rank in life than those mentioned above ; I refer to Bisshum Nath, a 
jemadar, employed in the household of his Bxccllency the Viceroy, who has opened a 
very useful little school at his native village, Shunkcrporc Serai, Zillah Oouao. This 
school has now S3 j)upils, and receives a small grant (six rupees per mensem) from 
Government. 

In all aided schools some of the Government books are read, and in many the course of 
studies is identical with tliat of Government schools of the same class. 


Private Febiale Schools. 

94. There are 12 private schools for girls, with a total registered attendance of 325. 
Of these institutions one is for Buropean and Burasion girls, and 11 for ^Natives. The 
Lucknow Girls' School has 47 pupils, daughters of the poorer members of the Christian 
inhabitants of Lucknow or other stations. The Instruction imparted, and the general 
management of this very useful institution are satisfactory, but the committee are sadly 
crippled by want of funds, and can now take no child whose parents ore unable to pay 
the lull cost of her education. ^Bfforts arc being made to procure funds, and to place the 
institution on a more extensive bads. 

95. The 11 schools for native females arc connected witli the two missions mentioned 
scveiul times .in this report. Ton are in the city Lucknoii^, and one, which was open this 
year, at I^y Bareilly. The total number pupils is 2^6. The Lucknow schools^have - 
been two years at work, jand appear to be successful, excepting tbe^mericon Mmnon’ 

Sebo^. The pupils arc sdl Mahomedans, and putdattasheen, Hbd include hot a 
few adu^s. The ladies^ of tlic mission, who have charge of the r^ools, and take very 
gn^t inicrcB^^ln them, report that their pupils have made creditable progress in reading, 
writing, and •. 'needlework. One or two of the more advanced have obtained employment 
as teaiwers in pri'vate families.- I am not - permitted to examine., titese schools, but no 
objecuoiii.;?is made to. virits by Buro^iean ladies. There seems^tobe no doubt whatever 
that a ^>od' work is 'going on; And that the Government gpnant is well cgpent. - It. appears 
that native femaflds, with whom . the missionary ladies Speak pn the sulneot of edneatioo, 
arc geneitdly anxious to learn, bat ore prevented by thew hmslNuids ana fathers. 

96 . Mrs. 
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iKOlGttVOVB SC0OOLB. 

mJUi, ladigenoos eehoola aro AOt included in the statements aco^panying this report, as 
no reliable statements regarding them are available. Deputy inspectors are directed to 
£nd out where such schoms exist, and to visit the most important of them if they have 
time, tho object being (1 ) to collect information, and (2) to endeavour to improve them. 

99. Y&cy few indigenous schools of any kind exist in villages ; but in towns they are 
more or less numerous. They are cither Persian or Hindi. In the former, boys Icom to 
read. Karima. Amud Jfama^ Gulistan, JHoglan, and other Persian works, and to write 
Persian and Urdu letters. They' read no Urdu books, and do not attempt arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, or any of the subjects usually taught in Government schools. The 
number of pupils is generally very small. In Boy KareiUy the deputy inspector reports 
36 schools, whose aggregate attendance is onlv 172. *1 he teacher is usnally a private 
servant of the patron of tlte school, from whom he receives food and two or three rupees 

, per mensem in cash. Hindi schools are patronised by bunniaawnd other shopkeepers, and 
are ol^ten attended by 20 or 30 buys each. The curriculum of studies consists of the 
I^tlii* written character, the multiplication table, and a mechanical kind of arithmetic, 
enabling the pupil to work out rapidly questions of a certain typo in proportion and 
interest. No books "of any kind arc used ; neither teacher nor pupil being able to read 
any printed character whatever. 

100. It does not appear that any great improvement in schools of this description can 
be made at present. The Fersian teachers are, os stated above, generally private servants, 
and, so long as patrons are to be found who consider Persian all that is necessary, the 
course will remain what it is. The Hindi guru is paid to teach what the bunnia considers 
necessary, and, if he ceased to do this, pupils would cease to come. Moreover, his 
inability to read i)rintcd books ])rcvcnta his adopting ours, even if he wished. In some 
instances Hindi schools have been converted into Government institutions, and a trained 
teacher sent to give instruction in Nagri, whilst the guru contimies to Impart his own 
peculiar lore for a portion of the day. If he Icarus to read and write Nagri himself, he is 
promised admission to the normal school. 

La Mabtinieke College. 

101. This institution is nut under inspeution, receives no aid from Government, and is 
not iue.luded in the statistical siiitements. The principal has supplied me with the follow- 
ing particulars: — At the close of the year there were 271 pupils on the rolls, of whom 
186 were Christians (Europeans or Eurasians), and 85 Natives. All Icaru English, 230 
Urdu, and 35 Persian. The Christian department is held at Genei’al Martin’s house at 
Constantia. near Lucknow; the native department in the nity. In the former there arc 
81 foundationers', who arc fed, clothed, lodged, and taught free; '72 boarders, who 
pay from 15 to 25 rupees per mensem each ; and 33 day scholars, who pay from one to 
six ru))oes per mensem. In the native department there are 18 foundationers and 67 
day scholars, of whom 59 are free. Tho college is not alhliated with the University, but 
tho standard of the European department is equal to that prescribed for the first examina- 
tion in Arts. The course for the native department is considerably lower. No pupils 
are at present equal to the entrance examination. The institution cost, during the 11 
months, 72,702 rupees, of which 51,600 rupees was derived from funds left by the founder. 
General Martin. The remaining 22,420 rupees was rceeived from fees and the interest 
on savings of past years. 


V I.— ScHOLABsnirs. 

# 

102. A scheme for awarding small schnlat*ships to deserving pupils in schools was sanc- 
tioned by Government in JV^roh 1866. The objects in view wei'e — ( 1‘) to encourage advanced 
pupils in higher schools to remain till they complete the course and pass the entrance 
examination ; and (2) to enable deserving pupils of lower schoids to proceed to a superior 
institution. The scheme, therefore, included provision fur 30 scholarships, at an average 
of 6 rupees per mensem, to be awarded to pupils in higher schools, and 60, at an average 
of 4 rupees per mensem, for pupils of lower schools who wished to contiuae their studies 
at a more aavanced institution. Of the latter, 15 only arc to be given each year fur four 
years, till the urhole 60 arc absorbed, and then vacancies filled up as tiir<,y occur. The 
' scholarships are awarded to students ac^ding to the result of the September written 
exUdination or of examinations held, by myself and the inspectors when vre visit the schools 
in the cold 'tTeather. The amount avail^le for the past year was 2,520 rupees. 1 have 
'noticed above Ww useful this fund ta enabling me to remove pupils from inferior to 
superidr ulM schools. The'hope securing BC&larships provoa a powerful incentive 
to indusny mi the part of both teachers and papik. .. 
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VIl.— E]m.oTiai»T or Studbkts iir vox iV]axt,m 


1(M. lUa h one of the heads prescribed bv GoTemment on erhioh informarion should 
be given in eduoataonal reports. No ^stem has yet been introduced in this province for 
throwing oiMn^' subordinate Government appointments to. competition by 
.Should swm a measnre.be oonridered advisable, and the examination tunnmged to eni» 
brace, imt special professional subjeots, but the general branches of education whidi are 
taught in ordinaty schools, there is no doubt whatever, that these institutions would be- 
come far more popular than they are. On this point I quote the following remarks from 
tile Beport of the Commissioner of Baiswarra division : — 

^ **Somet^ff 'mi^ht be done, I think, to render the schools more popular if all tiie 
situations in the district courts were bestowed by competitive examinanone. A noticys 
might be published in the district in which the vacancy exists that a particular situation 
'18 vacant, and that it will be bestowed on the snccensful competitor, being a resident of 
the district, at an examiuation to be held on the 15th day after the issue of the notice. 

** The questions might be framed so as to test the candidate’s general information. 
Anybody, whether he hador had not attended the Government schoms, might compete.” 


Vm. — T he ENai.ifiH Lakocaqe in Inpian EpnoATiON. 


Yarn. 


1804-es 

leos-M - s 
leas-er 


Jearnii)j{ English at the 
Knd of Mie Ycmr. 

2,171 

2,750 

3,577 


105. The statement given in the margin shows the progress English education has 
~ Nooibfr of Popii* Jnade during the three years this department has existed. It is now 

' ~ admitted that, whilst the masses of the population of India can only 

be educated through the medium of the vernaculars of the country, 
higher education con at present only be obtained by.studying Eng- 
lish. Add to this the fact that the study of a foreign language is 
of itself a powerful moans of mental improvement, and the increase 
in the number of English scholars must be considered a matter of congratulation, it is 
a curious fact that a large number of the people of this province have so soon learned to 
value English. In nearly all Anglo>rernauaiar schools in Oude tlic boys would, if per- 
mitted, give the whole time to thidr English lessons ; and when examining vcmacolar 
schools, I have been repeatedly asked by pupils and parents to send an English teacher, 
it being generally added that a compliance with this request would double the n1 tendance. 
No doubt the motive generally is hope of profitable employment. In not a few instances, 
however, the object is to enable the learner to converse and corresjKmd with European 
officers. Severm talookdars keep private tutors for their sons, with the same object in 


view. 


106. The foUowiug statement shows the number of pupils learning each language at 
the close of the year and the total number under instruction. It will be seen that 22 per 
cent, learn English. The causes which moke Urdu more popular than Hindi have been 
noticed above (vide para. 32 ). As village schools increase, tlie jmiportion of Hin^ will 
no doubt become larger : — 


Number of Pupils at the close of tiie Year who learn 

Total Number of 


EnglUli. 

Urdu. 

Hindi. 

Persian. 

Sanscrit 

Arabic. 

Pupils. 

3,677 

10,137 

7,702 

1,920 

199 j 

120 

. 16,305 


IX. — ^Book Dep6t. 

• 

107. The arrangements for supplying education^ books continne to work smoothly. 
English bipoks, maps, &c., are procured from England, T/alcuttii, or elsewhere. Yeiv 
nacular books, except a few of which the copyright is resorved, are printed in Lucknow. 
There .is a depdt connected with my office, from which the stores kept' for sale by head 
masters .zillah schools are supplied. The first cost of stock and all incidental expenses 
are ohaiged to a fund of 10,000 rupees provided in the eduoationiil budget, and the pro- 
duce of ^es 18 paid from time to tunc into the Government treMury. Deputy inspectors 
obtain ^t^^lies of vernacular boojes direct from the printer, and pay for them from the 
cess. Thby supply 'village teachers, and deduct the cost, minus two annas per rupee dis> 
.count, from the teac^’s next month’s salary. During the year 39,162 books, maps, &;o., 
were sold for 5^885 mpees, being an increase of about 7,000 books, &o., and 1,000 rupees 
'valne, over the precediug year. Including books, fro., dietiribu^d as. prises, or supped 
gratis for school use, the total nnmber issued .amounts to worth 7,701 rupees. 

1Q8. On 
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108. On several of tl» exiatahj^VeriiMular booi^ 

were ooni^ered del^tive^ aud it to revise and oorreot ai^ 

prepare eubstitates for others.. The following new books have been prepared and printed 
doxukg the year: — 

1. Miytd-ul-Muhiadi.—J^ new Urdu Primer, by Babu Bam Chandra Seo> head 
' xaaster of the normal school, Ltucknow. 

2. Barem ProAasnfta.— A new Hindi Pinmer, by the same. 

3. Biduq, Chakra .^ — A second Hindi Header, translated from the Urdu Xktita--i-Ihn^ 
by Pundit Prithee Dutt. 

4. Bharttt Varshi Brittant . — A Nagri translation of the Urdu MUtvry of India 
( Waqeai~i~Hind)t made by Pandit Magan hall, of Canning College. 

6, Patra Iiipiha.’-—A. Nagri LiCtter Writer, by Pandit Kali Churun. 

6. Muutakhahatd-Urdu . — 'Parts I. and II. ; Urdu Headers. 

7. Kdn&n^AUm&d&rriain. — A Manual on Teaching and School Management, by 
Pandit Sheo Narain, Deputy Insjicctor of Schools, Luckdow. 

8. Gulzar Dahiatan . — An Hasy Persian Reader. 

9. Nigar Danjah , — Selections from the Persian Anwar-v^SaJieilL 

109. Cotiiuderable inconvenience is felt from a want of good Urdu and Hindi maps. 
Tliose used in other provinces have been lithographed in India, and are confessedly very 
poor. Tire Calcutta School Book Society has published Bengali maps, but these are 
useless in Oude. There are now thousands of town and village schools in various parts 
of India in which good plain maps in the Persian and Hindi characters would be most 
useful. It would be a boon to education if the Government of India should be pleased to 
arrange with some experienced Buropoan map engraver to supply these requisites. To 
meet immediate wants, I have had a few good copies of maps made for tahsili schools. 
As an experiment also, a native printer was engaged to lithograph an Urdu-Hindi map of 
the Bastern TTemisphere. The result is fair, but is, of course, immeasurably inferior tx> 
the ordinary Bnglish maps used in elementary schools at home ; these arc engraved by 
Buropeon workmen of great skill and experience, surrounded by all the appliances that 
modern ingenuity has - devised, and tlierc is no doubt but that equally good maps, in 
Oriental characters, could be made by the same agency, if the Indian Government under- 
took to buy a loir number of cux>ica 


EXTRACTS from the Rkpout of the Director of Public Instruction in the 

Central Provinces, 1866-67. 


B. — Financial ant> Geneual Statistics. 
7. The actual expenditure during the year w'as as fcdlows: — • 



From 

tuiperiul Funds. 

From 

Local Funds. 


Bs. a. p. 

ItSo a. p. 

Direction and its Subsidiary Charges - 

16,058 9 1 

276 - - 

Inspection and its Subsidiarjr Charges * 

01,687 8 -> 

2,264 0 0 

Instruction, including all Educational 
Expenditure not coming under the 
above beads • - . . . 

88,116 14 8 

•« 

2,81,780 2ii 3 

Total - - - ifs. 

1,66,462 12 4 

2,34,260 8^ - 


8. The 


• H ssari he-bonMia aiad thitin tUb^ead ril staSsnwats, the flares rilots only to 11 mouths. 

397** U 4 ^ 
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,8. The amwvjb expended on inetructiioa Ui 'the d^event gr>det> ;MlieeU below: 


CLASS «r SCriOOLS. 

Number. 



PuplU 

oil 

the RoUa. 

• 

Average 

U.ily 

AtieiWhna.. 

^ » 

' Ejrfietiilltttre 
from 

Imperial Kiinda. 

Expenditure 

from 

Loee l f unila^ 

^iCoft 

'«t. ■ 

. .Gtissniaiu, 

euh piiiA 

Total Coet 

Goveinmeiit 

for 

'^^lucatiBg 
each IHipll. 

Oovernment IndtitutSons : 






Nf. a. 

P- 

i7«. 0. 

P- 

Ife. eu p. 

JKis u. p. 

High«r Cla^i 

V 

- • 


1 

241 

228 

13,694 4 

0 

1,607 0 

- 

06 4 1 

80 1 ^ 

* Micldla „ 

A. 

- 


9 

1,74S 

i.ua 

14,811 16 

0 

0,109 10 

7 

18 0 - 

IS S I 

w »• 

B. 

- • 


15 

2,010 

1,161 

0,528 14 

10 

0,508 8 

- 

10 15 2 

OSS 

Lower Ciuis 

A. 

- 


81 

7.185 

4,900 

27,035 15 

1 

10,417 a 

3 

9 9 5 

5 10 1 

if M 

B. 

- 


srr 

22,573 

14,781 

705 11 

0 

l,tS,S48 4 

4 

7 13 0 

9 

»* ** 

C. 



ISO 

3,G21 

2,110 

050 

- 

15,335 0 

8 

7 3 11 

- 4 It 

)9urinal SebouU A. 

- 


1 

C5 

41 

1,583 13 

2 

4,553 J3 

4 

149 11 1 

18-7 

If a 

B. 

• 


4 

i 

CO 

82 

1,419 14 

6 

4,508 7 

3 ^ 

72 4 0 

17 5 1 

f| IS 

C. 

- 


1 

10 

19 

- 


4,403 10 

4 

231 13 2 

— 

Private Institations 

: 












Higher Ciass 

- 

• m 


1 

225 

ITT 

2,400 - 

" 1 

1 

3,110 1 

3 

31 2 1 

13 8 11 

Middle „ 

- 

• 


7 

838 

070 

9,137 14 

- 

9,221 11 

9 

27 2 T 

13 8 3 

Lover „ 

A. 

- - 


210 

1UI8 

6.163 

0,548 0 

" i 

22.185 4 

2 

4 n 4 

1 1 - 

IS IS 

IL 

* • 


493 

8,218 

6,419 

- 

1 

• 1 

17,989 8 

4 

2 12 10 


IS II 

C. 


• 1 

1 

22 

20 

• 

! 

859 12 

- 

42 15 10 

— 


Total • • 




38,234 1 

88,116 14 

3 

2,31,730 2 

3 

S S 10 

2 4 10 

Piilico Scho'ila 

- 






— 




• 

— 

Gaol Scboola 

- 

• - 





— 

1 

— 


— 

— 


Seotioks IL and III, — Colle&es. 

9. Pour pupilH of the Saugor School attempted the University Entrance Examiiuititni^ 
but they all failed in the Koglieh Examination, and two of them’ failed in Mathematics. 


Section IV.—Goveunment Schools. 

ji 


I. — Schools of the Hioheb Cbabs. 

AnwtftSeho^. report, this was the only educational institution in the Centriil Ph>- 

^ vinces which ropwed no progress. T regret to say that this year’s return shows retrogressioiL 
^ The numbprs or* the.rolls have fallen from 270 to 241'; the fees from 1,078 rupees to 884 
ntpees ; the to^l cost per pupil has risen fh>m 49 rupees to 68 rupees ; the cost to GoTem> 
. 44 rupees to 60 rupees. Thongh tlie numbers have decreased during the last 

few yoars/the proportion of senior to juidor students has greatly inoreased; ih the' three 
senior dasi^ titere a«''<! 43 pupils; in the three middle, 63 ; and in the four junior, 135. 
The average dafly attendance also is very good, being 94 per loa Jhs already stated, no 
student^ Bueoeeded in paamng the University Matrionladon ExtuniuatioB. I held an 
ex^ination of thn.seuior desses in.' the end of Januai^ last, aiid' 'wn* .disaj^mt^ with 
the reenlts.' 
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t; ; XI.>~doHOOx.i <»r tm MiDoiu* Class (A). 

12. .inthi8 sjre iododed Anelcwv^soiilsr Bolumlitf witb the exdeption oflSsi^rt 
snd these are sab-divided into siUah schools (A), and town schools with an 
department (B). r 

t 9.«-Ss»-dast year’s returns there wore nine schools and 1,539 pnpils; there are now 
34 sebo(d8» with 3,752 pupils. 

^ All the schools under B are sumtorted one-half by fees, subscriptions, and donations^ and 
aided by an equal amount from Grovemmcnt.^ Ten have been established during the last 
year, of which four are in the Mahratta districts of the southern circle. For thu of 
schools the course of study introduced is of a lower standard than for zillah schools; 
but should pupils wish to prosecute their studies up to the university entrance standard, 
I trust they may be enabled to do so by means oi the scholarships proposed by me in 
July 1866. 

24. As reuards efficiency, 1 place those which I had an opportunity of seeing du ring 
the year in the following order, Kamptee, Chanda, Boorfa4nporc,Bhandara, HodiungabaC 
Hinghunghat 

Town ( B), 


25. The only schools now in this class which existed previous to the year 1866^7 are 
the following : — 

^ During theyear 1868-67 this school, which before had existed as a grant-in-aid institu- Khaadwo. 
tion, was anulgaraatod with the town school, and now constitutes a prominng Anglo- Msiters - - 4 

vemacularinstitutionof 151 pupils, of whom 41 are studying English. Pu]^ . - m 


26. This gran^in-aid school has also become a town school with an aided EnglUh « . P”*fai. 

department ; during the year the number of English students has remained at 24. Papib* - loi 

27. There are 98 hoys attending this school, of whom 27 learn English. Msstow**?*^- 4 

Pupils - - 98 

28. In 1865-66 this was a grant-in-aid English school, giving education to 51 boys in tt i. 
English; since its fusion with the town school, the numbers studying English have 
decreased to 32 ; but this decrease I have reason to believe is only temporary, and caused pupils '• 
by an indifficrent teacher, who has been replaced, and by want of proper accommodation; 
this also will soon be remedied. 

The schools of this grade, which in 1865-66 only numbered five, now number 15 ; and 
since the close of 1866-67 up to the present date, 11 more have been actnally established, 
and applications for grants to three others have been submitted to Government. 


- 5 

- 195 


III. — Goveunmekt Schools, Loweii Class. 

Vernacular Town Schools {A). 

29. At the close of 1865-66 there were 96 schools, with 8,494 pupils ; this year there 
are 81 schools, with 7,185 pupils. The decrease is caused by the transfer of 15 schools 
v '^e middle class, the town’s people having subscribed for the addition of an English 
department. One town school in the city of Jubbulpore was closed at the end of the year. 
Mr. Champion, of the Church Mission Society, having undertaken to supply its place by 
a branch school from his Anglo-vcrnacnlar institution. Kotmthstanding that 15 of the 
most fiourishing of this class of schools have now passed into another category, the average 
number of pupils per scliool remains' at 88. The average d.ailv attendance is now 68 
gainst 65 lost year. The fees amounted to 2,243 rupees against 2,767 rupees in 1865-66. 
^e cost to, Government per pupil was Rs,5. 10. against Its. 5, 11. the previous 
year. 

30. Ill my last year’s report, the want of funds was pointed out as the cause why these 
schools had not made so much progress as they ought to have done. It has been found 
impossible to increase further the grant from Imperial revenues towards these schools. 
But the need for further funds vraa urgent, for, as 1 pointed out early in the year 1866-67, 
ea^ master had, on an average; 49 pufdls, and that the i;veragc pay of each master was 
.its. 12. 2. The total Government gtan^.for the masters of these schools \Pas 24,072 
rupees, ' An additimial grant of 7,368 ruitees was in February last made from mummpal 
fonds, and 2,532 rupees firom the 2 per cent, school ccss ; and I tnut th4t next year’s 
rpsults will diow a great improvement in aoqnirements of the pupils. At ptosent the 
proposrtion of boys w tiie lowest classes is very large ; but this is not to bi> wondered at 
when the panoily of masters is eonsidexed. I may note one instance where one master 
had to tCaoh 131 bpys, divided into five classes, his only assistant being one pupil 
teaeher. 

9 . 

i!M. This yearns totans show 577 tolslbls tritti 22,573 punlls, bei% an increase over 
lost yeSr <^31 schools and 3,589 pupilik There hiM been a oecareim ^,of three schools in 
JubWpore and one in ITimarS an increase of 10 in Baepore, six in Wordah, five in 
397. Seonee, 



Polioe Sdioola. 




S^ee, four in CluueAi^ Huhod Sombulporey tniro . Cllhldwan^ and 

Kajgpore, and one ^ Httndla. *. 

An increase nf pu]^ has taJtoh place in nearly every jUMaje^t>}41i«re is a falling off of 
eight ponUs in Hoi&ungalwd and 41 in Bolaspore. In Hie Allowing iSstriots the werease 
ienuuiea;-— 


Chindvrara > 

Seonee » 

Baepore 

' Chanda - 

Bhundara 

Bagporo 

Wurdoh 


85 per eeii£ 
62 „ 

48 
43 
38 
34 
33 


22 

22 

22 

i2 


■ ,The average number of boys per school is 38, being four more than in last year’s rctnms. 
The fees in 1865->66 were 3,016 rupees; this year they amount to 2,753 rupees. 


Girls' (C). 

37. The numbers have increased from 91 schools, with 2,361 pupils, to 130 with 3,621 

f irls. There is au increase of nine schools in Jubbulpore, seven in Chanda, fire in Sum- 
ulporc, four in Kursingpore, Kagpore, and Hoshungabad, two in Bhundara, and one in 
four other districts. 

38. Several of these sch(M>ls have made wonderful progress, but a large proportion of 
them is next to useless, and for the reasons given in para. 22 of last year’s report, 1 cannot 
recommend their increase, except as therein stated, where tlic people are willing to pay 
fees, or in a district like Cliindwai;a or tlie Uj>per Godavery, where as yet not a single 
school has been established. Pcrha^is the best girls’ school in the Central Provinces is at 
Bhundai'a. where there is an efficient native Christian schoolmistress, the sohool-housc is a 
free building, situated in a prominent part of the town, and there are several native gen- 
tlemen, both official and non-ofiieial, who take a real interest in its progress ; ladies from 
the school committee. There is another good school also in the Bhundara district, at 
Kninptha, established and well looked after by the late tehseoldar, Keshu Scoram, whose 
daughter was one of the most advanced pupils. P'urther still, from Europeau iuflncnce, 
tlierc is a creditable girls’ school at liutta, with the daughter of the zemindar, Gunput 
Rao, iti the senior class. There is also at Burwai, in Niinar, a school containing 51 girls; 
the highest class being equal to the third in a hoys’ school ; besides reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, the giils are taught embroidery : all the jrapils are the relations of the most 
infliiontial people of the town ; and on the oxaniinatiou day a large number of the towns- 
people assembled and seemed dclightwl at Uie educational triumphs of their young relatives, 
i'lic success of this school is due to the tehsceJdar, Mahadeo Boo,' who appears to be a 
stroug advocate for female education. Another good girls’ school is to be seen at 
Wurrora; it meets in the house of Aurhaji Patel, a well-known and much-respected 
landholder of the Chanda district ; his daughters and hiccos form the senior class. There 
are several other girls’ schools in good order in different districts ; but I have specially 
noticed the above, in order to show that where any person of note and position takes a 
girls’ school under his patronage, its success is almost certain ; girls of the hotter class 
attend ; and instruction given to tltose in easy circumstances is more likely to be permanent 
and beneficial jn its effects than instruction given to the children of labourers. On the 
othci' hand, I regret to say that the larger proportion of girls’ schools in the Central 
, Provinces do very little good ; they assemble generally in some out-of-the-way corner of 
the towns ; no one except the district inspector goes near them ; the attenduice is exceed- 
ingly irregular ; the pupils are infants of five or six years of age ; and their acquirements 
nil. It is to the increase of schools of this description that I object, — the money expended 
on them could he turned to far better account in educating hoys. 

39. These scliools consist of two kinds; one for the education of constables in thmr 
police duties, and the otlier fejr the education of t he children of polioemen. In the fonner 
there arc 1,25U adult students, and in the latter 464. 

The inspector general uC police has, during the year, introduced the same course of 
instruction into these schools as is prescribed for all Government village schools. 
Many of them are in capital order; perhaps the best is Saugor: the Domob, Baepore, 
and Chiiiflwara schools arc also very good, and far above the average of ordinary tdUage 
schools. 


• Jail Schools. 

40. At the close dT the year thwe were 1,855 males and 87 females tinder instruction; 
«f these, 249 males aitd5 females were able to read and write; and 1,447 males and 36 
females who couK', roadCbut not write; and of that number only 137 conld read previoae 
to. admission ; 1,564 persons have, therefore, been taught to read daring their imprison- 
ment. I%e most satisfactory pre^ss has been ‘made, as was to be expdoted, in the 
tieintnd jails at Nagpore and Juotoipore ; arocog Hie diatriet jtuU^ Seoneeand Kuraingpore 
stand h!»»t ^ 

For the central jails, paid teachers should be employed: * ’ 









’ ■' '*.’.■•■ ■■• Ca^ei., , • ' . . 

. 41. In ibft ntarnt nf tiie OMteA^ofl'lin^s attending Oovemment sciioole^aot isdu^i^ 
pbB^or jj^)» I find l3iat there are ndw— 

33,1259 Hindoos. 

. . 2,863 Mahomedans. 

1,394 Others. 


87,616 


42. I last ynar remarked on the large number of Mahar (low caste, or out*oasteB) boys 
attending the Government schools in the Bhuudap district ; many of those boys are 
making great progress ; there are also several promising Gond boys to be met with in the 
Bhundara sohools. At ^e Moharee and Toomsur town schools, separate buildings have 
been erected for the Mahar boys ; this I cannot but regard as a mistake, and tending to 
keep up a distinction which no Government department ought to recognise. These boildmgs 
might DC used for the lowest school class, but not fur the outKsaste Mahars. Asa comment 
on tUs eKolusivenesa, 1 may mention tiiat the very best village school in the Jubbulpore^ 
district, with an attendance roll of over 50 pupils, has a Mahar teacher. 


iMngvtages. 


48. The languages taught are as follows : — 


English 
Maruatti 
Hindee- 
Urdu - 


1,278 

11,728 

20,789 

3,567 


Ooriva 
Tamil 
Telupi - 
SansKiit - 


1,594 

29 

235 

11 


44. The increase of stndents during the year in the ditiforent languages has .been as 
follows ; — 

English •> • - 44 per cent. ! Urdu • • . . 8 per cent. 

Mahratti - - - 34 „ Ooriya - - - 16 „ 

Hindee - • - 12 „ 

45. The fees in all Government schools have,during the year, increased from 8,930 rupees 
to 9,097 rupees. Allowing for the shortness of last official year, this shows an increase 
of about 10 per cent, j though not laige, 1 do not tliink it unsatisfactory, when the 
extreme dearness of the common necessaries of life throughout the Central Provinces last 
year is considered. For the same reason the subscriptions and donations have ftdlen 
from 37,096 rupees to 34,245 rupees. 


. Nobmal Schooi.8. 

. • 

Angl<h-Vermcular for Males. 

46. During my absence in Europe in 1865, English had been introduced into the Nsgpon. 

Nagpore normal school ; the students, however, wore not such as were likely to make * 2 

much progress ; they were merely the most promising of the candidates for vernacular * * 8S 

masterships, and having to begin a new language late in life, I did not think they would 

ever be good enough smiolars. I therefore abolished the class, and called for candidates 
who had already attained a fair knowledge of English in our zillah schools ; 10 students 
were at once obtuned. For this department application was made in July for the 
institution of 20 scholarships — 10 at 10 rupees, five at 12 rupees, and five at 15 rupees per * 
mensem ; hut up to the present time sanction has not arrived, and the small candidates* 
dam is still supported by advances from the 2 per cent. cess. Besides ^e students 
trainiog for masterships, I proposed to admit to these classes a limited number of students 
Born aU ib^glo-ventaonlar schools in the Mahratti districts who might wish to read fur 
the ontrAnoe examination of o^e of the univ'crsities. The English students have already 
made great pr<^re8a, and eeve^l of them are superior in acquirements to the class of 
‘ men we have hithmrto obtuned from the Bombay Presidency as osastant English « 
teachers. * 

47. The Mahratti deprtmeht o£ the normal school is divided into three classes with 65 Maknitti Ospart- 
stuffonts (inolurive the 10 reading English^ Of these, 55 are stipenduu^ and 10 Iree. uient. 

Owing to- the great increase in the cost .d* living, the stipends of 3 mpem per mensem 
were abcfisheC and the followh>g iustitnted, -riz., 15 of 6 rupees, 15 of 6 rupees, and 15 
1 ^ 4 rupees** GCnse^ent on tins increase, applications have been firequent and selection 
has beda posnMei. Duritt tbe year 34 men were rejected after a ^rt trial, while 47 
men obtiim oertnUnttes amr completing the prescribed course of study; of these, 4 
pessed mketevfdaps oif town, and 4# villain^ schools. A large. Government building 
ni the Iwm made over for tike use or this normal 8chpol, .and as soon as some 

alteratiefis and npain are oemidsieil^ ill bapK^sible to acedtaunodatiou to about 

307..: X a 50 boarders. 
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50 botrden. At tbo reqnevt of tite Btodents tbemsolvof* norniaf and erenbg cImbos 
Slave been eetabliehed, and are vety trell attended ; tbeae olaiBee are anperintended by 
the aBButant master. After the half-yearly examination, in the b^Attdng of tbia month, 
20 of the most deBorvifig BlttdentB were sent on a week’s exonmon^to Bombay under 
chai^ of the head master. Tins, I thought, would be a good finiah to their eehool 
training. 

FernaeuUir (B), 

iTnibbulpefe. 48. At the October examination only five studonte obtiuned certificates, but at the 
Mastefs - • S close of iho year 21 were pronounced qualified as villa^ and two as town schoolmasters ; 

A^Os • >30 only eight, however, had studied both Urdu and Hindoe. A practising department has 

now been added to this institution, n here the students will be trmned m the practice of 
. teadiing. At present this school is far behind the vernacular department of the Nagporo 

nornud echooL 


49. I had an opi>ortunity of seeing this school in January last, and did not consider it 
Mmteis > . 2 in a satisfiictoiy state ; it has suffered from want of inspection ; the masters had become 

PnpOs - • 13 careless, and pupih, Instead of bi-ing lads from our town and village schools aspiring to 

become teachers, ucrc, fur the mobt part, elderly men, reduced to take to teaching as a 
means of livelihood. At the October examination none received a certificate ; and up to 
i4ho close of the ) ear no further examination had been held. The district officers were 
asked to obtain a supply of a bettor class of pujiils, and tlio inspectors will, in future, 
visit and examine the school mure frequently. • 


Batpon. 



Bdaqion. 
Xsstsn • 
PnpUs • 

msBSr. 


50. Tn last year’s rc]>ort this school was not favourably mentioned. Fifteen men have 
1 obtained certificates during the year, four of the higher or town school grade. The school 

10 has met hitherto in the same building os the /illah school, but a separate house has now 
been obtained, affording lodgings to the pupils. 

51. A bniall clat>s of four men arc now under training os masters at the town school of 
the plaec ; uhen these arc certificated, the training class \iill not be kept up. 

52. At the beginning of last official year a normal class consisting of 15pui>ilawas 
sanctioned for Kimar, as a temporary measure. The class was closed on the Istof tlanuary, 
12 of the students rccci^ ing certificates ; two of the men who failed subsequently received 
certificates from the inspector, Mr. Browning, on bis visiting Niiunr in March. 


Vernacular Female ( C). 

Nwmal School. 53. The ])rQgrcss made by the women attending this school at Nag]iore has been very 
. . 1 slow; lliev have now been 18 months under tuition, and the highest class are reatb’ng the 

rnpils • •II) 4ih Muhrutli liook ; they write slowly from dictation, and work sums in the four §implo 

rules I o' aiiihmetie ; the acquircmcois of the highest class are tlius not great ; but in order 
to test the expel inunt of having female teachers, the inspector will, beforo the monsoon, 
select a few of the most pmiuisi.ig, and place them in charge of girls’ schools in the ilis- 
tricts. An excellent building has lately been bought for this school ; but wo have hitherto 
failed to obtain a qualified female teacher. A tnuned native female from Bombay taught 
here for sonic weeks, but it was imjiossible for her to remain, owing to her previous engage* 
inent os mistress of a girls’ school in Bhundara. 


SeCTIOX V. — SUMMABT. 


Tn the whole of the Central Provinces there is, on the average, one school in every block 
of 7i miles square. The district in which schools arc most thickly planted is Niirsingporo, 
where one 1 h found ln_ every 3^ miles square; in lloshungabad, Jubbulporc, Saugor, and 
Sumbnlpore in five miles; in Nagpurc, Dumoh, and Nimar in six miles. The districtsin 
which sr bools are most sparsely distributed are the following : — 


Upper Godavery, 1 in 14 miles square. Chanda, 1 in 13 miles square. 

Mimdla - - 13 Baeporc - 12 „ 

But in eonneciiou with these iigurcs the very large proportion of waste land in the 
Upper Godavery, Chanda, and Mundla districts must be cdnsidcred. Again, as regards 
pupils, it will be found that throughout the Central I’rovigoes 1,000 inhabitants Tumidi 
only seven pupils. The district which shows best In tliis rcsiiect is Snmbulpore, where 
there are mpless than .30 pupils per 1,000 of population ; the next best districts are Saugor 
and Nuisingpore, but they show only 12 per 1,000 ; thb next in order are — 


I>umol< 
Nimar , - 

Bfaimdai'u • 
•lubbulpore- 


1 1 Hoshungabad 

10 Wurdah 

7 Nagpore 

Chindwara - 


7 

6 

6 

6 


The worst is Kaepure*, where tho average is under two; iu Belaspore and Sconce the 
average is only 3. 


66. In comparing oAe district with another as regards school attendance, the populons- 
nc««s of the individual pillages must be considered ; districts with a large amount pf level 
cultivated land, such as Nagpore, Bhundara, Hoshungabad, and Nurringpore, have a larger 
* , populawMi 
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popalftdon per. YiORgO'tlum lully dietariiMift/.l&e Mnnctlay' Clnndwara, and Seonae ; jtikl it is 
onljr ireasom^e to aapjpose iJiat tiliare -MW many more villages in HoshitagalMul ia^.w]ii^ it 
ia'{i0ssili3e-to ojpea.ascliool witit a {moqiebt of snccess than there are in Mnndlat the aver- 
age |>op«dation of the Imrmer being 880 souls, and of the lattm’ 104. 

Another point erhich must be bortm in^ mind is, that in tho districts which formerly 
fbnned the- Mugor and Nerbndda territoriei^ vernacular education under State inspection, 
and udth State help, existed for many years before it was introduced into the Msgpore 
territories { and in Chutteesgurh, 4A years ogo, not a single teacher of any kina wae 
proourahle, 

^ 87. After, therefore, duty considering these points, also the statements regarding classes, 

S ‘ven in paragraph 38, which show the acquirements of the pupils, it appears that amOhg 
le old Saugor and Nerbudda districts, education has progressed most in Saugcr, Dmnoh, 
Hoshungabad, and Nursingpere, and that it is most backward in beonee. In Niinar before 
its amalgamation, two years ago, with the Central Provinces, vernacular education had 
been inti^uced by Mqjor Keatinge, and fostered by his successors, and the returns now 
diow it little behind our best districts. 

Taming now to tho Nngjiore territory, tho Bhundara district stands first; the Raepore 
and Belaspore zillahs are by far the most backward in the Central Provinces. Again, on 
the borers of both these districts, cut oflfj it is true, by a broad belt of jungle, and inhabited 
by a different race, speaking n different language, is Sumbulporc, where tho greatest 
enthusiasm prevails iu erecting school-houses and in supporting teachers. Vast strides 
were made in this district during 1888 '6G, and in 1866-67 the progress has been even 
still more marked. The schools have increased from 141 to 208, and the pujuls firom 
6,924 to 1 1,343. Were the same desire for education to extend to the other districts of 
the Central Provinces, there would bo nearly a quarter of a million of children under 
instruction. The expenditure in Sumbulporc from private sources has been very large, 
aggregating 26,928 rupees, via., 13,682 rupees on the pqy of masters, 8,708 rupees on 
building private school- houses, and 7,838 on the erection of buildings for Government 
schools. These figures need no comment ; they show how thoroughly the interest of the 
people has been enlisted in the cause of education. 

Section VI, — ScnoEAUsnirs. 

68. During tho year only Rs. 877. 3. 7. were expended under this heading, and these 
were disbursed from the fee funds of schools, tho Imperial allotment of 1,000 rupees 
liaving, by some unaccountable mistake, been omitted in the budget. Of the above sum, 
576 rupees were given as scholarships to the Saugor school, and an average of 60 rupees 
to the other seven zlllah schools. A considerable increase to the allotment was applied 
for in July lost, but it has not yet received the sanction of the Supreme Government. 

Section VII. — EsirEOYMENT of Students in tub Pubeic Service. 


69. The following shows tlic number of pupils employed during the year : — 


ClRCLBe 

Employed in 
Ediiciitional 
Dcpurtnieiit. 

Other 

Govi^riinient 

Employ. 


Northom Circle 


• 

6 

■MS 

A 

Southern ,, . • 



01 

— 


Eastern „ - - 

* 

• 

10 

76 



70. During the year certificates of Educational proficiency were grantod to 349 can- 
didates, viz., at— ^ 


Ni^pore - - - 

J u bbulpore 

Saugor - ^ . 

Boepore - - 

- 

1 

» ea aa • 

299 

13 

37 



Totae - - - 

349 




The following rules have been suhslituted for those liithcrto in force 


• Hsnsaftw no om will bs eligible fbr emfileyment ezoept— 

" t. Matricidated studente of a Unlveirity. 

fielders of eertlAeates issued Igr the ISxanbilng Boards under Book Circuisr XXIX., dated 
^BthJQlylMB. • 


** in. fiolders oi oertifieatss from the IBroetor of Fuhlic Insfraetion under jhe preeeni Buies 

397 * *3 . ****^* 









."Snd. CwlifiettM of of «|i^ oIt > — ■ JbatwolMO oorttft^ <JiA 

vnr^-muaify Ibr admio^oir ^to o^N» or wnoboUtr 44Bocou A ■• 0 ^-*tatMK<MHriUueat 9 . (8* will 

onalffy far remMalair ofiooi Aiaja : ttenMoiAoXC) wOl be gtontiril where • 

ftitowledge of the y« m ee i a »r ib not jfeqiited; ' ■■ ■ ' 


*'9rd. CertlScstes wUtbe awardM itt'OeewnmenC eehools, or In ebheoilo inpder Qevoinnent Inepeo^ 
tioB, by the Inspeeton^of- otreics at the tfme' of' the annual examinBtiene,.aat4'4^]^'wlll^be {forwarded 
for registry end oeanter»iBgnetwre to the Direotor of Pablie Inetrootion, . ; . ^ 

"4tb. Candidates ’Gevernttent employe -not Mna edneated at OoverniDeni yHlt hr 

writing to Zillah orGIiele. Inmooton of iioiiow before the let of Jnne of each year* ato'^ what 
grade of oertifioate they wish to oompetOt On the reoeipt of these appllcetion8,,the Dfreetor of fWtllo 
Instmction will make arrangements for holding local eaemlnations, whioli will he duly notlfli^ 'ta the 
* Oeaette* sad in the * Stxeame AMilw * 


** 6th. IfO one nnder 18 yeaxB f age will beenemined. 

**0th. The list of candidates • paesed under the three di<8>rent standards will be pnblhibed to tii* 
*'Oenttel Prorinoe’s Gsaette,* ano fbom these lists the nominating officer will make hie seleetiob* - 


‘*7th. No one is edmisrible into the service under the age of 18 ; and all oandldetes for appoint* 
ments that give a claim to peneion most produce a certificate of sound bodily health from a medleffi' 
officer.*' 


71. One gratifying feature connected witli employment in the public aervioe in the 
Isr^ number of young men, who, after a short service in -the educational department, 
find employment elsewhere, especially in revenue and judicial branches ci the seiv 
vice : it has hitherto been the rule that tvfaen any man has done well in the educational 
deportment for at least one year, he may take a better appoin'tment wherever lie can get 
it ; and the educational department has frequently of late formed a stepping-stone to 
senne of the best a|]fpointments in the subordinate grades of the service, and also led to 
lucrative private employment. 


Sbgtion VIIL — EiroBisii LiAngpagb and Indian ^Education. 



Nnmber 

Number 

r^inf*7.ie 

Learning 

Learning 


Engliitb in 

Bnglish in 



1866-67. 

Northern Cirde - - . - 

Ill 

672 

Southern ,, - - * ” ; 

6B6 

1,100 

Eastern ,, _ - _ _ 

153 

228 

Total - - - 

1,626 

2,004 


This being an increase of 31 per can't. ; the increase in 1865-66 was 23 per cen't. 


Section IX. — ^Book Dep8t. 

72. Tlio sales during the year in the depots, and amounts realised ore as follows 

Price. 

ll». €(. 

Number of books sold - 54,223 14,086 3 

This shows a considerable falling off ; last year the sales amounted to 66,435 hooks, and 
prices to Jts. 16,578. 1. The rural "Gazette” sales have increased from 716 per mensem 
'to 837 ; the inspector general of police now subscribes for a copy for each station-house 
and outpost. ' , 

^ Govebnment Cpntbai, Museum. 

if. 

73. ' Touring tlip year a catal<^ue of tho articles of the Museum has been prepared ; -hixt 
owing iD the geological department being still unarranged, it is not, in my ofunion, 
advisable w ha.c the cataloj^e printed. The geological is by far the most valuable of 
Ae colleetiox^, wd it is much to be regretted ikat no one competent to arrange and nmfna 
'tlie ejpeehnens hfes yet been procured, 

Tike catal^^jire of the Museum library was printed during the Books of rdference 

pf the value. cff' 700 rupees have lately been added to the libra*y,.. and l>r. WktBon’s 
valuialde work ^ Indian manufactures was presented, by the .Oovermnent of lndl%. 

Firdm' let May. 1866^ Slst Mandi 1867 the Museum was vigited-.by' 75,7fi6 pemona, of 
whom fi5,S^ were natiye males, and 8,451 native femalea. ' * 


74.* The 



CO|IOI^T»|!HJrG BsaCAIWf* 

' 74. Tlire'xeMilto :ilte W<)«lc;4ina7 llms tfUted: — ^Solioc^ of aU. doMes'Wire 

jjierea^d £rom 1«441 in 186dr66'to 1)570 in 1886-67; «ttd pupU havo ■ Snoroased from 
46)788 to .68)187* or 84 per' cent;,. Purely Oovenunent institntions have ineiteaacd from 
748 wiHi 81)801: pupils to '619 with 87*616* being an in<^NMMe of 16 per cent, .^he cost 
of these .Government schools has increased from 2*34*406 rupees in 1865>-96 to '2^48*094 
rnpeesfortSie 11 mont^ of i866->67 ; the total cost to Government fitr educating each pupil* 
eaicvdated on the averse daily attendmice* was Jit. 2. 1 3.* or adding 1-1 1th* it stands ekaiwy 
as it did. for ihe.> year l866-^-86* a fraction over 3 rupees.- Again* dividing the total amount 
expended during the year under all heads by the average daily number of pupils in all 
classes of schooM* the rate'-per . head is shown as Mh. 10. 8. and the cost per head to 
Government J{a4. 1. against Jit. lO. 13. and J7«. 4. 6. in 1866-66. The total amount 
of subscri pti o n s* donationsj and fees paid from private sources bas reached the large sum 
of 87*680 rupees against 63*667 rupees in 1866-66. 


.EXTRACTS from the Bepobt of the Director of Public Instruction of Coorp, 1866-67. 

The central school at Mercara has in it 147 boys* whose prosress in the various subjects 
of study appears to have been* on the whole* satisfactory* though interrupt^ by thmr 
irregular attendance, caused by the unustial amount of sickness which prevailed during 
part of the year. The course of study pursued extends over a period of eight years* and 
the youths w1h> have been able to remain in the scdiool till the completion of the course 
are well qualified for the duties of active life in which tliey have to engage. 

But the position and oliaractcr of a school are now determined by the number of 
students who matriculate from year to year. This test has not hitherto been applied to 
the central school at Mercara, as the course of instruction differs from that prescribed by 
the university for matriculation. It is desirable, however* that such modifications should 
be introduced as will give the advanced scholars a chance of competition for university 
honours* and the attention of tlic principal shall be called to this subject. 

1. The central school numbered, on the 3 let March 1867* 147 boys, of whom 81 wore 
Coorgs, 21 Mussulmans, and 45 others; the average daily attendance was 81. Clf these 
147 lM>yB, 1(K> learned Gnglish, 128 Canarese, and 81 Hindustani ; and the annual cost 
of educating each pupil was 110. 5. 9. to Government. 'I'he schooling fees amounted 
to Its. 220. 3., which sum was expended for the purchase of an air-pump, for paying 
the balance due for an electric niacniuc bought last year* and for the ** Illustrated London 
News.” 

2. * The number of boys in the 24 Government vernacular schools is 799, of whom 600 
are C<iotgs, and 199 others* with an average daily attendance of 604 children* amongst 
whom are 30 girls. The cost to Goveminciit is lis. 4. 14. 1. per head per annum. 

3. Classified according to the social position of the jmrents* I ascertained the following 
exhibition : — 

A. The Central School. — There are 13 children of those who possess land -without 
employment* and 82 children of parents who hold employments ana land; and amongst 
tliesc* 72 children belong to owners of more than 1,000 butties, and 10 children to owners 
of less than 1*000 butties of land ; five boys belong to ]>arcnts who are in employment, 
but without land ; nine boys are the eons of farmers ; 28 the sons of merchants* and 24 
belong to neither of these classes. 

B. Of the Government Vernacular Schools, 1 am able to account for 677 boys only* 
owing to changes and non-rcceipt of returns; 500 are the children of landowners without' 
Government employment, and 77 of Government officials with land ; 10 children only 
belong to farmers. Of the 577 children belonging to landowners, 168 are the eons oT 
owners of more than 1,000 bntties, and 409 the sons of owners of less than 1,000 butties 
of land. 

4. In the vernacular schools no schooling fees have as yet been levied ; but next year 
when'all the school-houses i^hich are built at the expense of the ryots* shall have been 
finished* a small fee of half an anna per mensem may be introduced. 

6. The books in use m the vernacular schools are* Balashikshe, and I. and U. Book of 
Tressons, Colenso^s Arithmetic, Mangalore School Grammar* Cave Male or Canarese 
Anthology* and Map of India. ** 

Of pr^ate schools there are but few of an insignificant, transient nature, ited do hardly 
dese^e Government support. Ten more Government schools* as the wilnt arises* will be 
' auffibient for many years to come. New schools will be opened this year in - Kantamumod* 

. !E'rasevpet* and Hcbale ; and for next year I may recommend Codlipelt* Shirangala, and a 
fow odheir. villages* whence petitions for echonb Itavc reaidied me. 

i haW- fold no' oppartsmity of xotaking ^yeelf acquainted vtidh; tite Roman Catholic 
sd^oolt in Ceorg. - * • ' 



i 62 PAlf RS RELA™<3 to 

EXTRACTS from the Akkual Adkxkistration Bjbport* relutive iol^e Progreat of 

Education in BrUuh liurmaht 1866^9'> ... 

ClM^oaUAA of 103. Tbjes various soliools m the province have been classified as foUeuns 

Government schools. 

Middle class schools. 

Anglo-vernacular and normal schools. 

Female schools. 

Village schools. 


m 

OevemsMut 104, There are now four Government schools in the province, viz,, at Maulmmn, Akyab, 

mmIs. Bamreo, and Promc, 

The number of pupils in the four schools at the end of the year was 440; they were 
favourably reported upon by the officers who were present at the examinations. 

The net charge to Government for the above schools amounted to 14,768 rupees, and 
the amount of fees realised was 3,168 rupees. 


MlddlsdoM 

.isbosls. 


AtttliMraniscnlsr 

CMaonaslsehoob. 


Fcmals schools. 


YQIa^ school*. 


105. There are two middle class schools, one at Rangoon, known as the Diocesan 
School, and the other, the town school at Maulmain. 

The number of pupils in the former is os yet small, there being only 42 at the end of 
the year; but the attendance is now steadily increasing. • 

The school received a grant-in-iud of 2,000 rupees for the past year. 

The town school at Maulmain is under the management of a Mr. Gilbert, and is well 
spoken of. 

The number of pupils at the end of the year was 120. Government give a grant-in-aid 
to this school of 1,500 rupees. 

106. There are 20 Anglo-vernacular aud normal schools, a Rangoon, Maulmain, Bossein, 
Myanonng, llcnzoduh, and Toungoo. The number of ])upils attending these schools at 
the end of the year was 1,988, exclusive of one school, from which no returns were 
received. 

By far the most flourishing are the S. P. G. schools at Rangoon and Maulmain, under 
the able superintendence ot the Rev. J. E. Marks and the Rev. .1. Evans. 

A go(td sound English education is given in these schools, which .are bettor .attended 
than any iu the province, there being 240 pupils in the former, and 315 pupils in tlie latter 
at the end of the year. 

Some of these schools receive no aid from Government ; hut the total amount of grants- 
in-aid to this class of schools and the female schools was, fur the past year, 22,066 rupees. 

107. There were 12 female schools iu existence during the past year, the number of 
pupils at the end of the year being .501 . 

In these are included only those which are purely girls’ schools. In some of the schools, 
as in the town school at Maulmain and Diocesan scliool at Rangoon, botli boys and girls 
are taught ; but tliese latter arc not shown under this head. 

108. Under the head of village schools, the returns show 233 schools and 3,989 pupils. 

The greater number of these arc under the su]»crintcudcnce of the American Baptist 
Missionaries, and principally established for the in.-truetiou of Karens. Government 
aided with grants 126 of these schools, the umuunt thus given being 7,143 rupees. 


native tosehm in 109. Besides tlie schools above mentioned, and in addition to the education given in 
vUfa^ sohe^. Kyoungs, or Budhist Monasteries, there arc in all large towns and in most large villages 

* several small schools uuder old men, who teach boys and girls a little reading and writing. 
These all do good in tbeir way, and help to advance the c.ausc of education, which is 
* • undoubtedly making steady and satisfactory progress throughout the province. 

A Dbeetorof Public Director of Public Instruction was appointed ; this appointment 

ap- was made chieHy with tlie view attempting to introduce a system of elementary educar 
' pirintsljl' cation into the Biidliist Monasteries by distributing amongst tiiem books of arithmetic, 

land surveying, and geography translated into Burmese. Operations were com- 
menced until September; the system has not, therefore, had«a sufficient trial to warrant, 
the pronunciation of on opinion ns to its success or otherwises 

TTie late Bireotor of Public Instruction, however, wrote most promiringly of the be- 
gimiing made. Books, he stotes, were received more readily tlian was at flrst anticipated. 
The p]^ has ns^et been tried only at Rangoon and Maulmam. The scheme was origi- 
nated by the late Chief Ckmunissioner, Sir Arthur Phayre. Toleration on the part of me 
uenke, mi a deinro for iustrnction amoimst the youth who attend the monasteries, may 
in due time evoke a sjnrit ef inquiry and bring forffi good results. 


« Osdag ^tol^ to the dmih of Mr. Hough, the Annual Edneation Rqpttt Is so meagre as to con tein 
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extracts from die Avnoai;. AnMiMzsTH'ATiOH Repobt of the KnamJkSAD 
' A»SiaNfl>DisxBtGTsr$)KtiT«;totbo.ProgrcwofEptTOAXio)r,186$^. 

'B3.' A I^reotor PoVUc iBstrnetion was anpoint^ to tlm pifoviAce at the eommenofr* 
meat of year under r^rt in the person 01 Dr. B. SiueUir* and the ibllowii^ 
tables exhibit a pn^^M wmidi may be fubdy deemed sadsl^tory. ' 



Number uf Schooka 

Disteict.’ 



*1886-66. 

1866-07. 


AkoUh - • - . . - 

i 

IS 

51 

Oomrawutty ------ 

11 

86 

Mekbur ------- 

7 

44 

Woon 

6 

16 

Total - - - 

3.1 

147 


The increase in the number of pupils, and in the longua^ in whidi they are in- 
structed, is ihus shown as existing after the establishment of the department:— 


JnsE 1806. • 

English. 

Maradit. 

Sanskrit. 

Hindustani. - 

Akolab 

41 

604 

... 


Oomrawutty 

101 

1 

586 


~ . 

Mekhur 

16 

394 

— 

— 

Woon 

12 

998 

— 

- 

Total - - - 

• 

169 

1,861 

— 

— 


Nofa. — The Diractor of Poblio Inatructiun only joined his appointment in June 1860, and his 
Annual Report is not adapted for compilation. 


Mabcb 1867. 

Englkba 

|]M[arathi. 

Sanskrit. . 

1 

Hindustan]. 

1 

Akolah • * . * 

338 

2,163 

261 

426 

Oomrawutty 

382 

lp622 

97 

178 

Mekhur - • • •> . • 

214 

1,809 

76 

278 

Woon- 

146 

778 

— 

— 

. Total - . - 

1,080 

6,767 

423 

877 


Mtoal nnmerioO inoteu<. ®f pupil* boa been finm 1^81 to G.644. or ^^*21 per 


8 * me edTenoerfine^toinEngliebie TOrjr merkoil i Ibe addition « Hindoetoni 
n^nmob of ednoefion ^ ntti^ to tte eoboob eomo proportion of tbe Mmonlmu) 
ps;^m. wl»l u.dpre«.nel7 b dd eloof fa,y ^ moranStt' amekrit ia*«,« tangbi 

mh^mto to gramnar of to rtnnaenkr UarstU, «nd graduallp pnrifpng iu pr.? 

, ' 86. Th< 


397/ 


That is before the d^aitmmtt was insthoted* 


Y 


* 


A diseetar of Pubfos 

Instmetion 

pointsd. 


Inemse of sehools 
andseholan. 


Serenl langusges 
taught. 





104 pAI^s mUL^m ^ 

XdueatlonalEa^ea- 85. 11>e ezpendktiM m i}iU department has been as ioJlbwa^Qx^ir tlra y«ar ; 
ditore* 

. -Rtf* a. J». 

Direc^ki^ inspiection^ and aubsidiary charges - - 18^79 3 11 

Schools (inclusive of all charges) - - - 65,667 3 10^ 

Total - - - J!?s. 84,246 7 9 (iE* 8 * 424 ); 


3mngs cost of ssdi or JJs. 11. S, (1 1 2s, 4i d.) pdr aunuin for each pupil. 

This , is undoubtedly very high, and efforts will be made to effect a considerable reduction 
. during tbe ensuing year. The average cost of each pupil during the same year in the 
Central Provinces was Us, 6. 11. 6. (13 5. 4i d,) But it may be borne in mind that, 
till the .commencement of 1866-67, the Hyderabad Assigned Districts were hardly, if 
at oil, furnished with educational appliances and machinery. The start had to be made, 
80 to speak, from the beginning. In the expenses,^ therefore, shown as incurred in this 
year, are included such barges as those involved in the first institution of an office, in 
forming tiic nucleus of a libraiy, in obtaining tlie most simple requisites for the schools, 
and in the numenms other charges which must be made, once anci for all, as the outfit of 
every new undertakiug. Perhaps, if this be Considered, the expenditure, thougli large, 
will not be deemed cxcessivclv so; it has been defrayed entirely from the revenues of the 
province, which have proved well able to support the charge. But it is hoped that 
sanction will now be accorded to the ordinary educational cess ot a pcr-centage on the 
land revenue, which will largely increase the local resources. 

High Sebools. 86. Two high schools have been formed, one at Akola and one at Oomrawutty, both 

capable of imparting an education which will enable a pupil to pass from them to his 
matriculation at the universities of Bombay nnd^ Poona. In the instruction of these 
schools. Dr* Sinclair himself takes a part, ‘and exercises a personal su^ierintcDdence, through 
which there is little doubt but that his own anticipation of success, so far as jircjiaring 
individual students for the university is concerned, will he realised. Graduated scholar* 
shills in the town schools have been instituted, to be held, on the terms that the holder 
proceeds to these high schools ; and, as soon as sufficient advance is made, the further 
institution of exhibitions, to enable tlie successful competitors to proceed to the university, 
is in contemplation. It is reported that the popularity attending the first competitive 
scliolarship examination held at Akolah, and the public manner in which its results were 
awarded and notified, have had material influence in the impulse given to the cause of 
educatiou generally throughout the province. 

Educationalsppoint- ' Four deputy inspectors have been apx)ointed to the several districts on monthly 
wntB. salaries of 150 rupees (or 15 /.) each, and liave given efficient assistance to the director. 

All English head master has been given to each of the two high schools ; the total number 
of masters imported from the Bombay Presidency and distributed over Berar during the 
year has been 244, on salaries varying from 125 rupees to 30 rupees (or 12 /. 10 r. to 3 L) 
Iier mensem. Their pay may ^pcar in some instances high; but it is difficult to tempt 
to Berar men of. cultivation sumcient to enable them to get their living elsewhere. A 
native of Poona can haidly be induced to settle down in tlie Woon district at all, and 
Dr. Sinclair’ may be considered to have exerted his influence bcncfle&aUy for the province 
in attracting so many well educated men as have consented to come. 


Clasfiifloation of 
sdioola 


88 . The following is the classification of the schools now existing; — ^ 



High Schools. 

Middle Class 
or 

Town Schools. 

Lower Claas 

Of 

Village Sehools. 

Akolah - • - . • 

1 

7 

43 

Oeaurawutty - - . • 

1 • 

0 

99 

i •* 

Mekhur - - - - - 

a 

- 

: ® 

• 

38 

Woon • - - - • 

m m 

4 

12 


2 

28 

lae^ 


SchoolboiueB. 89* Three new stibioiplheuBes only were opened duxhig yme» Ibow at Akohlt^ 

Oomrawutty, and Mulcapore ; the want of such buildings is felt as the graateetimpedinieiit 
hoth to Ihe extension and improvement of education in the otihar towns. The local funda 
are as yet h^ly adeqn^ to the expense of their constraotion ; and thoiij^ the mhs.hito.fi 4 <f 
are not unwilling Ur assist, and in some cases have furnbhed w repaired sothe building for 
the. purpose, yet wi^t they have to offer in the way of. acoommedUtion is of a y^ry poor 

60, The 
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>90. tlie expei^ilBwe m dooaiioiii^ <idb«!ther <0f ^bodfcfl^ nuip>> or prixm, 1^ be«R.7^2 DomUontf 
'Tnpeeii (7S0/.) ; ihe vidoe of 'tiie bo^to a«^ bos been 1,948 rupees (194 2.), a etnallpeum, a 
preat tnoreaee to Kbieb may be escpeeted aegctyear. 

91. On the ’urhole, it may be submitted that an excellent start has now b6en:niade, and General — «i»t 
Dr; Sinolavr expresses bis acknowledgments of the way in which the minds of the people 
bad been poratwred for his reeepUen, and of the assistaaee afterwards rendered to him by 
the dktnet omcere. 


JSXTSAGTS from tiie .AsrjruAZ. Administkation Befobt* rela^ve to Educatiost 

in the Province of Mytartt 1866<-67. 

43.. The report of 'last year (1865-66) showed an increase of 17 schools oyer the number Pngteai of adaea- 
estabHahed by, or supported by, grants-iinaid from 'Government. During the present tioa. 
year, the increase has amounted to. 16 schools, making up a total of 97, of which 55 are 
'Government schools, and 36 luded by the Mysore State. In these schools there are 5,966 
- boys and 569 girls under instruction. 

44. A system of resulating the course of studies on a defbute principle applicable to Cooiwefinstrao* 

schools of all' grades has been imtiated daring the year, and promises to secure good tion systaoiatissd. 
results. ^ • 

The standard of instruotim) in each class has been fixed by prescribing a certmn course 
of study, and certain text books. 

45. For tlie Anglo-vemacular schools, six such classes have been established in addition 
to the Matriculation Class, while the course for the vernacular schools is embraced in four 
dasBCB. By this means the standard which every school in the province has attuned can 
at once be ascertnined, and further, a comparison can be instituted between the several 
sdiiools. 

46. By applying the test thus obtained to the existing condition of the schools, is found Attainment of 
that of the nvc superior English schools, two only, vir., Hiissan and Shemoga, and of the Anglo-venuMOilsr 
inferior English schoids. one, viz., Colar, have reached the standard of the first class, the School*. 
Matriculation Class having been attained os yet in none. The standard prescribed for 

the second class has been reached intlie three schools at Chiokmougloor, Chttuldroog, and 
'Hoonsoor, respectively, while the remaining schools of this description have not attained 
beyond the tlim^, or even in some instances the fourth class standard. 

47. The condition of the Canarese vernacular schools, when viewed by tliis tost, is Attsinnwafaitf 

still im>re unfavourable than that of the English vernacular schools, for, in no case has a School*, 

standard lughor iiiau the third class been reached. 

48. In judging, however, of the attainments of the schools, some allowance must Futaro lenilt* of 

necessarily be made for the Btrictuess as well as the novelty of the test which has been ^stem. 

applied to them. 

In the absence of any such rigid classification as has now boon adopted, it is natural 
that the subjects of study should have been as various ns the taste and predilections of 
the teachers, and that scholars who may have been proficient in one, may have proved 
very deficient in others. Though the results of the new arrangement has, therefore, 
been in some degree unfavourable, it may bo anticipated that the progress to be made 

hereafter will be of a more assured and satisfactory character. 

# 

49. The adoption of a system by which the course of instruction will be kept under Inotease to 
'Striet regulation, makes it of importance that the inspecting agency should be most iqg agency, 
efficleut, and with this view a proposal was submitted to Government, and has recently 

been sanctioned, dor tiie appointment of a second European inspector. There will thus bo • • 

two circles of inaction, one comprising the Ashtagram division, the Bangalore and Colar 
districts of the HTuncUdroog division and. Coorg ; and the other, the Nugur division and 
the Toomkoor district of the Nundidroog division. • 

50. Measures have been adopted during the year to improve the efficiency df the EzaminaUon tests 
aehoolmaatevs, who, .as remark^ by the Director of Public Instruotion, are from the rwy for sehoolmostsn. 
limited range of ^eir knowle^e,' often disqualified to impart instruction of a him 

'.^staudard. For 'the futuro, it is iutended that tiie student . of the normal school shall M 
amiually subjected to an exammatitm which will test thehr attainments as well as tiiieir 
qualifications as teachers. They will be requited to obtun certificates aoooading to three 
standards, of which the first two -will quali^ them for the duties of first and seoond class 
wasMtant masterc, and tim third, for those oTCanarese school teachers. # 

'9%e position ef -the native sehoolmastera was alluded to in last yearis i^mmistration 
Itepoft, at onctiu^lield out but littie inducement to those who were seeking for a pro- 
’fisMion. The low Tate of pay and the remote localities to which these teachers are often 
sent, are tile principal subjects of comprint, and oonstitute a sesiona diffioulty in 
obtamhuf a of effioient men ibr. the departmeht. The latter objection will be best 

mot 

* The Jlspwt «f the J^brestsr of Pubiis Isstnwtioa Jsmot .s4spted far odtnpUstiou. 
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imet by udoptme a of relief; bat the neoesf&ly . -ctf a nonnal eohool at 

il^emogah, in toe Nugni^ ^vision, where ihe climate la bftmi £b!iaio<u to jmtivaa. of other 
parts of the coubt^i.haa now been recognised* A prc^poi^ to this tfTect was contained 
in the original scheme of edacataon framed fmr the province^ tu^ haiB. b^Justified by 
Bubseq^uent exptrienoe. 

Indigenous lebools. 51 . The hnproTement which has taken place^ in the edueataon^su^j^^ hy ||ie Oovem* 
meat veraacoW schools has manifested itself in the fact ^at ind^jOaohs/yillage schools 
liayej in eome instances, been absorbed in the Government institutions, the o^rertttres for 
. this purpose having ccnne from local teachers. 

52. The efforts which have been made with the object of improving the eon^tjoia of 
the indigenous schools have not, it is feared, proved successful as yet. It was thought 
that by increasing tlte facsilitics for tbe purchase of Canarese books publidlied at the 
Government press, tlic local teachers might be induced to bring them more genera^ into 
use. The result 1 ms, however, been otherwise. Though several thousand copies of these 
books have met with a ready sale through the amildars of talooks, not a smgle one is 
found to have been introduced into the schools, a considerable number of which have been 
visited by the inspector. 

Nativs method of 53 . Some interesting information is supplied by the Director of Public Instruction as to 
li^iioti«m in ^jjg nature of the instruction which is imparted in Canarese indigenous schools 
Caaatese senoou. ,, ^ entering begins with the study of tbe alphabet, the letters of which ho 

learns to pronoimon from the master, and to form by tracing them but with his finger on 
the floor in which they are cut, and then' writing them on sand spread befcare him. The 
next step is to learn combinations of letters and tltcn words of difficult pronunciatinn. At 
the same time he fthc student) commits to memory an addition table, which is followed 
by the multiplication table, somethnes carried up to 100 times. Being now able to read, 
be practises on written papers of all kinds, and has duly exercises in wnting upon a wooden 
slate or on paper. He also gets by heart portions of me “ Amara,” a kind of vocabulary 
in Sanskrit, of which he does ngt understand anything. In arithmetic he goes on to ICarn 
certain tables of money and weights, and in some cases, tables of fractions. Lastly, he is 
taught to read or intone jmetry, written on tbe well-known leaf books commencing often 
with hymns for morning prayer, and in some schtwls going on to the learning of the 
Bamayana, Bharata, or other ancient works. No explmaiion whatever accompanies these 
exercises, tiie only object being to commit certain portions to memory * • * At the 
end of the whole course, therefore, a boy should be able to read, write, add, and multiply. 


Matiye instmetion 54. In the Hindustani Schools the course of study is described as follows : — “ The 
m Uindustani alphabet and combinations of letters are first taught, and when a boy is able to read, he 
is given tbe Koran, a good deal of which he leai-ns to repeat without knowing a .word of 
its meaning. A g'wd pronunciation is acquired by this practice of reading Arabic first. 
A great amount of attention is given to writing, to excel in which is an object of much 
desire. The multiplication table is also learnt. The boys then go on to learn Persian 
grammar and to rood talcs and poetry in Persian translating into Hindustam. They also 
praotiice^ writing verses in Persian. ^ So far as language is concerned the scope of ^e 
* . instruction in these schools is not entirely unsatisfactory. 


Debetiveinstr^oa 55 , The method of instmetion in all indigenous schools is remarked ujun os defective, 
iniadigenousKiiMU. •while more attention should be paid to such subjects os arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
and history. 


Seheias fi»r n^ter- 
ii» iadigsnoos 
asSools. « 


56. < The Director of Public Instmetion has in the report sketched the outline of a plan^ 
Btiggested by Mr. Rice, inspector of schools, for registering such of tiie indigenous schools 
08 are wilting to submit to periodical inspection, with a view to bestowing rewards wbera 

r results con be shown. As these^ views will doubtless however, oe jnnbodied bv 
Gofrett in a practicable scheme, it is unnecessary to notice the subject fb^er in *bvi 
place. 


HighSchooL 57.. The high school in Bangalore has continued to make steady progress. The report 

of the examiners, after an examination extending over twelve days, riiowed that good 
work had been done in all the classes during the year. ,The results of the tTniverdty 
Examination were equally satisfactory. Seven boys paesed the Mirtrioulation, and four 
the Firsts Artf Examination ; of the latter, two were placed in the first class. There are 
now in the college department four students in the B.A. Class ; eight in the First Arts 
Claas ; 'and 94 hi the Matrioulation Class. 


PubUcatioB ef 
unifbna smIm of 
CSonwrese ssbool- 
books for Madias 
.sad Myson. 


BooknlsB. 


S^MMdliotiass. 


Arran^ments have been made, in concert with the Direetor of Pnbl&i Instmetion 
in . lifadraii,' to publish the ^tes bT Canarese schoolbooks for use, both in Mysore and the 
Madras Prerideucy uiiform {dan. The advantages of this arrangement are that one 
.department will derive benefit i&om the experience of me other, and that , the issue of larger 
editions Kill reduce the cost of the works. 

59. mic sde of hooks thrmif^out the province reafised' K inpee% bring 

40 per cent, more t^an the realisations of the pceimai jtiait*.. . _ . 

60. The Direotor of Public Instruction remarlm on the inadequate acoammodation 

• offinded 
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■fibrdfidia the reoentlf been built on the standard plan provided 

by the fil^eot will receive early oonsideratioiii^ 

j 61< Th^ e^ooiU are diatiugiiiBhed under' tiiree heads via., higher, middle, and lower 
class. The fenude schools form a fourth division. Scaooii. 

$3. The>lugher dass o(»BpnBee four schools which mre supported 1^ graQts*ui-aid to the Bighw dan. 
uirnmni of rupees. " Of tUs amount the Bishop Cotton’s School, which was estab- 
UsbediUlSdS, recces 5,170 mpeOs per annum, and exhibits a cost to Goveenmmat for 
fm <>h pupil of R$, lOl. f. d..; the cost in the other three schools of this class ran^ng from 
IU.i> 12. 9. to A*. 17. d. per pupil The schooling fees in this class cS schools range foom 
2 anuas to 1 rupee per mensem. 

63. There ore eight schools comprised in the middle class, consisting of Protestant and Middle daw. 
Ca tholiip institutions, at which 343 Hindus, 6 Mussulmans, and 455 Christians and others 

are instruct^. The schooling fees range from \ anna to 1 rupee, and the cost to Govern* 
ment averages about 8 rupees per pupil 

64. In this dass arc comprised chiefly Mussulmen and Hindu Schools. 0( the 1,632 lowerdau. 
pupils home on the ^oks, no less than 1,297 arc Mussulmans, and the remuning 335 are 
Ifindus. The schooling fees range from ^ anna to 4 annas per mensem, and the cost of 

each pupil to Government averages about 3 and 4 rupees. 

65. There are eight schools for girls snpjiortcd by Government aid, and situated, with Female echool. 
one exception, in Bangalore. The proportion of castes and sects is 398 Hindus, 5 Mussul- 
mans azid 166 others (including Christians). These schools are chiefly in connection with 

the Wcslevan and London Missions ; that which receives, however, the Iwgest grant, is 
the Catholic Seminary called “ The Convent of the Good Shepherd,” which was estab- 
lished in 1854. 

66. The education of Mahomedau girls has been hitherto confined to a few who receive Pragren of fomale 

instruction in the London Mission School in the Bangalore Pettah. A movement has *®®'**^ 

commenced among the Mussulman inhabitants for the purpose of establishing a girls* school 

under their own direction, and as it has been largely supported by the more influential 
members of the community, it is hoped that tiie zeal of the promoters will not prove 
evanescent 


PART III. 

IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE OF THE GOVERNMENT^ OF 

INDIA.* 


I. 


Bbakch School! in thb Punjtab. 


From A. M. Mcnteath, Esq., Under Secretaiy to the Government of India, Home 
Dtoartinent, to the Secretaiy to the GovernmenF of the Punjab (No. 249, datedf^ 
23id Aprii 1866). 

. Befebbiko to the **l^noh schools’^ mentioned in Mqjor Fuller’s Half-yearly 
Report on P^lar EducatioS in the Punjab for the period en^ng SOtii September 1865,” 
I am directea to request that that oflfoer mav be called upon for a bri^ account of 
the system pursued in the establidunent of these institutions, and the general results 
observed. 

• 

' 2. These seho^ aj^eu tube m some oases important auxiliaries to the omitral «llali 
wdio(ds,;and the information herem oitiled for may, perhaps, be found us^d fmr emnmuni- 
oatidn to the educational rntt^iitaea ^ other proratees. 


* Ths upon which- As Mosdiii. e#cs|tHi4«ics with As OsvmnnwiB of India hiu been 

sshetsahb Aat'Ato AssahjsotlSof gsniitt AtsniU^or Asdsetsion Minsyat to Ac psitioalar cue is 
espshlsfifgwMrilep^to^sn. j 
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Erom T. M, ThomdMtt £^.». Secretary to t3ie GovemnyeBit dT the .Pxinjab, io fhei 
Secretary, to tlio Croyeiaunent of Iitma, Homo iD^pwetne^itil (Ho. jtOd, dated dth 
June 1866). 

Xv o^{diance wi& your tetter No. 249, dated 23rd April 1866, 1 am dtraetedtorfbrarard 
et^y uf a refairt* 'by tbo - Direotor of .Public Instruction, on the eyatem -of boiitaah ic bo nte 
established in Ibe Puxijab, in connection with the Goyenunont jsillan echoes. ' . 

2. IThb -Honourable the Lieutenant Governor desires me to add tiiat there can be no 
doubt that- the introduction of vhis system has marked quite am era in the progvem and 
jwpalarity of our schools, whetlier Govemmentor aided, in winch it has been adopted. 


From Major A. R. Fuller, Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, to the Secretary to 
the Government of the Punjab (No. 162, dated 16th May 1866). 

I SAVE the honour to eubmit, as follows, a brief account of the system pursued in the 
establishment of branches to zillah schools, and . the i^eneral results observed, which was 
called for in No. 249, dated 2.‘lrd April 1866, from tiie Government of India, in the Home 
D^rtment, received under yoim No. 153, dated 30th idem. 

The 'first stop .is in concert with the Local Committee of Public lustmctioous, which, in 
the Punjab, consists entirely of native gentlemen without any admixture of European 
officials,' and is consequently a fair ex))onent of genuine native ojnnion to ascertain, at the 
town where a zUlah school is open, whotiier there are any large numbers of children who 
are deterred from entering it on account of its distance from their homes, and the rate of 
fee charged therein. It will generally be found that these reasons are alleged for non- 
attendance by a great majority, who would otherwise be willing enough to learn English 
and the other snbjcota systomatically taught in a Government school, but excluded frmn 
the currioulnm of a purely indigenous one. Overtures are next made to the most 
influential teachers of indigenous schools in the town to make their schools the nuclei uf 
branches to the zillah school by countenancing the gradual addition uf their own curriculum 
of tiie same text books and studies (including English) as are adopted by the lower classes 
of the zillah schooL In return tlie teachers are allowed small stipends, obtained from any 
available source, such as municipal funds, local subscriptions, fees, and, perhaps, savings 
from the salary of a teacher in the main school. This suffices to enlist their sympathy in 
the cause and to turn tmd keep their influence, which is not to be despised, on the side uf 
the more liberal and advanced education offered by Government. These indigenous 
teachers, however, can seldom do more than carry on the instruction of their pupils, after 
the fashion of tbeir forefathers. The new studies, and especially the elements of English, 
have, therefore, to be taught either by extra teachers, for wliieh we scarcely ever 
have sufficient funds, or by monitors, selected from amongst the most advanced or most 
suitable and apt of the pupils in the main zillah schools. These monitors do the extra 
work of teaching in the branches for a couple of hours doily, in addition to attending their 
own classes for study in the zillah school, for trifling stipends ; and some of the poorer ones 
are thus enabled to carry on their education much longer than their pecuniary circum- 
stances would otherwise admit of their doing. The indigenous teachers have ccnerally all 
along been in the habit of taking fees after their own fa^ion from the children ; and the 
levy of Hucli fees is now made stricter and mure general, but the rate is kei)t considerably 
below that charged in the zillah school, often by expressly raising tlie latter, especially for 
the lower classes, so as to rid the main institution of the little boys who have not yet loomt 
their ABC, and induce all to get through the studies of the two lowest classes before 
* entering the main zillah school. 

The results observed are, that in most cities and large towns, especially at Delhi, where 
the system was first started towards the close of 1862, or beginning of 1863, these branch 
schools have become highly popular. Wealthy people even, who would not send their 
-young ^uldren a mile or oven a mile away to the zillah school, and were at. first pre- 
‘jfndiced against the system or education pursued there, send them willingly to the 
indigenous teacher, who keeps a branch school in their own street or its immediatq neigh- 
bourhood 4 and by the time the beya have gone throngl^ the better part of theiT oldv 
fau^oned curriculum, they have also uabibod a taste for other studies, ineduding Englidt, 
, pursued at 4be zillah school, and show an eager desire to -gala admittance, -winoh, as a rule, 
lBimly:granted after they have mastered some of the elementary books in -a 'branch insti- 
tution. By tWr' means the sfaius of the zillah school is greatiy improvedi ; its lower 
classes are* gradually abolished one by one, beginning from the bottom; and that part of 
iiA work .js leflk to ute bvanclieM to perform. Ine attendance cf lM^.^11owing "ti]fe zillab 
adhonl emrlGRiluin is thus indefinitely inoreased, and tiie higher daam ef -^e^mhin school 
are kept w^l filled >^y periodical druits of pupils from the knuehes. Tfm ^ah sdbocl- 
house would be utterly unable to contain me vast numbers, except by some aarrangement 

tips Mad which leaves all .the most elementary sciholars to be instraeted in preparatory 
inrtitationa. The popularity and pro^imitf .of these ii^tit«tio^mot»ovw, are ineweasM 
by spppiating one nr more natitte gentlemen of wealth «muenee sis &e patrona oif 
each.. Wholesome emulation is ezmted; ondl, in some ooses^ n iiatpon spends ne incon^ 

sideEablO 
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(ndoMble.aa»oai&t.o£'tiaw.«ad]nciiiey Ib .&rtihering the iuteresta of the school wUdi ho 
has takeh under his speoiail care. 

But it u needless for me to enter Airther into the advantages of the systenou Thej 
must be evident at a glance. The onl^ difficulties are— <^1) to carry p^wnlar feeling 
■.long wil£i l&e Ooverameut scsheme of xillah school education; and (2) to ^d.tiie funds 
ibv paying &r the instruction of so many extra scholars. In the first respect we have» sw 
a rule, been snccessrul in the Fuiyah; in the second, 1 can only say we have made the 
most of the very limited amount at our disposal ; so that the total cost of education per 
head in xillidx e<hools-ims>faUen from JRs. 44. 5., ae it was during 1862-63, to iRs.22. 2.. 2. 
during 1864-63 ; and' the year just closed will show an equally favourable result. I magr 
also note that the average attondaince for the above years has risen at the three great cities 
of Delhi, Lahore, and Umritsur from 282, 121, and 146, to 1,072, 545, and 901 respectively, 
and at other smaller places in something like tiie same proportion. At the present 
moment, too, the Delhi scHord has 25, and the Lahore 17, in their highest class preparmg 
f<»r the Calcutta University Matriculation ; and the daeses below are all almoet equally 
large, and ready to move up year by year, simply because they are now well fed from 
bemw. I conceive that these resiilts are mainly due to the establislnncnt of these- systems 
of branches of xiliah schools, which, having been first begun at the I>elhi Government 
School, has been extended, as far ae.jfand8 and other circumstances would permit, to other 
Quvemment schools, and has' been ado|Tted by the most energetic of the managers of 
superior aided schools. I may instance the Reverend O. Fmman among these, who, by 
thu meiU 3 ^ and at & very trifling increased cost, raised his school attendance at Lahore 
from 525 to 1,308 during the one year of 1864-65. 


II. 


TliANBFlSIt TO ImPSRXAI. FuKOB OV CnAltGES PE111TABX.E TO LoCAX. CbsSES. 

Rksoeittion By the Government of India, Home Department ^No. 525, dated 

3rd May 1866). 

Read o Letter from the Government, North-Western Provinces, No. 1099 a, dated 2nd 
April 1866^ forwarding a Tabular Statement, showing the increase of Grant proposed 
fur the extensiem of Female Fduoatitm in the Ist and 2nd Circles. 

Resolution. — The proposed additional cxj>endituTC from Imperial funds may be 
sanctioned ; hut, iu intimating such sanctiou to the Government, North-W estem Provinces, 
it should he pointed out that the establishment of schools from the Lt»cal Cess Fund, in 
view to the future transfer of their cost to the Imperial revenue, is objectionable. Rxpen- 
diture, -which may ap^ar to the Local Government to bo not properly debitablc to -the 
Local Cess Fond, ought. not to he incurred on that fund in anticipation of future transfer 
to Imperial revenue. 

2. The Gk>vemraent, North-Western Provinces; should also he informed that the 
Gh>vemmtint of India is not prepared to countenance the indefinite extension of female 
schools ** supported entirely by Government,” 

hut the extension of the system should be carried out. as is now being done in some parts 
of the Punjab, on the grant-in-aid principle. 


HL 

I» ^RraiaaAxxoxr& vos. I-ncabaee to Teacueas* Staef, Fes Receipts 

• TO BE GONSIEEBElk. 

From Jt, M. Montwitki Bsip, UndaT . Secretary to the Government of Intiin, Home 
Department; to the Chm Commissioner, Centnti Pxovinoes (No. 1261, dated 
26th May 1-866). • 

I. AM'dhreoted to acksEWledgo the reeei^ of your Secretary's comronnicati<Hy .No* 1217—97; 
dated'the 4th instant, contaimng an appluoation forla of 100 rupees per taAwwAm in 

aid of the Homan Catholic Boys* Sehswi at Kamptee. 

^ X. H is stetod by the Direetor that the aid« if sanctioned, ** is intended, to he applied to 
hnprovveg tisa.- Banish teac hing , ataeffi iful to adding two vemaoular teachers ;** but the 
W^posed staff of teachers, as entered in the fixrm of application, shpws only the addition 
cn two vmmiMniltif teacherir on T5. rupees fnm’mensmn each, -the pay and numhereof the 
exlstu^teachers behtg" the some sahTthe pPeSentrscalei. 9 
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3. I am to req^vwet WHl 1>e good eno^li to esEfitift ^ ditcqn^paoojr aboTO- 

nodood. ./ '■. . ' 

4. 1 am also to tdke Ao oppoxtanily of drawing attention to l&o vwf’ amian amount of 
fees coUeoted from the pupiU. The sum of 60 rupees is entered in the atolhm^t as the 
annual inoQjqse. obtained hitherto from Ais source, wd the same amopnt.iir ^tered in the 
corresponding oolumu' showing the anticipated receipts of the scboob uadee«^lna.head, ott' 
its proposed looting. 

5. Gonfgderit^ that there are 90 pupls in the school, of whom nearly half (4Q) are 
Europeans or Eurasians, the above>mentioned amount of fee income appears, in .the 
absence of explanation, to be disproportionately small, for it gives scercely 9 pie per. 
meztsem fbr each pupil on the average. 

6. If the average mcmthly fee per pupil were raised to (sav^ 4 annas (which, considering 
the class of instruction to be given, caimot be regarded as nigh), the annual receipts on 
this acodunt would amount to 270 rupees,^ the difference between which and. the present 
amount would go some way towards meeting the objects which it is proposed to carry out 
by means of the* Government grant. 

7. Xt is to be remembered, 1 am to observe, thatHun amount of aid, representing (as 
proposed in this case) the full half of the antimpated expenditure, is the maximum which, 
under the Grant->in-aid Rules, can under any circumstances be given ; but care should, of 
course, be taken not to ^ve more than is shown in ea<di case to be really necessary. The 
limited amount of public money which can he made available for grante«in-aid, and the 
yearly increasing demands for expenditure of that kind, makes it very necessaiy that 
every care should be token in its disposal. 


IV. 


Abmibsxon ov Nativs Chrtstiaitb into Schools Founded undeu Loud 

Canning's Minute of October 1860. 

From A. M. Esq., Under Secretary to the Government of India, Home 

Department, to the Honorary Gecretaiy to the Calcutta Diocesan Board of Education 
(No. 1331, dated 30th dtfay 1866). ' 

I AM directed to acknowlodge the receipt of vour letter, dated the let instant, inquiring 
whether the children of native Christians can be admitted mto tiie schools founded under 
Lord Canning’s Minute of October 1860. 

2. In reply, I am directed to observe that, though there can be no doubt that the 
schools in question were intended fbr European and 'Eurasian children solely, yet that the 
Governor General In Council would not object to tlio reception of native Christians into 
any such school at the discretion of the committee. It must rest with the committee, 
however, in every cose, to judge how far, in admitting native Christians, it will be carry* 
Ing out the wishes of other subscribers to the school. 


V. 

j 

Aid Tp ZILXA.H School Buildings. 

Observations— B y the Government of' India, Home Department (No. 4004, dS'^ed 

27th August 1866). 

Head an Extract from the Public Worl^e Department, No. 657a, dated the 2Srd ultimo, 
forwarding a letter from the Punjab Government for opinion as to the exteiit to 
whicli aid* should bo furnished from Imperial funds in uio construction of zillah 
schbols, iind* whothev, .under the dreumstanoes represented by the Punjab Govern- 
ment, these is any objection to the.balance of the cost of the mUah-edibd at Umritsnr 
. ddrayed frmn that sonxue. 

OaiiSE'ayATiONS.— In'l^^gal, endeavours have ordinarily 'been made to riusc by aub- 
ecadptioa half the cost ^ eireeting zillah schools ; but in some instances udinre this has 
been ff>und to be imposrible, a lem ainount of subsddptions baa been abeepted. ' 

2.. In the North-Wbstern Pro^nees there hav« lathertD<T>ban. no riUah achobls, and the 
queatk»a lute ne'ver.aiilBen ; but in reapeotof Governikwat telnablo^ adiodla, the rulea of 

. tho 
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Kcorlih-Wottetii ProriBoe* (wliid»»Tea3ao in Ibree in Oodh) nroTide liiat the i 
ooiitdEbations on •oeomifc of «U the huikUngo imposed to be tm^rtaken doorbatg tbe 7fMar 
ehoOld amount to ** at least onoothird of the whole expenditure inoposed,** thus allowing 
any eanlna ovm and abore one-third in the xioher localitiet to oover dedoiemnee in 
poorer localitiee* * 

S. The KinUh-Westezn Proyinoea role might fiurly be applied to all Goyorament school 
bidldings (whether tear tehse^ee or zillah sohoola). Indeed, in applying the roles of tbe 
Kortib-Weatem Provinoea to Ondh, it is observed that this rule was adopted as respeote 
sillah school boildings, as well as tehseelee school buildings. 


4 . Xioeal cess fhnds are not. strict^ speaking, applicable, and should not in future be 
implied to the erection of buildings ntr schools not intended primarily for toe education 
toe agricultural population — too 1 per cent, cess bemg in fact a contribution by the agri- 
cultural body only. 


5. In toe partionlar ease of the TTmritsur Zillah School, toe debit toe balance of 
one-third of toe cost to Imperial funds may be allowed. 


VL 

ASSXOKMBNTB to SopCOOXiS PoUNDSD UKDBK LOBD CANSrntO*S MiNrTB Olf 1860. 

Prom A. M. Monteath, Esq., Under Secretary to toe Government of India, Homo 

Department, to toe Secretary to the Government of tlie Punjab (No. 4567, dated 

14in September 1866). 

3. Under the provisions of Dord Cdnning*? bUnute of October 1860, the Government 
gives, in addition to an annual grant under the ordinary Chunt-in-aid Pules, an cquiyaleut 
to toe sum collected fVom private subscriptions as a building or foundation fund ; but in 
thus stating the actual provitions of Lora Canning's Minute, it was not intended in any 
way to supersede or modify the inquiry made previously in the letter of 30th January,^ as 
to whether it might not bo better, in respect of a building or foundation fund, to give 
year by year an equivalent of toe amount actually spent therefrom. 

4. This inquiiy, I am to explain, had reference to too apparent inexpediency^ o^ 
capitalising the (government grants-in-md of building and endowment funds by giving 
largo sums, wbicb so far at lea< t endowment purposes are concerned, can only be used 
for iuveettment, instead of giving year by year an equivalent of tbe sums actually ex- 
pended &om such funds. And it was solely with the view of avoiding a demand for large 
grants of principal sums, and the consequent drain on the limited resourees available 
annually to meet the current wants on account of educational expenditure, that tlic sug- 
gestion was made. 

6. I am desired, however, to state, with reference to the objections urged against toe 

? ropobal in the Pishop's letter of the 23rd April to Mr. blatcr, that the Government of 
‘would not wish to press tlie point, should the Bishop and others who may bo in- 
terested in the estahlibhment of the particular class of schools under notice, continue to 
regard the suggested change in on unfavourable light. 

6. But if toe existing practice bo continued of giving in lump an equivalent of sums 
oolleeted from prisate subst'iiptions towards building and foundation funds for schools 
established under the provirions of Lord Canning’s Minute of October 1860, it will be 
desirable, I am to observe, that yearly statements should be required from toe managers 
, of such institutions, showing toe balances at credit of toe building and foundation funds 
respectively, as well os the income and expenditure of toe funds for the year. 

7. And it will bo, of course, most essential to see that all expenditure on account of 
toe school building properly debitable to the building fun^, as well as all expenditmra 
from toe foundation tond, is oarefully distinguished in the statement of yearly expendi- 
ture, so that it may be deducted in determining tbe amount of yearly current aid to 
which toe Khool may be cntitlod^nder toe ordinary Grant in-aid Buies. 


vn. 

NacBMZTT or xxnroBoiKO Fbb Batbb in Zixxah Scnoox.8.» 




SVom A, Jf. JUt(mi€atkf Esq., Under Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Departmaniy to the Chief Conunisrioner of toe Central Provinces (No. 4807, dated 
22nd September 1866). 

I AX directed to adkaowledge toe receipt of your Beeretery*s letter. No. 2921 — ^270, 
dated the 4th iaetant, enhmittmg reaaone n»r which ei^ immediate attempt to raise toe 
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tys 

•Olio of tuition £»« itt lilM UTagporo City Stiaalott 8dba«| is ooiutidsved inexpedient, aa4v 
Moommendii^ sttgsaeiitstion ofthe graat^sHtidl of tibe s(|iMc& applied for on tlko 

8tii July may be sws&tioned. 

2. In reply, t am directed to state that the Oovemor General in Coon^ would not 
object to sanotion the additional grant temporarily (say for one year), pending eueh 
fiiriher Inonease of the fees as will render the eehuol independent of the ‘Mditional did 
frmn GoVemmant; but it is observed that the grant^ would be in eeeeee of bidf the’ 
expen^tnre, the presont actual dubureemeuta sliown in the detailed •KKdmdule attached 
to your eeeretary*s letter of 9th July (499 rupees) aud the additional AO mpeea proposed 
for the two English masters being only d49 rupees, while the augmented grant w^d be 
^ mpeea 

8k Ihe deficiency may possibly be accounted for, to some extent, by expenditure of a 
miscellaneous kind other than on the teaching staff, or by setting down some expendi-t 
tore (not shown in the statement) on account of the general superintendence eff the 
missionariea Bat, however this mav be, it is necessary mat, before the additional grant 
con be given, full explanation shoula be afforded on the point, ' 

4. I oni to take this opportunity ofdtawing your attention earnestly to the nocossity ofa 
careful revision ofthe rates of tuition feesin GovrrumeBtzil]ahs('hooh,andofaBtrict attention 
to the necessity of enforcing the reaUsation of the rates. From the Education Keport of 
1864-65. it appears that the average feo actually realised was about 14 anna** per annum. 
firoin each pujiil ; a result which shows that even thu very low monthly fee rates indi- 
cated as the prescribed rates in paragrmih 23 of the report can be but imperfeotly 
mfforcod. To fix a reasonable rate of fee for the several classes in the zillab schools is a 
matter of importance, not only from the means which an improved feo income afibrds of 
improving the condition of the schools, but from the strong motive which it affords for 
regular aticndauce. It » particularly important, pioreov«»r, that this matter should be 
prominently kept in view in the Government zillah sohouls; which should, in tliis respect, 
be examples to private schools of a hke status. 


vnL 

'•» Eight of Pbb-hhption of Scnooi^ Buildings. 

From A. 3f. Montenth, Esq., Under Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, to the Secretaries to the Governments of Bengal, Fort St. George, 
Bombay, the Nturth-Western Provinces, and the Punjab ; and the Chief ('ominissioners 
of Oudh, Britisli Burn^i, and the Central Provinces; and the Cominissiuner of 
Mysore; and the Resident at Hyderabad (Nos. 5556—65, dated 13th October 
1866). 

TotheAdvooste I AM directed to forward, for ®0P7 of ***0 oorrespondence 

“Oted in the margin, relative to the Government claim to pre-emption, under certain 
1 ^, optsm- (^oumstances, of school buildings, for the erection, purchase, or enlargement of which aid 
SVom tbs Advoeate is ^ven b} Government under the Grant<-in»aid Rules, and to auggest that the course 
Gensnl, dated rooommended by the Advocate General for placing the Government claim on a satis- 
20th Saptambar. factory footing be adopted in. 


From A. M. Monteath, Esq., Under Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, to the Advocate General, Calcutta (No. 4260, dated 4th September 
1866). 


Ir is usual in some parts of the country to give grants of money from the State towards 
tiw erection, purohaae, or efilai^gemcnt of buildings for sdiools under private manage- 
ment. ^ The conditions under which such grants ore made in any partionlar province are 
embodied in a published code of ** Grant-m-ud Rules,” applicable to such province. 


One qf the conditions is as follows, ; — * 

^ That, in the event of any buuding, towards the erection, purchase, or enlarge- 
ment (ff which a grant may have been made by Government, being subsequently 
diverted to other than educational purposes, the (iovemment shall nave the option 



' ^ ^ directed ty iuM|«est thatyniu will fiivour the Govenmr General in Coundl with 

’>]roar opinion whether the Gkivemment of India eould legally enlbtoe the right of pee- 
«ontion as stipulated for in the olxuse above fmted iu ^ event of its being dispitted; 
ana if there be doubt in the matter, that you wjuA state what yon wpuld reoommenl to be 
ityae in view to plaeiag the Oovomment claim on a satisfitstoty fiwtmg. > 
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From T* H* Adyooaie Goneral, to the Under Seivretaxy to the OoTernmOUt 

efTndia^ Home Deportment (dated SOth September 1866). 

1 HATS th^ honour to aeknowled^ the receipt of yonr letter, Tfo. 4260, of the 4th 
iuetent, rating to the oonditione under wlucdi grant»4n>aid are made to echOolO, end the 
enffioienoy of eiudi eonditaone to protoet the interests of Qovemment. 

, 2. The codes of roles have not the force law, and can only operate as beijw the 
terms of the particular contract with the grantee who acoeptii a grant with notice. Cmder 
the cireomstanoes, 1 think the publication of the code would be noticed i and it may be 
(though as to this I am not informed) that aimlicants are obliged to state that they will 
accept ^e grant, subject to the conditions or the code, or that the Qovemment letter 
assenting to the grant contains an express reference to the code. 

3. Inasmuch as the right of pre-emption is a ** contingent right or interest to or in 
land,*’ within the meaning of the Ilegisiration Act, it is necessary to consider the effect 
of that Act with reference to tho present question. Unless there is some writing cm the 
part of the grantee to the effect that he accepts tho grant on the tonus Iiud down in the 
code, the right of pre-emption would rest merely on an ** oral agreement or declaration,’* 
which would be ineffectual as against any registered mortgagee or purchaser, or even as 
against tho devisee under a registered wul from tho grantee. If, on the other han^ we 
anppose an instrument, signed by the grantee, that would be an instrument creating a 

or interest in immoveable property, and if unregistered, would be inadmistible in 
emdonce, and would not affect the property in orespect of which the grant was made. 

4. 1 am of opinion that in all oases before or at the time the money granted is paid 
over, the grantee and the officer of Qovemment making the grant should sign a written 
agreement to tho effect that the grant is made and accepted subject to tho condition as to 
pre-emption and all the other conditions contained in the code the grantee under tjtlfing 
to sell, and the Qovemmont officer to buy lor Government on those conditions. This 
agreement should be registered, but will not require a stamp ; and it will, 1 think, be 
effectual to i>reseTve tiie Government claim as against the grantee or any person claiming 
under him. 


IX, 

SS2V10K SC110I.AB81fIFS IK ItOWSR PROVIKCKS. 

From G. R. Kltmie, ISsq., Officiating Under Secretary to tho Government of India, 

Hume Department, to the Officiating Junior Secretary to the Goveranicnf of Bengal 

(No. fi8m, dated 29th October 186G). 

1 AM disected to acknowledge the receipt of j’our letter. No. 2783 T., dated the 3rd 
instant, forwarding a copy of a communication from thu Director of Public instruction, 
submitting a scheme for increasing the number of senior scholarsliips open to public com- 
petition in the Dower Provinces. 

2. The Governor General in C'ouncil observes that, when tlie number of 24 senior 
soholarshiiis waa ffxe^ the number who bad passed in that year the First Arts Exami- 
nation was 84. It is now nearly double, viz., 165 ; and the Director of Public Instmotion 
proposes to increase tho number of scholarships annually available from 24 to 50 ; that is, 
more than double, although, firom the increase bein^ principally in soholarships of a lower 
amount, the increased cost is not quite double the former cost. 

3. I am directed to point out that it does not follow *that the original proposition 
of eoh<darBhips to undor-graduates passing the First Arts Examination should be main- 
tained as %duoatioB advimoes, and comes to be more appreciated* A barge proportion, 
may be nooessary m a stimulus %t first, when the advantages of education are compara- 
tively littio appreciated ; buti having regard to the very great progress of odnaation in 
Bengal in recent years, the Governor General in Council is of opinion that the preeent 
piropoiml is excessive, desires that the Dicutenant Governor wiU reconsider it. 

4. I am at the some time to re<;^tteBt isfermatioa os to the total number of tfabse who 
have passed the First Arts Eaummation, and who are now continuing their atndies in the 
tiurd and fourth eSamea of the mvcml affiliated ooUeges. 
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3Prom A, M. Etq.t Under Secretary to the OoTemateiit of Ind^ Home Dtqpari* 

ment, to tli^ lP^nde? Scored the CSotenuneat of Beittid (Ko. ld<M, dated ISth 

Deoem1>e;r. ' ' / , ,V . 

Ik contittnatson of Mr. tSlemie’s letter, 27o. 5881, dated ^i& ^^etolterj requesting 
farther ^qrmadon relative to a proposal "which had been suboutted £aar itiOTeaMiiff the 
number of kinior echolarshipa open to paolic competition in the Lower l^vinoet, 1 an 
directed td eay that the Governor General in Council would be glad If it ooidd be diown, 
£^in the. actual results of last year, how far the grant of the pro^s^ additional number 
of MfholiarBhips would have added to the ntunber of those who, having passed the Slrst 
Examination, continued their stu<hes in college. 

2. - It may, perhaps, he assumed that every student obtaining one of the 26 addithmal 
scholarships would have continued his studies in college ; hut m these it is not improbable 
that a considerable proportion did, in point of fact, continue their studies in coUege withrat 
scholarships ; and if this be the case, the effect of the grant of 26 additional scKolarships 
may be fairly estimated by the remaining number of students who, in point of fact, did 
nut continue tlioir studies, but who would, on the above-mentioned assumption, have been 
induced to do so by the grant of scholarships. 

3. If, for instance, it appeim that of the 26 students who would have got the addition^ 
scholarships at the last examination, 15 have, in jioint of fact,^ oontinned their studies, it 
follows that the effect produced by the grant of the 26 additional scholarships would at 
most have been to induce a continuance of college stndies on the part of 11 students who, 
in the absence of scholarships, did not do so. 

4. I am to take this oppor^jonity of inquiring when the existing number of 24 senior 
scholarships was fixed. It is,' perhaps, not the case, as assumod in paragraph 2 of this 
office letter, of 26th October, that the year 1861-62, from which the compimson of results 
(pven in Mr. Atkinson’s letter commences, was the year when the 24 senior scholarships 
were first introduced. 




From 8. C. Bayley Esq., Junior Sem'Otary to the Govcriunent of Bengal, to the Secre> 
tary to the Government of India, Home Department (No. 473, dated 26th January 
1867). 

wJaVv?®*’ . ^*'*''* reference to the letters * from the Home Department noted in the margin, I am 

forward herewith a copy of a communication f from the Director of PubHc In- 
llimiunlmf iWi struction, submitting the information required by the Govermnent of India in connection 
t 117, dated '^Hh liis proposal to mcrease the number of senior scholarships open to public competition 
lith Jaaoaiy 1667. in the Lower Provinces. 

2. The Lieutenant Governor agrees with Mr. Atkinson in thinking that the indirect 
effect which is likely to be produced by increasing the number of available prizes shonld 

' , . be taken into consideration in dealing with the present question, and his Honor, therefore, 

begs to repeat his recommendation that the proposal may receive the early sanction of 
hie Excellency in CounciL ' -t' • * 

3. I am to add that the reasons urged by tiie Gkivomment of India would, in his Honoris 
opinion, apply with equal force to a refusal to give any sort of honour or reward for 
oaucational distinction, as a certmn number of men would always attain the highest pro-' 

•. ficicncy without such stimulus. 


From W. 8. Atkinson, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, to the Secretary to tiie 
Government of Bengal (No. 117, dated 14th January 1867^ 

Ik reply to your endorsements, Nos. 4504 and 5071, dated 9th November and 20th 
December 1866, forwarding oommanications from the Government of India on {he subject 
of my priqiosal to increase tlie number of senior scholarships, I have the honour to report 
that I jiive obtained statements from all the affiliated colleges which ^owibat at the end 
of the ^'oar iheir fourth-year classes contained 94 students and 'ti«ir tlurd-year dassea 
134 studcnfili. The fourth-year dosses are composed of students who passed the First 
Arts J^aounation in 1864, when the list of successful candidhstos contahkM the names of 
138 dtudents who were elisrible for senior scholarships, and the &ird-year classes are com- 
jpofsd of students who passed'in 1865, when the list comprised. 168 dudble candidates. It 
therefo^{;tIiii4 44 stiffients who might have been in the finmn-yasr dasses have 
dropped off in iho eobrse the two years, and that, eimiburly, 34 stiidents have dropped 

off during the last year who might have been in the third-year classes. 

2. I have also aseertained^ by referring to the niarit lis^ tibat 12 oot the 44 JBbnrt Arts 
esndidatea of 1844# vrho are no limger prosemriW ^c«'Btis£es#.woaId have obtained 
sohdardups if thb number of sehdanhi^ had bm bw^eased by 26, and &aA, nndar 
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the snjfpoaitioikf 11 of iihe nudniif oas^datea of 1865 would lumt obtaixMd acbolar- 

iri^pa. ' 

8. From these results it may* perhaps* he considered that Ihe mimher of additional 
atAolanhips for wluoh 1 have appued is unnecessarily larm ; but it should he home in 
thfr t the indirect effect whion is Ukely to bo producod by increasing the number of 
available mixes is considerable* as tlm chances of gaining some means of support 
during a allege career will always he tafen into ai^unt by the i^oorcr students before 
they detenmne to enter on such a course ; whilst it is also uie fact that many c£ those 
who to prosecute their studies without scholarships are pressed by poverty* and 

are often obliged to contribute to their own support by undertaking private tuition and 
other work* in addition to their college studies. When, besides this* k is remembered 
the number of ouididates will steadily increase* and that the number of junior scho- 
larships annually available is 160, I do not think that the number of senior scholarships I 
have asked for oan fairly be thought excessive. 


4. When the present scholorslup rules were framed in 1861* the 24 senior scholarships 
which are annually available were obtained by lumping together the then existing college 
sriiolarships which had hceu sancrioned from time to tunc when the several Ooemment 
colleges were founded. 

Oniese w€<te— 


Preridonoy College Scholarships - 
Houghly College Scholarships ^ 
Kishnaghur Cmlego Scholarships - 
Berboinporc CoUeg(^ Scholarships 
Dacca College Scholarships^- 


Totai. 


■■ 

8 


4 


4 


4 


4 

1 

24 


DxTitACT from the Proceedings of the Government of India* in the Home Department 

(No. 1417* dated 11th February 1867). 

Bead the undermentioned papers 

From tlio Bengal Government* No. 2783T* dated 3rd October 1866. 

To ** *, ** 6881* *. 20th ** ** 

To *« ** 1308, *, 1.3th December 1866. 

From ,* „ ** 473, *, 28th January 1867. 


OliSERVATTOXS.— -On thc 3rd October last* the Bengal Government proposed eto 
increase the number of senior scholarships open to public competition in thc Dower 
Provinoos annually from 24 to 50. 

2. In reply* it was observed that* when the number of senior scholarships was fixed at 
24* thc number of under-graduntcs who had passed thc First Arts Examination in that 
year had been 84* and had since increased to 1 65. It was remarked that it was not neces- 
sary to maintain* as education advanced and came to be more appreciated* the large pro- 
ponion of scholarships which wore rbquircd as a stimulus at first ; and hence thc proposal 
of the Dieutenant Chivemor was consiaered to bo excessive. 

3. The Lieutenant Governor has now repeated bis recommendation. The principle 
stated in the letter to tho Bengal Government, dated the 29tli October* that it is not 
necessary to maintain the original proportion of senior scholarshijis to undor-gEadoate 
students passing the First Arts Examination* sliould be''adberod to. I^me increase* how- 
ever* in we number of senior scholarships may properly and bonefici^y be allowed* as 
the ntunber of students maj be said to have exactly doubled* and is increasing year by 
year. An addition* tberefve* of something over 50 per cent, to thc number of senior 
aoholarshipB* raising them firom 24 to say 40* will be approxiriato and reasonable* and these 
might he divided intoJliTee classes* as follows : — 

10 of 82 rupees per mensem. 

12 of 25 „ ,* 

18 of 20 *, „ 

Onier 0 dg That the papers on the subject be forwarded* with the foregtnng romarki^ to 
the FittBiiciAl Department* for further oonaideralaon and orders. 
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PAFEBS KGUlimi tO 


Besolutiom liy tib* 0 <nrenm«iit of IndU, Fmonoial DMMttmttnt (Ba 1085 « doted 

S 8 th Febniaiy 1867> 

Bead extract* Boom Department* Ko. 1417, dated the llth inetaHt, trith wtudosokniw 
•uggeatix^ihat the number of senior eqholarehipa in Bengal, which are throUrn open to 
public competition annually’, and are tonabla'^r two years, idioald be inoreaeed i^rom 84 
to 40, at an additional coat of 574 rupees per mensem, as shown below {•>*- • 


J^roposed Seale. 


Rs. 

10 at 32 > • > - . . . 320 

12 at 25 ....... 300 

18 at 20 - > . - . . . 360 


980 X 2 »■ 1,960 

JPreaent Seale, 

9 at 32 - - - - - . . 288 

15 at 27 - • • - . > . 405 

693 X 2—1,386 

a ~i-.. .... 

Increase ner mensem ... 374 


Resolution. —The increase proposed is sanctioned. 

Ordered f That the foregoing Besolution be communicated to the Home Department 
and the Accountant General, BengaL 


X. 


Fsmalb Education in Bombat. 

From W. Wedderhurut Esq., Acting Secretary to the Government of Bombay, to tlfe 

Serretary to tlie Government of India, Hume Department (No. 13, dated 9 th Mardi 

IHb?). 

I AM directed to forward for the favourable consideration of the Government of India, 
the accompanying copy of a letter fiom the Director of Public Instruction, No. 2259, 
dated the 2 nd ultimo, xelativo to native female education in this Presidency. 

2 . In bubmitting this letter, I am desired to state that the interests and importauoe of 
the suhjott were pi cased upon the attention of bir A. Grant in the Besolution of tins 
Government ou the Ilcport on l^ublu Instruction for the year 186i-65 (copies of which 
have already been forwarded to the Government of India); and that it is with much 
satibiactioii^ the^ Bight Honourable the Governor in Council has received the arsurance 
oontaiut d in Sir A. Grant’s letter that it will be postiblo to promote tiiroughout th** 
{jpuntry the education of girls up to 10 or 11 years of age. 

3. It will be seen also that Sir A. Grant pledges himself to do ibis satisfactorily if 
aided v\ith on annual assignment of 30,000 lupees from the Imperial funds. 

4. Under these circ'umstanccs, I am directed to submit ihe strong recommendation of 
the Bight Honourable the Governor in (Council that the Government of India will be 
pleasedto sanction the aasignmoife of 30,000 rupees for »* Female Education” in the 

ner projiosed by Sir A. Grant. 

- y . C 

« 

Fr^ Sii^ul. Grant, Bart., Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, to the Awriwj ar 
Secretary ^ the Government of Bombay (No. 2259, dated 2 ita February 1867). 

I NNG t(f audress Government with reference to their Besolution, No. 613, dated 16tii 
Oetofoor 1866, fMbTiiffraph 12 , on the Educational Beport for 1864-65, in which Govern- 
*«*ttu*c eauoatictn^ ae one of the chief pidnts to which attention idiculd now 

2 . a^arfng to^ mv former opinion (ss» my Beport fer 1865-66, pangTaph 55 h 

that female education, in its full e xtent, implies a itt the aoidal oustoma of 

natives with r«^geid tof>in&nt mandam and other thugk X^now 6 nd tiiet it will be ?»**— 
to promote thxoughoul the country the edueation of guu tb 10 mr years of ime. 

• X Girla 
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’ 8. Oilii cttondiog Mhooil from 8 to 11 juita of aeo mav certainly aoqtuvo » Icnowledge 
of Ma4i»g» iiritiag, an4 ariibiiietief wliitA (ecpeoiauy in the oeae of tb^ b«ag njwrried to 
^noated nativee) a^kt be of great knportanoe to th«n, and whioh would pxokahly lead 
tkii way to greater reaolto herMfter. 

4. Ko aae^ament of Imperial fbads haa kitherto been made ftxr female ednoaition in the 
iSdncadotrBnd^t of ikia Pcendency, and no regular attempt kaa been made aa yet to 
oeganiae tbia branch of public inataruction. *^1 woiSd now aolioit that an annual aaad|gn> 
ment of 30,000 mpeea icr fetude education be made in the Budnt of 1867-68, and nio- 
eeeding years; and if Ike means bo thus afforded; I wiU endeavour to ahoiv results 
worthy of ike onday. 


From JS. C. BayU^t £sq., Seoroto^ to the Government of India, Home Department 
to Ike Acting Secretary to tko Government of Bombay (No. 3804, dated 13th April 
1867). 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th ultimo. No. 13, 
recommending for the sanction of the Government of India, a proposal made by Ike 
Direetor of Public Instruction fur an annual grant of 30,000 rupees from die Xm^ial 
revenues, in furtherance of the cause of female education in Bombay. 

2. In reply, I am instructed to say that the Government of India is always disiiesed to 
allow considerable latitude in regard to expenditure for female education, the matter being 
one on whioh it is hardly posnble to prescribe precise rules, and in which very much must 
be trusted to the judgment, tact, and dibcretion of the local eduoationol autliorities. But 
it has not l>oen the praotice in the Financial Department, even with this object in view, 
to make a lump assignment from the Imperial revenues to the large extent now asked for; 
and, on financial considerations, it seems nceessa^ that the Gh>Yemment of India shonld 
bo placed in possession of at least aomo'sketoh or indication of the plan on which it is pro- 
posed to provide female education by means of pubUc money, and that some intimation 
should be given of the degree of co>opoTation and joint expenditure to be expected from 
the community. 1 am aecordiimly doured to request that such infurmation may be sub- 
mitted to the Governor General in CounciL 


From C. Oonnet Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bombay, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department (No. 35, dated 31st May 1867). 

^ KrvEBBixo- to yonr letter. No. 3804, dated the 13th oltimo, I have the honour, by 
direction of (he Bight Honourable the Governor in (’onncil, U> forward to you the aecom- 
j^ying copy of a letter* from the Director of Public Instruction, aflording the io£i>nna- s^o 312, 
tion roquired by the Govemnicnt of Indio, as to the plan on which it proposed to provide Ist May 1867. 
femide education in this Presidency by means of public money, &c. 

2. In forwarding this letter, I am desired to rertew the strong recommendation of this 
Government in favour of Sir A. Grant’s proposals, in which his Excellency in Council 
entirely concurs. 


From Sir A. Orant, Bark, Director of Public Instruction, to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay (No. 312, dated 1st May 1867). 

With reference to Government Besolntion, No. 216, dated 27tb ultimo, I have the 
honour to remrt m follows : —I asked for an assignment of 30,000 rupees per annum, for 
“ Female Education,” in the same way as my predecessor, in his letter No. 1089, dated 
7tk November 1864, asked for an annual as'iignmcnt of 1,00,000 rupees for the improve- 
ment of vemaenlar education in this Presidency, and in the same way as I myself asked, 
in my letter No. 440, dat^ 25th June 1866, for an assignment of 3,600 rupeofa, for cxtei^ 
sion of vernacular education in Scindo. Each of these applications was sanctioned as a 
lump assignment fox a general object. 

2. With regard to " Female Education,” it is not possible to lay down beforehand any 
unitorm plan to be pursued throughout. This department must to guided in its opera- 
tions by the local circumstanoes and state of social feeling in ditterdnt parte of the 
Presidency. I should propose to begin by improving existing schools established by 
rntmidpalitios, local cess oonunitteee, and by this dfqpartment out of its geaeiul Fee FunA 
For the sueoess of female education it ia neoeaaaxy that, until female teasbars be pro- 
wdad, hi^y xeq>ectable mastert of smne v^nmnent should be secured. In several exist- 
itog girls* sf^ojs, mMt wretched salaries have bitkerto been provided for the masters. 
Wlumver tkis state of things sppeam to hmwds the advoaoo of tomale ednoation, 1 would 
pton^ io increase the sahwies snd ebtam bettsr mssten; seeenttiy, I would propose to 
eswunk a eartala nnmber of adudatelum fbr c^ls, to be awarded after examination, sad 
io be, tenaue only under sonditians of tegaur attondanaa; tkii^, I would {tropose 
B97- <4 to 
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to atart nev schools iavourahle looslittes, mid«r ocrtain oondilioos with the peoide< As 
one ot those oooditioae» 1 would stipulate that at least a aohoolhouse should he pxovided 
by the people free of vent or other oaqpenso’; and, as ono^er eonditipa, that the people 
should guarantee the attendanoe of a certain number of ^rls* not less than 25 ^Is bemg 
heldr neccssaaiy to^ coiiititute a sohopL In some places n may be possible to exact fees 
from , the pupus f in other places this measure would be premature now, though it will be 
always kept in view. 

3. I do not tidnk that it is possible at present to define, fni^hor than as above sketched, 
plan to be pursued. What is now proposed is that Go> omment should lead the way 
in female education, and, by showing the people specimens of efiScient girls* schcwls, shoTild 
make such institutions popular. If the measures adopted be sucoebaful^ private indiTiduals 
and communities will afterwards bo sure to take spontaneous aetiou in extending female 
education. 


HB 801 .TTTX 0 K by tho Government of India, Home Department (No. 2509, dated 

20tb July 1867). 

Read i^^ain, letter No. 13, dated 9th March, frenn the Acting Secretory to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, forwarding copy of a letter from the Director of Public Instruction, and 
soliciting sanction to the grant of 30,000 rupees per anntun in aid of Native female 
education throughout the Bombay Presidency. 

Bead again, letter in reply to the above, asking for further information on the subject. 

Bead letter from the Secretary to the Government of Bombay (No. 35), dated tho Slat 
of 'May, forwarding ^py of a communication from the Director of Public Instruction, 
and reiterating the original req^uest. 

• 

Rfmtn'hs. — I.iOoking to tho extent to which Nktivo female education has proceeded in 
the Bombay Presidency, the amount asked Tor seems too large; 10,000 or 15,000 
rupees would seem sufificient ; but it will bo for the Financial Department to deride what 
sum can properly bo assigned from the Imperial rt^ venues in aid of the object iu view, 
ha\ing regard to the allotments already made to Bombay for female education, as com- 
pared witli those mode to other Provinces, and to the fact that education for tho masses, 
whether boys or girls, is not anywhere rocoCTised as a proper charge on Imperial Beve- 
nucs, but on loom cesses, such as that raiboa by the Bombay Government in 1804, with 
this among other objects in view. 

Ordered, That a copy of the abose remarks, and the above-mentioned papers, be for- 
warded to the Financial Dexiartment for further considerntion and orders. 


BEaoi.VTiOK by the Government of India, Financial Dex>aitmont (No. 2074, dated 

22nd August 1867). 

Bead an extract from the Proceedings of Government, in the Home Department 
(No. 2509), dated 20th July 1867, forwarding for consideration and orders an ajiplicatlon 
from the Go>onuuont of Bombay for tho grant of 30,000 rupcoB x^r annum in aid of 
N ativu fumalu seboolb throughout the Bombay Presidency, and cxxircssing on opinion that 
10,000 or 15,000 rax>eos will bo bufficient. 

tfxBcso/ttfroa.— The Governor General in Council is pleased to sanction a grant of 10,000 
* rux>ees for female schools for the lower classes in Bombay, for this year only, on tho dis- 
tinct understanding that, from uext year, tho charge will be met from the Bducational 
Cess, that being the prox>er source from which expendituro for educating the masses should 
be met, when it is not incurred under tho Grant<m-aid Buies. 

Ordered, That tho foregoing IV'Solution be sent to the Home Dejiartmcnt, Comptroller 
Geuend of Accounts, and tho Accountant General, Bombay, the original papers received 
from the Homo Dcxwrtment being returned, and cox>ics being kept for recoi 

L 

From A. "P^ilowell, Bsq., Under Secretary to the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment^ to the §ecrc»tary to the Gyvemmont of Bombay x.Bo. 4169, dated 4th September 
1867). 

i * 

I JM direi^d to acknowledge the receipt of your letter (No. 35), dated the Slat 
«ndi tn ttute in reply that^ afitcr consideration in the Finanmel De|Wtmeui» 'die Governor 
Geuend ie Cuuncu h«e been pleeeed to sanction a grant of 10,000 rupees for female 
aofaoohi fok the low' r ehuMMoS in the Bombay Pretidency, for this year only, on the distinc t 
understanding that iu future the charge to be met from local sooreea, ett<m aa the Bduoa- 
tloiial Com, ao frr as the schools ore for the classes who pay the oeai^ this being tibe proper 
source from whidi expenditure tor eduoating the maasea dkonld be ine1» when it is not 
inourred under the Qx|mt-in*aid Bides. 
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From C« Oofme* S«qh» Secretaiy to fbe Oovomment of Bombay, to die Seoretaiy to the 
. OeTemmeat m India, Home l>efMurteeAt (No. 06), dated 5th October 1867. " 

1 A,u direct^ to adcnowledgo the reodpi of your letter (No.. 4169), dat^ the 4th 
uldnm, oonveyiclg the Banodon of the (^vemment of India to a grant of 10,000 rupees 
for female schools for the lower classes in the Bombay Presidency. 

2. With reference to the amdimt and nature of this sanction, 1 am to submit that, much 
as this Qovemment dentes to promote ibrnale education, they are unable to accept die 
grant sancdoned for dsat purpose on the condition stated ; they would therefore l^g 
diat the unqualified assent of the Government of India may be given to the proposals sub- 
mitted in letter No. 35, dated the Slat May 1867. 

3. It is out of ^c power of this Government to pledge themselves to the condition re- 
quired, and even if they have the power, it would be most impolitic to ezerdise it, as the 
very existence of local funds in this presidency would be imperilled. 

- ^ 

4. It is the very essence of the local funds recently organised, that the people who pay 
should have a voice in regard to the disposal of the proceeds, and though Government 
claim a right to veto any appropriation of funds on improper objects, yet they never 
hesitate to accord sanction to proposals of the Iiocal Committees for legitunate expendi^ 
ture. When the L^ocal Governments consider themselves bound not to dictate to - the 
Local Fund Committees the mode in which their money shall be spent, they feel them- 
selves precluded firom giving effect to such a dictation on the part of the Imperial Govern- 
ment by which the local character of the institution would be wholly annihilated. 

5. It is therefore impossible to carry out any orders that this charge ebaU, in future 
years, be mot from local funds, and it is hoped that, on re-consideration, the Government 
of India will not press this condition. 

6. The sum of 30,000 rupe(» was asked 4kr, and that this sum might be profitably 

? »ent may be gathered from the 4.5ih paragr^h of Annual Heport of the Director of 
ublic Instruction for the last year, to which 1 am desired to solicit the attention of his 
Fzcellency the Governor General in Council. 

7. It will be home in mind that the application for the grant was specially stated by 
Sir A. Grant as desired .to aid in the development of schools already established from 
local sources, as well os to lay a foundation in places where grants for female education 
have not yet been voted by me Local Committees. 

8. From the reply now received, it would api>ear that the Government of India decline 
to sonctioit even 1 ,000 1. per annum as their contribution in aid of Native female education 
in the whole Bombay Presidency ; hut as this can hardly he the case, I am to express the 
earnest hope of liis Kxccllency the Governor in Council that, on re-consideration, the 
Ooverument of India will not refuse to accede to the request now again made. 


From E. C. Bat/leyy Feq., Secretary to the Government of India, Homo Department, to 

fhe Secretary to the Government of Bombay (No. 1,040, dated 7th December 1867). 

I .AM directed to acknowledge your letter. No. 66, dated 5th October last, requesting a 
reconsideration of the proposal made in your letters. No. 13, dated 9th March, and 
No. 35, dated Slst May, for an annual grant of 30,000 rupees for female education ii^,. 
Bombay. 

2. In reply, I am directed to point out that the Government of Bombay does not appear 
to apprehend clearly the principles by which it has been found necessary to regulate 
grants from the Imperial revenues for education, and especially for female education. 

3. The .Government of India does not question that, in the present instance, a case can 

be made out for the profitable eicpenditure of the sum applied for ; indeed, that a sum in 
excess of the entire^ revenues Oi^ India might beyond doubt he expended on educational 
purposes. Out, waiving all other ground of otnectipp* the Imperial revenues must ever 
‘be wholly inadequate to meet the charges which any complete system of State ^eduoation 
wmild involve. The Goyenunrat must therefore expend the amount, which alone can 
fairly he devoted to education, m the manner calculated to secure the most' general and 
extenuve results. As regards the eduoatibn of the masses of the people especially, all 
the mesas which Government ooidd afihrd would produce no perceptible effect, FT applied 
direolly to- this object ; and the aim of Gktvemment has, therefore, been by eatablishing 
Nosmm sbfaaola, by grmits-hi-aid, by oigaaising local taxation, by inspecthm of indigenous 
schools, and by other similar means, to stimulate and assist the people to educate them- 
selves. . . , , • 

4. It hat alwfitys been tiie recognised pbhej of Government, havi^ in view the special 
' objects to he gamed, to meet and encourage, aa^ as its .means' wijQ, pmmit, with more 

than ordiaaxy promptness and lihertli^, any diq^btition shown by the people tiiemselves 
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in ikTour of fenwle ediucAlion;; ; H is aibsolot^ not me^y on financiiil 

ffrwui^x but wiihjnq^iiard to -Ibie success of.leinsM ja^b w n l aiqn Wlndnt ongenninu 
!hx»l coH^pexutionrMA^arminw Stste n s eiKts a c #*' '. tins policy, 

the Goveoument oC^^ol^ hueJuTuriaibly indicated tO.aU local. f^veMunents ihe \ffraut-itt> 
aid system as that aq^iaily calculated for ^e eenend advaaceme^ of female education. 
1 am to add 'ffaa^-svltere the detaib of the local Grant-in* Aid HUhss' may .be ifeund to . ob- 
struct Iheir applicBtidn to female sidiools, the Govei^eitt of Xu^, Is ...saoC' ima^ to 
permit 'my reasonable relaxation of the usual conditions in regurd to m^pecdon, and to 
payment of fbea, Ac., so lone as it is evident thattheco^^^maturncf tlmswtivhooimaum^ 
nasbesin secure^ and that uko education imparted is fairly effiment 

6. In one .previous instance alone has the . Govcmineut of India sanciioned a ipEant 
dmUair to that now asked for; and in that cose the grant was sanctaraed for three yeare 
only* and in order to prevent the extinction (from a sadden deprivation of the funw by 
wlwA riiey bad been hitherto supported^ of some already fiourishing female schools In oeiv 
tain districts of the Punjab. Even in this instance the population had already given fair 
proof of their appreciation of the benefits of fmnale edueation* and the concession was 
accompanied by a distinct Condidon that the assistance was to be only tenmorary, as the 
grant-itt-aid principle **■ would afford some test or pledge that the spread of female ednea- 
tion is real and trmy desired by the people of the Punjab. 

ft. Adverting now to the statement made in the last paragraph of your letter under 
reply* that t^ Government of India appears to decline the sanction even 1 ,000 1. a year 
in aid of native female education in the whole Presidency of Bombay, I am to point out 
that tliC' to^ annual assignment to fiom^y for education is far larger rclarively in pro- 
portion to its revenue, area, and population, and, excepting the jpennt given to Bes^al, 
absolutely larger in amount than that made to any other province. From utis aseignmeiit it 
is open to the^umbay Government to allot, under the Grant*in-Aid Bulcs, any sums ^at 
may be required to promote ihe spread of female education, either in the improvement of 
existing female schools or in the establishment of others. In the second place, 1 am to 
coll attention to the circular of the 20th Aply last, in which the Government of India 
has promised liberal assistance to any scheme of female normal schools based on the 
co-operation of the native community ; and lastly, I am to remind the (government of 
Bombay iliat, in the Bcsolution of we 22nd August last, a special assignment of 15,520 
rupees a year, for five years, was sanctioned on certain conations to establish a higher 
class of female normal schools in the Bombay Presidency, on the principles advocated 
by Miss Ca/rpentor. There would seem, therefore, to bo no ground to impute to the 
Government of India any want of Bupr>ort to measures of fi;malc education proposed for 
Bombay. 

7. In reply to the remarks contained in your 3rd and 4th paragraphs, I am to point 
out that niy letter of* the 4th ultimo ap|)ear 3 to have been misunderstood. Liocal funds, 
voluntarily raistd and applied to the support of schools, arc eligible for p^nts-in-aid. 
In the Gentral Provinces, and in the Punjab, large nse has been made of this provision 
for the furtherance of education. It is, of course, purely optional with the local com- 
mittees, or other bodies by whom such funds are raised, to devote them to whatever con- 
genial objects they choose, nor was any kind of dictation to such bodies contemplated in 
my letter under notice. What the Government of India desired and distinctly expressed 
was simply to annex a condition to their assistance, and this condition they cannot consent 
to waive. 


. ft. The local educational cess, however, stands on a different footing. It is nttt, in 
any sense, a voluntary contribution, but is of the nature of an impest, and should be 
such a manner as Government may consider best, subject only to tire retorvation 
^uiat it be expended within the district where it is levied, and for the education cd* those 
olasfo^s by wnich it has been paid. Its management is probably most popular and 
efficient, when supervised by committees partially consisting of persons of local position 
and Influence ; but inasmuch as it is compulsorily levied by the state, the Government is 
bound to see that it is exjMndod to the best aflvantage, and that its control is not aban- 
doned to wholly irresponsible bodies. 

9. Chi a genera] nview of the whole question, and on the precedent above re&rred to, 
tite GovertiorGenerid in Council will not object m the preesnt case to allow the additional 
mmnt of 10,C^ rupees already for one yebr for female e^oation in the. 

Bombay PiresMency, to be continued temporarily for a further, period of tiro years. 
.With this assistance, it is hojied that the Bombay Government wiB ifiud.no greater 
^ffieulty ^sfi fidvahcutil the cause of female education, than has thready been sucoess- 
eveveotne in severafi other provihees without any suth direct idd firam ^e Imperil 
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Famb <X Strntftif Bn|f» SeisNtiiiT' to the Chief Cmmaissioner of the Central Fre^viooea, 
to the Secretary to %e ^vernment of Home Bepartntent (hTo^ 671<>?1^ 4ated 
S6^ Pebruary 1867^ • 

Dubino the laac IS mbnths, propouttons have been submitted by the Chief Cooxa^ 

for improving the instruoaou” * branch of the Educational Dquertment in these * As disUagufahi^ 
provinces by taisiug the salaries of town schoolmasteis, by granting s^larships to zillah 
and town sohoolsj by establishing Ingher classes of normal school pupils. ’ Some of these “ m^sononi* 
propositiims Imve been negatived ; and others are still, it is belicvra, under the considera- 
tion of Govcrament. 


2. In cases whom the Chief Commistioner’s recommendations were not accepted, tiie 
Supreme Government witliheld sanction, not because, it disapproved the principle of ^ 
propositions made, but r^her on financial grounds, becanse the improved organisation 
could not be arranged for mthout some increase to tlte budget grant made to the Central 
I^vinees for “ Education i Science, and Art.” 

3. The Chief Commissioner would therefore ask {.tennission to submit a few observa- 
tions regarding educational matters and< educational expenditure in the Central i^rovinoes, 
in the hope that his Excellency the Viceroy in Council may he placed to consider 
whether the educational grant for the Central Provinces might not now bo somewhat 
increased. 


4. The educational expenditure of the Central Provinces may be stid to have begun 
in the year 1862. In the year 1862<-63 the^udget grant for this object was one lakh of 
rupees.* In that year the full sum was not spent, as the orgonisatitm and noMbincry 
the department was as yet imperfect Since that year the grant under tins head has 
gradually increased until it readied 1,73,800 rujiecs for the year 1865-66. 

5. The increase in the number of scholars and in their proficiency, as well as the 
improvement in the organisation of the Educational Department, has been considerable. 
In the year 1862 there were 14,000 hoys under instruction at Government schools in the 
Central Provinces. According to the half-yearly returns for the six months ending on 
the 31 Bt October, the total number of boys in Government and iuded schools was over 
50,000, while 3,000 girls were also under instruction. The annual examinations show 
that the .standard of profidency is rising in all classes of our schools. 


6. But there is another point about the Central Provinces educational scheme and 
expenditure, and that is the considerable annual sum contributed from local sources 
towards education. In the year 1865-66 the sum thus contributed aggregated 2,02,603 
rupees, or 14 per cent, above the Imperial grant towards education in titese Provinces. 
Before the 3rear 1862 there were no contributions of this kind towards educational pur- 
poses, so that the local iuocMne of the deportment has increased in a greater ratio tlmu the 
mpetial grant. 


7. On exarwtn ing the published reports on the progress of education in other parts of 
In^a, the Chief Commissioner observes that in no other province or part of India does 
the local educational income equal the Impetial edueatlonal grant ; in only one Province 
are the two sources of educationd expenditure nearly equal ; and in only three more do 
the educational disbursements from local sources reach 50 per cent, on the Impcriai ' ' > 
grant: thus, the Imperial grant and local expenditure for education for the several 
Governments and Administrations may be riiown : — 





Madras . - - 

Puigab ■* 

Centoui, Prorinoes - 
(^itde. • . - 
Bri^BixnpMh 
Bmar 


Imperial. 




'Rupei$. 

12,65,607 

8,70,068 

7,84,688 

6,20,670 

4,84,070 

1,73,800 

1,24,403 

32,508 

^^26 





LocbL 


Rvptet. 

7,79A63 

8^,233 

4,07,612 

95,714 

8,82,695 

2,02,603 

49,534 


8. : If Us SxeeQeiioy ^ Vieeni^ ia Coniidl were disposed to eonsider that a liberal 
leeal cebtiiBnBiQtt towaardi edoeiittoln Ideal souroes in a 'provittoe constituted any 
grotmd for .midiaMitig gnmt, titoh the CBef CaniialiuoBer would solioit that 
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the grant for edtioalhm in the Central Provineee be raiaed to the mount of the 

loeaT contributioiu. In ^ Sdoeational Budget Eutimatei Ibr 1867 hB 6« 1,92,000 rupees 
are asked for. If tlds were lanetaoned, then no expenditure fimn anoh grant could be 
inourred without the fhll sanction of the Supreme Government^ whSe local contxibu* 
tions towards edUeaticia will, it is estimated, reach 2,05,000 at leUSt The Cominis- 

noner would adc for an Imperial ffrant of 2,05.000 rupees, or an inetease^ 18,000 
rupees on the present estimate. This, the Chief Commisncmer trusts, nmy bo regard 
as a moderate proposal. 

9. If his EzoeUenoj the Vioerov in. Council were pleased to allow an^ increased grant, 
then 1 am to solicit the favouranle oontideration of Quvemment to the propontions 
montipned in the ahstroot, in all of which respects pressure and diffionlfy is experieneed 
by ti|e Bduoational Department. 

iVo/'e.—'Thls letter was forwarded to the Financial Department, with a note explanatory 
of the grounds on which the application was subsequently negatived. 


Hesolution by the Government of India, Financial Deportment (No. 1890, 

dated lltli April 1867). 

]lc\p on endorsement of the Home Department. No. 3249, dated 29th March 1867, 
fonrording a letter from the Secretary to the Chief Commistioner, Central Provinces, 
urging the claim of those nrovinces to a larger educational grant than the 1,92,000 rupees, 
which were asked for in tne Budget Estimate for 1867-68. 

Jiesolufion . — The Governor General in Council observes that the particular ground on 
which a special increase of the educational grant is solicited, is that tne Central Provinces 
eontrihutu a larger sum, proportionately, from local sources, towards educational cxi>cn- 
diture, than other provinces. Inasmuch, however, as * * * * the 

Government of India has repeatedly disclaimed any obligation to supplement or double 
any contribntion from tiic Educational cess, the claim urged by the Cnief Commissioner 
cannot be entertained. 

(h dered, That a copy of this Resolution be sent to the Home Department, with the 
original documents received ft om that department. 


From JE. C. Bayley, Esq., Sccrotaiy to the Government of India, Home Depot tinent, 
t<i the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces (No. 4149, dated 22p{l April 
1807). 

With reference to your .Secretary’s letter of tite 26th February, No. 671-72, a]>nlying 
fur an increase of 13,000 rupees to tbe Educational Budget Grant to the Central Pro- 
vinces for tho current year, I am directed to furw ord herewim a resolution of the Financial 
Department, No. 1890, of tiic lltli instant, stating tlie main ground on which the appli- 
cation has been declined. I am also to point out that several of tho educational projects 
onumurated in your letter wei e negatived os staled on financial grounds, but for specific 
reasons, whi<di will be found given in tho orders passed upon them ; and 1 am to add that 
the Governor General in Council does not consider that the educational funds of tho 
Central Provinces now receive less than tiieir fair shore of support from the Imperial 
revenues. 


XII. 


IXPBOVEHEKT OF THE EDUCATIONAL DePAATHENT IK BoUBAT. 


From Weddtrbumt Esef., Acting Secretary to the Government of Bombay, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department (No. 4, dated 31st January 
1867). , 


Lsttsr, 1««2, dated 22nd 0<^h« J*®®, 
Jtim tfie Dbsetor «f Public Tllstniction. 
Beodalioii, No. 681, datjd lUh Dewmbw 
1866, to the BiMetw of Public IniXnietim. 
latter. No. 1676, daM »h January 1867, 
from the Dineter «Jf PuBic In. raotion. 


I AU directed to submit, fm thi favourable ocxanderatiim of tbe 
Ctovernment fif India, tho accompanying copy ofaoorrespondence 
relative to plamng the higher appointments of the Eduoational Ser- 
vice of the liombay Presidency on a now and better footing. 

2. It will be seen that to this end Sir A. Grant suinrestB tiiat the 


higher appointments tiiould he made to constitute a smiarato Covenanted eervioe, with its 
own ririae and conditions, upon the analogy of the Ecclenastioal Establishment in this 
OQutttrjjr. • ^ 


9. His Excellenov in Council ooneqrs in tho general soqpe o^ ^ A« 'Gxant’s proposals, 
and 1 am aoeordlngiy desired to reauest that you will be «o good oe to suhaat them to his 
Exe^eney the Get^scuor General in Council for &voai«ble octtundaratioii. 
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Bvom Sit A* GreaU^ Bart.| Direofenr Pvblio Inatmetion, Bombayi^ to like Seoretary to 
the Ghovommeat of Bombay (Ho. 1552* dated 22od October 18d6). h 

I BBO bumbly to adrert to the 86th paraffrapb of my Ananal XteiKirt of the Departoeat 
of Publie Xnstruotion in the Bombay Presiaenoy for the year 186o*-66, c<^y of wliioh is 

S iren in the max^gin* for ready reference, and rcapectfnUy to submit more detailed observao 
ona on the present standing of the Educational Service in this Presidency tor the con- 
'sideration of Government. 

2. There is no doubt (hat dissatis&ction with their present position is felt by sevend of 
the superior officers of this department. A meeting was reoenliy held on the subjt^ in 
Poona, and it was proposed to submit a memorial to Government wito reference to the 
Despatch of Her Miyesty's Secretary of State, dated the 23rd December 1 865, the terms 
of which were felt to disappoint expectations not unreasonably formed in the Dcsimtcb, 
Ho. 205, of the 8th Detsember 1862. Beibre, however, giving my sanction to a memorial 
of the kind, 1 have thought it best to address Government on the subject, as the question 
is much more one of the general future of 4hui department than of the feelings of psesent 
individual officers, and as considerations of |K>lioy ouuld hardly be entered upon by even a 
smell body of memorialists. 

3. The chief grounds ibr dissatisfaction at present ielt by the higher educational officers 
of this Presidency appear to be as follows :— <• 

• (a.) That of late the covenant which used formerly to be made with persons 
appointed by Her Majesty *8 Secretary of State to educational posts bos now been 
withdrawn. For tills covenant a letter conferring the appointment has been substi- 
tuted, in which the Government reserves to itself tlie right of dts][>ettsiug, at six 
months’ notice, with the services of the {terson apitointed. It is obvious that this sives. 
in a very marked way, a precarious appearance to the position of educational offacers. 

(5.) That no pension whatever is secured to officers in the educational service. It 
is laid down as a general rule for tlie educational, in common .with the rest of the 
uncoicnantcd service, that all pension is to be considered given as a favour, and not 
as the satisfaction of a claim. This, again, is felt to be a precarious condition. 

(e. ) That tlie only modes by which pension can be obtained by an educational 
officer are either that he shall complete 27 years’ actual service in India, or else that 
he shall produce, at the end of 12 or 22 years* actual service, a certificate of utter 
incapacity for further service in the country. These are, of course, extremely dia- 
c<»uraging conditions to a young Englishman who might think oi entering the 
educational service in tliis country. He naturally docs not wish to give up ml his 
prospects in Europe wi^out tlie hope of some little provtoion in the sha^te of a retiring 

I iension, nor does tic wish to bind himself to serve either for 27 years lu India or till 
lis health is utterly broken. 

fd.) That in respect of pension rules the educational officeiB are in a much worse 
po-ition than lierM^csty’s chaplaius in India. A chaplain, if his health renders his 
retirement necessary, can obtain a small {icusion after seven years’ scriicc, and a 
pension of greater amount after 10 years; and after 20 years’ service, inclusive of 
3 years’ leave (that is, after 17 years* actual service), chaplains con retire on their 
full pension without medical certificate. It is thought hard by superior educational 
officers, who are generally, and who ought always to oe, persons Of a higher University 
standing than the minority of Her Miyesty’s chaplaius, and whose duties are certainly 
more onerous and trying than those of chaplains, that they should be so much worse 
off than the Ecclesiastical SServioo. 

4. It is, I think, impossible to deny that from the nature of the conditions abuv'e stated, 
the educational service in this Presidency is a very poor, precarious, and, in fact, miserable 
sphere, into which one can hardly dare to advise any young man of ability and cultivation 

to 

* On the other hand, it le egoany clear that tliie Doperimeut wilt degenerate unleae ita higher appoint- 
ineate oontinae to be held by Karopeane oharaoterieod by culUration and learning. I aonlo humbly enli 
the attefltion t»f Government to tie Dtreetory oi thie Department, which is now annually prepared with 
■mat earn, and which naturally auteeats a divlaioa of the higher eduoationai appoinimente from the mam 
body of the aorvioe. It ia, l thim, a question of great importance, well worthy the ooneideration of 
Oevernmont, whether tbeae few appointments (altogether len than 30 in nunil>er) mights not be either 
•malgamaten with, or else placed on an analogous ^ting with, the Covenanted Civil Service. There is 
only one point on which, as Dirsetor of Public Iiistruetion, I should be inclined to IveV uneasy about the 
fhtum of the Department, and that ie the unoeitaiaty which must attach, under the present syetom, to 
appoinfmenta of educational officers luade by the Secretary of State. No general dlaousaidh 011 Indian 
aflhits takas place In the Britieh Parliament without some reference to the impoitaueefef the educational 
operations earriad on Goverument in this oountiy, and yet no steps nhatever have been taken to secure 
Car the Deportaaents of PnbUo Instruotim^ as for tno Covenanted civil ServJoe, a supply of officers fitly 
quidiAad. The atimber of Sngliahmea anguiied for this eerviee Is veiy small. Any peison of superior 
oualtfioatlonB who may hs ssnt oat has an almost boundless field of usefulness opened to him ; and any 
jmaampstaoit parson, on the other hand. Is a dsad wvight and a drag upon the progress oi the country. And 
PMtW owing to the nnattraotive consillone offiwetO, and partly owing to the wont ot any mubod in 
toe mle et fon of^dldatea far the Eduoat ion a i , S 0 rvtbe» we have no gnaiaatee that a proper etandard of men 
Ibr printipale of eallBgm,and pmfejswta, endoduaaflonal faiimaetoi% add high soheolinaaters will be kept np, 
and thhTmnst be a souroe of oneariaess to oaa to whom tha Department la a oarv. 
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tO;«ater. At the eainfi'.tMMi 1 ^c^mitfootly nndenteaid ^hah avikiit luui lb die pveeeot 
ptxAlim of the een^, |e ila ^laAdfi^-ohMWtiw in poiietr hi. 'aeffentfauaw'- lEbe odnnetiimil 
service sptsM wp, sp:|k Xtwes «niida«% wad 

when Her .MiyeB^KPIeGtii^lbrv^o^^ eame (hi hSsl>e^patehbf^li|ih1K!m 
to deal widi ihe qnsen^ bf nie Pension Bnles fbr the endre seddei^' X'h«^ little doubt 
&at he would he.xbivdebed'.cirai^ hjr v&e indefinite nhmhen of MpipiabiiiisA^ Ibr whiifii 
it might a^ear'jdiat he had to mahe rej^ladons. In one point ta ihtt'Wd)^, Dbi^iatoh oC 
the 23rd jDeees^heiV^Ihe Secretary of State is, I humbly think, uhneoeaubraj HhWal fixr 
want of definitian ; nw the Despatch appears to extend the benefits bf e«^ pensien to 
all bead of schools,*’ wbicb,. if it be not further defined, would. in<m«& aU bfad 

mastllxa ei .middle clase, and primary schools indiscriminately ; a body aaibuntlhg^ 

in this Preshmnev alone, to not less than 1 A24. persons, almost aU m whom iolght w<^ be 
left to abide hy the ordinary Unoovenanted Servioe Rules. 

5. X would now beg humbly to point out to GovemmexU: tlmt» if the EdnoatiouiU. Service 
^ its present organisation be examined, it will no longer be found to consist of am 
indefinite number of homogeneous appointm^ts, suggesting the idea of a formidable 
numbbr of claimants for advantages^ of pension, and the like. Our Departmental 
Directory suggests a most natural d^yision of the service into two branches ; one of 
which must bo' entirely filled by ITniyersity graduates from Europe, except in the rare 
case where a native scholar of exceptional merits may be thought worthy to hold one of 
the appointments ; the other br^ch would be of wide extent, commencing witii appmut^ 
ments analogous in pay and position to those 'of Deputy Collectors, Und gcaug doa^ to 
small schoouuastprships of 11 rupees per mensem. I may mention at once that^ were 
sudi a division made,. the upper brandi of the Bombay Educational Service would consist 
at present of less than SO, and the lower branch of more than 2,000 apjiointments. 


6. Our Departmental Directory, copy of which is herewith sent for reference, was not 
framed with a view of making the division now advocated ; but as soon as the names of 
officers and their salaries, and qualifications had been set down in order, the principle 
of a division in the department at once suggested itself. It will be -seen tiiat the Directory 
docs not contain appointments below 30 rupees per mensem ; and that all appointments 
* above 300 rupees per mensem hos'e been entered as superior appointments. Several of 
these superior appointments are held by officers of the medical or military department, 
whose pension rules and other conditions of servioe are elsewhere provided for. 


7. .1 will now respectfully indicate tlie principle on which 1 would suggest that an 
upper (or covenanted) Educational Service iit the- Bombay Presjdcncy should be fbnncd. 
The principle is this, that there are ^rixiirh educational appointments of great importance, 
which, if they arc proper] will ensure the effiment workmg of me a- bole of this 
large department ; anjpi rhat the number of these appointments is so small that Govern- 
ment may well /L;ffi>Vd, without risk of any large expenditure, of the public funds, to place 
them on a end attractive footing. 

, important lAppointments I would specify os follows : — Ist, Headmasterships of 

Grade High Schools; 2nd, Edncational Inspectorships; 3rd, Professorships of 
^difierent branches of Eitorature and Science; 4th, 'Frincipalships of Government 

Colleges ; and 5th, the Office of Director of Public Instruction. 

• 

9. At present the . exact numerical lists of officers, coming under the above heads, 
stonde as follows : — 


(let.) — Head Masters of let Grade High Schools (viz., Elphinstone, Poonidb, 

Ahmedabad, and Belgaum High Schools) - - - - - 4 

(2nd.) — Educational Inspectors (Northern, Central, and Southern Division^ 

Scinde,'and one Assistant Inspector) 5 


(.3rd;,) — Professors (of English Eiterature, Matliematics, and Sanskrit in 
Elphinstone College ; English Eiterature, Mathematics, and 
* Sanskiit in Poonan College ; two Professors of Eaw in the Govem- 

ment Eaw School) - - - - - - -,-%8 


(4ih.)i — ^Prhitnpalsof Government Colleges (Elpbinstoo^, Poonah* and Poonah 
, • Civil Engineering CoUegel) ' - - - ^ 

(5tlu) — l]||rector of Public Instrhc^B - - - - - 


8 

.iL',' ' 
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liis! |Ei«!«ipi|||_%w^^ th^'rwMtif^f Ike fating X thitiic. it' wall^;'«, 
wiithin ftv. yeiiws, to malsi.aoato adffitiems to tU#. '^z., 

pMlhmor eC Softtajf, and one of XiaEti^, he giten to 
same to .Ppotoiii j and tiitok Pkofirndts of diffttont iyinjii be Msl^^il tai' 

the Poenii^,t^^JSi9i|^to]^ Co)|eg|a> Prohably higli atdmols 
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tiLtitt .rsu&^ .upper or ooveumlied SAucK^aal Service in this Presidency to s 
total of 83 offioeiB. ' 

^.11^ It tronlA hare seemed to me hazdly necessary^ to say anytibiiig on tibe ^eat iiriport- 
tiifio oi property dlUag the sppe^tments above speeiAedj» except that the absence of all 
special regulations ivith regard to. them* coupled ' witjt the unfaveurafole conations 
actually attached to these appointments, seems to indicate that tiie attention of Ooverument 
baa never, ^en drawn to the sttlgect. 1 would* therefore* humbly submit the £;kUowing 
oonsideratione with regard to the difihrent classes of appointments ; — 

(Ist.) — It has now become postible fb raise the drst*grade high schools of this Pro- 
indenoy into institutions worthy of tlieir luune* which would be chtaracterieed by a 
Hterary and classical spirit* and would exercise a humanising influence on all the 
native students admitted to them. Our Native Univerti^ graduates form excellent 
assistant masters in such schools ; but it is essential that tbe bead master should be a 
£<uropeau gentieman of high cultivation* who will give a tone to the entire school. 
Anyone who knows the great intelleotual quickness of native boys, and the immense 
. benefit they invariably derive fix>m contact with a teacher whom they feel to be 
superior, will' ackuow'ledge that tlic head masterships of our first-grade high schools 
should be filled by the best men that can be got from the univeraitios of Great 
Britain, and that the high schools, as a rule, will never prosper until their head 
masterships are so filled. 

(2ud,) — It is not only for the sake of the high sofaocls that men of the kind indi- 
cated should be sent out as head mastt^s, but also with a view to those same men 
l)eing promoted in course of time to bo educational inspectors. At present it is diffi- 
cult to fill up vacancies in the inspectorships ; but there is no doubt t^t an University 
graduate from Bnglaud, who hod served some years as head master of a high school, 
and had Icamt during that time the vernacular language of the district, would in 
most eases possess all the requisites for a good educational inspe.etor; these requisites 
being a certain amount of literary culture, combined with activity of habits, admini- 
strative capacity, and sufficient social standing to deal on terms of equality with col- 
lectors and magistrates and other local authorities. ^ 

,(^3rd.) — On tbe learning of tbe professors in the colleges of tiic Presidency the suc- 
cess of tiie Bombay XTniversity entirely depends, and how much depends on the 
success of the Univernty ? Inttle less than the regeneration of the mind of the 
people. When it is reflected that the native University student furnish, or will ere 
long furnish, the school teachers, tbe pleaders, the practitioners of European medi- 
cine, the subordinate revenue and juuicial officers, tins overseers of public works, and, 
above all, the newspaper writers, who arc constantly disseminating, wise or foolish, 
disaffected, or loyal, criticisms on the acts of Government, it cannot but be felt that 
that it is of the utmost importance that the fountain-head of al t this .stream of influ- 
ence, namely, the inrofessors and principals of colleges, should be as high and pure as 
possible. Vi itliout solid and sj^ecial leamipg in the professors, the university system 
of this Presidency must retain that level of mvolous superficiality which has hitherto 
been the disgrace of education in . India. Without gravity and wisdom in the pro- 
fessors there is no saying what subversive sentiments may become associated wnh 
European teachings. Already it has been said, and, I believe, truly, that one active- 
minded teacher in this Presidency succeeded in leavening an entire generation of his 
pupils with the doctrines of Tom Paine and the political principles which would now 
go by tbe name of Feaianiaaa. 

12. If theae matters are looked at with attention, I thidk it will be felt that tlierc are 
gremnds for considering the upper edueatiomd appointments in this Presidency no longer 
as plaoeii of Httie importance, to be placed on the some level with the mass ox the Unco- 
yenanted Service* to be dealt neglectfully, to be given away to political retainers 
or flUed up at hi^baaaid* but rather, as being worthy of no less care than other deiiart- 
of we State. At .present it may be said that the Government of Bombay tias been 
fae inore ibTtttnate than it could have had reason to expect in the men that have bemi ob- 
htinad to. fill these appo^tiaentai. but how. many are there of our higher ^ueational 
offioers w^, though a^trably fulfilling their duties, are yet proud of weir pomtion* or 
adrilse aay-^end in England to enter upon the same career? The real worth of 
gmifii lit ■mil till MSI fenKa ia beeoiMxm -umd^tood in Eagiand every day:aaeru elearly j and 
lahroM hhv^ no hesitation in preemMing if the tofiuoatienal Mrrioe of tl^ Presidency 

It tttint of improving; .)mid thus* for want 

'« twMip will' ' 

'' fibgt.'nip 4iMi .amipQttNm ef-tha-^gulnt^ wiH be con- 

udgred^ekaggexated* and I ahidl be pardmmd for pliunly stating the grounds of my 
357** , . A A 4 opinion. 
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The pmetioel mewiaveB whieh I wotdd InunUy. «pi»eat to Govemmeiit ore «• 
foUows:^ 

Ost)->oThat tan upper educational service in the Bcnal^y X^eeiildf^ be formed, 
which should be «p«B to natives of distinguished merit, but vrl4<di wohl^ for a long 
time to come, be mdstiy filled by graduates of high standing fipom the European 
Universes, 

(2hd,)-*^That this be constituted a ** service ” properly so called witii a covmiant 
of condnSons, and regi^fur rules of advance ill pay. 

(.^rdi>)»That this service consist of bead masters of first-^rade high aohocds, edttoa> 
'licaial inspector^ professors of literature and smenoe, principals of colleges, ^and tiie 
director of public instruction ; with a maximum limit of 32 officers, to comitate the 
entire service. 

(4th./— ‘That all persons in educational ^pointments in '&e Presidency be eon* 
sidered as constituting the ** Unoovenanted Educational -Service,” and remain on the 
footing of their present rules. 

(5th.) — That evcrv officer of the Covenanted Educational Service ^commence with 
a salury of not less than 500 rupees per mensem, and that he be entitled to on increase 
of 50 rnpees per mensem additional to bis former pay, at the end of each year of 
actual service, with the following limitations * 

No high schoolmaster to attain to a salary exceedii^ JRs. 800 per mensem. 

No professor ,, „ 1,200 „ 

No principal of a college m 1,500 

No educational inspector 1,500 

.The salary of the Director of Public Instruction to remain as at present (2,500 

rupees per mensem), without lus being entitled to any increase. 

(6th.) — That the appointments comity within the Covenanted Educational Service 
be reserved, in the first place, for officers of that service; and that no one be 
appointed principal of a college, educational inspector, or Director of Public 
Instruction, from outside the service, unless Oovernment is of oinnion that there is 
no one in the service qualified to hold tiie appointment. 

(7th.) — That a fixed retiring pension of 366 Z. per annum be allowed, without the 
necessity of medical certificate, to covenanted educational officers on their comple- 
tion of 14 years* actual service in India, or of 16 years* inclusive of one year spent 
on furlough. 

(8tli.) — That any such officer who may be declared by medical authority to have 
become absolutely incapable of further duty in India, before the completion o£ seven 
years’ service, may receive a free passage home ; and a gratuity not exceeding one 
'month's pay (at his last rate of salary) for each year that he has served. 

(9lh.) — That any such officer, on medical certificate of incapacity for further duty, 
may obtain, at the completion of seven years’ service, a pension of 127 Z. 16s. per 
annum, and at the completion of lu years* service, 173Z. 7s. 6cZL 

(10th.)— That a furlough of six months at the end of seven vearB*> service, and of 
one year at the end of 10 years’ service, or of 18 months at^he end of 10 years’ 
service, if no previous furlough has been taken, be allowed to officers of the 
Covenanted Educational Service. The furlough allowance to be at the rate cd* 400 Z. 
per annum. 

(11th.) — That the ordinary rules for rick leave and privilege leave now allowed 
to the general Uncovenanted Service be continned to tiie Covenanted Eduoational 
Service, with the proviso, now made, that officers who are allowed school and ccdlege 
vacatious cannot claim privilege leave. 

(12th). — That social rank and precedence .be granted to the Covenanted Educa- 
tional Service on tiie san^ footing as to the Covenanted Civil Service, except that, 
as educational officers will naturally come out to this country at least two years later 
than covenanted civilians, covenrated educational officers should take rank, from tiie 
date of their commencement of service^ with civilians taf two years’ standing. 

(13tii.)— That any person ^pmnted to fill the post of first grade high school 
master, professor, educational injector, or Director of Public Instruction, ^be, ipso 
ad^^itted to the privileges of the Covenanted Edqoational S4rvic|e,. but 
timt A»y such appointment will require the sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State. • . 

(I'ftiv) — T^J: ^ apy person being appointed to one of tiM above^ineationed poets 
be ' be conridv<rra-:» a))]^inted for two years pertain, Oovenunj^t xteserving to uiem- 
selves the right of continuing to einjfioy hbn, oar of ffiiipeBMifig with his services at 
■the end of two years; and. that general want cf Ve eonsid^d saffideat 

- groiiiid, 'mthouboonunisrion of any i^dal fieik the empl^noaeat 

of any officer at the period when ids first two yean have eitplred. 
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• sfaailsT 4 M>iuadeMtdoa o£ eae^ officer's eerrioes ba mftjle at the end 
of hb first five years of employaieott 

0<Ndk)~»Tiuit in oase of ihe serviees of any officer •being dispeased with ht the 
end of two or five years' ettpleymeatt he be allowed a firoe passage henie. 

14. Theobbove is the outline of a sketch for the conditions of a Covenanted Bdnoational 
Bvrnomt wlddb 1 humbly submit fear the oondderation of Goverinnent. The terms of 
pension are taken from the present rules for the Ecclesiastical Service, except that, in my 
suggestiuns the final term n>r pension is a little shortened. 1 have suggested the perioa 
pf 14 years* actual sarvicc on account of Dr. Arnold's famous dictum^ which was literally 
acted upon by Dr. Vaughan at Harrow, tliat no schoolmaster ought to remmn at his post 
much more u&an 14 or 15 years, lest by that time he should have fiuleu behind the sohmar- 
ship of his sge.** ( See ** Life of Dr. Arnold,'* 4th^oditi<»a, Volume I., p. 147.) Tide saying, 
if applicable in England, is doubly amdicable in India ; and I am humbly suggesttug 
rules to secure the absolute efficiency of a small body of most important officers. 


Rx:80i.UTi03r — By the Government of Bombay (No. 6ftl, dated lltli December 1866). 

The Director of Public Instruction, No. 1552, dated the 22nd October 1866, uiges on 
the consideration of Government the necessity for placing the higher appointments 
cd the Educational Service of the Bombay Fresitiency on a new and bettor 
footing. 

Sesolttiion. — The Honourable the Gnveriuir in Counoil concurs very mucdi in the views 
exprc8<tcd b 3 Sir A. Grant. But there are one or two points in regard to which Govern* 
ment would be jglad to have more infonnafiem. . ^ ^ ^ 

If the extentoon of privileges as to members of a Covenanted Civil Smrvioe wero^ con- 
ceded as proposed, would Sir A. Grant suggest any speoial process for the admission of 
members. He contemplates that they will generally be graduates of high standing in an 
European University, but he would mit exclude natives ot India (paragraph 13, clause 1), 
and other persona (paragraph 13, clause 13). Would he require no e\idence of fitness 
beyond the readiness of those in authority to nominate to certain offibee ? 

Home intellectual test or qualification might seem to be required if every person so 
nominated to take rank not only along with, but above all, those who may at the same 
time have entered the ordinary Civil Service by oompotitign (paragraph 13, clause 12). 

The reason assigned in paragraph 14 for suggtMting the grant of pensions after 14 years 
of actual serv ice may perhaps be thought insuificieut, if they arc to apply not only to those 
who have served continuously as head masters, but also to those ww nave been sueoes- 
sivcly employed as head masers, professors, inspectors, and directors of public 
instruction. 

It might be advantageous if Sii^A. Grant were to state more particularly whether he 
does not think (and why) tliat m Ahers of the Covenanted Educational Civ'il Service 
might be placed with regard to rank, privileges, &c., in all i espccts upon an equal footing 
and under the same rules as members of tho ordinary Civil Service. It seems pr obable 
t^t a separate judicial branch of the Civil Service will ere long be ormnisod. would it 
be well in like manner merely to organise a separate educational branch ? 

In that oase would it be aavautagoous to regard and declare members of that branch of 
the Civil Service available for ein^oyment also (when their attainments and oapaoity have 
been proved to fit them specially for such employment) in other high public officesfiuaM. 
8ooreta|7 to Government or member of Council ? 

The Director of Public Instruction should also be requested to state whether he tlunks 
tke selection of candidates, after competition, might not be made as for the Civil Service, 
leave being given to any man electing for the educational branch to complete his Engliriii 
Dniversity course before coming out to India. 

To the IBrector of pnblio Instruction. 


From Sir A, Chant, Bart., Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, to ifie Secretary to 
the Government of Bombay (No. 1975, dated 7th January 1868). * 

In acknowledging the Resolution of Government, No. 681, dated 11th ultimo, I beg 
TtepeetfoUy to report fiirtlier on the poiato referred by tho Honoonble tiie Governor iu 
Oooneil. * 

A The most iaportent question of those under reference, and tiie first in logical order, 
ie tite question whether the higher j^uoational Smvice of Bombmy should not be made 
aimpty a branch of th# Covenaiited Civil Service. 
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3. Th«re is ao doubt iib»t vould iibr «wen!U^^ wost.dejdrable oC. 

all, i£ the difficultieB iMrbkdi ;wduld 9 eemto attend it 

1 wcmld etate .M ftiUcwyf,#*^ -,' ' ' ■ 

(a.) The Idj^oi^.^S^bcciMaonal' service i^d' to •edaildift,j.of;"'tU^'^ 

adimnistj»iiTe^tfii|i^ tad a learned The ftmottoat of |4i^ «(jM3oliiM«terii, 

inBpectorB,<^^fid ^ director, are adminutrative ; those of piraSnOem ttb leana^i 
of eollegoB have a mixed function, pextlj admini»tea^ya'^;:!iHad ’partljr 

Nccar^ iihiltt once clear that cannot rely <m ihe ovdinory affl»i« te» e Mte of td>» 
Indian ’CSvSL Sendee for odStcMsrs to hli the leaeDed braac^ of the'ISauoidiioarail Servhsa. 
•Hv'feonia jprofBBBOndup of Saneluit, mathematioB, histoi^, logic, engiimenhg, er'an^ 
odMUonlgeet, is Tacant, we require to £Q it^ not a man of general cultWatioa. %mt of 
apecMd attsunmentB, a man who has gone dei^y into tfae paarticular Bcienoe,aiid gsreoa: 
laiB'^thoile mind to it. Unless onr professo^te M s^phed with sdientifie men pos^ 
sessing profound meoiai knowledge, our univerutj must degenerate, and become a 
mere pretence and laughing>etock. Thus it will always be necessary to choose our 
professors in a dij^reut way from the ordmary meadbers of ^e CivU Servicei And 
not only must they be chosen dlfPerondy, but from the particular nature of their 
pursuits, tlicy will hardly be in a position to qualify themselves for cunploynient in 
the revenue or political branches of the ppblic service* Thus, though a versatile 
professor might occasionally be thought fit for practical duties, yet, as a general . 
rule, they will remain separate ; and uie psrofessonate, which 1 ertmaato as likely to 
consist of about 15 appointmedts out of 30, and as amounting therefore to about half 
the higher Uducational Service, must he pronounced incapable of real amalgamation 
with the Covenanted Civil Service of this Presidency. _ • 

(5.) Passing now to the administrative branch of the Educational Service, which 
■cemBist of first grade high schoolmasters, inspectors, and the director (altogether to be 
rcdconed at about 15 appoiatraents), 1 shoidd say that there would be no objection 
to filling these appointments wi^ members of the Civil Service, befyond the objeo- 
tiras likely to be nused by Civil Service itsdf. The question seems to me to be 
this. Can it be said that enjoyment in the Educational Department is a good 

? ualificatio]i for high public offices, such as Semetary to Government, or member of 
Council ? Supjposing a man to have served for five years as a schoolmaster, and five 
years as educatumal inspector, and three years as Director of Public Instruction, would 
ne be likely to bl^'thought qualified for the functions of Secretary to Government, in 
the revenue, judicial, or political departments ? If not (and 1 crnifess, 1 think not), 
tlien members of the Civil Service are hardly likely to elect to enter the educational * 
bmsch, which wouM beg|p with a scfaoolmastership (a kind of fqmointment against 
which there is a certain amount of social prejudice), and whiou would end with 
chances of promotion far inferior to those offered either by the revenue or the judicial 
-lines. 

(e.^ But snppowng tlist high schoolmasterships^ were allowed to load to assistant 
collcctorships and ower similar appointments, it mi|^t be then not difficult to induce 
young civilians to accept such appointments, at au events, for short periods. The 
only question would be, would not the general administration of country suffer 
to some extent by the loss of district experience which woidd be implied in the fact 
of a futuni collector sjtending three or four years of his early Die in aoholastio 
duties in a . town, instead of in flie management of *talooka affiurs in the 
mofussU ? ' 

(rf.) Young clviUons would bo generally extremely weU fitted for the duties of 
educational iuspeotorsbips ; but I mink that these appointments ought hcncefortfa to 
,^«^be reserved as promotion for the high schoolmasters. If the^ schoolmasters are to W 
civilians, '^en the inspectorshiiie would become civilian appointmentiE^ but not -otheov 
wise, in my humble o|>imon. 

<«..) -Government sui^sts that candidates chosen for the Civil Service might he 
, allowed to elect- for the educational branch, and might liave leave to complete their 
university course before coming out to India. 1 mink that this arzangemeat would 
be a Dttle ccnnplicated, and, tm general grounds,^ undesirable*'-;;^r«<, because the ap* 
pointments of schoolmasterships are so few that it would be a matter of unoertaiaty 
when vacancies would occur ; second, because a mvili^, by electing to finlfith his 
university course, would really out himself off fromsthat special preparation for 
Indian«erviee wUph his contemporaries would receive in Dondon, -and Would, by 
; confining himself to merely academical acquirements, disqualify himself to a oonsi" 
derab|e extent, foy higher offices, such as that of Secretafy to Government^ in this 
" ' * couni^. I may'sdd, ihat I should not place much faith in the activity of a 

. Vtnap^ti university i^udtes. ho had attained sudi a prizs in lit(h as a civilian 




. 'dhf Ihdn, I ato rohustimtly brought to llto Slducationsl 

Service bC-^Vt^buntry woold gsin in strength and cffimency if it qoqra be amslganfoted 
with;jbhe<!lbaiwinmtod CivU Ser^riee,'ijlim.diffic^^ are too great to be oveiv. 

tim Bduoiiitiontil Service canst connst of men nf meeiaL te a mhtft nf tderdbly 

d* 1*^ JldiX* a - d* V Jjm 


come. 


mature age, and with/ormed Dtemiry iiabitSjr huite fyopn .!^ .<dass af 

men zeqwred as 'myDfans. The offier baff of. the Educktipnal Servlise ton hardly bfibr, in 
■ Baelf, 
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Hmit, fyr cMUmmim H; a^, on the other lumi, it would not 

outre M * good {wefMuwtion fiM* zevenae or jnmhil apporntmcnte. 

d. XVeodt thoM reeeona I am hidneed tOT^timi to 1117 former »tigge6tfo&,r »amel;{r, that 
the ednealaonal «p|K>intm«i|te ^Aiould bo made to conatitnte a separate Covenajated 

Servi^, wii^ its own ra^ ated oondilscnis, upon the analogy of the eodeshartfoal establiab- 
ment in t^ country. 

6. Tfith regard to the question gf rules for admission to this service, I beg to si^ that 
Zooaaideredi^adf exelnoed firom entering upim the subject, having lost year, m my 
letter JS^o. 998, dated 17th. October 1865, submitted detailed suj^estions for the aeleotion 
of eduoataonid offieere in England, which were forwarded by Govermnent to the India 
Office, and to which answer was made by the Secret^ of State in his DespaUh No. 3, 

the 19th Eebnuory 1866, that he ** did net wish to give up foe responsibility o£ 
t pakSng eduoalaonal appoinimente.’* 

7. Being now anthorieed by Government to enter upon the subject anew, I would 
hiunbly suggei^t the following sketch of rules for admission to the Covenanted Educa^ 
tional Ser^ce : — 

(a.) Ifo one to be admitted to this service except as cither first grade high school- 
master, or professor. 

C6.) Every vacanev to be filled up in England at the time of the Civil Service 
competilion after at least six months* public advertisement, in all the universities, of 
the vacancy. 

(c.) No one to bo eligible to be a high schoolmaster who is not a graduate in some 
European or Indian Univermty, or who is more tlian 26 years of ago, or who does 
not produce a me<lical certificate of fitness for Indian service. 

(d.) Every first grade hicb schoolnuistership tf> be awarded by means of ooinpeti- 
tion among the 4*andiilatc8 fw the vacancy, on exactly the same system, and means 
of the same papers, os the civilian apimintmcuts. 

(c.) No one to be eligible for a professorship who is not a graduate of some Euro- 
pean or Indian I7,niver«ty, or who is more tlian 30 years of age, or who oaiuiol pro- 
duce a medieal certificate of fitness. 

(/I) Every iirofeasorship to be awarded by oompetitinn in the subjeet of the 
vacant chtur by tho Indian Civil Service ExominerH in that subject for the time being. 

8. It will be observed that, in the above draft of rules, 1 have suggested that all 
apjMiintmeiits should be made in T.<ondon. 1 think that this condition ought to be insisted 
on for a Covenanted Educational, as for a Convenauted Ci^ il Service. Natives wishing 
to enter the vcrvice either as professors, or first grade higli H^ioohnasters. would he able to 
do HO tiy attending the compontiou (of whioli six mouths’ nolico would be given) in London. 
1 need hartlly expatiate on tho rcobuns u liich render such a pniviso most desirable. 

9. It only resnains for me to explain why 1 thought that tho reason mentioned in tho 
14tb paragraph of my letter. No. 1552, uucicr reference, might be sufficient to Justify a 
liensiou after 14 years being granted to higher educational officers ; (fovemmont points 
out thatkSomc of the oducatiunal ap|K>intmcnts are not teaching upiMiintments ; but the 
fact is that only the director's and mspeetorb' appointments (that i-s, five or six officers out 
of 30) are other than teaolung appointments, so tliat four-fifths of the entire proposed 
service would c<imo dirtily under the terms of Or. .^nold's dictum, and even with regard 
to the director and the inspectors, it would bo equally true tlmt a tolerably frequent iutro- 
duotion of ** new blood ** is higUy derirable. 

10. In suggesting a short term for the attainment of iiension in the Educational Servi?''; 
it will he observed that 1 have at the same time pro]K)sod an extremely modest amount of 
pennon. Should Government wish tiio time of service^ prolonged tor persons holding 
educational office, 1 trust they will see fit to grantat the saine time a liigher rate of pension. 

It. Should Government think the difficulties which I have above stated to the nmn-Ign- 
mation of the educAition with the Covenanted Civil Service, not insurmountable, I f-an 
only say that no one would more gladly welcome, than myself, such an ainalgauiatiun. 


* 

JEVb/e.— Tho request of tiie Bombay Government was refused on the grounds stated in 
the following Despatch 

• 

From the Government of Indio, to tho Secretary of State for India • 

(No. 9, dated 6th September 1867). • 

TTe have to acknowledge receipt of your Despatch, No. 5, dated the 16th July, in 
which you request to bo furnished somewhat more fully with the views entertained by us 
ns|>eoting Sir Alexander Grant’a propoeale submitted to us with the letter from iho 
Bombay Government of the 81st January last, with regard to the higher appointments of 
tlie fimnbay Ednoatumal Service. • 

Sfir Alairandar Graut’e proposals related to the divisitm the Bombay Educational 
Servioexnto two grades. The higher grade, cotnprising head mastns of first-grade hi^ 
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acHumUp edueatioim&«Mj$«i(i^^I^ pijodp^dT^tliS!^^ l^nctcHr dTPiA^ 

Inatruction, he woq^ |i|to 6 Ciovenaated JSduo^oltu. of it* o«mi 

aa regarda non).inat|i^;a|i£tii^ ud peiiaioii),iip(i{t^be iHkiIe|^ iw1^;^e<ileaiMlieal Sendee i 

Ihe loerer grade, cQmj|itrliSi)|( aH ojiher peraon^ fipldin" •- 

constate the ^.IXaepveh^tedEdaeamnlii j^ernee/ 
of the prea^atniltn:;; . : 


ho would ' 
o& die foethfig 


3. llie grotmds on vhioh Sir Alexander Oxuit’a |»opoMla were ioade ac^ tbe pr^aent 
alleged tu^aala^aoto^ ctmdition of the Edacaticnud .Service, and the diaapp^iment felt 
by the .enpttt^ omcera of die . department with the erran^emente. aantitloii^ . in the 
Seereta^ 0 State^a Financial Despatch, No. 290, dated 28rd December 1808*, in regard 
topennoiu,' ' 


4. 3%e rulea and oonditibna of the propoaed Covenanted Educational Service are 
detMled in the 13th paragraph of Sir Alexander Qrant’a letter. 

5. These propoeala seemed to ua to require consideration under the following head- 

inga {— ’ 

(1.) The present alleged unsatisfactory condition of the Bombay Educatimial 
' Service, and the grounds thereof; 

(2.^ The propoaed reorganisation of it ; 

(3.) The groonda of the proposed scheme; 

(4.) The rules by which the new scheme is to be worked. 

6. Sir Alexander Grant’s remarks under the drat heading did not appear to ua to be 
altogether free irom inaccuracies and exaggeration. 


7. In the drat place, we observed that he based hia views in the 36th paragraph of his 
Educational Beport for 1865-66, the substance of which paragra^ is a complaint that no 
steps whatever 1^ been taken to .secure for the Department of Public Instruction, as for 
the Covenanted Civil Service, a supuly of officer dtly qualiBed. This is simply a reitera- 
tion of a suggestion that has been already negatived by the Home Govemmentf, and we 
have only to remark that we do not consider Sir Alexander Grant’s complaint to be well 
founded ; indeed, it is altogether inconsistent with the succeeding 'pari^raph of the same 
rejiort, which for facility of reference we quote in the mar^n 


8. Sir Alexander Grant then went on to express his opinion that the Bombay Educa- 
tional Service ** is a veiy poor, precarious, and, in fact, miserable sphere into which one 
can hardly dai^e to advise any young man of ability and cultivation to enter.” On this 
point we compared the emoluments and the duties in the Bombay Educational Depart- 
ment with those of the other* Educational Departments, and we did not find the alleged 
inferiority of the former ; indeed, the Bombay service is actually in a far better position 
tium the same service in the Punjab, or in any of the minor administrations. Neimer 
we assent to the view that the Bombay Educational Service has sprung tm " fortuitously.” 
It was deliberately ' established in accordance with the ’Educationiu Despatch of 1854 
^mgraphs 17 to 22), as afterwards modified by the Despatch of 1859 (paragrwh^41). 
The very fact that Sir Alexander Grant himself is in the Bomb^ Educational Depart- 
ment is no mean proof of its power of attracting first-rate men. JNor could we accept the 
’statement made in his 12th paragraph, that the higher educational appointments have 
hitherto been dealt with neglectfully, given away to political retainers, or filled up at 
hap-hazard like otiier uncovenanted^ appointments.” No such ^^plaint had hitherto 
reached us from any of the presidencies or provinces, and we were of opinion that there 
was no ground whotever for assuming that such abuses bad crept into the nominations to 
j &e Educational Department in Bombay, or were likely to do so. 

9. ^Diere we minor inaccuracies^ in Sir Alexander Grant’s repiresentationof the present 
condfition of the service which yre do not considor it neceraar^ here to notice. "WiUk 
referemoe, however, to the grounds of dissati^action stated in Sir Alexander Grant’s 3rd 
paragraph, we considered that the withdrawal of the covenant and the substitution of a 
letter ica appointment, in which the right of Government to dispense at sox months’ notice 
vnth the services of the persem Appointed is reserved, were entirely points for your con- 
sideration. 

10. As regards the second and third headings, the first ^point which oeeurred to ns was * 
that ther^ is no evidence whatever of tito &uare.«of the present system, or of the oon- 

^ ' sequent 


^l^l^nteahon |>mpateli from Govarniaont of Bombay to Secietaiy of State, No. 8, dated 28tb November 

front^Govemmmt of India' to Seentsty of State, No, SS,- of 1866, dated 

VDtopateh from SiiPMtaay pf State to Oovemment of India, No;.4;'of 1866, '■dStedlSth Febromy. 
i-oBei^teh t^iu^SecMtery of State to Oovemmmit of 'Bombay, No, of 1866, dated 

^ dofomaoew l b^nt tiwssmetime ta 

' I dartaf tlieiMStyiMeof ifr.lLlf. 

^ ^j'KMtmru.lo bo SupodnteadeBt of 

Baai^t etaidiae in the INCpiah Coll<^. . ]Mh ^tlemea are ^ ^ appelatmoats 

coafotred upcoi them, am will odd a great etreagth to the department.; ' 
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seqiMint itJ^ .eietal^l^ Coveaimted Seriricfiiii .The present* 

iMi«tn^'e|b(Kr^ «m .eiwi»»^ m.'^- hisf^etitHis laid down in ihe Educational 
Bespatehjse and ISdO* the la^e:^ oC whkh is fiur Irom enooara|pD&: asij. n^fdcAi of 

amec^ CcwinMUted Eduoidj^ialE^ H points to the nepismtj of 

xemdnui« ietm th 0 .-appoibtbai^,,<n aii 7 eb^ to the departinent on the 

ground^ the ^wrop^ai eif the boat of . the ccnitroning agmaes, as compared with the 
money spent cm duect theasures ih^ instrnotion. Sir Alexander Gnnt’s i^posals would 
tend to ajggraTilte this ^fep rop ort i ou. 

11 ., Agaii^ we m»tieed;tb«t Sir Alexander G^t’s scbemo was bas^, not on what aetnalbr 
hadhappcnedfhtttj(m:ldsestiiaate of titefutare. ** The depairtaent will degenerate,” he said, 
** unless its higher appmntments eontinite to be held by Europeans m . cultivation ai^ 
learning.” But unless it could he shown that such would not he the case; the plea oh> 
viottsly failed. 

12 . As to the questicm raised hy the Bomhay Government, whether the Covenanted 
Educational Department diould not he oorgatused, from the Covenanted Civil Ser< 
vice, we considered it satisftctorily disposed of in Alexander Grant's second letter 
of ^ 7 th January. But we were also of opinion ^t Sir Alexander Grant's ovm 
scheme for the constitution of a separate Covenanted Educational Service was open^ in 
one respect to the very ohjections urged hy him against the plan of amalgamating 
the Educational with the Civil Semce, inasmuch as any schmne of. general selection and 
general promotion is YhoUy unsuited to one main branch of the proposed Educaticmal 
^rvice, namely, that m thp professors. It is true that to get over this difficnlty, Sir 
Alexander Grant proposed a totally different system of selection and treatment for pro- 
fessors, vix., tiiat each professor shcmld, as a rule, bo selected in England for hia snedal 
chair, and that he should remain in it ordinarily' without promotion, but with a yciiriy in- 
crement to his salary up to a certain fixed limit. But as the professors would fbrm' about 
one-half the proposed Educational Service, it is clear that this measure would be opposed 
to the principle enunmated in the 4l8t paragraph of Lord Stanley’s Despatch of the 
7th April 1859, “ that every encouragement be given to persons of education to enter the 
Educational Service, even in the lower grades, hy making it known that, in the nomina* 

' tion to the higher offices in the department, a preference will hereafter be given to those 
who may so enter it, if competent to discharge the duties.” 

13. In the next place, tlie financial result of the scheme was not sufficiently shown. 
Sir Alexander Grant merely stated tluit it wouldf involve no large expenditure of the 
public funds, and the Bombay Government omitted to notice the question of cost alto- 
gether.* We had no means of making a sufficiently accurate calculation of the extra 
expenditure involved in these proposals ; hut it was obvious that, as all grades in the 
Department, except the Director’s were to be rifiecd,^ and as 14 years instead of 27 or 30, 
were fixed for the maximum of service for pension, and as pensions were proposed on the 
ecclesiastical scale without reference, be it observed, to uie considerable inferiority of 
pay. enjoyed by the Ecclesiastical Service duritg the term of reridence in India, the 
aggregate exiiendirure involved must be very large indeed. Ko doubt the Bombay 
J^ucational Service is susceptible of* improvement; but we repeat it is not in a worse 
jiosition than tlie Educational Service elsewhere, and we felt tliat the points to he discussed 
must be considered, not with reference to Bomh^ only, but for all India, as there could 
he no doubt that any privUeges conceded to the Bombay Educational Service would he 
demanded, and with justice, by the Educational Services in other parts pf India also, and 
would have ev,entualty to he conceded to them.^ In fact, the question of sociaT rank and 
precedence of fU educational officers is now under our r^nsideration in connection with 
the propriety of soliciting a general revision of Her Miyesty’s Warrant of Precedence. 
We admit that the pounds for the re-organisation of the service are strongly put by th«' 
Director of Public l^truction in his llth paragraph; bat it seemed to be overlookca that 
the main point for our consideration was, not how the service could be modelled on prin- 
ciples of theoretical perfection, but what was the best service that could be obtidned 
oonsistentiy with the large and daily increasmg demands which are made upon ns for 
education elsewhere ; ana wo beUeve ' that, on the whole, the cause of education is as 
efficiently served in Bombay with the existing department ai in any other administration. 

14. As 'regards the fourth point, the proposed rules of the ’Covenanted Educational 
Service, these were of course wcoadaij to the jacain question whether such a service 
is to be introduced at all. The roles, ore stated in Sir Alexander Graqt’s 13th penigraph, 
and they appeared to us to ^ unneo^warily favourable throughout. Kor oould we accept 
the argument urged for limiting the service of educatlpnal officers to 14 years, an argument 
which (dearly does not apply to the adidudstrative pi^ of the deportment. ..v; , 

15. Such were, the grounds <m whidh we addressed to the Bombay Gtov&nment our 
letter of the I6th Much, etating that We were unable to recoommend to yon Sir 
Alexander Gnnt's.propos^ Ibr. woption. A re-<toh6ideratiou of these groui^s has not 
indtioBd any modfficaiion in enr viewS) and we are still of opinion that the only tanmble 
cause ^ dwsatisffiotiou urged by Iffir Alexnnder Grant is that relating to tiie terms of the 
covenanTof apCKniit^ eff eduMtiostad offitiere m Endbtnd, and 1m, as we have stated 
ahbve^ we (ionindw to he one entirely f&t tha deeduoin of Her Hnjes^'s, Government. 
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PAiaSS RBUttHG tD 


xm. 


AtTBBAVjoarji XU niB Assrs RxauLATxoira ov (sb CAxxmrfi. truFTSBSXTT, 


From J, &acUJ^ Esq., MA., B^Mtanr, Calcutta tJasireratf. to tibe Secretary to l3te 
GoveiwBMatt of ladm. Homo Department (No. 660, datra 94l3i Jnly 1866). 

I UATBtke honour, by direction of the Vice Cttianeellor and Sjndieete, to request 
the smetion of his Excellenoy the Cforernor General in Conodl may be mven to 
the nwiowintf alteraftions in the Arts Begulations of the Calontta Dniveraily, vl^h have 
been edoptea by tiie Senate, on the recommendations of the Faculty of Arts and the 
Syndicate. 

The first alteration to irhich 1 am to request the sanction oi his Excellent^ in Counoil 
, arises from the adoption of the following Bcsolution :~- 

** That tho snccessfol candidates at the examinations for entrance, First Arts, and 
B. A., be arranged in three classes instead of two classes as at present.” 

By the pro]t^d divition of the succossful oandidates into three classes, it is conaiderad 
that a bettor dibcriuunation between the merits of the candidates will be provided than is 
afforded by the present di\iblon. Many appointments ore now given away, inoreparti- 
eularly in the Educational Deparbuent to candidates wlio pass in tlie Iticoond Class, and 
there is nocessai'ily a oonsidorablo difference in tho attainments of those whose marks 
place them neari}r at the top of the Second Class, and those who lAroly pass at all. The 
proposed sub* division will, moreover, afford a complete classification of the schools wliich 
scud up entrance candidate^ and in tliat view will be a useful guide to educational 
authorities. , 

It isnot intended to alter tho standard of marks for the First Class, but the ])r(q)oecd 
Second Class will consist of students w ho occu 2 >y a moan position, as regards inatks, between 
those of the First and Third Classes. 


For readier reforenoo, the present regulations for each examination are jpvcn in the 

ma^n, and the tbllowing are tho amended regulations 
which ore recommended mr his Excellency’s sanction 


I nit once RiamtuUUhi^ 

7. On tho momuigof the hraith Monday aftei the examination, 
the fiyndloatr ahall publish a hat of tho eandidatoA ^hohave 
pasaed^ anaiiffod in two lUvwiooa, eaeh m alpbahetical oidor. 
Bbery sacoesbful candidate ahaU receive a certi^ato in tlie foitn 
entmd in Appendix A 


Entrance ExaminatunL 


F%r$i tti Aria* 


7. On the morning of the fourth Monday after the exa- 
minatiou, the Svndioat«' shall publish a lid of the can- 

7 . On the morning d the louith Monday after the oxammation, didatca who have naahcd, a™ged m Ihrco divfionfl, 
the tiyndioato ahall pubiiah a Jiat of the candidate* who have cach in |iJphaneti<'al Order* Every succcHBrnl candidate 
paaaed, arranged in two danMona, rhi drat in older of mmit, and ghidl receive a certificate in the lorm entered in Appen* 
tho second in alphabetical order Bvery candidate ahaU^ div A 
paaaing^ receiie a certificate la the form entered in AppauOix A. 


FcckfUfr ^ Arii. 

On the morning of the foiiytli Monday after the cxammafion 


First JEjraminadon in Arts^ 


the bysdicsto hbaii puMid. « Use of to candWatM who )»«« 7 . Q„ the morning of the fi)urtli Monday after the exa- 

iiTKlio oipiutoticia Oito. mmatum, Syndicate sliall publish a list of the cau- 

didates who* base passed, arranged in throe divisions, 
the first in order of merit, and the second and third in alphabetical order. Every (Can- 
didate idudi, on passing, receive a cqrtificate in the form entered |p Appendix A. 


Bachelor of Arts. 

, 7. On tlie morning of the fourth Monday after the examination, the Syndicate 

publish a list of tho candidatos who have passed, arranged in three (livisiims, the first in 
order of merit, aud the setmnd aud third m alphabetical order. 

The other alteration, to whioh his Excellency’s mnetion is solicited, is in the form of 

tho (Certificate which entrance candidates are reouired 

Am. I. 1 „ .1 j 1 . 



Thife«rtifle«t*l«tobe»ifii64by Gitt IMMgftl or Hetd MtMiw of thr ( ot* 
iLffeorBdSolRtwhtchUiceiiidKlaUluixMaoi U beingidiiMMOdi oi.lfbvbe 
C^lvAte* tiudcDt, b/titw IniiHWlar ofBdkoolior Oio dittriUla wliiili 


rorlvAte 
hf reildi.B 
Tho 


Ms 


This 
of the 

being educa^ , , 

Inipoctor ofBcbooIs of thOyPlMdt 


Csrtificateo 

I*oertify that the above-named candpdste has, to the 

m.mA m.,. A _ _js _ IP 



Calcutta Universily; that there ie, in tny opinion, a 
teeeOBdile' pi ‘behiUty of hie now paenug it; and that he hoe rngiked the above ap|di- 
catit^ 

• • The 

_ . . .. , ...» 

* Piirsts Student tjT-Oae who has attsadad at no sdnestknMil iaatitatieu tot six months betee the 
sxaminndon. ‘ 
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The amMkded farm iSffeta tram tin old form aafy in requiring head nmtm to ezprem 
an uf^inion aa to the fitnem of their candldatea to undergo examination. The rewut of 
the last entnmoe examination ehowa that number of eandidatea came ftmnad who 

could not, Wtbe enblon of their teadheva^ve had any reaeonable expectation qf paaaing, 
and it ia beHered i^t a oonaiderable numoer -wiah to come forward at the next exaniooip 
lion who am no better prepared. The exanrination of attoh candidates is a waste of 
examiner's timOf and (pves ooorideraUo trouble to the univeraily. Moreover, tho opst of 
oonduedng the examination udU be inoreoaed materially if the present system of indiscri- 
minate aAniariott be oenrinne^ 

On these grounds, it is reoemmended that the aanetion of hia Exeellenoy be given to the 
amended form of oorrificato for entranoe candidates. 


From A. JW. JkTmfratAt Fsq., Under Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, to the Registrar of thetCaleutta University (No. 3770, dated 17th August 
1666). .m 


1 AM directed to acknowledge 'the receipt of your letter No. 660, dated tho24tli ultimo, 
submittiug fur sanction certun aiterations in the Arts regulations of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity appertaining to tho examinations noted in the margm, and to tho fonn of ocrtificate 
required of caumdates for Matriculation. « 

2. In reply, I am directed to intimate that the Governor General in Council is pleased, 
under Section b of the Act of Ineoriioration [No. 11. of 16371, to approve of thepropoaed 
alterations. 


XIV. 

WoAKiwe OF rnx Obant-im-aid Koler in Madhar. 


« From the Secretary of State for India to the Guvenimcnt of India (No. d, dated 

9th March 1866). 

],TTAVi: had under my eonsideratioo iu Couneil your letter, dated the 6th March (Na 
3 } 1863, ionvarding in reply to Sir Charles Wood’s Despatch of the 23rd January ( No. 1) 
lh04, eertaiu documents relative to the administration of grants-in-aid, and ^wing 
aitentiou to the rc]X>rt of the Director oi I'ublic Instruction iu Bengal on the subject; 
noticing two measures mnnocted with tho grant-in-aid ^yslem banctionvd by jou iu the 
ycMi 1864, and Teui.irkmg that, before urging the more general mloption of the system 
of graats-in-aid by capitation refiults, which have been introduced at Bombay,” you thinlr 
it necessary to watch the working of the sy'^tem. 

a 

2. In addition to the proceedings forwarded in your letter, I find, fr(»m an examination 
of your hooks of pn>eeeaing8, that jou liave given jour sanction to revised ^rules for the 
administration of grantb-in-aid in Madras, Bomba}, the North Western Provinceb, Gude, 
Diitibh Burmab, and tho Central Broviuceb. 

3. The rules thus sanctioned by you differ very widely in their character. To notice 
the principal firrisinns of torritnrjr onij, the rules for the North- Western Provinces, 
Tosembling those which have been m use in Bengal, arc based n])on broad and compreben- 
mve principles ; under those of Madron, aid is limited almost entirely to the augmentation 
of tcacbors’ salaries, with tho object oi improving the quality of education : whue tho^n.' of 
Bombav are framed^ on tho system of pavmeiil by resultss of individual examinations, 
which forms (ho babis of the revised code in this country. 

4. 1 do not find anything like e general review by your Government of these difiering 

systems, nor any indication of an Spinion whether the modifications made in the previously 
oxisti^if systems by the several local Governments woro such as to obviate the complaints 
of tho uicnbctivo working of the system of gruutn-in-tud referred to yon in tho Despatch of 
23rd January 1864, and to s*>Ottrc the object |>ro}H)sed to you in that Despatch of so nwming 
the grant>in-aid rules as, “ while aitbrding tho requisite security for tho duo aimtliotrtiun ^ 
the grants, to interfere ns little as {xissible with the free action of those who may seek, 
under their qjiorsfion, to promote tho spread of education among the masses of the 
people.” ’ 

6. The entiy indlostion given by you of any^ opinion as to the relative advantage of the 
differing svstems wbiob you have aanotionod, ia uiat you say you ooasider it “ expedient 
to watch too v(orki^ of tho new system of g^ts-in-aid by capitation fosnlts,” which lias 
been mtrodiipM at Itoml^y, “ before urgij^ its more general adoptioB.T 1 concur in this 
view, andt&m satisfied with tho reasons assigned by the Lieutenant Govomorb of Bengal 
397 - B B 4 • and 
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•ad of ibe KortSi^Tfostota Ptaviacoe again»t liie iatvodtuitioa at pveseat of that agrstoib in 
tlioee provinoes veapootiTdly. 

6. The Be]ioi*t of the Director of Public tnaj^otion in Bengal bears ont1|M» favourable 
view ^eo in the Despatcb* Ko. 1 of 1864, as%» the ebaraoter of the Bca|ru ndee, and 
to their generally eatiiimctory operation ; and 1 am disposed to eoaoiir in me oondusion 
arrived at by ^e Dienteoaat Goromor, ibat the rules are well adapted td the wants of 
the country, and do not call at present for any alteration. 

7> In the Idission schools receiving erantB*in>sid from Government in Bengal, the 
conductora do not, for the most part, proz^s to impart secular education of a huh order 
or to prepare the scholars to enter into competition with the pupils of other schools for 
Government scholarships. There is every reasmi, Jhewever, to believe in the beneficial 
efibet upon the Iluidu population in Calcutta and elsewhere in Uongal of the education 
imparted to ^em under Bnglish gentlemen of &e character and acquirements of the 
misidonaries. There is, as the Lienteziant Governor remarks, ample scope for the labours 
of sdl who ore willing to exert themselves for the pv^otum of secular education among 
the masses of the people of India ; the benefits resulUbg from the efforts in this direction 
cf miesionaiies and other benov^ent persone have oeen reMatedly acknowlodgod, and 
Her Majesty’s Government wotdS greatly regret that those efforts should be disparaged, 
or that any ground should be arorded for supposing ihat Government or its officers 
are loss disjKwed than heretofore to afibrd oncoturagemonts to such valuable and disinte- 
rested exertions. , 

6. 1 observe that, in the revised rules which have been sanctioned for the Madras 
Piesidency, the ** certificate system,” or that by^ which grants are made to certificated 
teacher^, proportioned in amount to the examinatiou whiim they may pass, is still retained 
as the ** leading feature” of the scheme ; and as rogaids schools generally, tiicreforo, the 
lules arc still ojion to the objection uhich was formerly stated to them, viz., ** that they 
tend to raise to an uunecessaiily high scale titc salaries of the masters, and by requiring a 
laigc proportion of such increased sidarics to be pmd by the promoters of the school, 
impose on them a charge beyond the neceHsities of tlie case.” The haidship nould be 
varied, but not dimimuied, should the mantmers of the school he unwilling or unable to 
raise tlie salaxy of a master who has successmlly passed his exaiiiinution to an amount 
equal to that of the grant to which his success iu the examination would entitle him ; lor, 
in that case, the Government grant would not bo paid in full, but be limited to the 
amount of salary paid by the managers, who would betmable to claim tlio balance oi the 
grant as a contribution tow'ords the general exjionscs of the school. 

9. Among the changes inttoduced by the new rules, it is now provided : 1st, Tliat a 
grant on a reduced seme may be given in aid of the salary of an^ masters or mi<4lrc8scs, of 
whose miaUfioations to perform weir duties in a fairly efficient manner the Director of 
Public Instruction may be satisfied, though they may be unable to pass the certificate 
examination ; and 2ndly, That in the case of elementary schools, the managers may have 
the option of obtaining grants according to the results of periodical examinaiions oi tiio 
pupUs. These provisions will materially mitigate the stringency of the rules os tlicy 
formerly stood ; and though I am not altogether satisfied that the rules even now arc not 
unduly directed to the raising of the standard of education in existing schools, while they 
fiul to afford sufficient encouragement to the establishment of new ones, 1 shall not urge 
any further alteration of the rules in this respect till the alneudments which have been 

sanctioned shall liavo had a fair trial. 

• 

10. In the meantime I cannot, without a more distinct expression of opinion from 
VOur Government, consider the whole subject of the Grant* in-aid Buies to be satisfactorily 

**ffisposed of ; and I have to request, thermore, that, witli reference to the representations 
forwarded with tlie Despatch of the 23rd of January 1864, you will inform mo, with as 
little delay as possible, now far, in your opinion, the systems now in force in the different 
J^csidencies are calculated to secure the object specified in the concluding paragraph of 
the above-mentioned Despatch. 


Prqpi the Ghovemment of India to the Secretaty of ^tate fin: India (No* 5, dated 

I6tk June ] 666). * 

Ws,haye thonght it right, in conaequenoe of the remarks in paragraph 3 and in para- 
toMphs 8 i i^d 9 of your Despateh No. 5, dated the 9th of Itlarch um^ to^ request the 
GKwtumments of Madras and Bombay to favour us with a report on the practical working, 
n|| to tibe present time, of ^hc Grant-in-aid Buies in fome in those J^residenoies respeo- 
tivjjtll^ and on receipt ^of thete reports, we wUl address you forlher, and will infimn you 
whemeV, in oui opinion, the systems now in force in those Presidendbs are ealculateu to 
secure the ottfocts specified m the ooneluding paragraph of your Despatch of Jamiaty 
X864* * ^ 

8. It has not seemed neoessary to make a tindlar tafitreace to the oth«r Goverumeats 

•ad 


im»A. 

i»ei^ d>6 otow«rti0B»^ ^ yw Dm^ w ^ widely 

JMhA^ ^dlMiraflhMf. «e« an fiMsi effIkaiMi oedy ^ Mednw and Bombey^ 

а. ^nta^mlei for “die Bnigeb, Oiyd«« •»* **»« -Gent^ Provinoce, xesem^ ndee m 

nw in i£m :K<ar^WeMe^ adcnowledged in your jDeejiatob to be 

**biiiaed on lnq«d and ctuniacikeaaiiirn 

4^ '^Clae.sndea in -Besusai * do not ^dbr ' nsatwially firaan tike Yadea in the M<n*tii*’Woatora 
ProvineeBfex^tiBeeapeeteftaieaBnaBerprMioiiMfB ariucih, under iho ft>m«r^4he€hrv«ni- 
grant m to bear in the owe c£ aehocle t^n oortaia olaea to the income funfwnteed 
fiom£ealaoazoea,mclndSi«£toa. Tfeia diffisrance ia jualifled in Bengal, mregi^lhe 
aokoola to which it oppilieB, hj ^ greater advance whndi edueation has made m Ben|^ 
♦li«n in other nrevfitkeea, and 1^<^4he greater wiUingneas ef the pe^le of Bengal to pay for 
edaea^on thanto found aa yet to emat generally in other proymoea. We beKeve that 
the Bengal ruiea are .{ee you have obaerved in yonr l>e8paitch in concurrence with the 
opizdo^f the Ideutonant tsfovemor of Bengal) well adapted to the wants of the country. 

jl. 'We desire to assure you that we fbUy share in the aentiaienta which yon have ex- 
pressed in 7th parag^im of 3 i|mr Despatch regarding the mission schools in Bengal, 
and their beneficial efieot upon the native population 

б. W^e beg to call attention to cur Despatch, dated the Ifith of July last, which would 
seem, from. refmmice made in paragraph St of your Dem^tch under acknowledgment to 
our ** Books of Brooeedings,** to havebeeu overlooked. In this Despatch we stated that 
we had informed the sever^ T^jjiwnl Governments and Administeataoias, in forwarding^ to 
&em your De^iatih of January 1864, that we should not deem it ueoessaxy to prescribe 
one uniform set of rules for India, but thi^ we should be w ill i n g to t a ke into oonsider- 
ataon the circumstances of each province, and the mnnions of the anthoxitieB^diaiwed with 
its administratioii^ and to eanction such roles fine the regulalaon of gxants-in-aia m con- 
sistenly with the general prindiplcs the system m%ht seem to be most applica b le iu eath 
case. 

7. It is in accordance with tfais view of the course which it is expedient for foe Central 
Government to follow in its connection with foe subordinate Governments, that we have 
not thought it desirable to force upon the Governments of Madras and Bombay rules of 
the same character vb those adt^ted in foe provinces more imme^ately snlgect to foe 
control of foo Governor General in Council. ' 


From A. J. Arbuth»ot, 'EtBq., Chief Secretary to foe Government of Fmt St. George, 
to the Secretary to the f^vmmnient of India, Home Department (No. 336, dated 
25fo' October 1867). 


Isf continuatkin of my letter of foe 26th ultimo. No. 305, I am directed to submit for 
the consideration of the Government of India, and for transmission to foe Secretary of 
State, the report called for in the letter from your depariinent, under ^te foe 15th J ime 
1866, on foe practical working of foe Grant-in-aid Buies in force in this PresMency, with 
reference to me remarks contained iu foe Despatch from Earl de Grey and Bipon, under 
date foe 9fo March 1866. 


2. Four letter was at unoe communicated to the Director of Public- Instruction, who 
was directed to submit a foil report on foe whole subject ; but, previous to foe receipt of 
his reply, which is oontaiued in his letter of foe 16fo October 1866, foe attention of the^ ^ 
Government been drawn to a defect in foe schedules relating to the system of grants on' ' 

foe payment'for-results plan, and foe Director had been insty sited to revise the schedules 
in communication with the inspectors and some of the principal manageto of schools, includ- 
ing foe renreseataiivi^uf foe leading educational societies, and tofomifo foe Government 
with a dran of foe ro-ytS^ schedules vduch he would propose to substitute for those now 
in force. One not uxurnportaat portion of foe v 4ea (aijd that one which, in fact, was 
advocat^ by foe oppmients of foe rules sanotior M in 1858, as fhrnifoing the most suit^ 
able means of aiding private schools,) bmng thus under revirion, foe Govemm* in Counofifw 
did not feel himsrifln a porit^ to enter upon a comprehensive review of foe questkms 
■raised in foe Despatch of Eael die Grey and Bipon, pendiiig the reeript. of ti)e DiTect(n:*B 
propoMd for ywwmding the aifoeduito, whifo only reached foe Government <m foe 6tfa 
ultiW. t 


Xn your letter now under aricnowle^^pneat, the Madras Government are requested 
to yfo te whether they are satisfied that foe Graat-ia-aid Buies in foiroe infooa Pi^dency 
are to secure, and do in fact secure, foe olgect specified in the coneduding para- 

graph of foe Secretary <if State*a Despatch, dated 23rd January 1864, No. 1» ahdewectaUy 
whefoer .foe Bee a!Citk>n<^ those .who are interested in prmnotiag foe spread €d' eaucatian 
among ifoe of foe people is in any degree fettered in the mannm:. suggested ki foe 

8fo paxMto^ offoe Despatfo from Ban de &iey and Bi^pmt. In %e first -mentioped D^ 
# patih, foe olqect wi^ wmch the Government of huim wore, foen, deriired to give their 
cdmndacatifln'to the adariniatmtioa of grants-in-aid was stotod to be ** foe removal of ai^ 
ady. C C impediments 
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impedimenta m tbe wi^. 4«F#ie ef t]M«9U(twa4:4iii^ il^.«lki^^ 

oonaiatentl;^ wi& tibe nrija^^Ue liiM dci^ m llie X>efl|MM£^ ic^^iiiiy, «ffiiMEdittg 

tbe reeniaxte awittily iSii^ inei^^d^ of the 'gr«|terM^^ aa little ae 

poaaibfe trith tdbbae ^hbmay aeek the 

epread of edimitt3ba^',;ii^|il^ '.'tibe lykeaaeam.the. peopl:^*!' : Mwroh 

1866, HiBati|ted'l»it^ %maer &e r«^a Wfoi^ in thia Panajdamy^jead ateftoat 
entirely to the a^gatientwlion of teaohem* aalaiiea trith the 'vieer ox impxtnr^|fi^ oualily 
of educati;^ ded tlte opinion ia ea^reaaedi that ^ the rulea are atiU m^n iO l^^oh|aotioa 
thatlh^ teii^ to . raise to an uxmeoeaaarily high aosletho aalaiiea of toe. mathn^ 'im^ by 
requirn^.a IfOBo proportioa of anch increased aalaiiea to be paid . by the proihwtjn^ of the 
Bohool, ImiMse' on them a charge b^ond the neceaai^ea of the case.** The 3>eapttM&' goes 
on to maiy that **die hardship wonlabe ’maried, but not dinunished, should the atuim^era of 
the-a^MKd he unwilling *or unable to rame the' salary of. a master who has 'snoeeaMEidly' 
passed his examinatioB to on amount oquid to.tiiat of the grant to wMch boa suooeaa in the 
examinntioD would entitle ham ; for'in'tfai^ ease, die Qovexiiment grant would not be paid 
in full, but be limited to the amount of salary p^d by the managers, who would beunable 
, to daim the .balance of the grant as a oontributimi towards the general expenses of the 
school.*' , * 


4. The Governor in Conned cumot think that die defects adverted to in the ronuirkB 
above quoted are necessarily inherent in tbe Orant-irMid Rules at {Mresent in force in this 
Presidency. In the first place, u i^e Direoton points out in the third paragrajdi of his 
letter of the 16th October last, it is not the tact that jimder the liiadras rules ** ud ia 
limited almost endrely to the augmentation of teatihers* salaries with the object of improving 
the quality of education.** As Mr. Powell observes, the Madras rules do not limit the 
asdstaaoe given by Government to the payment in part of die salaries of teachers, ihou^ 
undouhtedify their distinctive featupe is that ^xoept in those cases in which aid is given 
on die payment for results plan) they allow or the grant of aid for spcMiifio purposes only, 
and not for the general simport of. the sdiool. Aid is given for other purposes as well 
as the payment in part or the salaries of the teachers, though the latter, as being the 
most important brandi of school expenditure, naturally absorbs by far the largest portion 
of the grants. It is equally erroneous, his [Excellency in Council would submit, to describe 
the grants mven in aid of the salaries of teachers as grants the augmentatiun of 
teachers* sahirieB with the object of improving the quahty of education.*’ The avowed 
object of the rules whirii relate to the grants-in-aid of tealmers’ salaries is to enable the 
managers of schools under inspection to obtain from Government the means of paying a 
portion of die salaries of iheir teacher8->-K>no>half in the case of certificated teachers, and 
one-third in the case of teachers who do not hold oertifioatee. It is nowhere laid down 


that the grants given by Government are intended merely to augment the eudaries of the 
teachers, or in other words, to be in addition to the salaries ror which fiurly qualified 
teachers can be obtained. . The intention of the rules is that, in the case of schools alrei^y 
in operation when brought under inspection, the managers diall be able to save,a portion 
of tue salaries hitherto paid by them to those teachers m aid of whose salaries grants are 
given, and to apply the saving either to employing additiohal teachers, or to establishing 
additional schools, or ' to some other educational purpose ; while, in the case of new 
the managers are enabled to make all their preliminary arrangements for the 
engagement of teachers, Ac., with reference to the amount^ of Govemment aid available 
under the Grant-in-aid Rules. The Govemment of India will have learnt from the papers 
submitted wi'^ my letter of the 16th October 1864, that there was at one time some mis- 
conception on tins point on the part of certain managers of schooilB in this Presidency, 
who imagined that the grant was intended to be ad^tional to the salary which the master 
received, or would have received^ from the managers if no grant had been given by 
Government ; but the point was discussed at some length in those papers (^see Selection 
the Records of the Madras Government, No. LxXXII), and the GKivemor in 
Council has no reason to suppose that a similar misconception still' prevails. It has no 
doubt happened in many scmools, where the scale of sfuarios previously given by the 
managers was unduly low, that the grant has become practically an augmentation to the 
salary Of the teacher, or that it has enabled the managers to -employ more efiSment tOachers 
th^y had previously been ^able to obtain. In "neither of these cases would tiny 
portion m the funds at the diB]M>sal of the managers be set free for an extenrion of' their 
^itwork, aiid the effect of the grant would undoubtedly be, in the first casa^ to augment the 
salary of the teacher, and so to enable the managers to maiiKain the quality of the educa^ 

. tion by retting the teacher, who, haying been previoatly imderimki, would probably 
- have sought other employment had nuf* the Govexiiment grant admitted of an angmenta- 
ihm of hu sidary, ana in the second cas^d, to enable the managers to improve the quality 
. the ^effacation by- emplq 3 rin^ more, effimemt teachers, udioae eervioes eomd not have been 

olilikKUDihd fSr tffo salaries pravioui^ at the rnanwmm* disposal. One ‘uMtimce 'fibe latter 
rei^tf ih -the tsAise of the Central mhool d the nree Church of Soo^ud’s BfiaBon— where, 
hcn^lKiKlI^ihe grwit nf aidhas been followed by a veiy great improvexneat in the number 
of pup>%Nis well as. in the quriity of the instruction— Is riven lu the I>ire 0 tQr*s letter of 
the 16^'Obtober .lasti hnd thit the .same resiilt has fblTpwed tfate-Issne of the grants -in 
otl^ oases js to .1^ gathered from the ^tracts giyen in the fourth paanupraph ot the same 
letter, ivith rufineiuse pc> the effbot q£ the. new nUes Sh fhe;schiei^ c>f other aocneties. But 
this^ tiie (^vemor iik Council would observe, is an'Inifidjnitidf shd, as Im must thifik, by 
no meaiiB .tmdesirahlo/ result, of the issue of ^veimmmt grais^ and he eannoty'he'wouM 

submit, 
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law ' as ,«jl|ln4iztt rules Su force. 4 ^ .not calculated to 

■ deVs3ej^ ilnii^xtca^^ eduCastiiOB' l^ifoe ei^ld 2 dment^ new sobocM^ by tbe mlarge- 
ment ^ esdeliiig sdiiools. it nrovee is , iibat, ja certain .^^..nnuaigers of 

adhoob b^Ve deemed the :faapvoy^^ existing wfo^ls to be pr^«^b|ia j^e .Oetab- 

■bi^lient of new 8 ehobl«*-^!krt is attylnlng fo the oertiitct^ /syi|i£em irhicb is 

-reaUj 'imbnsietettt witb-'fhe bber 'Oii^ect,' ' ' "■. '■• '■ ^ 

l*aadak OfU to the mote BpediHo ebjeotionadvanoBd inEarl de Ghrey’s Despatoh, to the' 
effhct ibkt we risybed ’roleSt .oke those whieh they su|>ereedbd« tend to raise to an mmecee- 
sadly h^ scale, foe snh^ies of foe masters, and, by requiring a large proportion of amfo 
salartee to. be ^d by foe prmnoters of foe sohck>l, impose upon them a change beyond foe 
neoesdl^ ef t^.oisse* I am .directed to jremiurk thal^ in the c^muon of mb Lordsl^ in 
Council, it-woi^d bo imposeible to fix foe mammum grants which may be given at lower 
rates *ba» those linddown fo .foemdsting rules, and font, inasmuch as foe rates are 
rates, whUc no miciew'o rates nave Iwen prescribed, foe managers are in no 
way oommfoed to give salaries higher in amount foan would be jusdfied by foe market 
vnlne of foeir teachers’ services. The masdmdm rates of grant assignable for foe several 

f rades of certificates are necessarily based on general considerations, applicable to the 
'restdenoy taken as a whole, and, regarded frc»n this, mint of view, it pannot be sud that 
fo^ mre nnduly high. At foe same time, it is probable that, in some parts dT foe country, 
and in reference to foe teachers of certain classes of schools, as, for instance, foe sohooiu 
for foe Shsnars in ^Knnevdly, a loiweriteale- .of salaries is sufliment, and in such coses his 
Excellency in Coundlt considers that it cannot justly be regarded as a hardship on the 
teimhers foat foe saliuies should be regulatea by their employers at rates below those 
which they might receive if thp manimers tmemed it necessary to take full advantage of the 
grantis obtainable under the rates. Excellency in Council would request the attention 
of foe Goveimnent of Indm and of foe Secretary of State to foe remarks made omfois 
point in foe Chief Secretary's memoranda recorded in foe selections already refinrred to. 

6. From foe quotations made in foe Director’s letter of the 16th October last, and fjr«>m 
foe general tenor of foe communications appended to that officer’d letter of the dth ultimo, 
it may be inferred that the foregoing views are shared by the loading managers of schools 
in this l^residency. The Reverend ,Mr. Symonds, Secretary to the Society for foe Pro> 
pagation of the Gospel, declares himself to be ** well satisfied with the working and 
results of the present rules in regard to the schools generally.” The Reverend Mr. 
Miller, Secretary to the Financial Roard of the Free Church of Scotland’s Mission, 
cxiiressos himself to the same effect ; and foe Secretary to the Church Missionary Society 
admits that ** an impetus has been given.” Turning to the statistics of the two years 
which have elapsed since foe present rules were brought into operation, it iqipears that in 
1865-66, the first complete year in which the revised rales were in force, the grant>in-aid 
expenditure, exclusive of building grants, rose from 89,802 rnpees, the sum expended in 
1864-65, to 1,16,896 rupees. During the same period, the number of aided schools rose 
iix>m 502, with an attencumoe of 22,351 pupils, to 775, with an attendance of 27,381 pupils. 
During the eleven memtfas ending on the 31st of March last, the grant-in-aid expenditure 
amounted to 1,21,271 rupees, which, for twelve months, would give an expenditure of 
1,32,295 rupees. The number of aided schools at the close of the latter period was 879, 
of which — 
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The aggregate number of pupils in aided schools was 38,160. 
eleven months was distributed as follows : — 
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The expenditure on sdbools of vfoe- lower class and female schools, amounting 'to 
Jt*. 22,066 2. 5., or less, than one-fifth of the aggregate expenditure on grant8<^in-aid, 
may be 'taken to repreaernt the amount expended on purely elementary education. It 
must be borne in mui4» in oonneetioa with these figures, that, while foe averu^ grants 
made to higher clam sfoools amounted to 2,898 rupees per school, aad to^mimlo class 
scho<4s to rupees per school, foe average grant to schools of the lower olaas and fmnale 
sehciols.wM oyiy Rx31 6. per echoed ; .^foe averege expenditure from kll sources per 
sohool ibi eBfo bem ba^m Tcdlowe:---' 

• t JRs, a. p. 

For Bdmoia of foe HSahor €?Um» ' . . - - - .41,647 0 9 

Muktle fi ' .*■ ' - - 4,660 2 7 

' / f» . » Dower „ - - - - - ' 115 10 6 
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After, however, melring every ailowenoe for foe foot foet foe ittdividwd grenle to foe 
ehmumtory viO^ sofaools niiut neoeaurily be enaU, foe Govetanv fo Goimdl u ooft- 
straiited to admit foat foe |aroportiOB whifo foe entire ex|Mafotare en cdementaiy eduoa- 
tion bean to tike aggjragate ffvaat>in>aid eaq^fotaxe ia at fareee&t aadltiy emelit mA that, 
even witikin the nomperativ^ foort pecioa whioh hae elepaal einee, foe preiMit ralee 
were promuJgated, move mtiafactory j^toeae in tine impovtant fttanfoofedaeatioiiiil week 
might not unreaeonably have been looked for. The proportion whioh, iti the eeverel 
cradee of afooole leeemqg aid, the Govemmant grant beifcra to foe aggrej^ expenditure 
mm all aoureak it aiao very aanek below vfoat the vulea oontemplato. The attention of 
the Direotor of PvUie Inatmotion haabean called to bofofoeae pomta, and be Ium been 
inetnietod to animiit, after eommunaeatioa with the tnepeetova and BMaagen of aehooli^ 
any explanaitory infonaatian winch he maybe able to obtain with vaforeme to thaaa. 

7. It appeata that, up to the preaent time, for the reaaone (^ven in the enoleeed oor> 
reapondence, that port of foe revund rulea which nrovidea foe laane of granta on foa pay- 
ment>for-reBolt(» flyatem has been nearly a dead lettar. The Qovenkov in Conaoil hw 
aoootded hia provlaoniil aanction to foe revised Soheduloa A and B auhnuttod with foe 
director’s letter of foo dfo ultimo, and, nnlfo two exceptional to the apodal regnlations 
upended to foe eohedules. A copy of foe aohednlea and regulations, as ameadw by foe 
Ctoveratnent, is annexed. The regulations which have not been aaBctioaed are Koa. 8 
and 13, foe first of whioh empowers foe iiupeotora to dedii^ under certain dronmataneea, 
conducting foe examination <a a school, while the> second limits foe amount of the grant pay- 
able on foe results of foe examination to amoiely, in foe case of boys’ schools, of foe aggre- 
gate expenditure on foe salaries of teachers, and, in the case of girls’ sdbool^ to a mmety 
of foeaggr^ato expenditure ou the salaries of teachers and of servants. The Governor 
in Cunnm deems both these regulations to be unneoessary in foe caao of sohools aided 
on foo payment-for-rcsults system. He concurs with foe Reverend Dr. Caldwell in 
regarding it as an essential clement of the system of xmymont for results that Govern- 
ment should content itself with getting its money’s worth of rosalts for the money it 
grants, and leave it to the managers of schools to suimlcment its payments in whatever 
manner, and to whatever extent, tiiey thinJc fit.” His Lordship in Council does not 
antidpate that, except in foo case of indigenous village schools, foe paymeut-foivresults 
astern will he taken advantage of to any considerable extent, and ho agrees with the 
Director that it must be confined to elementary schools ; but it is very desirable that its 
operation should not he impeded by any restrictions not absolutely essentiaL 

' 8. The Governor in Couudl has also sanctioned, subject to the confirmatiuu of the 
Government of India and of foo Secretary of State, the addilinn of foe words entered in 
the margin to Rule 25 of foo present rules. It was intended, when the rules were framed, 
tluit grants foould be made in aid of the rent of sehool-houscs, the wages of school ser- 
vants, and foe contingent charges of schools as well as fur other purposes spedfied in the 
rules but as there soeins to have been sumo misunderstundiiig on foo point, foe Govern- 
ment think it advisable that it should be expresbly provided fur. 

9. The Ctevernor in Council trusts that the^ Secrctaiy of State will allow foe Madias 
Grant-in-oid Rules, as above amended, to remain in force for a few years longer, or at all 
events, until a more lengthened experience shall have furnished adequate data for fonmng 
a satisfaetory judgment as to their practical working. 


SCBFDVLS A. 

Stakoabds of Examibatiom. 


** Ist {Lawtat) Standard. 

1 Vemaeiilar Reading. — As in tlie Ist Part of the Ist Book of Lessons in Tamil, the 
meanings of words to be given. 

2. Writing t in larg^ hand, short words out of foe Beading Book. ^ 

3. ArMmctic.— -Notation to ttiousands, easy Addition, and the Multiplication Table to 

five times five. English figures to be used in all cases. , 

2nd Standard. ** 

1, VfrnaatfUxr Reading.^Aa in foo 2nd Fort of the 1st Book of Lessons in Tamil and . 
foe ling tuventy-five lessons of foe 2nd Book. Explanation to be given. 

A Jtrfdkmgtic. — Substraetion, MultiplicaitioB, and Division. The Multiplieation Table 
^ to twelve timei|| twelve. 

Srd Standard. 


1. Venuumtar JEaad^.— As in the 2nd Book ef Letoeoa in Tamil genenUy, with 
exphumtieauu* 

2 . 
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5. firom diotaitioii in amnli imad nnt «f the Bendbi^ Botdc. 

8. Arithm^uim — Coupound Eulee and Eeduotion with the ordiiiaxy We%jht^ Meaenre^ 
and Money XaSles. 

4. <!gre wiaie g‘.~EtymoliOgy» aa in Pope*a let Catadbiam of Tamil Chnnunan. QneiriionB 
to be irat in mferenoe to the Re ading Book. 

d. G*ograpliig. of the ^atrnst in whudi the aehool ia a itiiat a d 

6. BnglUk Reociu^.— Aa in let Book of Beading of the Madras School Book 

Socttely, with expUmation in Ye m acnla r . 

7. R'Hd'ag, in laage hand« eaaj words from the English Beading Book. 

SttMdwrd, 

1. Venunsular Baadin^.— -Aa in the 3rd Book of Lessons in Tamil, with explanation 

and paraphrase. The quantitT to be brought np for examination to be equivalent 
to about half of the 3rd Book. 

2. from dictation out of the Reading Book. 

3. ArHh$ntUc. — ^Moderately easy |Haefroal questions in Vuigar Fractions and Simple 

Proportion. 

4. Grammar gcncnftly, as in Po^ie’s Catechimi of Tamil Grammar, with afqdioatton 

to the Reading Book. 

5. Oeo^aphy of the Madras Presidency, with a general outline of the geography of 

liindoostan. Iho knowledge ro4|uirod uf the Madras Presidency to be such as 
may be obtained from the study of the short account of the Madiras Presideacy ** 
in connection with a map. 

6. Mnylith Heading . — As in the 2nd Book of Beading of the Madras School BtMik 

Society, with tranalalion of easy pass^ios into Vernacular. 

7. Writing from dictation out of English Beading Book 

8. Fsnglteh C/rammar.*— Etymology and the Syntax of simple sentences. Application 

to be made to the Beading Book. 


ScHXDUi.]: B. 


Grants to Pupils pasMid under the aoeral Standards. 



SWBCXAEi Bsotix.ATiOK8 iu eonneothm with the system of ** Payment for Results.’' 

Only one examinaticMi witlun an official year will be claimable by a school ; but, to 
meet uie case of indigenous schools, hi^*yearly examination will, whan practicable, be 
given to such and half the preseribed^amMHd gnucto will be issued upon tbe results 

of each examination. « 
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. 2. To be eligible £» ek^aniiMO ag^ • pupil mtwl «4^iwied.s«uc uaonilw «t tiie eeheol 
in wbioh be i» seeding^ . to oount n o«mtiy» itteafftoee^ 4 pi^ jawrt lurire ■Mended 
,M leaM 16 deje ip ' 

3. A pupil is not^-te be 'prenented for exupiinetion ttndw wbo.bM, idrendy 

passed ^ that .stMi^bdd' at 'snbtber adbodL ,'■ ' 

: 4, IVbere the iai^uoticm of a sobooi is made sanuaily;, a puftt wM. peif be aDowed to 
pass more Ibwa -cuee under any standard, save tibe fbuii^ ev biglu^' the fourth, a 
pu|ttl win ho. permitted to pass twice at the. same sohodL . ' : 

5. Whei p the ih^otion of a school is made half* 7 early, a papfl:intiy . piMP h>r 

each of t|^ 1st, 2nd, and Btahdwds,.aad :four times for the 4th staudim. h ' . 

6. In the case of half-yearly examixiatidiu &e first may be made somewhat less Oerere 

than the second. « ^ 

7. An application, in the annexed Form (C^ must be made to the iiupector of the 
division by the managers of a school seelimg aidT under the system of payment fin restdts ; 
and at the same time a. copy Of the application m«^ ^ forwarded by them to the Office 
io£ the Director ^of Public Ins^nuction. An application for inspeolaon imder this system 
must reach the inspector at least three months^efore ; in the course of bis ordinary tour, 
he will 'visit the district m which the school is situated. If this condition is not fulfilled, 
the inspector will be at liberty, sbonld theae arrangements render it decidedly inconvenient 
for him to visit the school, to let the application stand over till thoafoliowing year*B tour. 
In this case, the'inspector is to send a memorandum of the course pursued by him to 
the manners of the school, and a copy of the same to the Office of the Director of Public 
Instmction. 

8. When the preliminary conditions are fulffiled, the inspector will examine the chil- 
dren presented to him according to the standa^s specified by the maniuers of the school. 
After examination ho' will furnish the managers with a memorandum snowing the pnpils 
examined mid passed under each standard, and the grant claimable in consequence, 
memorandum is to be submitted to the Director of Public Instruction by the managers, 
with an application, requesting that the sum stated by the inspector to be claimable may 
be paid to them. On receiving the application and memorandum, the Director of Public 
Instruction will take immediate steps to pay the money. 

9. Schools receiving aid under the salary grant system cannot claim assistance under 
the ** payment-for-results ** system, and vice versd. 

10. All schools receiving aid under the system of "payment-for-results ” will, similarly 
to schools under the salary grant system, have to furnisn such returns and statements as 
may be called for by Government. 

11. To pass at an annual examination fi>r any head belonging to a standard, a pupil must 
secure pne-faalf of the marks assigued by the inspector to that head. The inspector is at 
liberty, however, to allow a smafi deficiency under one head to be compensated for by 
superior proficiency under another. 


Fobm C. 
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Imetitar- ol' tiie Chief SetiRntm^io tiie 
> . . d^eyeno^i of S(. CKMg^'^K<i> J18 ^ 

1 ajkTv'.ihiO tumour to ,edUh^: in ^ .0vcler ctf^Govemmeiit, $7 q. 1S7> -of liie 

2nd JtAf I wm deohr)^ to xwo&t lij^n the operation of the renti^ gsantien- 

aid mljt^;tiov ih lbeoe in the Idadv^ 


2« ibi ilto tiinrt plaoej f ha'v'o to ohi^rye that the tine elapsed tihoe the rules srere 
bto^ht iato opemthtei^ia;^ w lSd5, is so short that the practical results 

olrtaxaed us ^ period oanaot he regarded as decadn^ defiititely upon tiie merits or de* 
metits of the xeMtiatienh ; X haye also to rehtiurk that I doubt if *' Selections ti»>m the 
Records of the Madras OoTecnment, Rb.; $2^^ ooaiidmug aU the important papers con- 
nected with t^,iFery^ fuB discussion of the gyantdu-aid scheme whicn was earned on as 
a preliminarr tii^ the laying down of* the present rules, had been bronuht proniuently to 
the notion of the Home Aathoriti« prior to the date of the Despatdi, No. 5 o£ 1866, uom 
the Bi^it Sonourahle the Seeretary of State for India. The ** Selections ’* oontiun not 
mne^ theorcticsl alignments regardfoig the sham in which State itid should be g^retu, 
but sjso the maotioal conclusions murived from a lengfoened and intimate acqnaintanoe 
with tin work of instruction by the chief educationists of the Presidency. 1 sogaest that 
the meeial attention of the Home Authorities be requested to the Tcduine of ** Sefootions’* 
to wmoh,) have referred. 


3. Aholhm point deserviiiffi of notice, before proceeding with the hnmediate subject of 
this letter, is that paragrara 3 of the Despatch from the Secretary of. State for India, 
No. 6, impears to indicate the existence of a misconception. It is there stated that under 
the Madras rules, ** aid is limited almost entirely to the augmentation of teachers* salaries 
with tiie object of improving the quality of education.** The Madras rules do not limit 
the assistance given by Government tp the payment in part of the salaries of teachers, 
though undoubtedly their distinctive feature is that they allow of the grant of rid for 
speeme purposes only, md not for the general support or the school. Prominent among 
such sperifio purposes, is the payment m part of duly qualified masters, in accordance 
with we well known maxim, ** as the teacher, so the aohool.** But grants are also issued 
for the payment of soholar^ips ; the provision of books of reference, Ac., and in some 
cases of school-books; the establishment and mrintcnance of libraries; foe erection, 

{ mrchaso, enlargement, or reprir of school buil^ngs ; and tiie provirion of school 
umiture. 


4. In my Report on Public Instruction for 1865-66, lately submitted to Government, 
1 dwelt at some length upon foe results of the revised rales, u stated in letters which 
had, at my request, oeen sent me from the great Christian Missions established in this 
Presidency. As this portion of my report contains, if not the whole, at least foe main 
part of the information sought by tlie Government of India, I beg to introduce it here 

In the preliminary discussions connected with the revirion of the Educational Grant- 
iu-aid Rtiles, it was stated by some of foe representatives of the chief missionary bodies, 
that their societies sought increased rid from Government, not with the object of easing 
foe pressure on their funds, but with that of extending their educational operations. 
Considering it of much importance that Government should be placed in a position to see 
the extenrion given to foe cdac»tionri work of foe leading misrions, I addressed a circular 
upon the subject to the Secretaries of the Church Misriduary and Gospel Societies, foe 
Chairman of foe Wesleyan Mission at Madras, and the Secretary to foe Free Church of 
Scotland’s Mission. 1 will now proceed to notice foe chief points in the replies 1 received 
from foe above gentlemen ; and 1 may mention that berides other details, 1 requested the 
representative ofeach misrion to specify, (1) the additional sum expended by his society 
on education since foe promulgation of foe new Grant-in-rid Rules, and (2) the additional 
number of scholars embraced by its operations &om the same date. 

*'The Rev. Mr. Gray, on behalf of foe Church Missionary Soriety, favoured me 
with three comparative tsbriar statements. Of those, one shows the teaoh^ mrintained, 
and the funds laid out by the society for the years ending tl>e 30th Septemoer 1864, and 
foe 30th Septionber 1865 ; anofo^ gives tlte number of mstitutions and soholars at foe 
close of the years ending foe Sls^Deecmber 1864, and the 31st December 1865; and the 
third indicates foe number of teaehers of different classes in foe servioe of foe society at 
. foe riose of foe same year. ^ 

**li appears that, on 30fo September 1865, there were employed by the soqjety, m the 
Madras jPreridency, 14 European or East Xi^dian teachers, and 465 Native ones, rigrinst 
14 of foe fixrmer and 463 cu the latter^ the 30fo September 1864; foat for foe year 
ending 3<Hh September 1865, foe expenditure, iairiuding grants-in-rid, was 96,o87 rupees, 
against rupees for foe preoediug 12 months, vfoOe the amount of Government 

a8sistsriW.nsip||jirqi4, in the firstfmentionedrperiod' exceeded that ki foe sec«md;i according 
to Mr. about 5,000 rupees, or, accordmg to the records of this office, by 4,193 

rupees . .^l^./niiiasber .(ff pvqilm was, for. 31st December 1864, 9,941, and for 31st 
Decembriril^, lOilfifit. Xn 1865, there trere 146. oertificated Native* niasters and 19 
oeitificated asSformttes, against 141 and 17, reBpectiireity,-fo 1864. • 
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From ihooe figore* it io clewr m is admitted ^ Mr. Chr^> no material extemaon 
has beea i^ron to tim apomtkmB <n the ChitecAi Mtedotew^ Steih^. tThe aeeretety 
remarka. Inmtiwr, * an impetoe haa, 1 Ihiiik, been grran, Iwt it la yet too ao<m to ^sim a 
judgment of the reanit.* 

** The Bev. Ilfo. BjfUttonda, Secretary to the Gospel Society^ obaexarea* that it would not 
be fair to jodge of the operation of the new rules by what took plaoe in 19d& He atetes 
that hSa aooiety had embarked on a large expenditure in antieipation of t^ rulea, and 
that tfaia expenditure could not have been maintained but for the aid xeoeived firom 
Government. 

Mr. Symonda makes the following obaervations regarding the aooietyb outlay on 
eduoalionf which had cJightly fallen in 1862 : * In 1863 it agam reached 60,000 rupees, 
the grants beinu 11,495 ru^es. In 1864 it amounted to 94,000 rupees, of which 2^669 
rapees was mi'thy jgrauts. In 1865 we closed our aooonnta on the 80th Santember, wMoh, 
in future, will be the end of our official year. I can only give >ou, tbereroro, the dgnrea 
Ibr the first nine months of 1665. In tiiat period the ^ucational outlay was 68,239 
rtmees. This is about 2,000 ru|>eeB less in proportum than for the same period in 1864, 
gross outlay ; but then it is to be nqtioed that in 1864, the cost of building and 
repairs was nearly 7,000 rupees, whereas in 1865 it was tmly about 1,500 rupees ; so that 
the outlay ou teawers, &o,, was actuidly greater. The grants fur this pmioa amounted to 
15,485 rui>eeB.* 

** The chief advance appears to have been in the character of l;}ie education. This is 
indicated by the rise in the aggregate fees collected : in 1663 the fee ooUections were 
2,475 rupees $ in 1864, 5,715 rupees ; and in 1865, 7,765 ru^es. It is mentioned that 
the niunber of trained ojod certificated teachers employed by the eooiety in 1865 was about 
double the number employed in 1862 ; from this, too, an improvement in the quality of 
the eduoation may be concluded. 

• 

** The Beverend Mr. Stephenson, on behalf of the Wodeyon Mission, remarks tbat in 
1664 his society drew In grants 4,370 rupees, a sum larger than it had rooeived in any 
former year, owing to the liberal anticipation on the port of Government of the revised 
rules, and that in 1865 the amount rose to 7,411 rupees. The sum spent on sehools in the 
Madras district was, for 1864, 16,903 irupees, and for 1865, 17,689 lupees. The financial 
difficaities against which the society had to contend are assigned as the reason for no greater 
extension having been given to educational operations ; and it is also observed that the 
immediate efiect of Ihe new rules was, not to placo a more numerous or more able staff of 
teachers at the disposal of managers of schools, but to raise the market value of teachers* 
labours. 

** The pednt of most interest to wfaidi Mr. Stephenson calls attention is the effect ol 
the increased aid furnished by Government in developing Anglo-Vernacular schools. On 
31st T>ecomber 1864 the number on the rolls of the sooie^’B Aimlo- Vernacular schools 
was 1,206 ; and this number has now risen to 1,412. Again, if the schools be divided 
into two classes, aided and unaided, the former class shows an increase in attendance from 
766 to 1,000, whUo in the latter there has been e small decrease. TIic mlcs arc belioved 
to operate mure favourably for Anglo- Vernacular thim for Vernacular schoo^, though 
the oomparative stagnation of Vernacular education is ascrlb^ more esjieciaUy tu an 
ever-increasing desire on the port of the Natives for instruction in Bngiish. 

** The Beverend Mr Miller, Secretary to ihc Free Church of boothind*B Mission, stotes 
that he behoves the new rules have resulted in a great development of the education^ 
work of his mission in those schools in wfaioh advantage could he taken of tihem. As in 
jintioiimtion of the rules, a liberal general grant was issued to the Central Institution at 
the close of 1863, Mr. Miller jdaoes in comparison the state of things in March 1868 
with that in March 1866 ; and he obsorvee that me aim of his mission being, nut to increase 
the numbers in the school, but to procure more efficient teachers, and so to raise « 
the education imjaurted to a higher standard, it is in the latter direction most advancement 
has been made. 

** For tho (3entral Institution, the grant drawn in March 1863 was 23 rupees, and that 
in March 1866 was 446 rupees ; the entire outlay for the former epoch being 899 rupees, 
and that for the latter 1^20 rupees per mensem. In Jk/^^uch 1863 the number *af boys on 
the roll was 350, with an average attendance of 293 ; in March 1866 the number <m the 
roll wdh 642, with aft average attendance of 591. The increased attendance pertains 
ahnost entirely to the higher dasses ; and a striking feature is, that, whSle in 1863 there 
were only4fareo pupils able to commence tiie studies required for matrionlotiion, there are 
now 4f studl^ing the subject in a class specially oonstitated to send up cimdidates to tiie 
examiuatuNi, benide otiiers, Ibrming wbat ia termed a Fteparatto^ Matnmilation Claaa. 
jKforsoTor, a ohass now exists of 30 students who have passed the Matriiplatian Bxxmina- 
tiun. aldl arc preparing tor the J^lrst Examination m Arta There is tifso a very coat- 
sidcteble impn voment as to regularity of attendance, wbibb is ascribed to tbe emplcyment 
of superior tcachors. In 1863 the per-centitte of abseutees was upwards^ 16, wmle H 
now stands at a hj.tlo leas than eight. The whole of the mroness of the \7e&tral Insti- 
tation is not to h^ attributed te the increased aid afforded uy Go vemment, hut it appears 
that much may fiurly be ascribed to this cause. 

^ *• Mr. 
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S, like lbi*fgatai||» rl tla»k i« ibawf be allowed liltet Government aid baa done 

aMM^ jjBpggiiBir ^ edvieaitioto* aikd that it ham bad aome effirat in extending 

0u^h as yvt tbe extensioin ba« been oompezatively smalL 
Tbet tbe x«filriteftiei$'*ee of tbe mtssionmr bodJkw fixr most paart anproTO of the roles 
am e wbi^ lllf X eo«Mider, pi^etiy elear> even ibo aeeretaxy to tbe CbnTob Muunonary 
SoeSety, vbo was tbe dUef opponent to them during tbo preliminary dSseuaidon, wbilo 
ocwdylmn|»g oiP fbe inoreased expenditure adiioh he omistders them to bave brought about* 
rmnerbe that be believoa op iroj^iis hae been given* though it ia yet too eerly to form a 
ludgiuenl of the reault. It is obvioub* too, that his aomety has nht availed l^)f of the 
rtuee ia the way in which other religious bodies have done. 


6* I wish here to observe* that* in my opinion* H would he a mistake to hnajgae that 
tlm only* or ereu the chief* oldeot in this country is to establish more schools The ease 
seems to me difibreat peofu that in^ England* where^ even now a oonsidorablo propor- 
tion of the masses ia without the rudiments of education* while there are sound standards 
of uuttrwfUtm reoogmsod throughout the country. In India there is a vast quantity of 
edudatiea of an extremely low and even ipjuriouB character* while* till lately* there were 
no good standards by wmoh the people eomd measure the instruction conveyed in their 
schools. In these oiroamstancos* I cannot but regard a system* according to which the 
acquirements of teachers are carefully tested* and their value more or less appropriately 
gauged* to bo one highly deserving os a support* and jieculiarly quidified for flie initiation 
of real progress. 


7. I must* howeter* confess tiiat I think some additional action is called for in oonneo- 
tion vrith elementary vernacular instruction* such os that conveyed in ordinary village 
schools. At prceoi^ certificated teachei s ore not available for such institutions* except in 
certain cases and it will be a long time before the advance of education will allow of 
their general introduotioQ. Moreo> cr* such schools are* In almost all cases maintained* 
not by a body of managers, such as tbo existing roles contemplate* but by hereditary 
village teachers. It may be said that these instuutions are provided for under Rule 4; 
but, though this may be true in tbe letter* it is scarcely so in the (pint. 1 oonnilcr the 
Btaiu lards in Schedules A. and B. requiie to vision* aud that the giants should bo made 
(•otiiewhat more liberal ; at the same time 1 would confine the appucatiun of the capitation 
sv xtom to clemeutaiy vernacular scltools. l*'or such schools the system which is now in 
iorce generally throughout Couubatore* to a consideiablt extent in Nortii jVroot and 
Kellore* and partially m Madura, is tlie one which appears most suitable. On thii« sub- 
ject I beg to refer to my letter. No. 167fi, of tiio 14tfa August last, a copy of wld<di 1 ap- 
pend to tiiis communicabon. Probably the rules under which aid. is issued according to 
the " Vtilage Suhuol Improvement Syst^,’* might be modified slightly witli advantage; 
but iu any case* it acorns to mo that the aid issued should bo of a limited aiuount, such ae 
to induce the teachers to mm at qualifying for ordinary certificate grant. As I have 
peunied out iu my lelter upon village schools above referred to, a considerable inorease of 
vmpeetiitg agency will be reclnirod* in Order to deal with capitation grants even when 
reatciotea to village sohools. 


8. In notioing the inercaae of State aid g^ven in 1865-66, 1 made the f<dlowing re- 
miurks in my Report on Public Instruction for that year; and 1 re-{ntjduee thorn here* as 
beatiug upon the suljjeot of this letter t — 


Appended to this report is a complete statement of all^the grants pidddnring 1865-66 
in aid m the sahoies ef tetkohers emmoyed in priva" * * ■" 

m e i ssab m 


aawmat of surdi grants was 89; 
an Imrom of 97,074 ru 
lAm aevaraledacatienM 


private Schools. For 1864-65 the total 
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oraparardsef 64 pereant.} in the 4th 





#. I Itave not oammented u)M»n the MadrM EdoefttiiAa Aet,j liereall^ 
tuvSer it will be issued •ooordHig to tbe orduuuy rules* At tm seme time, 1 tUbskit rigA* 
te remark, in passing, that its proirisiaiis seem to me well oaloulikted £» the s u ppa g t «f 
echouls in places where there are intelUgent and fidriy educated natives to managu tlMk 
institutions s but 1 believe that, for petty schools, and in localities where intelligent looal 
oommiasioaers are not procurable, its appKcataon will conduce to no good end. 

to. Upon the wbole, I am of opinion, that the revised rules have Vorkcd fairly, though 
the spreim of education to which they have led has not as yet been great; and I think 
that, after a modification hae been made of tbe capitation system laid down in Kale 4 and 
Scheduloe A. and B., they should be permitted to stand at least ibr some five or eitc 
yearn longer, till furtl^ experience serves to indicate the changes which should he made 
m them. 


I'rom B, Pdteelit Gsq., Director of Public Instruction, to the Acting Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Fort St. George. (No. 1711, dated 6th September 1807.) 

Xw Order of Government, No, 293, of the 1.3th October 1866, 1 use directed to revise 
Schedules A. aud B. of the Qrant-in-Aid Rules, In conuniinicatiou with the educational 
inspectors and the managers of some of the prinoi]>al private scliouls, and to fnmlsli Govcrxip 
incut with a draft of the revised schedules which 1 would propose to substitute ibr those 
in furco. It was pointed out that it would he weH if the lower stan^rds of the new 
etdiedules weic so fixed as to foe applicable to indigenous schools, which are at present 
aided under a separate system. 1 was inrtlicr desired to express an opinion as to whether 
capitation grants should bo made on account of pupiU passing the Matriculation Exami- 
aation of the Unh crslty of Madi’as. 

S. On reoci\'ing the Order of Government, 1 oblatued from the Director of PufoHe 
Instruction, Bombay, a copy of the provisionid revised ^cv for grants in his Presiden^^. 
1 then issued a circular to the inspectors and deputy inspectors of ^ sohools, and to 
rt^rcsentatives of the Church Missionary Gospel, aud Wesley^ Societies, a^ the Free 
Church of Scotland’s Mission, requesting the several gentlemen to favour me with tiudr 
opinions as to the mudificalions which should he made m ilie Schedules, and calling their 
attention partuularl^ to the jiuinte noticed by Gp%emment. Alone with mycironlar X 
transmitted, in caeh instance, a oo]^ of the Bombay revised rules. 1 now have the honomr 
to submit draft revised Schedules A. and B. ; at the same time I forwarded the nomintiiii> 
cations which 1 received from the grailomcn to a horn I applied for tlieir opimons, and 
also a copy of the revised Grniitrin-Aid Rules for Bombay. 

3. On perusal of tho communications to whicli 1 have referred, it will ho eepo that. 


ance with the conclusion arrived at in 1864, ofiber a most careful and thorough fiieonwion 
<jf the subject, the partioularB of which «re g^ven in S^eotions from tbe Becovds eC the 
Madras C^wemment, No. LtXXKH.” In 1864, the chief oppositioii to the salary grant 
inrstem pfioMeded from the Secretmy to the Madras Committee of the Clumih Mkmonaijr 
oooicty. however, takmi by this gentleman, the Kevarand Mr* Grmr, 

kad no dCttbT relatictr mainly to eksnenisfy schools. Thus, me nro ee nt Seeminry, the 
msiemnA Mr. ItoWttnti, who may be taken to repreMut the vsewa «C his m ^ 

iMWge way ks Mr. Gte7;> wxSAm at ^lowe in paragrneh 4 aP hit hsMdr 4l fht MMh 


1 \ 


amtiiptit •ik-wma. 


**$ 

f MMNMMtv to ^Mto ImMi toMMiM toetti otoor ui sumMirt 

, ^Hf ti MtteNM^ lb» «M|Mtott<f ** f»ymefct»fer<Miii>i^» #ytt»m to 

')»dp»KficMi ; bat I urcwbi jbvite tbe ottovidMa ot OotontoMMl to#tb« tmutA» 
J|^*JBknr«r% ln^p«6tot;>0f Scliobl^ in the let EdueatiotuU piniiioB, in parar 
latter of the $l«t Xmmu'j 1867> u I ooneider thoj aoeuiatoly, 

^ MKr» the true state of the rew in regard to the rebUve mcrite of ^e two 
^jrnteme of ^ittttte^in^aid. It ie deer that if the ^'peymoiit^for-roanlts*’ system irere to 
In eaa lied foeli gradee of edtuMtion from the lowevt to the Ingheet, in whidieese there 
tophll lie ttogroiiml thr stopping at the msliieitletion stendara* and if all the important 
ItoW Wdt e s ttfiitstonotiett were to be taken into aooonnt, the oomplexity of the arrangeaseiits 
ttognired ftoald he eaeeamve, and dm labour deeolTing upon the maptotom woiu^d be eo 
eaMMnMWMilm haWeesed m to render neaeasary a large addithm to our uup(*eting agency. 
The B eiw iia y eta ad a r d a , tbougb they ignore all braaobcs of study, saro languages and 
amidm n m th n , are snffirimtly numerous to throw veiy ooneidprable work upon the In- 
speotors of Sohools ; while their incapability of meeting the wonts of elomentaiy eduoa- 
tmav in the lladras Presidency at least, is testiflod to in th| strongest language by the 
Bevtrehd R> Caldwell, ll. o., who, while he may fiurly be assumed to ezpreae the viewe 
ef bis own (the Gospel) Sodety's Missionaries, is expressly pat forward in Mr. Boyston’s 
letter, p a wyt a ph 7, as the exponent of die views cntertainecf by the clerirai agents of the 
Charm Missionary Society. Dr. Caldwell writes as followa in paragraph 5 of his letter 
to the Revereml Mr. Symouds, dated Ddeyengoody, 10th July 1867 : — 


■** I beg to ehserve that the examination standards and scale of payments that have been 
proviuemliy adopted in Bombay, and which appear to have been proposed, with a few 
minor alterations, by the Director^ of Pubho Instruction in this Promdency, appear to me * l>r Caldwell 
tohe uHolly unsuitable to the eiieumstancos of primary vernacular schoola in this part of vndsr a m^ke In 
Ind^ I & not for a momont suppose that dioy were framed with the intention ot‘ pre- 
duding gronta of miblic money from being made for the promotion of verngcvlar educe* '(S^ed) E. 'b.P, 
tion in the rural districts ; but if that had been the object in view, they could not have 
been better adapted to secure such a lesult. They arc simply prohibitive.'’ 

5. In the caroumstances above detailed, it seemed to me that tbe most appropriate plan 
would bo to restrict the **pa>mcul*for-restiItv‘' system t<i elementary schools, making the 
arrangements, as far os possible, applicable to botli missionary lustitntious and the in- 
digouous schools of the Presidency, and to leave schools of a higher stamp to receive aid 
under the rules for sidary grants. This course,! have accordingly taken ; and the scheme 
now placed before Government will, I trust, be found fairly suited to attain the objects 
in view. No doubt, in the working of the plan, defects will be made manifest $ but these 
can bo remedied from time to time, as experience suggests. And, though 1 am far from 
mrieipatane' such a residt, should the trial on a small scale of the system oi '* payment-for- 
resuhs ” anord reasons tor the extended application of the system, it w ill always he possible 
to make sndi application. I may observe diat, according to the arrangomeuts I propose, 
tkere may be smne difficulty in ucaling with schools, the standard of which rises only a 
Btlle above the Ughest of the standaras laid down. One way of meeting tbe difficulty 
Wtodd be to allow, as suggested by Mn Fowler, the upper portion of a school to receive 
aid by means of salary grants, and the lower upon tlie ** payment for-iesnlts” system. 1 
am of opinion, however, that the mixture of the two systems m aiding an individual school 
would ue productive of much confusiou, if nut of even greater evil, and I fuel unable to 
teomumena tiiio measure. 


6. It will be observed that 1 pro)>QBe to do away with the invidious distinctions as to 
face and locality wliich attach to the schedules now in force. As will be seen by a {lerueal 
of the communications submitted with this letter, the general feeling is stnuiKly agunst 
such dbtinctions ; and, for my own part, I know not any valid ground on whimi they can 
be defended. To meet the cose of Anglo-vcrnacular schools, a separate head for English 
is oarigned to the two higher standards. The phraseoh^y adopted is for native children; 
for European and Eurasian chtldrou, the vernacular wovud bo Englisli, and the extra lan- 
guage would be a vernacular. 


7. It cannot bo denied that the existing rules have afforded little or no stilmalus to 
fhmide education. Looking at the ctrcmnatances of the* country, it may be doubt^ if 
even mo{o liberal regulations will be productive of a rapid improvement in this direction ; 
bhfi, undoubtedly, more encoui^ement should be given by Government than has hitherto 
bNn hrid out Aoearffiogly, mpropoee that the grants in Sohodule B. be increaaedi 60 
Fto cent, in tbe case of g&ls, and that the latter should also receive grants jfor needle 
vtork. 

a, Rev. 

v''*tlbe to 0 

f|N|ndM tkat the priviTege is granted 
MMiMend* While I allow that rt Would be well in practice, wherever pctoablo, to throw 
tNVItok ef iuepocting ChristUin eduxtie upUn <%ristwu officers of the department, 1 oon- 

^ ^ enggertipa to a timocetiml in this coun^. 
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9. HftviAg eiqplaism^li Hn* tie«r« regu'diagthe propciM^ WilMriciti^g ^ <* pfl^fl»«tt9<Aa* 

rasulift” 6^Mni to «{tt«k«mia 7 ednootion, it is aoairoid^ u t tf it t y dbr no# to Af tioit I 4» 
Xkot rocommexid tay gmnts fbo mstrioulat*^ atadents. ^ 

10. Anottieif p<unt on wbioh I woi dooured to osraress an opSuloo idbuAor oqiltatittn 
gmnts shovdd oo awarded. As a general rule, 1 consider sueli gtitnin to 1^ 
expedient, tanS. i belicTe the introduction of them might, and in vmy taiknytfflm^ 

lead to great ahuses. Still, in respect to jprls* soho^, for the enoouragooIttttilM wld<di, 
in the {vesOnt backward state of mmale eduoation, exceptional aewRirea ma^ pephsifia be 
had recourso to with propriety, I am inolined to think that cimitatlon granta msg^ be 
permitted as a temporary measure. I hare accordingly provided for ti»e issue of sum 
grants. 

1 1. In Dr. Caldwell’s letCbr to the Bov. Mr. Symonds, to which I have already alluded, 
the concluded paragraph runs thus : — 

" The scale of payments I have suggested represents only the payment to be made by 
Government, answering to the grants-in^aid paid under the present avstem. These pay^ 
ments would have to be supplemented as at present, by iwyments made the managers ; 
but I regard it as an essential eloinent of ^tiie^aystem of * payment-by-results,* that 
Government should content itself with getting its money’s worat of results from the 
money it grants, and leave it to the managers of schools to suppldment its payments in 
whatever manner, and to whatever amount, the^ think fit.” 

The view here put forward, as I understand it, is that Government should not inquire 
08 to the extent to which the expenditure of a school is met by means of public money. 

In fact, the prmcqde advocated hv Dr. Caldwell, applied in an extreme case, whi<di would 
require the state to rest satisfioa with bearing tlie whole expenditure of a sohodL I 
cannot for a moment imagine that Government would agree to the |)rinoiple ; hut ihe 
very proposal of its acceptance indicates one of the dangers connected with the ** payment* 
for-rcsults” (^stem, viz., tito risk of the grant claimahlo being altogether in excess of the , 
proportion of aid contemplated by the State. To prevent such excessive assistance, I 
propose that a superior limit sliould be fixed for tlic total grants pa} able under tiie 
arrangements now suggested, and that this limit should be a moiety of the cost of the 
teaclicrs in boys* schools, and of the teachers and school servants in girls’ schools, tho 
teachers not including mere superintendents who take either no part, or an inrignificont 
on( , in secular class work. 


12. As grants cannot ho paid except after inspection, and as, generally, schools cannot 
be exatuined more than once a year by the Inspectors of Divisions if payments are to he 
made halfi-^carly, as I think is veiy desirahle m the case of indigenous schools, some of 
the inspections must necessarily he made by deputy injectors. In case of examinations 
ami grants being half-yearly, the examination at the end of the first half year might, I 
think, be made somewhat easier than that at tho end of the second half; the grants imued 
would, of course, be half the sums laid don n as annual imyments. 

13. Attodicd to the revised schedules are certun regulations which appear to me in- 
dispensable, and which arc, in some cases, in general harmony witih tne views of the 
gentlomou whom I consnltod in oonnectioo with the present matter. 

^14. In conclusion, I have to express my regret for the delay winch has oocnrred in sub- 
mitting the pr<»ent letter. This delay is duo partly to the pressure of other work, 
partly to the difficulty I felt in dealing with the subject. 


SCHBDVLXS A. 


Sl^NSABDfl 07 JSXAMIBATIOK. 

1st (/^teest) Standard. • 

1. Vernacular iZnuftny.—- As in the Ist Part of the 1st lEfixtk of DessouB in TamiL Tb* 
meanings of wo^ to be given. 

9. JVritii^ in^laxge hand diort words out of the Reading Book. 

S. Ar&hmeHe . — Kototion to thousands, easy A^ition, and the Mnltipjiontieai Table to 
five tl nas five. English figures to he used in all oases. 


Vernamkv Jl^ndii 
first Sfi Ifsaens 


find Standard. 

’'Ve Snd Boofi. Bxplanatietk to be |pvaib ’ 
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* MiMiMM, *Md JXyUkm. n» ttMUIkiMm XMa 
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t 

Srd Okmdftrd^ 

w t|i6 9nd 3Ek>dlc of X^oBsons is Xmil gosoxsllyf wifSs Bxpln** 

9. if^ritinj^ &ctn diotatiaa hi cmaU hand out of die Bea^&ig Book. 

5. dr£^«liV»<-«<kNBqpoQnd B«lej end Beduotion, with the ordituuy Weight. MeMiire.«ad . 

Honef Teblea. 

4. C9Winmar.*~B4ymoto|^ w in Pj^’s lat Catechism of l^mil Orammor. Quesdons 
to be put in reference to the Beading Book. 

6a Oeogmqphy of tho district in which the school is ntnated. 

6. Englitk jR«odlH^.-~As in the let Book of Reading of the Madras School Book Society, 

with explanation in yemacular. 

7* Writing in latge hand easy words from the English Beading Book. 


4t/t Standard. 

1. Vemaeular Beattie. — As in the 3rd Book of Lessons in Tamil, with explanation and 

paraphrase. The quantity to be brought up for examination to bo equivalent to 
about half of the 3m Book. > 

2. Writii^ from dictation out of tiie lieadiug Book. 

3. draYAmefec.*— Moderately easy and practical questions in Vulgar Fraotions and Simple 

Proportion. 

4. Orammar generally, as in Pope’s Ist Catechism of Tamil Grammar, with application 

to the Reading Book. 

6. Cfeographg of the Madi'as Presidency, with a general outline of the geography of 
Hindoostan. The knowledge required of the Madras Presidency to be such as may 
bo obtahted from tho study of tho short account of the Madras Presidency ” in con- 
nection witii a map. 

6. English JRead/ng.—^A» in the 2nd Book of Beading of the Madras School Betok Society, 

with translatiou of easy passages into vernacular. 

7. Writing from dictation out of English Beading Book. 

Et^liMh Gratumar . — Etymology and tho Syntax of simple sentences. Application to 
DC made to the Beadmg Book. 


ScHKDtn;.E B. 


Grants to Pupils passed under the several Standards. 



(A Per end Barasien diildren, the Eaglbh hmgasge mav he ^eoM tbs vemacolar j 
mid in the shMof EngHshes an extra laagoage, one of the venuumhurs of the Presidency (Tamil, 
T^egn, Malayalnm, and Hindoostanee^my bo bKraght up. 


ckM of xitis* schools dm grants will be eo pw tmi. Ugheri nnd, in edditien, * - - - 
Mf « mnMawi^ fliven ibr tolerably ftir plidn lutsdlewerk, and one of 4 ruMcs tar dsmdedW 

l^tsnqMweiy maawire, upon the avorags daily ^danCe darltagthe ys^ Spamsi. 




i^Atwm muAinm 
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SrisoiAi. BRtihcriiATiOKS in oaon^ction with tho System of ^^PAyment-for-BesuIts.** 

Only one examinatioiii wltlun an official year will be dUdmable by a eebool ; but, to 
meet me case of iadigenous srhoole* balf>yoarly examinationa wiU, When pimetieable* be 
given to such t)diMla» and ball* tlie preacribod annual grants will be iaaaed upon the results 
of each examination. * 

2. To be eligible for oxauunntiun, a pupil muKt have atieuded six months at the aohool 
. in which he is reading ; and, to count a month^s attendance, a pupil must have ahteaded 

at least Id days in that month. . 

3. A pupil is not to be presented for examination under any standard who has already 
passed for that standard at another school. 

4. Where the inspection of a echoed is made annually, a pupil will not be allowed to 
IN&SB more than once under any standard, saxe the fourth or highest. For the fourth, a 
pupil will be permitted to pass twice at the s.uue sohooL 

5. Where the inspection of a Hohool is made half-yearly, a mpil may pass twice for 
each of the 1st, 2n<l, and 3rd standards, and four tunes for the 4th standard. 

6. Ill the case of half-yearly examinations, the first may be made somewhat less severe 
than the soootid. 

7. An application, in tho annexed Form (C.), must be made to t£c Inspector of the 
Dixisiun by the managers «>f a scdiool seeking aid under the system of payment-for-resiilts, 
and at tlie same time a copy of the application must he forwarded by them to the Ofiice 
of the Director of Fublic Instruction. An application for insi>e<’tion under this 
system must leach the inspector at least three iiiouthb before; in tlin courbe of his 
ordinary tom, ho will xisit the dibtriot in whuh the school is situated. If this condition 
is not iulHlled, the inspector will be at liheity, bhould his arrangements rcndci it decidedly 
inoonxenieiit ff>r him to xitit the school, to let the application stand over till the folhiwing 
yeai’s tour, in this case, the iusjtcctor is to send a memorandum of the course pursued 
by him to the managers of the school, and a of the bamc to the office of the Dhoutor 
of Public Inbtiuction. 

8. If the insfiecting officer, on his visit, considors the arrangemonts of a school to be 
very defective, ab legards gcncial management, aceoinmotlution, scbool furniture, tho 
keeping of legisrers^ and aocounts, &c., he may decline to exanuiic the pujiils. in such 
circumatanc ( s, the Inspector xvill give a momoiandum to tho mamigers explaining his 
rcaaoiia lot dc« lining to cxiuiiino the children, and he will send a co]>y of the memorandum 

to tlie office t>f the liuector of Public Instruction. 

• 

9. When the iirpliminary conditioub arc ftdfilleil, the inspector will examine the 
children pre->cntcu to him accoiding to the stamlaids specified by the managers of the 
bohool. Altci examination, lie will furnish the nianngc^rs '•vith a memorandiim showing 
the pupils examined and passed under each standard, and the grant claimable in conse- 
quence. Tliis memorandum is to he submitted to tlio Dii’cc'tor of 1*uhtic Instruction hy 
tho maiKigcrs, with an apiilication, rc(|ucbting that the sum stated hy the ins]^>oi‘tor to be 
claimable may be paid to them. Annexed to the application must be a ccrtilic'ate, 
declaring that the sum olaimed is not in excess of tliat allowable under Kale 12. On 
recede iug the ajtplieation, certificate, and memorandum, the Director o* Pidilu* Instruction 
will take immediate stejts to ]iuy the iuotie>. 

10. Schools receiving aid under the salaiy grant system cannot claim assistanco under 
the ** payuH nt-lor-results ” system, and vice ver*6. 

11. All 8ch(M>ls receixing aid under the svstem of ** payment-for-rosults ” will, similarly 
to schools under the salary grant sysioin, have to fumieui such returns and statements as 
may be called for by Oovenimont. 

12. To pass at an annual examination for any head belonging to a btandord, a pupil 

mubl secure one-half of the marts assigned by tlie insj^ctiir to that head. Tho inspeotor 
is at liberty, howexor, to allow a small deficiency under one head to be compensated for 
by superior jiroficiency under another. c 

13. The ^tal annual amount payable under these regulations is not to exceed, in the 
case of boys’ schools, half the aanual charge for the salaries of teachers, and in the cose of 
sc^ools^ for girle, half the annual clwrge for teachers and school servants. Whose the 
schoed is a fpeculation of the head masti r, the sum reckoned as his annual salary will be 
estimeted ^coori^iqg to the salary paid to ffie head of a Government school of ebout the 
saeae eluueaeter, making an allowanoe of 25 pei oent, in &voar ef Hie heed of the private 
eohool. 
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We, tlie reffiioitHiblo maniigeni of the above cichool, prftmise to comply with all the provJeiotis of 
the friaut*ia>aul ruloii, iti caee of our reoeivjug a ant according to the Rustem of )ia} ment'tor* 

ICRUltS. 

(^StgnahueB nf ManagentJ) 


From tin. Roverenil W. Atillerj Secretary to the Financial lioaril, Free Church of 

Scotland’!* Alibaiun, to the Director of Public Iubtructiou, — dated 22 Jainiarv I8(>7. 

T TiAt n the honour to leply to jour IVlcniorandum, No 21.52, of date 23rd Norentber 
IhfUl, aaking i*or my opinion aa to mo<lifi<'ationa ou Si'hcdulee A. and J>. of tlw f;ismt>in> 
aid I uiea. 

I gladly gi^c jou mv opinion on the matter; but it must be bowie in mind Uiat I liave 
hm) u(» e3i;!«.rieucc qualify itij; luc to form an opinion of much value. Nunc of out Rch«>ola 
havi ever drawn giant** under thc^c bchcilules, and my former opinion is now only eon- 
fii nud, VI/:., tliat the eertificutc byfcteui is in every way lobe preferred to that of payment 
li' iC'iiltb; and that tlu lattci systini, if continued at all, bhould be alioned only in the 
cu'^e ui the mobt clemciataiy bchoolit. J aliouhl, tin icf<»rc, prctei to bee the two higher 
Btaudnrdb -struck out uJtogcthur, and the loweet btandurd only letaintd, with the modifi* 
catioiiH ub t«i arithmetic that have recently^ bten introduced, and with a bumevihat laiger 
grant on. account oi the pupilH lliat jium. it. 

It appeaiH, howevei, that *-nch a change ab thin i** nni eontempluted ; but that Govern- 
snout ucRirob that a byttem, the bauie in itb main fcatuica as tliat rejil^Cbented in Schedules 
A. and Ih, bhould have a fair tiial bide by bide with the eirtificate plan. This being 
uudei stood, J think that some alterations in the standardb and grants arc ncecbsary , in 
order to adapt Uie sy'btcm to the existing condition ol education, and so to secure for it a 
£ut trial. 

I. A» to^Sfandardi. — ThobC, I think, bhould remain as at procent (three); hut I -noiild 
make the intermediate one double and .iltcrnative, cither iniiely vernacular or Anglo- 
vernacular ; ainec boys, v^ ho ai c well enough educated to |iasb the iii st btan.dard| do, as a 
matter of fact, hrunmi out into two gieat elnMRCb — those that continue their htudiub in 
Tcrnacular, and those that then commence £iigli,h. H'his is, I believe, tlic fact, and it is 
well that it slumld bo to. 

The first or lowest standard should not. in mv o]>inion, require diitation, but only fair 
writing of copies.^ 1 rather think albo that, mi lung as a higher btaniiaid exists, the four 
eimide rules of oritlimctio are quite enough to include in this one. At the same time I 
kave not had buch experience of purely vernacular schools as to make iu» v'ery coniidont 
in offering this suggestion. ^ • 

The second or middle standard is, I think, satisfactory as rcgarits rending. In wilting;, 
what is now demanded in the lowest standaard would snfiice ; and if the anthmetic of the 
lowest standard were reduced, as 1 have suggested, a corresponding change would, of 
course, follow here. • 

1 think that another second standard should be introduced for Anglo-vci nacular, col- 
lat^al with tifaM present one for vumacular schools ; and entitling to the same grwt, for 
which head masteirs might, if they so pleased, p^sent their pupilft for examination, in- 
stead of for tlm VOTnaefiasr second stonuard. This alternative second standard should, in 
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««tt^Ung and wxtiittg BfMdUiih^bo id«ntioal'«i1ih1b»t f<kr BvvofMMta and Btuttown waiboola. t% 
d^oold inolude traouiyScm of words and mm]^ sentonees iiM» Ibo TemaooJor, and its 
ariihmstiio slioidd be id>ii same as in Ibe venuMnilsr middle standeWL 

l%e third staadavd abeit^, in mv opinion, remain as at pr<Mn1« only that to demand 
arithmetio eomoXsap seems to me still too much. The atilbmetic ra^nited for fhe uttiTer- 
sity nmtriculauon WiU be quite sufficient. * 

11» A* to tko 4J^ranta vohieh thouid "be ^iven.— -These aie» in my opinion^ too small. 1 
have no pexeoasl deeire to see them inoroased, because 1 do not believe that ft will be fbr 
the good of education that the paymeut*by-*esult« system shoidd bo extex^vely adc^ted ; 
but* unless they are increased, that system cannot, I believe, have a tiur trial, I am con* 
vinced that at present the grants tlmt can be drawn under the results system by my 
ctfdinary sebexn ore considerably less than the some* school might draw by emj^fqying 
certificated teachers. 

1 shall iUustrato this by an imaginary instance, my calculations in whidh are, T am 
tolerably sure, approximately correct. 

Take n cunimon Anglo-vcmaoul.ir school of 120 boys. It would probably be divided, 
or should bo so, mto six classes, taught by masters whose salaries, and the numbers of 
boys in the class of each, might be set down thus : — 


C Z. A B B. 

SaUiy. 

Number 

of 

Boys. 

1 (loaest) - ... - 

Us. 

15 {>cr mcnseio. 

25 


15 ,, 

25 

a------- 

20 ,, 

20 


25 

20 

5** 

25 

18 

0 (taught by the head moBter) 

40 ,, 

12 

Toiax. ... J?«. 

140 

lao 


If'ow, if all tlicse wore certificated masters (and 1 am purposely taking the tnaximum 
grant attiunable under each system), 70 rupees poi mensem might bo diawn by the 
nioungeis in aid of the oxiienses of the school, or, in uthei words, 840 lupees i>er 
annum. 

Now, sujijKise the 1 st and 2 nd classes were to be presented ior examination under the 
first st.indaid, i.e , tSO boys, deduetiiiu nil who weic more be^uners and those tliat would 
bo found unqualified, 30 would probably pass. On the.r account, therefore, the grant 
drann on the present scale would be 60 rupees. 

The 3id and 4tk classes, or 40 boys, might be jucsentod fiir the middle standard, of 
whom, perhaps, 30 might pass, making tiie grant on tlieii account 160 lupoes. 

The 6 th and 6 th olussos, oi 30 bo vs, miglit be presented lor the highest standard; and 
Bum>osing that of these 22 passed, the grant on their account would bo 220 rupees. 

Thus altogether the grant for the year to tlio supxiosed school would amount only to 
60 + 150 + 220 • 4 S* 430 rupooa, or 410 rujices less than might be drawn by the same 
school under the certificate xdon. I am sure that of the supposed 120 boys a greater 
proportion than 1 have indicated would not x>ass the necessary examinations, and, m most 
cases, tlie projMirtion jiaBsing would be much loss. If these figures bo correct (and 1 have 
pnt tliem together after caieful examination into tho returns of our own schools and of 
some of the peitincut statistics in your last I’eport), then it follows that the grants of 
the prcsexit sohedulos must be greatly raised if the paymcnt>by-rosult system is to have 
anything of a lair chance. 

1 womd su gg est the following scale :~— 

^ Us. 

jPor tho Ist Standard .5 « 

„ 2 nd 

^ „ 3rd 15 

Applying this scale to tho proposed school, wo should find the grant to be 760 rupees. 

Ist Standard, 30 boys, eqiuvalent to 
find „ 30 „ 

, , 22 *, 


S 9 

99 


Txysjkx, • - 



Ms. 

4a 

190 

16? 

300 

#» 

830 

JREf* 

780 


’ This 
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iM>nrci8pond pretty nearly te*tbe -tnaximum of 840 rapeee that xnigfat he 

driawii the 

1XL ,^« regard* ih* minimutn time for d h*>g should have attended a pariftul^ 

school to oUoso a grant being dreoon on his' ceeount. — Thit, 1 ^mk> ahould . be firced at 
fu&S ih<Halhs» certainty not inore than ux. It would be very denrable that it ehonld be 
£xed Idf^eri but in the present state of. edaea£on, 1 do not think it would be posfnble 
to do so with ai^ fiumess to the scluKiils that might be under the o|>era1aon of this system. 
In the oouree or tone die period might be lengmened. 

Xou will observe diat I have confined my remarks entire^ to native schools. On the 
standards and jzrants aj^Iicabhs to Buropean and Eurasian-schools, I have not experience 
to qualify me ip abi«g any remark. In conclusion, 1 beg to repeat that, while 1 think 
some such, changes as I have indicated are required, in order that the result system may 
be fiiirly tried, I have no wish whatever that it should be permanently adopted. I should 
consider its being so great a blow to the true interests of education, and as tending to 
prolong and perpetuate some of our greatest difficulties at present. I believe that even 
^e permission to come under its operations, except in the case of the most elementary 
schools, win operate injuriously. 


P.S . — I would further suggest the propriety of your considering whether, over and 
above the grants for passing the different standards, it might not be well to make an 
additional grant on account of hoys who might succeed in passing any of tlie university 
examinations. 


From the Bev. A. S. Sgmonds, Secretary to the Mailras'- Diocesan Committee of the 
Society for tlic Propagation of the Cfospcl in P'orcign Parts, tt> the Director of Public 
lusti'ucUon (No. 167, dated 28th January 1867). 

"W iTii reference to your memorandum, dated 23rd November 1866, I have the honour 
to forward to you the communications which T have received from the Rev. Dr. Caldwell, 
ami from Messrs. Marsh, Margorchis, French, Hubbard, and Kearns. 

Although 1 am myself well satisfied with the vrorking and results of the present rules 
in regard to the schools generally, still< I admit there is much force iti Dr. Caldwell’s 
obser^'ations, and I am disposed, therefore, to recommend the modifications which he 
submits in relation to elementarg education in the rural dtstricts. With this exception I 
should be sorry to see the rules now in force altered, and most eertainly should strongly 
deprecate the substitution of the Bombay revised rules in their place. The lutroducuon 
of the Bombay rules would, in my opinion, be the bringing-in of a complicated system 
instotid of one tliat now works very smoothly and efficiently. 


From the Rev. R. Caldwell, to the Secretary to the Madras Diocesan Committee 

of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (dated lOtii January 
1867). 


1 HAVE the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt of vour letter of the 7th ultimo, 
together with the pajHsrs communicated by the Director of Public Instruction, and have 
given ray best attention to the points about which you state that the Director wishes to 
obtain the opinion of persons engaged in education. My remarks will be confined to 
vernacular education, as I do not notice anything in the proposed Auglo-vemacular 
standards or scale of payments which appears to me to require alteration. 


2. I beg to state that I have long been favourable to the system of payment by results, 
and have ascertained, by acting on the system for several years in several schools in my 
own district, thaX the system is a practicable one, and that, provided the exami nati on tests 
and the scale of payments ore fair and reasonable, the results will be found to be more 
aatisfactory, even in primary vernacular schools, than thbsc of the ordinary system of 
payment 4>y fixed salaries. 


3. The people ^ the rural diStricts are not generally disinclmod to education in the 
abstraot ; but the education thev deaire for their children is a very superficialeone, and, 
such as it is, it is rarely attained by the majority of the pupils in village schools, in con- 
sequence of the irregoliaxily of the attendance, which is the most marked defect in those 
schools, and which is chiefly owing to the notion entertained by the par^ts, 4liat the 
attendance of thesr children at school must always give way to the greater importance of 
tiieir rendarittt them help ^in sowing, reaping, and other agrioultur^ operations. In 
oonBequenoe ox the iirreg^arity of tbmr attendance, the children make but littie progress 
from year to year» and, in very many oases, leave school before they haveVompletely 
mastered even, ihe mechanical art of reading, and wiffi scarcely a tincture of mentu 
txaminff <nr enllriktemncnt. 
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4. The syetem o£ payment by feenlts meeter ihia evil by making Ute master’s moeme 

depend on the enerey^ and saccess with which he labours to seouve regularity of attend- 
ance, by mulctins nun &r the irregularity of his puiulai, and giving him a bonus on their 
regularity, and mus ccMupelling him to use all the influonoe he possesses, or can acquire, 
with the parents, to induM them to send their children regularly ^to soIuHd, besides neoes- 
ritating m the wstudi work of the school greater thoroughness in teaddag, m order to 
ensure his pupib passing the prescribed tests. i. 

5. 1 beg to observe that the examination standards and scale of payments that have 

been provisionally adopted in Bombay, and which appear to have been proposed with a 
few minor alterations by the Director of Public Instruction in tlus presidency, appMr to 
me to be wholly unsuitable to the circumstances of primary vernacular schools in toU part 
of India. I do not for a moment suppose that they .were framed with the intention of 
predluding grants of public money from being mode for the promotion of vemacuiar 
education in the rural districts ; but if that hod been tlio object in view, they could not 
have been better adapted to secure such a result. They are simply prohibitive. As, 
however, the Director of Public Instruction suggests that in re-casting iho schedules, it 
may be well that the lower standards should bo so fixed as to be applicable to indigenous 
scfiiools, which arc now aided under a separate system,” 1 conclude that it rests with those 
who are actually engaged in indigenous education, and who arc practically acquainted 
with the calibre of the pupils in vemacuiar village schools to suggest such a plan as shall 
render it practicable for the manners of such schools to obtain for them the aid of 
Government grants on the system oipayment by results. • 

C. In dmwing oat the schedule of standards and payments, which 1 have the honour of 
submitting herewith, 1 beg to explain that X take it for granted that it is not the desire of 
too Government in introducing tnjs system to reduce tlic amount of their grants to indi- 

S moiis t!«:hools : tliat it is not their opinion that 7 or 8 rupees per mensem — half from 
ovcmincnt and half from toe managers of the schools — which Is the average amount of 
the salaries at present received by masters of primary village schools in tliis district of 
Tinncvelly, is excessive, and that tlieir object in desiring to introduce this new system is 
simply to secure greater thoroughness in teaching and in the jiupils’ acquirements, and a 
more certain and tangible return for the money they expend. 

7. The standards 1 suggest ore adapted to the known capacity of Tamil children in the 
rural districts, and both standards and payments are founded on a system which has been 
tried under my own supervision and ascertained to be practicable. 

The average village school I have in view, taught by a master of average efficiency, is 
attended by 30 pupils, not more toon 20 of whom can be expected to pass all toe pre- 
scribed teste, and of whom 5 at least must be expected to fail altogether. 

8. The first four standards alone apjdy to the great majority of primary schools. The 
fifth is ajiplicable to a i'ow of the largo village schools, to boarding schools, whetoer for 
boys or girls, in which the vernacular alone is taught, and to vernacular schools in the 
towns. 


9. The ordinary age at which a native child begins to attend school, and thus to come 
under the operation of this system, may be set down at six. Bach standard represents a 
year's Avork. The number of subjects c:orresponds ti> the number of years toe pupil has 
neen in sfdiool, whilst each of the standards in succession represents what may fairly be 
expected of a child beginning to attend schoi>l when six years old, and leaving school or 
going to an Anglo-vcmacular' school at eleven. 

10. 1 am of opinion that no scholar should be admitted to examinarion who has been 
less than six months in the school examineil. 

11. The scale of payments have suggested represents only toe payment to be made 
by Guvei’nment, answering to the grants-in-aid paid under the present system. These 
payments would have to ne supplemented, as at present, by payments madb by toe 
managers : but X regard it as an essential element of thsiP system of payment by results, 
toat Government should contont itself with getting its money's worth of results from toe 
money it grants, and leave it to the managers of schools to supplement its payments in 
wJ^teVer nuij^er, and to whatever amount, they think fit. 
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SCHBUiUlitt A. 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ ^ 

Standards ot SIxavinatiok. 

* 1st Standard, 

\ 

WriUng on ihe sand to lactation words of two pure syllables, that is, syllables oontain- 
ing one consonant and one vowel each. * ^ >3 

2nd Btan^ard, 

let Head. — Jbritlanetic. Multiplioation tables, and simple addition in “Engliifh ciphers. 
2nd Head.— 

(a.) Writing to dictation, short ^mplc sentences on the sand. 

Reading, let Book of Lessons, 1st Part. 

3rd Standard. 

Ist Head. — Arithmetic. Four simple rules. 

2nd Head.— W^riting large hand on the palmyra leaf from book read in class. 

3«1 Head . — Reading and oxplanatiou of 2ud Part of Ist Book of Lessons, and first 16 
lessons in 2nd Book of Lessons, or the whole of 2nd Book of Christian Vernacular 
Fducation Society. 

Ath Staudtird. 

1st Hoad. — Arithmetic. Four compound rules and money tables. 

2ud Hoad. — Writing a fair small hand on the palmyra leaf from book read in class. 

3rd Head. — Reading and explanation of Second Book of Lessons — the whole. 

4th Hoad. — Vernacular Grammar, Pope’s 2nd Catechiran of Grammar, up to nouns. 

ath Standard. 

Ist Head. — Arithmetic up to rule of tliroe, 

2nd Head.— Writing to dictation on paper. 

3i-d Head. — Reading. 3rd Book of Lessons, or Christian Vernacular Education Society’s 
Third Book. ^ 

4th Head. — Vernacular Grammar. Pope’s 2nd Catechism of Grammar — the whole, 
dtli Head. — Tamil. Minor poets, with explanation. 


Schedule B. 


Grants to Pupils passed under the several Standards. 



With capitation aSlowanoe of oteht annae on the average attendance of 
year in aohocSs under recognisea managers. 


pupils during the 


f 
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From Mr. J, Mar»k4o ihe Secretary to t!ie Madnw Dk>omtai Onnnuttee of Society for 

^£be Propagaticm of the Gospel in Fore^n Perts. 

1 HAVE the hoxumr to.suhnut my opinion on the points mentioned hy the Director of 
Fuhlio Instruction* in his memorandum. No. 245!^, dated ^rd Novead»mr,:1606, 

2. I think there shonld not he less tiian five standards, so that*>— . ^ < ■ '< ' 

(a.) Uniformity may prevail amongst the schools of the presideacy ; and - 

The difficulty inseparable from classification may be reduced to -a m jnhnwm- 
The former could bo secured by making the standards nve in number, '^iie aul^ects of 
examination to correspond with the subjects taught in the fith, 4th, 3rA Snd, and Ist 
classes of Government schools. If the standards were three in number, boys widely 
difievent in attainments would have to be grouped together for examination, and t^e 
consequence would be, that the grants claimable on results would either he disadvan- 
tageous to the school, or larger than deserved, and this too without any diminution of the 
inspector’s work. 

2. In my opinion, one year should be fixed upon as tho minimum time for which a boy 
should Itavc attended a parlicnlar school to allow of a grant being issued on his account. 
If a longer period were fixed upon, grants could only he drawn for a very small portion 
of the boys in a school ; for I find that out of 400 boys in my own school, only about 200 
have been two years and over in the school ; end out of 1 15 boys in the Vellum School, I 
find there arc only 40 who have been two years in school. It one year were fixed upon 
as tlic limit, I think the grants might be given according to tho following scale : — 


Standard. 

English. 

Mathematics. 1 

Tamil. 

Totai.. 



Jts. 

a. 

I 

Ra, 

a. 

JRs. 

1st 

2 

J 

8 

] 

8 

5 

2nd 

3 

2 

4 

2 

4 

n 

8id 

4 

3 

— 

3 

— 

10 

4th 

7 

5 

4 

6 

4 


6th 

i 

10 

7 

B 

7 

8 

23 


4. You will perceive that llic above scale is the Bombay one slightly modified. 1 find 
that iny own school, according to the Bombay scale, would he entitled to somewhat more 
thim it receives now at tTic half salary grant I'atc. I have also applied the same scale to 
other schools, and as, under it, they would be entitled to more than they could receive 
under salary grants, I have modified it so as to equalise tlic sums claimable tmder the two 
modes. J should state that in ap]>lying these scales 1 have taken for granted one year as 


Standard 1. 
"^In Standard II. 


for those in the Bombay Schedule (A). 


2 jin Standard lU. 


tlic minimum time, and have substituted — 

Bnglish, Ist book - - - - ^ - 

Vernacular, 2nd book - - - - 

Bnglish, 2nd book - . - - . 

Vcrnaculai’. 3rd book - « - - 

Arithmetic to fractions (vulgar and decimal) 
^English, 3rd book - - - - - 


From Mr. >/. 7. Margorchis to the Secretary to the Madras Diocesan Committee of the 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; dated 12th Juiaary 

1867. 

1 HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular, No. 24, hearing date 
7th December 1866, and requesting my opinion on the |pinte mentitmed in director’s 

memorandum. 

t 

2. With regard to the number of stondards below matrioulation, 1 thh^ there should 
be at least ffire ; for if there be less, the groups will consist of boys so widdy dififorent in 
attainraants] tiiat it will be hardly possible to examine them fairly. 

With xegaxd to the (unount of grants which should be n^n. This depends on the 
setticMaent ef the third point, yiz., the minimum time after a ig^rant tnU be^inade to 

a Kcbotar,/ If it he two years, then the Bombay system^ appears a {Esir cme; but if it be a 
fharter- ihen the grants should be proportionably dimmSshed. 

4. The minimun^ time for which a boy most have attended schbol to proenre a gi^t 
should, 1 think, be nr.c year. . 






EBUCATICI^ IN INDIA. 




From Mr. M. J* JP\t 0 t»k to Seeretairy to Ifce Madras Dioeosaa CoAttnittee of the 

Society for the ' Propagation of the Ght>spel in Foreign Parts; dated 10th January 

1867.. 

With referonoe to your mreular^ asking for my opinion sm to the modifications which 
diotild be made in Schedules (A) and (Bj of the Qrant'rm'-Aid Buies now in force, com> 
paring them with those of the Bombay ]^esidency, I have the honour to remark — 

(fi). The Bombay scale of standards for Buropean and Burasian schools I think is 
too elaborate for schools of tlus prendenoy. It may answer in Bombay, with its laige 
Buropean population. I consider fmr gradd^d standi^s enough for Buropean and 
Burasian schools ; and if we are to keep in mind the indigenous schools of the country, 
t hen 1 think the present three standards for native schools enough. 

(&). The present grants for Buropean and Burasian schools should, 1 think, be 
rmsed. Those for native schools are very fair, and, compared with those of Bombay, 
libetaL 

(c). The minimum time— one montli — seems fur enough. 

{d). Bveu taking into account the short time that Buropean children attend school, 1 
think the standard Tor Buroxiese schools very low beside that of native schools, and might 
be raised with advi^tage. 


From the Bev. C, JJubhard to the Secretary to the Madras Diocesan Committee of 
the Society for the Propagation of the G-ospel in Foreign Parts ; dated 16th .January 
1867. 

I WISH it were in my power to express any opinion worth having on the modifications 
proposed to be made in the Government educational rules, in reference to which you 
have ^favoured me with copies of the papers circulated by the Director of Public Instruo 
tiou in the Madras Presidency ; but my experience of the working of the Gh>vemment 
system is not sutKcient to warrant my attempting to pronounce an opinion on the subject, 
cispecially witii regard to grants. It strikes me, however, that in the case of ** Anglo- 
vernacular Schools ** the number of standards is too many, and might, perhaps, be 
reduced to four, or at tiic most five, with a corresponding increase of ** grant,*’ and that 
the allowance under the head of ** Vernacular Schools ” is insufficient for the attainments 
required. 

2. 1 should say that no grant should be made to a hoy w'ho has not attended a particular 
schools for 18 months at least. 


From the Bev. J". F. Kearns to the Secretary to the Madras Diocesan Committee of 
the Society for the Propagation of ilie Gospel in Foreign PaiTs ; dated 5th January 
1867. 

In reply to your letter accompanying the official memorandum of the Director of 
Public Instruction, bearing date the 25th November 1866, I have the following obsorva- 
tions to make, viz. : — 

After a ci^ful oouaderation of the Schedules A and B, 1 am unable to discover what 
principle guided the Director when constructing the several standards ; consequently, the 
atandsurds, as well as the grants, mpear to me to be very disproportionate indeed. For 
instauce, the lowest standard for Bnglish schools eorresptmds with the standard of the 
second junior edass in our vernacular schools^ whereas the lovrest standard for the ver- 
nacular schools is higher than that prescribed for the second standard English, ihe 
Anglo-vernacular schools are placed at a still greater disadvantage, and, to my mind, 
the primosed standard will have the efiect of reducing Anglo-vernacular to simple 
vernacular schools. On a rdfbrence to the schedule, you 'vrill perceive that a more ex- 
temdve acquaintance with Bnglish is required of, for instance, a native in our Anglo- 
venuMular school at Tnticorin than is required of the Buroiiean or Burasutn student* 
Bn^sfa, aooordu^ to ^the . schedule, receives too much attention in A^glo-vemaculor 
schools, and too little in Buropean and Eurasian schools. The same may he said of 
mothmuatics. In Bnglish and Burasian schools, arithmetic snfficient to satisfy a me- 
dbanic's wife ** is enough, whereas the Anglo<vernacular student must be*able*to help a 
^^ralbssibfial aeoouniant or a civil engineer. The standards should, 1 ihiinkjj^ i:^ a^innilntad, 
and t3ie grants wlso. . V 

Ih eoa^urion, I have only to observe that 1 consider- that a boy in attendmioe at school 
for the, s^. monlha precedii^ the examination should be conndered eligible. 

»■■■ ' ■ - ' ■ ^ Ui ■ - 

* ^Ue Sdisduls A, Standard III. Eiiglk h , Ae., and Standard HI, A^tlo-Vatnaenlar. 

X X 3 * *• 
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Fxom tlie Rev. I*. S, JRt^atont Secretary to the Madras Conteepondiag Crommitteo of 

the Church MismsMu^ Sc^e^, to the Director of Rutdio XostruclSm ; dated 30^ 

January 1867. 

1 xiAV£ the honour to submit the following rmnazhs in oonUeotionL'with your memo> 
runduin. No. 2452> of November 1866, on me subject of modificatuma which may be 
advantageously m^e in Schedules A and B of the Madras Grant-ixi-aid"' Rules now in 
force on ^e eyetmn of results. 

2. 1 have referred the subject to the most experienced agents of the Church Mission- 
ary^ Sociel^ in this Presidency, and express (1 believe) their ^neral feeling in what 1 
subjoin. In the minority of instances, however, their remarks have been coimned to the 
quesrion of vernacular schools. 

3. And in this connection I would at once observe that societies such as the Church 
Missionary Society make it their endeavour, u|>on principle, to reach not <mly the upper 
and middle strata of native society, but also the very lowest and most neglected. The 
fJhurch Missionary Society has always kept this point before it in educational work, 
and in connection with this " result system ” has a special regard to such iustances. 

4. .1 beg tr> submit that, while highly suitable to the higher classes of schools, imd, 
fMsrhnps, to most of those which have been o]>cned for any length of time, tlie existing 
system does not seem to meet the case of clemcnta:^ rural schools of recent formation, 
or of such as arc 8x>ecially designed for the benefit of the most ignorant, or for the female 
population. 

5. "With a prospective design, therefore, of raising such schools to a standard capable 
of being adequately treated by tlic existing regulations, I v^ture to suggest that some 
such modifications os are entered below may be Ijeneficially^ introduced into the educa- 
tional scheme of Government. The necessity sucuis urgent in a Presidency such as this, 
where t he estimated proportion of tho tauglit to the untaught is as one to 300, about three 
times lci#8 than in the Bombay Presidency. 


6, With piorc tlirect reference to the particular points of your memorandmn, I would 
obsei-ve that, generally, the Bombay Revised Rules of 21st Pebruary 1866, on the system 
of payment by results, seem, mutatis mutandis, satisfactory, with the addition, however, 
of the concession to managers of the right to claim inspection by an officer of the same 
religion with themselves — in Bnglund one of the same denomination is appointed — and 
with the following modifications in the ca«e of vernacular schools. I introduce the words 
of the report of the conference of the Tiuucvolly missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society, which are also approved hy those at. Masulipatam : — 

7. *’ Wc are of opinion,” they say, that the plan drawn uj) by Dr. Caldwell, witli the 
view of meet ing the condition of schools in his neighbourhood, is what cxacriy falls in 
with what wo would recommend in case any of our school:, be offered for inspection on 
the result system.” 


JProposed Standard of JSxaminalinns for I^rtmarp Vernacular Schools. — Th<‘ object 
aimed at. in this plan is to enable a diligent 8 cIhk>] master, in a school established in a small 
village, attended liy a daily average of 20 children (one-fourth of whom must be expected 
to fa.il to pass the prescribed test, and another fourth to pass in somp of the 8ubje<;ts only) 
to realise on the system of payment by results about tho same salary, ranging from six 
rupees Iter mensem to eight rupees, that he now receives on the system of grants-in-aid, 
half ft-oin tJic managers, and half from Government, 

The first four standards alone apply to the great majority of primary schoids; the fifth 
is applicable to a few of the larger village and town schools, and to boarding schools, in 
which the vernacular alone is taught. 

The standards are adapted to tlio known capacity of Tamil cliildren in the rural dis- 
tricts, commencing to attend schools wheu abmit six years old ; and both standards and 
jMiyxrmnts are founded on the system actually x>ur8ued ibv several years in this district, 
and ascertained to be a practicable one. 

No scholar should be admitted* to ilie examination who has been loss than six months 
in ilic school. * 

Bach standard rei>rescnts a year’s work, and the number ^ subjects cerresptmds to the 
number of years the pupil has been in scliooL 


Standard. 


Writiny on iltesand (or black-board or slate, at the master’s option) to dietarion, words 
of two pure ^lidbles, that is, syllables cont^ning one conwnant and one v<mel each. 


• 2«rf Standard. 

1st lSL&aA.-^Mtithmaiic . — Multiplioatiaii tables, and eunpLe a d di tk m in Bn^iaih ciphers. 

2nd Head. — («.) Waiting to dictariopi diort simple sentences sand (or black board 

or |late.) 

ReoJiap**— First Book of Deaaona, 1 at "Part. , 
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.Srcf S^imdard* 

li^fc' H <Mid » ~—ArttAwi<<ic.---Fouy aiaaplo rttlcs. 

* 

2nd HcftdU-lFWhuy,—.- Largo hand <m the palmyra leaf (jot paper) from book read in 

olaes. 

% 

3rd ’Settd.’—’SeaeUnff and explanation of the 2nd Part of First Book of Lessons, and Atat 
Id lessons in Second Book of Lessons, or the whole of Second Book of 
Christian Vernacular Bducation Society. 

4tA Standard. 

1st Head.— Four ccunpound rules and money tables. 

2nd Head. — Writtnff a fair small hand on the palmyra leaf (or paper) from book read in 
class. 

3*^ Head.— and explanation of Second Book of Lessons — the whole. 

4th Head.— cater Grammar,- — Pope’s Second Catechism of Grammar up to nouns. 

aOi Standard, 

1st Head.— Up to rule of three, not including fractions. 

2nd Head. — fVriting to dictation on paper. 

3rd Head. — Reading . — Third Book of Lessons, or Christian Vernacular Bducation 
Society’s Third Book. 

4th Head . — Vemaeular Grammar, — Pope’s Second Catechism of Grammar — the whole, 
dth Head. — Tamil . — Minor Poets, with explanation; 

Memoranda. 

(i.) In the case of girls’ schools, the use of the needle to be duly taken into account; and 

(ii.) Corresponding Telugu books to be substituted for the Tamil in the districts where the 
former language is siKtkcn. 


Proposed Scale of Government Grants for Passed Pupils. 



Firrtt Head. 

Second Head. 

1 

Third Head. 

Fourth Hfiad.j 

Fifth Head.' 

Total. 


JRs, (t, p. 

Us. f/. /I. 

Jis. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

Air. a. p. 

1st Standard - 
and „ 

8rd „ 

4th ,, 

6th „ 

14- 
13- 
1 2 - 
1 - - 

14- 
; 1 3 - 

12- 
1 - - 

12- 
12- 
1 - - 

12- 
l - - 

1 - - 

18- 
2 8- 

3 6- 

4 8- 

; — — 


With capitation allowance of 8 annas on the average attendance of pupils during the 
year in schools under recognised managers. 

8. The above extract appears to me to g^ve the most approve recommendation on the 
three points to which you particularly request that attention should be directed in your 
memorandum under acknowledgment. 

9. I beg, however, to observe, that the reverend the missionaries generally prefer to 
have the^“ system of result payments” introduced tentatively into such schools only as 
may be newly presented for Government aid, and hope, after due trial, to be in a position 
to judge of the relative merits Jli the respective systems. 

10. In conclusion, I beg to draw your attention to the ifirst report made by an inspec- 
tor of Government on the society’s elementary vernacular schools, before they enjoyed 
the advantage of the present system and its periodical inmection;^ and 1 weuLd observe 
fhat‘it is very especially with the ol^ect of sustaining ana extendi^ sui^h efforts, as far 
as the somety Vi memeutary schools are concerned, that the committee * are desirous of 
being aUowea the <mfhm of aiAing aid according to results produced. 

"XX, The saperloriiy of these odwols f otttilmto to the simile fiwt, that la them a book, me book only, 
is read, and read .tatslugmtly ; the ehttdven am- taoghl^ more or leas, to 'ondorstaad what tiny rea^ and 
thos tha higharlbaalthn of-tlia okfaiid am ealled tete axnnise. This book, I need hardly s^, is the iEnble, 
than which protwibly no other is oaloulated to emvise thses fmultiea ; bat I eoneeive any mod daas Book, 
thus mad, is likely to prodoca intelleotosl xcsnlti^ though lo a less degree.' Tam not called umn to 

xanort on the amount soriptoral instmotion wlueh Is now in ooume of being oomm^ioated throoea this 

397.' BE4 
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nor to notice its probable resoUa. t think it my duty, howarer, to.point out the ibet that, through- 
out the obscurest hamlets of at present an infinrior race in a remote corner of the peninaula, there is now 

n forward, through the medium of irillagaaehools, what 1 find nowhere elai^ a gmdnal derelopment of 
Oman mind, ura a rabid dlffbaion ofactual knowiedge,,and tiiat not mereliy w me highest kino, bearing 
ou the mural and q;>iritU8i taterusts of the peonlo, but Including much of a rnkweXtaaeoud nature, beiudng 
on their temporal inteiusta likewise, wliioh Is m needldty incidentally oouTeyed.? ^ » a ' 

** xxviii. 1 would only further observe on this subject that ao great an aactant.of aoriptural knowladga 
as 1 bave above imUeated, viewed simply in the li^t of knowledge eommunlaated ttf a large body of 
children, can hardly foil to have the most powerful effect in elevating the mndition of tho raee to whiedi 
they belong, and 1 caimot avoid expressing my deliberate opinion, that thia ia the most aueoeasfhl effnrt for 
the improvemait of indiji^nous education which has yet been made in India.” — (dbe Probeedinge of Direi^ 
tor of PubUo Inatruction, No. 715, 28lh August 186H, paragraphs 20 and 28 of Report of the Inspector.^ 

11 . Tliia testinionv was confirmed by the next Government inepeutor also : — In the 
course of his tour, the inspector examined many of the schools, and records his opinion 
in the same words, and on the same grounds as the late inspector, that this is the most 
successful improvement of indigenous education which has yet been made in India.*'— 
(fieport of Public Instruction for 1857—58.) 


Prom 3 r. Jktarden, ISsq., Inspector of Schools, Fifth Division, to the Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras ; No. 10 , dated 12 th January 1867. 

In accordance with Memorandum, No. 2452, of 23rd November 1866, 1 have the honour 
to submit revised Schedules A. and 11. for grants on payment by restflts. 

2 . As T perceive that, both in the Madras and the Dombay rules, a considerable difier^ 
cnee both in standard and payment is made in European and Eurasian schools as compared 
with native schools, 1 presume there must be some good reason for the arrangement ; but 
as 1 do not know what it is, and do not myself perceive the advisability of such a distinc- 
tion, 1 recommend one set of schedules for all, with the proviso that in Fnropean and 
Furasion schools the pupils are to pas's in books of corresponding difiiculty in Engliahf 
to those named in 'Jamil, until they reach the fourth grade, when they are to take up 
books of a second langui^e. For female 8 cb<x>ls 1 recommend that the sums mentioned 
in Schedule B should be increased by one-half. 


SCK£ 1 >UL.R A. 


Standaups of Examination. 

Isf Staruiard. 

Reading (slowly) First Book of Xiessons, Ist Port. 

2nd Standard. 

Ist Head. — Notation and Addition. — Arabic Numerals. 

2nd Head. — Writing words of two letters. 

3rd Head. — Reading (tolerably easily) whole of First Book of Lessons, and giving meanings 
of wor^ and phrases in Ist Part. 

3rd Standard. 

1st Head. — Ftmr Simple Riiles (excluding Problems). 

2nd Head. — Writing to dictation (with 70 per cent, of the words right), any words 
selected from First Book of Lessons, 1st Part ; writing to be t<derably neat 
and letters well fprmed. 

3 rd Head. — Reading (fairly) Second Book of Lessons, and giving meanings of wards and 
phrases in First Book of Lessons. ^41 

jk. 

* Ath Standard. 

1st Head. — udH’tAmeh'c.-^Compound Buies, including Beduetion. (Tables to given 
by t^xaminer.) 

Vernacular.' — Second Book of Lessons, Beading (fluently). Writing (fairV 
t to dictatiph (per-centage as b^ore), and giving meanings of woim ana 
f j^.hTa8ea. Easy Parsing (without quoting rmes). 

3rd Head.— — ^Beading (fairly). Translation and re-translation Stimbakonam, 
, . First Fkiglish Beading Biifok. 

t 
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6th Siundardt 

l 0 t Head. -Arithmeik !, — Yulgar Fraotiona^ Abatract Quantities. 

2 nd Sind.'^f'Sn^eular-— 

(a.) Third Book of Lessons. Beading. Writing (well) to dictation (per- 
centage as before), and explaining. 

(h.) Pope’s First Tamil Grammar, Btjrmology. 

Srd Head.- -Bnglifh. — ^2nd Book of Lessons (School Book Society). Beading (fairly). 
Writing (fairly) to dictation (per>centage as before). Translation and re- 
tranidation. Basy parsing (without quoting rules). 

6th Standard. 

let Head. — Mathematiea — 

(u.) Arithmetic. — Vulgar and decimal fractious. 

(6.) Geometry. — let Book of Euclid. 

(c.) Aigebra.'—'So division, inclusive. 

2nd Head. — Vernacular — 

(a.) Minor Poete. Ist half. 

(i.) Pope’s 1st Tamil Grammar, whole. 

Srd Head. — English — 

(a.) Selections in English Poetry, Part I. (first half). Srd Book of Les- 
sons (first half). Bending. Writing to dictation. Traui^tiou and 
re-translation as before. 

(h.) Sullivan’s English Grammar, chief rules. 

Matriculation. 

N.B, — In arithmetic or other mathematics, pupil in all cases to be able to give reasons 
for process employed ; one-third of full marks fur ** pass.” 


Sc-H£DUI.£ B. 

Grants to Pupils passed under the several Standards. 




Bt Head, 

Snd Bead. 

1 

Ord Horid. 

'J'OTAI.. 

1 



Its. 

Ms. 

Us. 

1 

Rs. 

1st Standard 

- 

- 

I 

1 


1 

2od Ditto * 

- 

1 

OJ 

04 

2 

3rd Ditto - 

- 

O 

1 

1 

4 

4th Ditto - 

- 

2-1 

2i 

6 

10 

5tli Ditto - 

- 

4 

1 

4 

0 

17 

6th Ditto - 

- 

1 

20 

10 

20 

' 30 

Matrioulatioh 

- 


m m 

100 


No pupil to be paid for unless hl8 lias been reading' in the school for at least six months preoediiur 
6 6xaiDinationa ^ ^ ^ 


E, Bo^rs, Esq., Inspector of Schools, 1st Division, to the Director of 
Fublio liiBtructio& (Ifo# 18p dated Ist January 1867)* 

oommunications, emressed my opinion that tiiebshhedules now about 
*‘®* suffimentiy liberal to afford much encoiiragement to primary 
ednoatipn. The changes, therefore, that I would suggest, consist miiMy in a lowering It 
397* F F 
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the Btandarde laid down in Schedule A. of the preaent.mlea. A reduction has already 
been made in the arithinetical standard for native achoda, but» thongfh « chunee for the 
better, it do€»s not appear to me to go far enough. The standaard for native schools should, 
in my judgment, be made still easier, if system of payment by results is to be the 
means of aiding and encouraging indigenous schools, or such sdiods assure maintained, by 
charitable agencies, for giving elementary instruction to children of the lower oaetes. 

3. The ibllowing, therefore, ore the standards of exnminaticm whidh 1 wo^d suggest: — 

lift Standard. 

1st Head..*— — Words of one syllable. 

'2nd 'HiMA.^MuUipltcation Table. — As iar as 12 times 12, and mental addition of units. 

2nd Standard. 

1st Head. — Reading. — lat Book of Lessons, or similarly easy child’s book. 

2nd Head. — The Four Simple Rules. 

3rd Head. — Writing easy monosyllables on board or slate. 

3rd Standard. 

1 si Head. — Reading. — 2nd and 3rd books, with ability to explain, and knowledge of 
Etymology. 

2nd Head. — Reduction ami Compound Rules. ■» 

3rd Head. — Writing from dictation ordinary words in small hand. 

Aih Standard. 

1st Head. — Heading. — Easy Prose Autlior, with ability to explain, and knowledge of 
grammar generally. 

2nd Head. — Vulgar Fractions and Simple Proportion. 

3rd Head. — Writing. — Writing well from dictation. 

4th Head. — Geography. — Definitions and Asia generally. 

ScAi.£ OF Grants. 







Isc Head. 

Snd Head. 

3rd Head, 

4th Head. 

Total. 

First Stundard 

- 

m 

- 

As. 

6 


8 

- 

1 

1 

Re. 1 

Second 

ft 

m 

- 

- 

lie. 

1 

Re. 

1 

Re. 

1 

m m 

Rb. 3 

Third 

ff 

- 

- 

1 

Rs. 

2 

Rs. 


lU. 

2 

- 

0 

Fourth 


- 

- 

1 

99 

3 

w 

3 

\ »» 

3 

Rs. 3 

12 


4. In the foregoing tables, no distinction is made between schools for one class and 
schools lV»r another. In ui^y opinion, no such distinction is requisite ; at least, I have not 
yet been able to meet with any reason for it, that has seemed of sufficient weight to 
justify the distinction. On the other hand, I have heard it frequently made the subject 
of uiil'avcMirable c<^*mment. The reading b<»oks, therefore, in cveiy cose, I mean, should 
be in tlie veruatjular of the scholar — English, Tamil, or Telugu, as the case be — a"d 

the iustru<‘tion given in the some language ; but in arithmetic a knowledge of English, as 
well as of Tamil or Tclegn figures, should be required. 

6, I have uot carried niy jirojtosals beyond the standard of what I think a well-con- 
ducted village school, under a trained master, might possibly attain to ; for it is only to 
schools of this class tliat I think tlio “ paymcnt-by-results ” system is properly applicable, 
and «t is only in such schools that it is at all likely to be taken advantage of Jsot only 
do T think tlmt masters- — and uiastc''’s in the higher chisaes of schools— will themselves 
prefer to reeoivo aM in the shape of fixed grants, whirh they can calculate upon with 
certainty under any circumstances, but exceptionally unsatisfactory rcssults on inspection, 
than in #i'.’ “results” form, which must bo pi'ecurious and fluctuating, even if it did 
sometimos happen to bo higher in amount. But the difficulties of applying this system to 
sidunds abovtf the grades of elementary ones seem next to insuperable. Xhey are by no 
means overcome, in my opinion, by siinpljr ignoring, as in the Bombay scheme, all subjects 
of instritetio’vbiit language and mathematics ; while, to me, there seems sometffing almost 
ludicrous idea of on oducatimml sliding scale, like the one just referred to, for doling 
out so nkanX rupees, or it might be so many annas, for so many propositions of Euclid, or 
so mjmv' Imes of poetry. JLn the eai'ly stages of education, the wow to.be done is 'all but 
mcchaiucal, and, c *nsieqoeatl y, the application to it of a table of “ weights and measures ” 
does nut seem so m^h out or plaoe» 

6. To mere Mpitation allowances I ain decidedly apposed. I feel sure, fr<nn nw 
knowledge of ViUiige schools, they would lead to iaevitabm abuses. ■ 

7. With 
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7. 'W'illi re^fard to t3ie time that a adholar .should be in a school before being eligible 
tor a-graut* I arould propose that dbcineatlM should be required for a grant under the first 
standard; one year under the second; ao^ two years under either die third oribarth. 
Under die first and seetnid staadaid a puj^l should he allowed to pass only once; but under 
the third and fourth, 1 think he might be allowed to pass twice. 


From J. T. jFowler, Fsq., inspector of Normal Schools and Presidency Division, to the 
Director of Public Instruotion (No. 83, dated 31st January 1867). 

I HAT£ the honour to submit tho following remarks oh the subject referred with your 
Memorandum, No. 2452, of the 23rd November last. 

2. It does not seem to me that we require the various standards adopted in Bombay. 

It a]^[>ears from the Bombay rules, dated 21st February 1866, that aid to schools is 
there given only — 

(1) On the results of on examination. 

(2) According to the average attendance ; 

while in this Presidenoy the great bulk of the aid given is in the form of grants-in^aid of 
salaries. 1 do not thinic there is any probability of tho managers of schools here seeking 
sid on payment for results, except tor indigenous and elementary schools ; and for these a 
slight modification of the standards already fixed would, 1 think, he sufficient. 


Scn£UT7L.£ A. 


A. 

I propose no change, except to add dictation to the third standard. 

B. — Native Schools. 

I propose the standards to run thus : — ^ 

1st Standard {^J-owest'). 

1. Reading. — Single words. 

2. Writing. — Single words. 

3. Arithmetic. — Addition. 

• 2ud Standard, 

1. Reading. — A Second Keadcr and meanings. 

2. Writing. — In copy books and on slates (but not to dictation). 

3. Arithmetic. — Four simple rules and two compound. 

3rd Standard. 

1. Reading. — Fnglish and vernacular ; and ability to write a fair translation 
into the vernacular of three or four lines of a Third Reader. 

2 Dictation from either Heading Book ; and pretty good writing in both 
languages. 

3. Arithmetic. — ^Four simple and coinyiound rules, reduction, rule of three, 
and vulgar fractions. 

3. The following is tlie scale of payments I would propose : — 

* Schedule B. 


Geakts. ^ 

A . — Ruropean and Rurasian Schools. 


T 


To eUcjb pupil passed oader 


Standard. 

HiU 

Schools. 

Schools 
in tho 
Plains. 



Rs. 

Rs. 



1 

5 

8 ^ 


4 


9 

7 

4 


B 

20 

16 

■m 



8 anc 


For boys and girls. 




39^ 


F F 2 
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SeJicols^ 


• 

Standard. 

1 Rupees. 



( » 

8 ' 


m 

To each pupil passed under - 


7 


Increased by 60 per cent, in the ease 
of girls. 


l 3 

16 j 



4« 1 am Bot clear as to \frhetlier our rules^ now in force, allow grants to a school in aid 
of teachers^ salaries, and ut the same time for the results of an examination ; but I see no 
reason wh; aid in both forms should not be given, -when the payment for results would be 
for the work up to the standard specified, and the salary grafts be made dependent on the 
general results in any higher classes, particularly as shown in the University examina- 
tions. 


Sliould it, however, not be meant that both salary grants and payments 
should be drawn, then to Schedule B. 1 would add — 

For every student* passed the Matriculation Examination 

Ditto! - ditto - F. A. - ditto - - - 


for results 

£. 

60 

120 


5* Indigenous schools should, 1 think, be brought under Schedule A. as above 
modified. 


6. What in the Bombay rules are called “capitation grants’’ arc, I think, objection- 
able, as they offer strong inducement — so strong that in out-of -the-Avay places it would 
sometimes prove irresistible — to the falsification of registers ; and 1 would not recommend 
their intruduction. 


7. I would require a period* of attendance prior to the examination varying with the 
Standard, thus : — 


For udmisRioTi to examination under the — 
Ist (lowest) Standard. 

2nd „ 

ard ,, 


Itcf|iiIro a previous attendance of— ^ 
2 months. 


•4 

6 


9f 

99 


8. I beg to suggest the following as points requiring notice in the subordinate rules : — 

(cf.) Registers in a prescribed form to be kept. Their being in arrears or found to 
contain fiuse entries to exclude a school from examination, and, of course, from all 
grunts. 

(A.) No pupil to be examined whose average attendance!; lias been less than 15 full 
days a month for the 2, 4, aud 6 respectively. 

(r.) No child loss than six or more than 15 to bo examined, and no one over eight 
to be examined for Standard 1 ; and none over 12 for Standard 2. 

(ft.) No one to be passed more than once fur any standard. ^ 

9. I enclose a communication on the subject, received from S. Seshaiya^ Deputy In- 
spector of Schools. • 

10. From the pressure of work, more particularly the valuation of the mass of matri- 
ciilatioii examination papers, W'hich, ihou^i not technically H part of my official duties, is 
probably greater importance to the department, and to education generally, than any 
other work of the year, I have been able to take up this matter only to-day, the date 
named as the last for tlie submission of tiho remark. This letter is, 'consequently, less 

complete tlmn 1 could have wished. 

• 

H. One p(/frl occurs to mo ; the introduction of so comjdete a scheme as that adopted 
in Bombay wmild quite upset the plan of inspection lately introduced here. 


* To have hess In iltt' at least two years before the exAminaUoii. 

Ditto - ditto - . three yeara - - ditto. 

t This condition is, of dourse, open to the objection ui^ged in paragraph 6, though not, I think to the 
same extent. 
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From. S, Seahafya, Esq., Deputy laepeotor of Soboole, ’South Areot, to the Inspector of 
Normal Sdioola and Presidenoy Divisiott (No. 42« dated 24th January 16 67)* . 

% 

Ik sending on the enclosed modified Schedules A. and B. of the Grant>inraid Buies, I have 
the honour to observe that, in re-casting the Schedule A. I liave thought it advisable to 
divide the uded. schools into three classes 

i. Purely vernacular sidiools. 
ii. Anglo-vemaoular schools. 

. iiL European and Eurasian schools. 

2. For purely vernacular or indigenous schools, four standards have been recommended. 

3. For the first or lowest standard, I require that the pupils should be able to read the 

First Book of Lessons, and to work' addition and subtraction in arithmetic ; and 1 do not 
think we can expect more tlian this from such schools fur tlie first time ; since, even to 
produce tliis result, it will take not less than six months for the masters, of such schools, 
and we cannot, I think, without discouraging them, delay giving a grant in anticipation of 
better results. . > ' 

■T 

4. Begarding the second standard recommended, 1 have nothing to say. I only require 
that sucli pupi& as are jircscntcd to examination under Uiat head must be able to do as 
much as the first class 01 a Government taluq school dues in the vernacular. 

5. The amount of work I require lor the third standard may, perhaps, be said to bo 
somewhat high ; but from a school prosecuting purely vernacular studies we may easily 
expect that much. 

6. The same remarks apply to the fourth standard. 

7. Though, generally, schools reaching to the third or fourth standard will take up 
English and become Anglo-vcrnacular schools, yet there may be some villagers who wifi 
slick to their own Tamil to the entire exclusion at* English, and it is to provide for such 
that 1 put in the third or fourth standards. 

8. 'In drawing up the standards of examination for Anglo-vernacular schools, I have, ns 
nearly os possible, followed the taluq school course. 

9. In fixing upon the standards for European and Eurainan schools, I was guided by the 
same principle as iu the case of vernacular schools. 

10. In modify hig tlm Schedule B„ T have in most cases so arranged that tlic grant given 
by Government ntay, as far as possible, approach what the masters will generally demand 
from parents, if the schools Avere entirely private, and the musters remunerated by fees 
only. 

11. Lastly, it is my opinion that no gi’ant should he given on account of any boy who 
has not been in tlie school for at least three months previous to the date of examination. 


SCHEX>UI.£ A. 


STANDARDS OF EXAMINATION. 
FoK VEttJfACUI.AIl SCHOOES. 


l5t Standard. 

1. Reading. — Pretty fairly, the First Book of Lessons. 

2. Writing. — To dictation, simple Avords. 

3. Arithmetic . — Multiplicatiou tables, simijlc addition, and subtraction. 

2nd Standard. 

1 . Reading. — The First and Second Book of Lessons Avltb explanations. 

2. Writing. — To dictation, easy sentences. 

3. Arithmetic . — ^Four simplAand compqund rules. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


-Ability to read and explain any easy prose or 
-To dictation any piece selected from 8u6h bo< 


__ poetry, 
books. 


Zrd Standard. 

Jteadii^,’- 

Writing . — To dictation ^y piece 
Aritivnetie . — The four simple and compound rules; single and doublc^rule of three; 
and ATulgar fractions. 

Standard.' 

Readily . — Ability to read and explain any prose and jroetry of ordinary difficulty. 
Writing . — ^To dictation a selecticm from any prose woci^ 

Ayiifunetie . — ^The whole subject. 
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Iffit SiandetrdU 

1 . Englitihf^ 

(aS) Readhng . — First Reader with explanation. 

Selling , — Basy words. 

{c.) Wriiif ^. — liargc hand. 

2. AritAmeiie. — Four simple rules. 

3». Farnoctt/or — 

(<z.) Reading. — The First Book and portion of the Second with explanation a. 

(i.) — ^To dictation easy sentences. 

2»</ Standard. 

1. JEnglish — 

(a.) Readiag.-^Tlh.e Second Book. ^ 

(A.) Writing. — To dictation easy sentences. 

(c.) Grammar . — Paris of speech. 

(rf.) Writing .— middle hand. 

2. Arithmetic, — Four simple and compound rules. 

3. — Vernacular — 

(a.) Reading . — ^Third Book with full explanations. 

(i.) Writing. — To dictation fi'om the same without gross mistakes. 

(c.) Grammar. — Pope’s, Part IT. 

(rf.) 'Writing , — Fair middle hand. 

m 

3rd Standard. 

1. ^English — 

(a.) Reading. — Third Book, with explanations, and recitation of 100 lines from any 
easy jwetry (say. Selections ot Poetry, No. 1.) 

Writing . — To dictation from the same. 

(c.) Grammar . — Parsing easy sentences. 

(r/.) Writing . — Fair small hand. 

(<?.) Translation of easy sentences from Fnglish into Tamil, and vice versd. 


2. Arithmetic , — Simple and compound rules and vulgar fractions; rule of three, 
single iind double. 

3. Vernacular — 

(a.) Reading and explaining any easy prose or poetry. 

{h.\ Writing to dictation, without great errors, any piece of ordinary difficulty. 

(c.) Parsing. 

(d.) AV''riting fair snuill hand. 


Aih Standard. 


1. 


.English — 

{a.') Reading and explaining any easy prose or poetry. 

(6.) Recitation of 200 lines of poetry (from any standard author). 

(c.) Fair knowledge of grammar. 

(*/.) Writing to dictation any portion selected from any easy prose work. 
(«.) W riting neat running hand. 


2. Arithmetic. — Complete. 

3. Vernacular — 


(a.) Reading and explaining any prose or poetry o^kxrdinary difficulty. 
(A.S Fair knowledge of grammar. 

(c.j W riting to dictation a selection from any prose work. 

(d.) Writing neat running hand. 

4 

* FoK EuSOPEAK and EubASIAH SCHOOIiS. 




1 . 

A. 


1*/ Standard. 

Mngl0 ^. — Reading intelligibly the First Reader, with ability to explain the same. 

* 4 

Arithmetic . — ^Multiplication tables, addirion and aub tractScttu 


8. Ability to BpeR easy words. 
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ihitd SttmISiard. 

1. JSlR^2iHA.«~^Hesdinff 2nd Book <^]liOMOtt8 with explanationB. 

2. Artfifhm«(te.~-Tli6 four simple and ecxtnpoiind rales. 

8. ‘Writin 0 . — ^To dictation easy sentences. 

4. >liaige hanA 


3rd Standard. 

1. .Enp/isA.—— Beading Third Book or any easy narrative. Becitation of 100 lines fimn 
any easy poetry. 

2. ArttAmetic . — The four simple and compound rules, rule of three, and vulgar £raotions. 

3. fFntiii 0 .—-To dictation sentences from any easy prose work. 

4. Wriimg.—^Fair middle hand. 


4tk Standard. 

1. English . — Ability to read and explain any prose and poetry. Becitation of 300 
lines of poetry from any standard autlior. 

2. Arithmetic.— -'IhB whole subject. 

3. To dictation any selection from a prose work of ordinary difficulty. 

4. WriHng.—Faax small hand. 


Scn]si>ui.E B. 


OztAKTS TO Furil-S TASSED ITKOEB THE SEVEBAL STABPABDB. 

For Vernacular Schools. 

Rs. a. p. 


1st Standard 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 


22 

22 

22 


For Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 

Its. 


- 2 4 — per annum. 

- 3 - - 

- 4 8 - 

- 9 - - 


22 

22 

22 


let Standard 
2nd ,i 
3rd 
4th 


)* 

»» 


. 4 

- 6 

- 9 

- 18 


a. p. 

8 — per annum. 

22 

— 22 

• * 22 


For European and Eurasian Schools. 

Hill Schools. I Low Ground Schools. 






Its. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

let Standard - 



9 - - 

6 - ~ 

2nd 

22 “ *■ 

- 


12 - - 

9 - - 

3rd 

22 “ 

- 


18 - - 

12 - - 

4th 

22 * 

■ 


24 - - 

18 - ~ 

From E. C. 

Ccddwellf Bsq., Inspector 

of Schools, 4th Division, to the Director of 

• 

Public Instruction (No. 

92, dated 31st 

January 1867.) 




I nAVE the honour, with r^crence to your Memorandum of the 24ih of November last. 
No. 2452, and the accompanying papers, to submit that if, as I gather from year instruo- 
tions, it is the desire of Government to give expansion to the system of grants on results, 
the j^es and standards and scales of grants laid down by the Bombay Gowemment, copy 
of which was circulated with your memorandum under consideration, with soma moffifica* 
turns, might, in my opinion, advantageously be substituted ibr those' now in force in this 
Presideniy^. 

^2* As. regards the latter, 1 believe I am correct in considering that the^yrere framed 
with more especud regard to schools and chisses of inferior standing, and tliat they were 
n< 9 t intended to have more th^ a very subordinate place in the tystem of granto. As 
auch they appear to me to be 'inadequate to ibrm even the basis of a more general scheme. 
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In practice, too, ifaej ^ve been, Atleaat in Ibis diriuon, almost wholly inoperatiTe beside the 
system of grantB-in-8i4.4}£ tesKinem* salaries, and fiunish ^o chitaon vrluoh to ground- a more 
extended scheme* . .l^^er the Bombay Government, on tho cOntraiy, .the ^stem of grants 
on results appears to .1^ the main feature in the scheme .of ednoational grants, and ias 
might be expects^, the rules and schedules for regulating these. grants apnear to have been 
nrcul and carefnlly considered and judiciously drawn, and I womd aoeonmngly recommend 
them for adoption in this Presidency, with toe following modifications »<~i* ' 

I4 if it is the desire of Government to bring the system c£ grants on residts into 
operarion ooncurreutly with that of ffraute-in-aid of teachers* sautries, 1 consider that 
it would bo necessary to make an iteration in Buie 6, extending the period of a 
ptmil*B attendance at school x>rcvious to cxainihatiou from “ one ** to ** six months.** 

II. I consider that the proviso in Buie 7, preventing a pupil pasring twice under 
the same standard should be made absolute and applicable to all schools alike. On 
this head, 1 would observe that the differences between the successive standards 
are not greater tlian might be fairly expected to bo surmounted within a year, and in 
the case of a pupil failing to make such progress, tlie result could scarcely be oon« 
sidcred creditable and entitling to a grant. 

III. In the case of indigenous village schools, which it would appear to be the 
desire of Government to bring under the operation of the new rules, I consider it 
would be necessary to dispense with the provisions for registration, &c., required by 
Biilcs 1, 2, and 9. It will occur to you that it is not usual mr tlic masters or promoters 
of such schools to seek for Go%'ernmcnt aid ; that, as a rule, they do not come under the 
cognizance of the department until they arc sought ont by the mspecting officer. In 
the case of such schools, the application of stringent rules for registration, or forms of 
any kind, would be tantamount to excluding them altogetlier from the operation of 
tlie system. T consider, too, that, in the case of these schools, provision should be 
made, as ut present, for making grants to them payable quarterly, instead of annually, 
as in the case of other schools! 


3. Looking now to the several standards of examination, I should feel disposed to 
recommend the abolition of all distinction between Kui'opcan and other schools, and to 
include all tinder the one schedule ; but as this distinction seems to be very generally 
recognised, I will not here press the jioint further. I would, however, insist more strongly 
on the incorporation in one, schedule of standards for Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacular 
schools, bringing in the latter merely under a lower stundai'd. With this object I would 
simply abolish the .*)rd and 4th standards of Vernacular schools, and annex the 1st and 2ud, 
witli some slight alterations, to the schedule of standards for Anglo-Vcimacular schools. 

4. As regards tlio details of tlicse schedules, the only point which appears to me to call 
for notice is the uncertain, and sometimes, as I would judge, the erroneous position which 
is ns.'‘»guo.d to translation exercises under the several standards for Anglo- Vernacular 
schools. Thus, in Standard II., translation comes under the head English^ while in the 
higher standards it is classed under the head. Vernacular. Again, in the lower standards, 
the translation exercises required arc from the Vcrnacului* into English, while under the 
higher standards they arc from English into the Vernacular; thus ruvei'sing what, in my 
judgment, ought to be the rule. 1 incline to regard translation exercises as a test of the 
pupil’s knowledge hiore of a foreign language than of his own; and in the Anglo- Vernacular 
schools, 1 consider, accordingly, that these exennses should come under the head of 
English. Again, in the lower standards, I consider it a mistake *to require translations 
into English. It is a wholesome provision to require «»f a pupil from the' £1*81 to understand 
what he reads; and, from the second standard inclusive, 1 consider that written transla- 
tions from English into the Vernacular might advantageously be reemired; but before a 
pujill comes up to the 4th standard, I con.sider that he cannot fairly oe expected to have 
acquired sutficient command of English to translate into that language from the Verna- 
cular. For the 4tli and higher standards I would require translation exercises, both from 
and into English, both to he included under the head of English. Witli these modifica- 
tions, I would recommend the Bombay sChediilc of standards for adoption. 

5. Ai;i regards the amount of grants to be assigned to each, I am. not prepared to pro- 
nounce BO decided an opinion ;« but tlie Deputy Inspector, G. S. Arianayagam Pillay, 
showed me some calculations which he had made, based on [an estimate of th^ average 
number of pnpils in the several classes of the mded school^ and the average amounts piud 
in aid of teachers’ salaries under the ..system which now prevails. According to these 
calculations, and reckoning that about half the pupils presented under the several 
standards would pass, he estimated that if the Bomnay schedule of grants were adopted, 
the amount wduch the manager of a school might draw under either svstem would be 
metty n*ai!y^ the same- This would, I believe, be in accordance with the views of 
Government, if they desire the two systems to come into operation concurrently. 

6. ISisereATemains . for ^ me now only to observe that a system of grants by result, 
wherever ij|^ay happen €i> be introduced, would involve a return to the system of indivi- 
dual .exominastion 61 the pupils of .the aided schocfisi, which has just beeu superseded by 

the new inspection rules. 

« * 

( 
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From £>• GarAwdU, Bsq.v Deptt^ Xiutpedtot of Sdu)ols« MaUbar and Oiaian^ to the 
Direetor of Pubuo Instrootion (No. dirted 15^ Febituuy 186V). 

1 HAT3 the bonoiir to forwatd st^tnoent called t<ft iil Memorandom, No. 3452, of 
23rd Koreml^r 1866. 

2. I am directed to state my opiniou on the three following points: — (1) the different 
standards examination to be prescribed, snch being below the matriculation test; 
(2) the grants which should be given; and, (S') the minim^ time for which a boj 
should have attended a particular school to allow of a grant being issued on his account. 

3. With regard to tiie first pointy I may say, in reference to the standard for Buropeau 
and Furasian scho<^, that they are already suifimentiy favourable. In the case, how- 
ever, of native schools, to the present number of standards, viz., three), 1 would add, 
(1) a new first one oorresponding to the first standard for Furopean schools, and the 
first Bombay standard for native schools ; and, (2) one intermediate between the present, 
second, and third standards for native and Anglo-vernacular schools. I would also 
advise still further reductions in the arithmetical requirements, as follows 

JFirtt ipr Lawett) Standard. 

Addition and multiplication tables and notating any digital number on a slate. 

Second (jJte present First). 

Basy exercises on tiie four mmple rules. 

Third {the present Second). 

The four simple and compound rules and easy applications thereof. 

Fourth. 

Arithmetic sufficient for all ordinary purposes, i. e., vulga r fraotions and simple 
proportion. 


Fifth Standard {the present Third). 

Vulgar and decimal fractions, and simple and compound proportion. 

4. As the uew standards are to suit village schools, the necessity for a now lowest 
staneWd is obvious, as, without such a standard, the inducement to the masters of such 
schools to put their schools under inspection would be altogether too slight. Again, as 
it is intended, 1 presume, that schools should bo able to draw a grant for each bay once a 
year (and that without their passing under the same standard twice), it appears necessary 
iu provide a step between the present middle and higher standards. It would bo im- 
possible for any schoolmaster, even with the cleverest hoys, to bring on a class in one 
year from tlie second (native) standard to the third or Anglo-vernacular. 

6. 1 think the alterations in the arithmetical requirements necessary ; first, because 
the present highest standard in arithmetic goes beyond even that prescribed for the 
University matriculation ; and, second, because T do not guess exactly on what grounds 
higher arithmetical attainments should be expected from natives than from Buropeans. 
1 know an idea prevails that the natives of India excel in mathematics ; but after consi- 
derable experience in teaching three races of this Presidency, the Tamil, Canarcse, and 
Malayolnm, I am not prcpare<t to endorse that opinion; and I am convinced that to 
demand arithmetical attainments as high even as those laid down in the late Government 
order would be to demand wbat the majority of schools, otherwise eU^blo to result 
grants, could not present. 

6. Tlie standards for native and Anglo*vornacular sohoola would stand thus ; — 


{Lowest) Standard, 

1. Reading.— -Words of one syUable. • 

2. ' Writing. — ^Any lett^-or digital number on a slate. 

3. Arithmetic. — Addition and multipliration tables, and notating any distal number 

on a slate. * ' 


2tt«f Standard, 




1. R6a^fiiig.~Rasy sohool books, eleor and intelligent. 

2. 'W’ritixiff.*— liO^ble to <fictation, in the ordinary ourrent hand, without gross 

miet^es. 

3. Arithmetic.— Easy exercises on the four simple rules. ( 

saz:. «« 
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3rd Standard, ^ 

1. KeAdSiig.>-«A#r«Bie6^, amd explttaatioa. 

2. Wriiiiig.<-Oood', and oorreot to dietalioB. 

3. A2$tluiKeiiQ.~TbL!» four sunple and compcoHid ndeSk wad eaayi^l^UoKdons thereof. 

* 4th Standard. 

1. (<K.^ .lihfiediTig^*~-Carrent Vemacuhur litesatnre, indhadinff newspapefe. 

(ju ) , PaKaphraoing. — Vernacular poetry* talsen from otmnar 7 acmoolboelui. 

2. writmg.-— Vernacular writiim from diotatiouv 

3. Arithmetic. — Sufficient for au ordinary purposes, i. e., vulgar fractions and simple 

proportion. - ' 

Vemacttlfu: grammar. 

5th Standard. 

1 . English Heading.— ^Easy poetry and history. 

2. Translation. — Into vernacular on 2 >aper. 

3. Writing. — English to dictation, such as Goldsmith’s History of England, without 

three gross mistakes. 

4. Arithmetic. — Vulgar and decimal fractions, and simple and compound proportion. 

7. Grant *. — In the grants for the European and Eurasian schools, I have not recom- 
mended any alteration. In the grants to native schools for the first grade, 1 would 
recommend a grant of one rupee lu the Bombay rules. The other grants for the other 
grades might be : — 

2 nd Standard (Former First) - - - - 2 rupees. 

3rd „ (Former Second) - - - 4 „ 

4th ,, "Without English - - - 6 „ 

With English - - - - 8 „ 

5 th ,, Auglo-vemacnlar - - - 12 ,, 

8 . The highest standard for Anglo- vernacular schools requires a very fair standard of 
attainments, next, in fact, to the Matriculation Examination; and it is Vmt few out of 
the highest classes of’ an ordinary Government Tnlm^ or Anglo-vernacular school that 
would fiilly satisfy its’ requirements. 

0 . It will be seen that I recommend the lowering of the standards, and a small additiojii 
to their number, and, on the average, decrease to the total expense. 

The present grants -r their ntunber, Rs. or 59 

Grants recommended -f their number, Rs. ^ « 

If, however, the standard be nut further lowered, then T am decidedly of opinion that, 
unless this part of the graut-iu-aid rules Is to remain a dead letter, and afford no encourage- 
ment to education, the grants to native schools should be raised to the same amounts as 
those offered to European and Eurasian schools. There are many schools on this coast 
conducted by Protestant missionaries, and a still greater number conducted by Homan 
Catholic priests, to whose circumstances the certificated grant ^stqm is not adapted, but 
who would glaffiy avail themselves of the result grants. But it the standard is so high as 
at present, and the grants arc so low, the offers made of such grants are merely tantal»mg. 

10. GirW Schools . — Looking at the great importance of native female education, and 
the difficulties in its way, especially the short time that native girls can by any ptobabilily 
remain at school, I think that such scliocds should be on the most favoured fboting, i. e., 
that the standards should be those of European and Eurasian schools, and the, grants 
equal to those of hill schools. Grants of five rupees under the second standard, and ten 
rupees under the highest, eliould be given for needlework, as in Bombay. 

11. ''Wme. — In the Bmnhay rules, one month is given as the tniwimum time which a 

pupil should have attended previous to examination. There should be a proviso, however, 
precluding schools irosa receiving grants for boys for whom grants have been paitl at oilier 
schools wmhin the previous 12 mon&s. t 

12 . I Donald suggest the adoption ot the following rule from iJm Bomboyr mles^ Por- 
ttguese Bctiools be entitled to the same grants as vemaonlar and Angk^vemacular 
sdsools. Af 'Z^ards these, the wotds '**P«^mgaese” and. Anslo^PortiiigpEiase’’ may be 
reiMl'^lhTtmglimt the ihJes and schedules for ** t^macular” and “ Anglo-’vmmaenlar.’* Por- 

is tMb ordy vemBOnlar of the East In di a n s of the West Coast, who belong to fibe 
sanm rpoe u those of Bjcanbay, .and to deny them elementary instrudami through the 
ofiRmt language is to deny them the most ready and availablemeans of acquiring 
instniSdim in its early Ifti^es. 
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From M. JPortej^, Fsq., Inspeetor of Sebools* Seoond Division* to the Director of Public 

Instruction (Ko. 7»vdnted 28 February 1687). 


In r€{>ly to your proceedings* No* 2*452* dated 23rd Nor^ber 1666* X have^how the 
honour to send to you a stdieme of pay^Enent by results for native schools* and* another for 
European and Eurasian schools. 

2. I have consulted the records in my ^oe in regiurd to payments made to village 
8(dioohnaster8 in the district of Nellore* and I have dxled the ^yment per boy for the 
lowest standard in the ariieme now submitted few vour oomddention* so as to mulre the 
expense to Ghovemment about equal to that under me system now m force. 

3. When the standards are decided u^ion, the details will have to be elaborated* and 
the amount of knowledn^e required in each subject should be defined with the greatest 
poscdble precision, or endless disenseions will arise between the managers and the inspec- 
tors; for instance* the words ** writing fairly firom dictalaon” will, in my opinion, require 
a page or two of explanation* in order to secure uniformity in the working of the rules, 
and obviate disputes with school managers But untU standards to be adopted have 
been decided on* it would be a waste of time to elaboxqite them in this way* ana 1 there- 
fore have not done this in regard to those which 1 now submit for your ctmridenrtion. 

4. I am of opinion that no payment should be made on account of a boy who has not 
been studying m' a school for at least six months previous to the inspector’s examination. 
I obserine that the period fixed on in the Bombay rules is one month ; but tins is, I think* 
far too short. 


Statement showing Standards pro}iOsed, and Payment per Boy, for each Boy passed 

in certain groups of Subjects in each Stauda^. 


I 


Payment 

per 

Soy passed. 


Nativb Schools. 
LomeH Standard. 


1 . Reading.— 'Simple stories . . . . 

a. Wriiing, — Fairly from dictation . . . 

y. Aritlimetic.— Four simple rules - . . 

Midflh StantUtrd. 


I. Reading. — Ordinary prose, explanation, and grammar 

a. Writing. — From dictation a pas^aage of ordinary prose - ■ - - - I 

y. Arithmetic. — Four simple and compound rules, \'nlgar fracrion.'.. and stiii|ile ! 
proportion ------ - 

4. English.— Reading simple stories, and writing- from dictation 


Total - - 


Highest Standard. 

1. Reading.— Prose and poetiy, explanation, and grammar 

2. Writing.— With considerable accuracy from dictation 

8. Arithmetic. — To. end of Decimals 1 .... . 

4. Geography of Europe and Asia ...... 

8. Euglish.— Reading* explanation, and grammar as &r as etymology 
6. English dictation 


/ 


5 


7 

3 

10 


10 

8 


Total - 


« 

EvnopxAir akd EvaasiAN Schools. 
^Lowest Standard. 


1 . Reading.— Simple stories . . . . 

ft* Writing.— Sinmie stories fFom dictation 
8 . Arithmetic.— Four sitnjtle rules * .vr 

' ’« i * 

Middle JS^ndard, 


1. itniing.— Or^finaty prose* explanation* and grammar as fitr as etymology <• 
3 . Writteg.— l^m dictation a passage of ordmiaw prose . . di 

•8. Arithmetio.— To Vulgar Fraotioiis and Simple I^portion . > . . 




Total. > 

f 


• 


- .. 

i 

j 

1 

1 * 

# 



} » 

4 

4 

A • 

10 


o a c 
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Psjment 

per 

iBoy passed. 


Soropean and Suraeian Seboola»-een(tmM(f. 
liighttt Standard. 

J. Reading.— ‘Pilose' and poetry, explanation, and grammar including syntax 

3. Writii^tr- *Witli considerable accuracy from dictation • • * 

а. Geogi«fdiy.-x.!Burope and Asia • • • • - - 

4, History of India - - - - - - - 

б. ArUhinetic.~Comp]eto - - r- • “ ‘ 

Total - 


} 


10 

5 
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From ji. Cachapaistoaraiah, Biq., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Coimbatore, to the 
Director of Public Instruction (No. 720, dated 10th January 1867). 

Wren reference to your proceedings (No. 2452) of the 23rd November last, I have the 
honour to submit my opinion with regard to native scltools. *’ 

2. The standards in arithmetic, as modified in your notification of the 25ih October 
last, are still too high ; for ** arithmetic complete,” laid down by you for ihe third or 
higher standard is what is fixed for tlie first examination in Arts. The standard^ for the 
matriculation test is ** the first four rules. Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Proportion, and 
Kxtraction of tlie Square Root ;” that for the new fourth grado teachers^ certificate 
examination, " Colenso’a generally, ondttiug DuodecimalB, Cube Root, and Stocks and 
that for rile now fifth gracm teachers* certificate examination, ** four simple and comjiound 
rules, with principal Indian weights and measures.’* 

3. The highest standard to be framed should be nearly similar to that Itiid down for thc^ 
fourth grade teachers’ certificate examinaiton, the first point* according to paragraph 2 of 
the above-mentioned proceedings, being that it sbould lie below the matriculation test ; 
and the lowest standard should not exceed that laid down lor tlm schools under the 
C oimbntoro village school system (only four simple rules in arithmetic), paragraph 3 of 
the said Pr^cedmgs requiring that this standard should be so framed as to be applicable 
for indigenous schools. 

4. The standards proposed arc four in number; the first and second applicable to 
indigenous schools, the third to vernacular schools, and the fourth, or the highest, to 
An^o-vcmacular schools. 

5. I am not in favour of capitation grants. 

6. The following Schedules A and B arc made after the manner of those adopted in 
the Bombay Presidency : — 

ScH£nuL.B A. 

l«t Standard. 

Head 1. — 1st Book of Lessons, Ist Part; reading slowly. 

Head 11. — Dictation from the read portion of the above book, .without exceeding 
65 per cent, of mistakes. 

Head HI. — Arithmetic. — Notation and Addition. 

N.B .- — This standard is preparatory to the second standard, and is calculated 
to the improvement of village sdioois ; as most teachers who now get no grants 
under the Coimbatoi^ village scliool system will try to prepare for this easy 

' ' standard, and eventually adopt the second standard. • 

•' ^ ' 

2nd Standard. ^ 

HeaJ ‘ I.— ’1st Book of Lessons, 2nd Port ; reading fairly, and giving synonymous 
^ terms for eaig>- words. 

^e$4 ^.~P,idtSition freon the^ read porfi^ of the above book, without exceeding 
' . * 50 per cent, of mistakes. 

— Arxriiine^.— -Four ample rules (plain woxk and not praettoal exermses). 

Hiptory."— Brief Sketches of Asia, India. 

• * . .Ot; (i) 'ChEltograihy.---Madras Preadenoy. , • 

— If this standard be raised, almost all the Villi^e school teachers now in 
receipt of quarterly grants will be driven to dniq[)air. 

. J. 
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3rd Standards 

He«4 I.>-3e«idsi!i^ and ezplaiiatifm i» tbe Second and Third Readeata* PubUc In- 
struotion Press. ; r 

l^ead II.~Pope*s let Cateddma of Grahunar* 

Head IIL — Arithmetioi’-rPOttr Single and Coraponnd Boles, with the principal 
Indian Weights and Measures. 

Head TV. — ^Dictadon^ -without exceeding 25 per cent, of ooustakes, with fiur hand- 
■ ■ wridag. . 

Head V.— (a) Histoty. — «33rief Sketches of Asi& 

Or (6) Geography.-^— Outlines of Asia in general, and India in particular. 

JV»U . — ‘This standard is supposed to be"ta^ht by one possessing qualifications 
similar to those of a teacher holding the new ^th grade certificate. 

4th Standard, 

Head I.— Bnglish. (a) I^st and Second Books of Iiessons, Madras School Book 

Society (reading and explanation). ‘(5) Klemeuts of Bn^iah Qrammar, 
(e) Bnglish dictation from the read portion, without exceeding 50 per 
cent, of mistakes. 

Hoad II.— Tamil (a) Third Book of Ijessons — ^reading and explanation. 

, f 6 ) Minor Poets — repetition and explanation. 

(c) Pu|>e*s Second Qrammar. 

Head III.— Arithxuetio (in Tamil). — The First Four Buies and Vulgar Fractions. 
Hoad IV. — ^Euclid.' — Book I, (in Tamil). 

Head V.— History. — Morris* India (in Tamil). 

Head VI. — Geography. — Clift’s — The four Continents (in Tamil). 

N.B. — This standard is supposed to be taught by one possessing quolificatioxu 
similar to those of a teacher holding the new fourth grade certificate. 

JVote. — Higher standards than these are not feasible. 


Scit£l>XJl.£ B. 

YKABI.Y GbANTS. 


Stmid- 

ai^d. 

First 

Head. 

1 

Second 

Head. 

Third 

Head. 

i 

[ Fourth 
JIcacL 

i ^ 

Fifth 

Head. 

Sixth 

Head. 

Tot At. 

The roinimnin time a boy 
ahould have attended 
the school to 
allow of a grant 
being issued on his account. 

Rbmarks. 


Us. 

JRa- 

Ms* 

B.. 1 

Ms. 

Ms. 

Ms. 



I. 

1 

1 1 

1 

2J 

j 

" i 

- 

- 


Two months. 

The fathead 4a + + 2es 

IT. 

2 

o 

*. 

5 

2 j 

- 

- 

n 

Oifto. 

10. 

III. 

3 

3 

6 

3 ! 

3 

- 

18 

Three months. 

The 2ad head 4 X 3 4- 3 X 

IV. 

10 

1 

10 

12 

4 ■ 

4 


40 

IVitto. 

10» 


If.B . — ^To sntitle a teacher for nine rupees quarterly f^mat (36 rupees per annum) under the Coimbatore 
vihsge school system, the chief points required are that the average attendance should he not less than 12 
hoys, and tUat not less than 4 boys should pass in — (1) working a long division sum ; (2) writing to dic- 
tation without exceeding 40 per cent, of mistakes; and (3) reading ana explaining a passage in the let or 
2nd book of lessons. The eecond etondanl of ollowances in Schedule B is so ft-amed that the teacher who, 
under the Coimbatore village sehool system; draws quarterly nine rupees with four successful boys, may 
not become a loser under the payment-for-results system. Thus (bi| buys do not pass under the preamt 
system in histo^ and geography, except for 10 rupt'os grant) 4 boys x O rupees (for a heads 3 +2+0=s0) 
^86 rupees. Under me first standard, a village sohool teacher with four sucqessful boys will get but l4 
rupees per mensem. Should the allcwances pTen in Schedule 13 be reduced, or' the Btandaril in Schedule A. 
raiMd, all the village sedmol toabhera, at present in receipt of grants, should in future despair of their 
enmluments. • 

In my district^ all -Uie Anglo^vcrnaculor schools under the certificate system put 
together produce on aven^ attendance 25 boys ; and all the vemaculaf sehoois, uiat 
of 18 boys. These sohoola generally produce 9 or 10 boys, educated almost aoObrding to 
the 3rd. or 4^ standards, of whom (my experience shows) six boys pass ofti an average. 
The oertafioete system generally bestows a monthly grant of eight rupeeaw upon a fifth 
gr^e O'ertifioate teacher, and that of 30 rupees upon a 4th grade oertifioate teaUpier. The 
3rd <*"*3 4th standards are ci^nlaied, to remunerate duly uio teachers who tu^ supposed 
to possess qualifications nearly similar to those of teachers holding, respectively, 5m and 
41h grade teacher certificates. • 


sgfT 
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Fnan & Jfadamwd Moodtiigf ‘Dwutv laoMCtor pf Soboc^, ^odwery D!utricts> ta 
the Inapeotor nf 6chK>dl«,Jra»t l^inon (No. 6, dated iB& Jsauary 1867). 

In obedience to the ^x^totioha convened in the mesMnndmn of the Dieeetor of Public 
Inatruotion, No* 2,i452, dated 23rd November laet, 1 beg to aubmit fhe followiag suggee* 
tuma. 

# 

8. I eocwder ttlie ataDdarda of examiamtieo preacribed in Schedule A to be too high to 
afToid benefit to the indigenoua adioola. The beat conducted of the villaige admde in my 
division ia the one at Ganapavanunt in the tiduq of Undi, where tho pec^xte bite great 
interaatin the welfiare of the aohool. They have aecmned a teacherwith tdera^ respect- 
able qnafificationsy and who poaaeeaea aJao a certificate of the 9th grade. yfHk ^eae 
advmrljiq^ thus aeiiool is attended wxth^iaboat 80 boya. Seven of these form the second or 
the senunr daasj ^SiAt tl^ upper dmaion of fi^ ; and the r^ constitute the lower 
divunon, forming toe initiatory class. The highest of these divisions, viz., the second 
class, follows a course of instruction more or less corresponding to that of a similar class of 
a taiyq school 'Vnien subjected to an examination for granta-in-aid, the school will not 
be alw to pass ibr any but the lowest standard of the Schedule A, and according to 
Schedule B can secure to the master no more than 14 rupees per annum, or a little more 
♦lni.Ti a rupee for every month in the year. This appears to be too smidl a sum to induce 
a master to train up his boys to the standard, proposed. I beg therefore to submit for 
consideration ^e standards appended to this letter, with the rates of grants to be issued in 
each case. • 


3. In regulating the grants, I fixed upon two annas as the lowest fee a village master 
can receive for each boy from Government, three annas for the second standard, and four 
for the third, giving higher fees for the taluq and Anglo-vernacular schools. In connec- 
tion with those rates, 1 have taken into consideration several description of schools, and 
tabulated the results on a sraarate sheet. In accordsnee with that table, a well-conducted 
indigenous school, with good attendance, will be able to seenre to its master a monthly 
grant Ns. 4. 8., or Ns. 5. 6., if Fnglisfa is also taught ; while a school of the same 
kind, with a much smaller number in attendance, will give him only Ns. 1. 14., or 
Ns. 2. 8. a month. As most of the indigenous schools wul be purely vemaculai', tlie 
above sums, supplemented by about the same amounts from boys in the shape of fees, will 
allow the master a salary of 9 rupees, or Ns. 3. 12., according to the quality of the school. 
If an aven^ be struck between these sums, a middle class school will be able to fetch 
about 6 rujiees a month. This appears to be a fair allowance, looking at the ])OBition of 
the majority of my schoolmasters. 

4. In a taluq school reaj»ectahly attended, and efficiently conducted, the grants-in-aid’ 
witli the aid of fees, will allow 20 rupees, and 9J rupees a month for two teacliers : while 
in a school of the same grade witli fewer boys, the salaries of the teachers can only be 
10 j rupees and 7 rupees per mensem. Striking an average again, as in the former case, a 
middle class school of this description can have two teachers on \0 rupees and 8 rupees 
per mensem. This appears also to be satidautory. 


Head Muter on Rupees, 50 per mensem. 
2nd „ It V 

ii IS 20 ,1 


3rd 

4th 

5tb 


15 

12 


Total 


- - 122 


5. As regards the higher schools of a strictly Anglo- vernacular standard, 
the proposed grants with local aid arc calculated to afford fair sahurics to 
five teachers, as noted in the margin. The last teacher will be in charge 
of t>vo divisions. 


6. With respect to the period for aduoli a boy should have attended the school to admit 
of Ws being examined, I beg to state that six months will be a proper limit for the first 
three stan&ds, and one year for the 4ih, dtii, and 6th standards. 


7. Noeapifation allowance seems necessary in addition to the proposed grants. 


Icf (or Lowest) Standard. 

1. Beading.— First five les#>ns of 1st Book of Lessons. 

2. Writing.— Words of two or three letters pretty oorreetly on the black boafd. 

8. Arithmetic.- Multiplication Tables, repetition medNueally. 


2nd Standard. 


L. Befidld|g.— let JBqok of Lessons, Part I., with expkaatimi. 

: 2.- words pretty correctly on slates. 

' A Arithaietiic.— timplo Admtiou and Suhttaotioa, with Mull^lioatitm Tables. 



3rd Standard. 


1. LM^uafia.'— <L) Second Bodk of Iiesseas, about half the bodt^ withm^aiMp 
, tion. 

^2.) l)e<deittum and ctaungatian. . 

• A 2. Wsuting 
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2 . Wxiting.to dietKtioxi of ea^ paMuiges witb tolerable conrectness. 

2. Axi^bme^o«^Simple and C o Mpo ca td Atdea; 

JBagliah <1«) Langiu^e. — tat Header of the Madras School Hool' Society, 
with Aidamaitibm. 

(2.) SpeXhng aim^ words. 


Atih Standard. 

I* 

1. liaagaage.— >( 1.) Paiudiatantrani, dbout two-thirds of the book. 

(2.1 Nitisaogiraham, first half of the book. 

(d. 1 Veii]^ya*6 Grammar, first two copters. 

^ (4.) P^ing easy words. y, 

2. Writing legible to dictation from the Heading Book, fairly as to correctness. 

3. Anthmetic. — Vulgar Fractions and Hule of ^^ee. 

Hnglish:.’— 1 . Heading, McXteoil’s, about 50 pages with explanation. 

2. Grammar, elements, first two parts. 

3. Parsing, etymological. 

AVriting,— Middle hand — simple words 


^ih Standard 

1. Language.~(l.) Third Book of Lessons. 

(2.1 Nitisangrahain, the latter half. 

( 3.5 A'enkaiya’s Grammar. 

^4.) Parsing moderately difficult sentences. 

2. Writing to dictation in the ordinary current hand from Panchatantram or 

N itichandrika. 

3. Arithiuetic.->-Vulgar and decimal fractions and interest. 

4. Luulid, — Half of book I. 

1. Fnglish Language.— -(1.") Third book (vegetables), or a book of similar kind. 

(2.) Grammar, elements — the whole. 

(3.) Parsing, syntactical. 

(4.) Poetry, selections, No. I., about half the book. 

(.5.) Translation into vernacular on paper. ^ 

2. Writing small hand to dictation, fairly as to correctness. 


Qth Standard, 

1. Language.— (1.) Nitichandrika, Mitralabham. 

(2.) Nalacharitra, half the book. 

(3.) Venkaiya’s Grammar, the whole. 

2. Writing running hand correct to dictation. 

3. Arithmetic. — Complete with the exception of stocks. 

4. Fuclid. — Book I. 

Bnglish Language. — (1.) Prose No. I., P. 1. P., or a book of similar kind. 

(2.) Poetry, selections. No. I., the latter half. 

(3.) Grammar, Sullivan’s. 

(4.) Parsing moderately difficult sentences. 

(5.) Translation, reciprocal. 

Writing.— Fair and neat, correct *0 dictation. 


GraVts to be lasuRo Anntta]:.x.t. 


1 

Ut 

Stedard. 

2nd 

StendttTd. 

3rd Standard. 

f 

4th Standard. | 

■ _ i 

5tibi 

eth 

Atnidard. 


. 1 

VerassBf 

lar. 

VsmMit* 
lar. , 

Eagifidi 
*«ntd Veiw 
naenlar. 

lar. 

&glfah 
and Verw 

BaeiilM.| 

■»- 

awAr’ 

Eiiglidi 
and Tar» 
nacular. 


JCt. 

■ JJ#. 


lU. 


IQI 

Jl2. 

B0. 


ti 


3 

4| 

S 

m 

12 

' IB 


3^ 


004 
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SchoaiU, .. 


BiwadUtA. 

With Good Attmdmnos 

Wiltla 

iro.«r 

Bo,s. 

Gnnti for 
yamaoiiiftr. 

GrantB for 
EngUili ftod 
VemacttUr. 

Vo. a 
Bogr*. 

OnntBlbr 

TmaoidKr. 

Grantofbr 
BSngllrh and 
Vonuoiilar. 

, 


JB#* 

A. 



A. 

2iid Clatei Bed Sttfndard • - - - 

7 

81 

81| 

5 

15 

m 

Iftt V. As, Aid ditto • w 

8 

18 

IB 

5 

7* 

— 

Ist If. X>., l«t ditto s. • « - 

10 

15 

15 

m ^ 

* 

H 

Mm lieginoera . . * . • 

5 

- 

- 

5 

— 

— 

TotaIs - - 

30 

54 

c*4 

15 

22i 

30 


Taluq School*. 



Standards 



With Good Attendance. 

With Small Attendance. 

No. of 
Boya. 

Grants fisr 
Vernacular. 

Grants for 
Bnglifih and 
Vernaoular. 

m 

Grantefor 

Vemaoular. 

Gcanta for 
Englith and 
Vernacular. 


• 



- 

Jte. 

Us. 


JBt. 

Mm. 

3rd CloM, 4tih Standard - 

- 

- 

10 

50 

76 

6 

30 

45 

2]id M 

ditto 

- 

- 

15 

45 

674 

9 

27 

40A 

l.t U. !>., Sad 

ditto 

- 

- 

12 

27 

27 

7 

16| 

15* 

1st L. D., lit 

ditto 

«ii 

m m 

5 

n 

71 

3 

44 

41 

Km beglnnm 

- 

- 

- 

8 

I 

1 * 

m m 

5 

— 

— 



Tovax. - • 

50 

1291 

177 

30 

774 

1051 


Anfflo^Vemaeular Schools. 


1 

Standard. | 

With Good Attendance. 

With Small Attendance. 

Wo, of 
Boy a. 

Grante for 
Vernacular. 

Grants for 
Anglo- 
Vernacular. 

No. of 
Boy*. 

Grants for 
Vernacular. 

Grants for 
Anglo- 
Vernacular. 









Mm. 




Mm. 

5th Clats, 6th Standard 

- 

• 

- 

- 

15 

« 

- 

270 

«, 

- 

1 

144 

^th „ 5th ditto 

• 

- 

- 

• 

1 15 


- 

ISO 

8 

- 

- 

96 

9rd 4tb ditto 

• 


- 

• 

IS 

- 

- 

112ii 

9 

- 

m 

674 

2nd y, 3rd ditto 

- 

- 

- 

- 

, 

20 

- 

- 

90 

12 

- 

- 

54 

lit V. Dm 2nd ditto 

- 

- 

. 

- 

20 

- 

- 

45 

12 

- 

- 

27 

lat It. D., ltd ditto 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

- 

- 

374 

15 

- 

- 

22 



Totai. - 

- 

110 

i 

- 

735 

64 

- 

- 

411 


"Etom C. JRamaraup ISsq., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Ganjam District, to the Director 
of Public Instruction (No. 12, dated'22nd^anuary 1867). 

"With sefercnce to your memorandum, dated Madras, 23rd November 1866, No. 2452, 
Tcjmrding the modificalione "which dioiiid be made in Schedules A and B of ihe Grant-m- 
Aio Hides bosv in force, I beg to express my opimon as follows : — 

A. Heg«hrdi|ig tbe fiiirt pointy nipnely, the diflferent ■ standards of examination to be pre- 
1 think the standards of examination laid down by the Bombay Gov^emment for 
the eirveiral passes of nohools in that Presidency, xoight bo adoi^ted^by us also ; those laid 
down.fbr Schools ” being made applicable to our indigenous schools. 

3, BLegaading the setioud point, also, vi*., the grants .wJbich should be gi'reii 4 I would- 
recommend the adotj^on of. we Bomlmy scale, which seems to' be sumoiently liberal. I 
woidd reoenunend wo^ the provision of eamtation graaata on the .averaro attendance 
pupils ; 'but if oapithtion graato sbould find no place in b;iir panssidenoy, the B<mihag(.soale 

■ • for 
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for ** Vera«ca]«r Sohoc^ ” diould be. doubled before adwtt^ it for our vemeeolar schools, 
•irbUe tiiiart for At^lo^eraftcalar schooii s&sy -be reoeived wimout dbange. 

4. Regarding ** the minimum time for u^bioh a boy should have attended o j^aurtioular 
sohool to allow of a grant b^ng isstied on his aooonnV’ I think the period of one month 
prescribed in the Bombav rules is rather, dhort, and is only to be required in the lowest 
classes. In the higher dtseses the period required should be three and six months. 


From (x. Vedmta Charimry Fsq., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Visagapatam District, to 
Director of Public Instruction. (No. 320, dated 25th January 1867). 

As called for in your Circular Memorandum, No. 2452, of 23rd November 1866, subject 
to OrdoT;; No. 293 of the Madras Government, dated the 13th October 1866, I do myself 
the honour of su^eating the fbUowing alterations, which seem to me to be worthy of intro> 
duction in our present iplee fbr conducting the^ grants-in-aid system, and calculated to 
work with advantage. 

As seems to have been your object in circulating the revised rules of the Bombay 
Presidency with your proo^dii^B, 1 have instituted a comparison between those rules and 
ours, and, on {he results thereo:^ have based the following. 

My nnaequaintahee with all the schools under consideration in Schedule A. leaves me 
with a rather imperfect idea of them, and wha^ will be given in these pages is only from a 
knowledge of the schools obtained from a look into our revised Grants-in-Aid Rules. 

2 . The three standards laid down in the present rules appear to me to be rather too 
distant strides to he taken in succession by pupils, each in the course of a year. It may 
reasonably be hoped tliat those laid down ought to be such as can be reached sucoeasively 
by a year’s study. 

Thu highest point to he attained is fixed, namely, the Matriculation Fxamination ; and 
all the standards below prescribed as above, may be classified under four, as shown in the 
Schedule A. appended. 

3. It has not satisfied me that each stondai'd should be of only three tests (Bnglish and 
Tclugu languages, and mathematics) ; why geography and history were thrown a»de being 
not known. 

I have, therefore, divided each standard into five heads — 1 st, Bnglisli ; 2 tid, Vernacular ; 
3rd, Mathematics ; 4th and 5th, Geo)grax>hy and History, respectively. 

f \ 

4. Such being below the Matriculation test.” The wording could not /convince me 
tliat the Buropoan and Eurasian schools are to be free from any vernacular test. 

As, however, there may be schools where no vernacular is taught, I would exempt them 
from any test in it. 

5 . 1 wished 1 could understand why the standard tests of Bui'o^an and Eurasian schools 
should be comparatively easier than those of Native schools. The former, if 1 am not 
mistaken, are not meant to be examined in a diflFereiit language from the English. 

I have, therefore, been of oxiinion that the standards of both the schools should, excepting 
the Indian vernaculars, be of the stunc stamj). 

6 . Before finishing my explanations on the alterations suggested in Schedule A., I woiild 
add, for the sake of clearness, that the tests prescribed fbr indigenous schools are those for 
Anglo-vernacular schools, exclusive of any English. 

7. As for the grants issuable under the above tests, and before I would subjoin a 

schedule giving them as I w'ould recommend, it should be remarked tiiat the grants issued 
at present in our Presidency are too low, while those in the other under comparison, too 
hi^. I much like the principle on which Schedule B. of the Bombay Presidency is drawn. 
This will certainly affect the numerical progress of grants-in-aid schools, though ours does 
not much tend to affect , 

8 . ' The principle inferable from our Schedule B. now in force is that no x>upil is eli^ble 
for any grout unless he passeAoll the tests. This is too hard. 

To reserve, however, a part of the princijde (which in my opinion is very becoming), a 
pupil who does not pass both in language and arithmetic should get no granlf ; this to be 
an exception in the case of first standard. 

Other conditions may he laid down if* the above is approved of. * 

9. Connected with the subject are two mam points to bo considered 

1 st. How long may a pupil be allowed to remain in the same doss 

2nd. How long should he have attended the school to entitle him to aigraut? 

In other words,. how often may one undergo examination under the same standard? 

** JVhat must be the minimum time for which a hoy should have Attended the school to 
allow -of a grant being issuied on lus account?” It semns prudent toWletermine that no boy 

397 . H H should 
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should be allowed to paae the saime test more than twice ; and should he fiul to obtain a 

S at on his account tm .both the'Ocoasicms, it shall be ruled that he be no more tested under 
t standard. 

As to the latter pmnt« no teacher shall have credit given ham iiar a pu|dl acquitting 
hunself successfully in^an examination, should the time 'tme latter has had instruction from 
ihe former fall under, in the lowest calculation, six months. 

10. Having, from the little experience I have gained in my position, which I have held 
for a year, given my observations on the points required, 1 beg to remain, &c. 


SCH£l>tJl.£ A. 

For Eubojpxsan ani> Eurasian Senoous. 

Standard. 

% 

Ist Head.*— 'Heading sentences and spelling words firom a Heading Book. 

'Writing letters of the alphabet on a slate. 

2ud Head. — Ivnowlcdge of the Vernacular alphabet. • 

Head. — Multiplication Tables, Mental Addition of digits, And dotation and 
Niuueration. 


Standard. 

1st Head. — Fair reading and writing from dictation. 

Grammar, as far as verbs in Etymology, witli capability to distinguish 
Parts of Speech. 

2nd Head. — Heading easy Class Book. 

Spelling and writing <mt easy wortls. 

3rd Head. — Simple and Compound Hulcs. 

4th Head. — Geographical definitions, and a knowlcdjre of the Contineiils and Oceans. 


3rrf Stundaf'd. 

1st Head. — Advanced reading and writing from dictation. 

Gi'aminar. — Etymology and Rules of Syntax, with a knowledge of 
pai'sing, and capability to compose easy sentences. 

Easy translation into EugUsh. 

Easy poetry. 

■2nd Head. — Fidr reading and writing from dictation. 

The elements of Vernacular Grammar. 

3rd Head. — Arithmetic. — Greatest Common Measure, Least Common Multipit!. an<] 
Vulgar Fractions. 

Algebra. — As far as Subtraction. 

Euclid. — Definitions. 

4th Head. — Continents of A.sia and Africa. 

5th Head.-— History of India, as far as British connexion with the country. 


4th Standurd. 

1st Head. — Grammar and analysis of sentences. 

Translation and paraphrase of poetry. 

ComjHwition. 

2Bd Head. — Advanced reading and writing from dictation. 

Grammar (Vernacular) with capability to parse. 

Composition of iasy sentence.^. 

Easy translation. * 

Easy Vernacular poetry. p 

3rd Head. — Arithmetic. — Decimal Fractions, Rule of Three, and Extraction of 
* Square and Cube Hoots. 

Algebra. — As far as Siiaple Equations (exclusive of Fractions and 
•* Surds). 

• ' Euclid. — The first hook. 

4th' Hcad.-a.Kurope and America, -with map-drawing. 

^5th Head.~Hi8tory of India (continuation to the end). 




EDUCAinOK IN INDIA. 


as7 


Fob Native Schools (ABOLO>VBBHAOtri.AB and VbbmacttlaiO* 


Standard. 

iBt Head, — ^Beading seutenoea and spelling words from a Beading Book. 

Writing letters of the alphabet on a slate. 

2nd Head.~>Beading sentences and spelling words from a Reading Book. 

Writing easy words on a slate. 

Srd Head. — Multiplication Tables, Mental Addition of digital numbers. Notation 
and Numeration. 


2nd Standard. 

1st Head. — Fair reading and writing from dictation. 

Grammar. — As far as verbs in Etymology-, witli a capability of distin- 
guishing Farts of Speech. 

2nd Head. — Faij* reading and writing fi‘om dictation. 

Explanation from a Reading Book. 

Grammar. — Elements of Vernacular Grammar. 

3r^ Hoad. — Stfnple and Compound Rules. 

4th Head. — Geographical definitions and a knowledge of the ContiiKMits and Oceans. 


Srd Standard. 

1st Hoad. — Advanced reading and writing from dictation. 

Grammar. — Et 3 Tnology and Rules of Syntax, with capability to parse 
and contpose easy sentences. 

Easy translation. • 

Easy jioetry. 

2nd Head. — Advanced reading' and writing from dictation. 

Grammar. — Knowledge of the whole elements, with capability to parse 
. and compose easy sentences. 

Translation. 

Easy jMJotry. 

3r<l Head. — Arithmetic. — Greatest Common Measure, Least Common Multiple, and 
Vulgar Fractious. 

Algebra. — As far as Subtraction. 

Euclid. — Ochuitions. 

4tb Head. — Continents <»f Asia and Africa. 

5tb Head. — Historj’ of India, as far as British connexion with the country. 


■It/t Standard. 


1st Head. — Grammar and analysis of sentence^. 

Translation. 

Paraphrase of ijoetry. 

Composition. 

2nd Head. — Knowledge of Ihe whole of Vernacular Grammar of a superior kind. 

Fair traiiriatiou. 

Paraphrase of jjoetry. 

Capability to write ou a givon subject. 

3rtl Hoad. — Arithmetic. — Decimal Fractions, Rule^ of Three, and Extraction of 
^ Square And Cube Roots. . 

Algebra.—— A. s far as Simple Equations, exclusive of Fractions and 
Surds. 

Euclid. — Toe first book. • 


4th Head.— Europe and America, with ma))-drawing. 
6th Head. — History of India (continuation to the end). 
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S0BB3>ITi:.B B. 


CSmnts Issuable to Pupils p^lseed under several Standards Buropean and Burasian 

and Native Sobools). 


1 

PARTI CUItARS. 

Highest Grant i 

>btalna|>le under 4 ^ 

pm 

2&d 

Hoad. 

ard 

Head. 

4tlt 

Hoftd. 

5th 

Head. 

Toxai*. 


a. p. 

its. a. p. 

its. a. p. 

JVs. a. p. 

its. a. p. 

Its* a. p. 

To each pupil paated under 1st Standard - 

1 - ~ 

1 - - 

♦1 - - 

- 

- 

3 - - 

Ditto - ditto - 2nd ditto 

1 8 - 

18- 

18- 

18- 

- 

6 - - 

Ditto - ditto - 3rd ditto 

S - - 

2 - - 

2 - - 

2 - - 

2 - - 

10 - - 

Ditto - ditto • 4th ditto 

3 - « 

3 - - 

3 - - 

3 - - 

5 - - 

15 - " 


(signed) O. Vedenta Chariary 

Deputy Inspector of Schools. 


From G. S. Ariainsyagam Pillay, Bsq., B.A., Deputy Inspector of "Schools in JTanjore 

and Trichinopoly, to the Director of Public Instruction, (No. 29, dated 26th January 
1867), 

1 BAVB the honour to offer a few suggestions with reference to your proceedings, 
No. 2452, of 23rt1 November 1866. 

2. Any opinion that I may be able io give in connection with Buropean and Burasian 
schools must be all theory, such, schools having scarcely ever come under my eye. I 
consider it proi>er, therefore, to be silent on the point. 

3. As to Anglo-vernacular schools, I have seen no cause to differ from the Bombay 
scheme, either regarding the number of standards required below tiio matriculation, or 
the subjects jirescribed under each standard. I have considered the scheme over and uvei*, 
and liave not been able to improve uj>on it on any point worth speaking. Schools Avhieh 
aim at tlie matriculation standard cannot carry out their object without having five or six 
classes graduated in some such way as is prescribed in the scheme, os we shall at once sot* 
by looking at the arrangement of classes m the zillah and provincial schools. 

4. In fixing :» scale of grants, it seems to me that wc should jiroceed upon the princijilc 
of giving what is likely to bo about half the reasonable remuneration of teachers employed 
ill educating up I 0 the prescribed standards. Now, :issmning that l.'J rupees is the fair 
remuneration of the teacher of a class which is being prepared to ]>ass the first Auglo- 
vemacular standard, that it consists of 20 pupils, ana that 15 of them pass while tite rest 
fail (an assumption which 1 believe will be verified by experience), six inipees jicr pupil 
will cover half the yearly salary of the teaesher. Again, supposing the pay of the teacher 
of a 2nd Anglo- vernacular standard class to be 26 rupees, and assuming the other parti- 
culars as above, 10 rupees per pupil will cover his naif salary. Simimrly, taking the 
monthly salaries of teachers educating up to the 3rd, 4tli, and 6th standards, to be 36, 50, 
and 80 rupees respectively, 14, 20, and 32 rupees should he the respective yearly grants. 
For tlic matriculation ston^rd, I will assume 150 rupees as the teacher’s salary, that the 
class contains 14 boys, and that half of them pass; this supposition gives nearly 130 rupees 
on account of every matriculated student. Thu grants arliich I have ventured to recom- 
mend will he seen to agree in the main with the Bombay scale, thus : — 



1st 

Standard. 

2nd 

Standrrd. 

3rd 

Standard. 

4th 

Standar^. 

5th 

Standard. 

6th 

Standard. 

€ 

a 

The Bombay scale • - • . . 

6 

9 

19 

i 

21 

30 

* 100 

The scale hero auggeatod * • - • 

6 

10 

14 

20 

32 

130 


• As i'>4hc pxiiioi]^le by which we should regulate the TwiTiimiiTn time during which a 
pupil shopld ^have attended' a particular school to allow of a grant to be issued on his 
accCBOt, I am not ^uite certain; I think, however, that it would he reasonable so to fix 
tJie ;tj^e as to admit of a child’s being educated up to a given standard, supposing him to 
hav^ already passed, <vlr to have already been able to pass, the next lower test, assuming, 
of course, that-Iic has a fair sononnt of industry and talent, and4bhat his teacher is able and 
painstaking.' Upon this principle, I imagine that six mon^s would generidly be a fair 
minimum, and that tt should never he short of three months. 


6. I beg 
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6. 1 to submit herewith a schedule of the subjects of examinatioix for Vernacular 
schools, which will be found mostly, to oouform with the Bombay l^hedtde. In fact, 
Mr. Grant has so carefully drawn up his schedules and rules (I refer to .those points on 
Whi<dt I am in a porition to form an <minion) that any common-sense Ic^iislation on the 
subject cannot materially difR^r from toem. It will be obserred that my schedule does 
not go above ihe third standard ; this is because 1 think there is scarcely any likelihood of 
our mvinnpurely Vernacular s<diools rising above this standard, excepting in the language 
subject, l^^iaroing reading, I have a remark to make : the testing of a child’s abiuty to 
read from the way he reads a book fixed as lesson for his class is Bable to serious objec- 
tion. In a great many cases that have come under my observadon the text books had 
been read through so often as to be known by heart, and to prcf^ude any possibility of 
one’s judging of the pupil’s ability to read. To tost reading by milfehs of fixed text books 
in the case of schools expecting to be paid on the results of pei^mdical examinations, is 
liable to great abuse, especially in the lower classes, where the foundation of fluent reading 
should be laid. A young child may be so carefully taught to read the Tamil Ist 
2nd Bool^^ as to enable him to read any other book of the same difficulty with almost 
equal facility ; in fact, I have found this by experiment in the case of a child below seven 
years of age. In these remarks 1 refer to the reading and not the explanation, of a text 
book. In every case, therefore, when reading is a head of examination, 1 would strongly 
recennmend that the examiner should be allowed the option of testing it hy means of any 
book equal in difficulty to the text book. The explanation of the subject-matter should 
of course be confined to the latter. 

7. The tests, beth Vernacular and Anglo- Vernacular, may be the same for girls as for 
boys, with this difierence, that the examination of girls should be more lenient; for 
instance, if half the maximum marks be required to pass a boy for a standard, one-third 
may lie considered sufficient for a girl. 

8. The grants assigned for Vernacular schools by the Bombay scheme appear to me to 

bo very low, particularly in the first or lowest standai’d. The pay of a person employed 
to teach children up to the lowest standard cannot be fairly taken to fall below 5 rupees 
per mensem, and I will suppose that teachers cnijiloycd to educate up to the 2iid, .3rd, 
.and 4th standards, are paid at 7^, 10, and 15 rupees resiiectively. Now, upon the 
jirinciplo oiiuncialcd In the fourth paragrajih, and iruiking the samts assumption as t.o the 
number of pu]>ils and the pro|jortum of those who pass, we have : — , 


Tlio Scale here ro<‘<>Tnnien<l<!il tor Hoys’ Schools 


TJip Bombay Scale 


i ... 

1 

1 2rid 

ftrd 

4tli 

StatiJarcL i 

1 Stontlard. 

Scandurd. ! 

Standard. 

2 ( 

' 1 

i 3 

1 

4 

(J 

i 

2 

1 

a 

G 


. „ 

, ■ 



9. In the case of girls, it is iny opinion that for some years to come the grants should 
be double of that given on account of boys. To repeat what I have already remarked, 
the standard for girls being the some as lor boys (with the addition of some appropriate 
branch of needmwork), the examination of girls should be more lenient, and the 
grants assigned should be double of those recommended in paragi'aphs 4 and 8 for the 
respective standards. 

10. In the above calculations I have taken no account of capitation allowances, seeing 
that they cannot materially aflect the income of a school if they are to be as low as they 
are fixed in the Bombay scale, and as, in my humble opinion, they ought to be. To fix 
a higher rate of capitation allowance would probably tempt managers, jiarticularly those 
of the elementary schools, to look more to the number, and less to the jirogrcss, of their 
pupils than could bo deemed conducive to a healthy state of education. 


STAXTDiLB]^ OF EXAMINATION FOB TaMIB SCHOOLS. 

> 

1st Standard. 

1st Head. — Artifhm&tic.— Addition and Multiplication Tables up to 10 'times. 
2nd Head . — Writing any letter of the alphabet from dictation. 

3rd Head. — Reading, — fi^st Book. * 

2,nd Standard. ' 

Ist Head. — AritAmette.— -Four Simple Rules. 

2ad Hoad. — Writing simple wor<l8. 
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3rd Head 
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3rd Head . — JUadmp of the Second and Third Books, explanation of Second Book, 
and of the easy portions of the l%ird Book. 

3rd Standard. 

1st Head< — AriUometie. — Up to Buie of Three. 

2nd Head. — H^rvtinff to dictation from the Third Book, with the (correct which 
• occur in colloquial Tamil. 

3rd Head.«»( 1.) Rtikding of Third Book and the Dinavartamani — particular exphuiation 

of the former, and general explanation oi‘ the latter. 

(2.) Rk^tation of the Minor Poets up to Muthura^( ) with explanation. 

4th Head.— Pope’s iW Grammar ^ and the easy portions of the 2nd Qrammar. 


Prom M. Singaravalu Moodelly, Deputy Inspector of Schools, 2nd Division, to the 
Director of Public Instruction (hTo. 4, dated 3lBt January 1867). 

In reference to your Memorandiun, No. 2452 of 1866, 1 have tlie honour to forward the 
modided schemes of the Schedules A and B of the Grant-iu-Aid Rules now in force. 

2. It will be seen that the schemes detail five standards below the Matriculation test 
with the subjects and the corresx^onding grant fur each. 1 am of oiuuion that unless a 
boy continues in a school for at least six months, the merits or demerits of the boy will 
not be due to the school ; and so 1 trust six mon-^s should be the least time for which a 
boy should have attended a school lor a grant to be issued in his name. 

3. 1 further beg leave to remark, that the lower standards have been so cast, as to 
apply to all schools in general. 


SCU£D01.£ A. 

STANDARDS OF EXAMINATION 
A. Fou EuBOFEAN ANI> EuBASIAN SOJUOOLh. 


Is/ Standard. 

Seadiny . — Heading easy child’s book. 

Writing words of one syllable. 

Arithmetxc. — Notation, Addition, and Subtraction. 


%nd Standard, 

Readiny . — Reading easy liarrative (intelligibly). 
Writiny . — Writing large hand fairly. 

‘The Four Simple Rules. 


3rd Standard. 

Rendhty . — As of a newspax>er, and writing to dictation I'roui t.he same. 
Writiny . — Fair small hand. 

Arithmetic . — Simjile and Comi)ouud Rules, and Rule of Three. 


4/A Standard. 


Rnylis?i:~~^a.) Reading and exjflanation of easy English Classics. ^ 

(A.) Recitation of classical poetry, 300 lines. * 

( r.) Dictation (including hand- writing). / 

{d.") Grammar*, the Rule of^Syntax. 

Optional Language . — Either Latin, Sanscrit, or any Vernacular language, witir transla- 
* ' tion into Englislr of easy sentences. 

— ^(a.) Arithmetic, to Vnlgi^ and Decimal Fractions. 
rA.) EuoUd, to tke lOth Pren^itien, Ist Book. 
t{c.) Algebra- to thb end of Subtraction. 

* ‘ 6th Standard. 


Enylieh.—^(a.) ParaT>i||ii*a8e of English Poetry. 

(A.) Grammar and anafyeis of sentences. 


Optional 
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Optionttl WTiitten translatiou into Englieh from any ordinaxy achool bfwk, 

and vice versA. 

(a.) ArithmetiCj oomplete witk Mensuration. 

(b,) Euclid, First Book. 

(c.) Algebra, to Simple Equations. 

B.~Fob AkgIiO-Vbbnaculab Schools. 

Irf IStandard, 

EnfflUh, — (a.) Beading eH First Book, with explanation. 
lb.) Spelling easy words. 

(c.) Writing large han<^ 

Optional JLangu€tffe, — (a.) Beading Third Book, with explanation. 

{b.) Writing easy words. 

Arithmetic, — The Pour Simple Rules. 

2nd Standard. 

Ent/lish. — («.) Reading and explanation of the Third Book. 

(A.) Writing halftcxt. 

(c.) Grammar, parts of speech. 

Optional dLanguaye.. — <a.) Reading Fourth Book, with explanation. 

(A.) Grammar, Declensions, and Conjugatiotis. 

Arithmetic. — The Simple and Compound Rules. 

.3rrf Stanflarrl. 

English, — («.) Reading Fourth Book, with vied vocf exjdanation in English or Ver- 
nacular. 

( A. ) Parsing easy sentences. 

(c.) W'riting fair small hand. 

• 

Optional Lanyuaye . — (a.) Reading senior school books, with explanation. 

(A.) Parsing of ordinary sentences. 

dritAwietic.-— Vulgar Fractions and Simple Proportion. 

4/A .Standard. 

English. — («.) Reading and explanation of easy English Classics. 

( b. ) Recitation of Classical Poetry, 300 lines. 

(c.) Dictation (including hand-writing). 

( d, ) Grammar, the Rules of Synta.x. 

Optional Eanyuoye . — The sr-me ns for the correspimding standard of A. 

Mathematics. — Ditto _ - - ditto - - ditto. 

oth Standard. 

The same as the corresponding standard of A. 

C. — Vebnacxjlab Schools. 

1st Standard. 

Reading , — First and Second Books. 

Writing , — Writing syllabfes. 

Ardhtnetic . — Addition and Multiplication Tables. 

2nd Standard, 

Beading.— -Reading and exjdanation of Third Book. 

Writing , — Writing simple words. 

ATrithmetie, — The Four Simple Rules. 

^rd Standard, 

Beading , — Reading and explanation of easy ttiaseics. 

'W^riting to dictation from a Senior Class Book. 

A rjtAms^c.— Vulgar Fractions and Simple Proportion. 
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Ath Stemdardt. 

JRM<2tW^.>^Iteading «Bd explanation of easy elaesios; ' paening jBenteiicee fnnn llie 
same. ' 

fFritinff to dietataom fisom a Senior .Class Book. 

Arithmetie.-~--Decaiiul IVactions and Proportion. ■■ .0 ‘ 

5th Standard. 

Beadit^ and explanation of easydasucs; parsing of sentences fiom the 
same. 

VTrttiuip to dictation from a Senior Class Book. * 

AfithmeHc. — Com]>lete with Mensuration. 


SCHEDUXJfi B. 

Grants to Pupils passed under the several Standards. 
For A and B. For C*. 


To each pupil passed in 


I Standard 

Rt. 

3 


If » 

0 


1 ” 

0 

To each pupil passed in « 

IV 

13 

V „ 

10 



Rt. 


1 Standard 

n 

1“ ” 

V 


a 

4 

6 

8 

lU 


From J. Armtitroug, Esq.* Deputy Inspector of Schools, Tinneveliy, to the Director of 
Public Instruction (_No. 59, dated 2nd February 1867). 

In accordance with the instructions contained in your Memorandum, No. 2452 of 23rd 
November last, I have the honour to submit herewith revised Schedules A and B for 
grants on payment by results. 


Schedule A. 

♦ • 

Standabds of Examination. 

Standard. 

Beading (slowly) First Book of Lessons, 1st Fart, and writing on the sand words of one 
syllable. 

2nd Standard. 

1st Head. — Notation and Addition. 

2nd Head. — Writing to dictation words of four letters on the cadjan leaves. 
Svd'Head.— (fairly) whole of First Book of Lessons. 

T 

Brd Standard. * 

let "RetA.r^Arithmetie. — Four simple rules. , 

2nd Head.**— IFri/iny large hand on4.be slate (with 60 pas' cent, of the words right) any 
' words sdected frmn book read in class. 

3r4 Head.* 7 -iieadM^ and explanation of Second Book of Lessons. 

Ath Standard. 

— Four compound rules. 

. *2nd SUad,*--(«) Re^ng and nxplianation of Third Bock of Leshas ; (h) writing a fur 
. • , unall handVwith, 74 i>er cent, of the words rilg:ht).»bm book read in 
class ; (c) Tamil Grammar, Pope’s 1st. Titoul. Grammar up to' verbs. 

3rd Head.*— 'English reading (fairly), translation and rp*transla:tien,.Ccmbaconum 1st 
English Beading Book. 



5fh 

1st Sea44-^^rif ^ 

2nd Head. — V0rtiaeular,—(a) Tamil Sfinor Poets with explanation; - (b} writing to 
. diotatiom (wiin 7& peff aent. of the words rij^t) ; (e) Tamil 'Grammar* 
— 'P^Kit’s 2nd Cateehism of Qfammar* the whole. 

3xd Head.— J^imlii«l*<~Seo09id Book of Lessons ; reading &irly ; writing (fairiy) to 
cHetation ' (with 65 cent, of the words rif^); trao^tion ge m 
•Rttgliali into 'Vernacular* or vies versdi easy paxring (without quoting 
rules). 

6th Standard. 

1st Head.— (a) Arithmetio* Vulgar and Hecimal Fractions ; (h) Geometry* first book 
of Buclid ; (c) Algebra* to Hiririon. 

2nd Head. — First two chapters in Pope’s Anthology. 

3rd Head. — EiMlish.--{a') Selections in Bnglish Poetiw* Part I (first half) ; Third 
Book of Lessons ; reading ; writing to dictation (with 75 per cent, of 
* the words right) ; tranriation as before. 


MATRICULATION. 


SCHBDUliB B. 


Grants to Pupils passed under the several Standards. 




•• 


1 

« 

let Head. 

Snd Head. 

a 

3rd Head. 

Totax» 






JR«. 

a. p. 

RS. Om 

p. 

jB#* o. 


jRs» 

Om p. 

I. 

Standard 

m 

m 

- 

- 


- 

- 

m 

m 

1 

8 - 

11. 

fP 

- 



1 

8 - 

- 12 

- 

- 12 

- 

3 

- - 

HI. 

9P 

- 

m 

- 

2 

8 - 

1 4 

- 

1 4 

- 

6 

- - 

IV. 

fP 


m 

- 

3 

- - 

8 - 

- 

6 - 

- 

11 

- - 

V. 


- 

m 

- 

4 

— — 

4 « 

- 

10 - 

- 

18 

- - 

VI. 

Pt 

- 

m 

- 

20 

- - 

10 - 

- 

20 - 

- 

60 

- - 


Matriculation 

m 


- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- . 

m 

100 

- - 


No scholar should be admitted to examination unless he has been reading in tiie sehool ATnmina*! 
for at least six months preceding the examination. 

(signed) J. Amutrongf 
Deputy Inspector of Schools* Tinnevelly. 


From P. I^'iartinga MoodelUar, Bsq.*. Deputy Inspector of Schools* Madura* to the 
Director of Public Instruction (No. 43* dated 8th February 1867). 

1 SAvx the honour to submit herewith Schedtdes A. and B.* revised according to the 
instructions given in your Meiyorandum* No. 2452* of the 23rd November last. 

2. As I do not know the reasons under whidh separate standards and grants* have been 

laid down for the European* Eurariaa* and Native schools* I have reframed from mulring 
that distinction in my swedules, and cmered but one set of standards and onp set of grants 
fmr all the schools. ^ 

3. Tn re-KMsting these sriiedulee* I have also borne in mind your instructions contained 
in paxagraph 3 oxwe Memorandum* that the lower standards may also applj^to indigenous 
schei^ 

4. I think ' that riz months should be fixed as tibe minimum time for which a boy should 
have attended . a partiouhur school to allow of a graot being issued on his account. 

5« 1 do not think that separate oaj^tatioh grants dhould be ^ven. * 
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6. I think 
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8. I think Hurt boyi miy be eUowed to ptx mgr eteindMd twio«» and that cmly half 
gramt ahould be aaaonoiied on the aeoond oooanon. 

7. One important |k^ in my aobedt^ea zeauirea to he nniieed, and that ia» fbdng 
diibTent atamdarda w» wmk anlgeo^ inatead af gvenping paathma ef diMhrent aaltjeeta 
under eaeh atandaad. TMa a!nn)m[ement» 1 tSiink, aapwaede may neeeadtr that may 
eziat for laying dowadSAheant atandaxda for the Si^^iah (or aa tfaa^are tenaad Botopean 
and BunMiaa;» the Anglo>^emaoiilar and the yemaoalar acihotda, aa ia doate in BaabaT. 
Standarda and giaata aaay be laid dovn^ for Telugn* Canareae* Malayidiimf Smuem, 
ladim Qrede^ mt any ether langui^ei or, indeed, for any otlier aubjeet. From the foot 
of aenanrte grants being laid down for the difEbrent hem und^ each standard in the 
Bomoay achedtilea, it ia to be preaumed that boya need not paaa in all the beads grouped 
together under any particular standard, and may draw grants under one or more as they 
oheoae. Periiapa boya presenting themaelvoa for examination in any one atandan^ are 
not to be tested in any of the hoada placed under another standard. l%e eaueat, and in 
my opbuon, the most equitable arrangement win be, to allow boya to be exanuned in any 
mmjeot they choose, and get the g^rants preacribed for the difiere^ standarda into wUuw 
that aubjeet may be divided. .It would bo a different thing if the issue of any oerHficates 
of general proficiency, as in the ease of tho matrioulation and other univernty testa, ia to 
be based upon those examiiuttionB. 

8. In conclusion, 1 beg to submit to you, aa my opinion, that payment by reaulta** is 
the moat equitable system of plants that can bo deviacd, and that, in order to give it a 
foir trial, Hie issue of grants under any other system must be absolutely stopped for a 
certain period, os hu been done at Bombay. If both the systems arc put in force, the 
teaohera would avail themselves of that which is more advantageous to them under their 
peculiar circumstances. All unoertifleated teachers would ask lor payment by results 
and those who hold certificates would find it easy, and indeed safe, to stand by such teste, 
for it is only in very extraordinary coses that grants to such teariiers are stopped. These 
are sure of their grants for at least a year ; for grants under the oortificate system are 
issued in advance, and for what the teachers are expected to do. Under the jireseut 
system, there is nothing to prevent the teacher of a " higher dass” school drawing his 
grant for one 'whole year fordoing litHe or nothing: and all that can be done, if the 
result of the inspector’s examination at the end of the year pro\ c to bn a complete failure, 
is to stop his grant for a future year. 1 need not point otlt that payment by results” is 
payment for what lias actually been done. 

8. £vcn sliould yon not be prepwed to recommend to Government the adoption of the 
system of ** payment by results” in supersession of dl otiiers, I beg to be allowed to 
suggest that orraugemente be made for nwkiug the ce^ficate sy stem of giving grants to 
private schools more equitable in its application tlian it ia at jirescnt. I think that granto- 
m<>aid of tiio salaries of teachers ought not only to have icfereni'c to the certificates which 
they hold, but also bear proper proportions to tho work which th^ have to perform. 1 
shall illustrate what 1 meau by an example : the head master of the mission school at 
Bamnad does more work and teaches more advanced pupils than the jirincipal of the 
S. I. C. V. £. Society’s Training Institution at Dtudigul, and yet tho former gets a grant, 
1 believe, of 30 rujiees, while the latter diaws a grant of 142 j rupees per meusom. If it 
bo said that, as principal of a training institution, Mr. Torke’s woiv is more onerous 
than that of Mr. Allen, 1 would jioint out tiiat the head master of the Government 
normal school at Triehinojioly, di awing a salary of 120 rui>ees per mensem, has been 
training every year a considerably greater number of yotmg men, and for higher grades 
of certificates, than Mr. Torkc is able to do, drawing a salary of 285 rupees, and assisted 
^ two other teachers, getting between them another la^e siun of 90 rupees every month. 
The fault is not in Mr. Yorke, but in the society which makes use of such expensive 
fi gAn^ ji j and in the system which sanctions such large grants to obtain such small results. 

• I would ask if, under these circuiustonces, Mr. Yorke would choose to be paid by 
** results,” and what amount of grant he would got if forced to do so? I submit mat Hus 
want of pmportiou between the grant paid to a teacher, and the work performed by lum, 
will be reduced to a minimum under no other system than that of their ** payment by 
results.” 




fiSng^ish r 




ScHB]>xn<ii A. 

Standards of Examination. 

I. Baading words of two letters.— (1 rupee). 

II. Readingaad sxplataing Hie Combaooaum Fhat Mmgtiak Beading’ Book. 
VnaawSma aad re^tranalaaiDn of chaaha v a. 

Spelling 50 per oent. of the words selected from the above«->(S rapaaa). 

inu* B aa dia g and aanpiaining Bart i. df Hm M ad n wr SeiwQl Book Sooiatgr** 
Saoond Baakef Beading. 

\ Translation and re^translatt^ firem the ahave. 

Writing to fitoteitieai any wen ds sajartad Bern Hm aihovi^ with 60 par 
• ** cent, of the words ri^^bA— (A. 6* $)• 



WIWM9W m W91A 


Bngtlrii • 


Tamil 


Arilihmatio 


Gaometiy 


Algebra 


Oeograpl^ 


J 

Histoiy 


s 

MS 


IV. Reading and eaplaleliw <ihe erhele of the HadiwSolMMd Book Booieto'a 
Sficood vi Beading. 

Tnmdhitkni awA mi>arBnela«(m Sma the above. 

[ Wfh^ ae d i a la i lieB a»f wovde aeleetod ftom iba ahadk# iritibi 79 par 
I oank of tke irorde ri^t, handwriting being fidr. 

Tlie Slementa of Bagfieh Qranunaary Oribogtaplijr and B< 9 rinolog]r.<*^ 
(S rupee a). 

y. Beading and esplaiumg die Arat half of the ^ Produetiona of SoMbem 
India.” Tranalation and re<tiaaaIadon Ihm die above. 

Writing to diotarion any worda eeketed from the abovoy widi 76 per 
cent, of the words rijgfat. 

The Elements Engliu Grammar, the whole. 

Selections in English Poetry, No. 1, first 00 pages.— (10 rupees). 

I. Reading the First Book of liCBsons, Part I.— (1 rupee). 

II. Beading the whol<> of ]Rret Book of Lessons with meanings. 

Writing to dictation any wonls selected from the above, with 00 per 

cent, of the words right. — (2 rupees). 

III. Reading and explaining iho Second Book of Lessona 

Writing to dictation any words selected from the above, widi 00 per 
cent, of the words right. 

> Minor poets ; Auisudi ( ) and Kondraivendan ( ).— 

(As. a. A). 

IV. Reading and explaining the first half of the Third Book of Lessons. 
Writing to dictrfUon onv words selected from the above, with 70 per 
cent, of the words right, haiidwntiug being fiur. 

Minor Poets, Vettivohm ( ) and Mudurai ( ). 

Pope's Ist Grammar, the whole.— (6 rupees). 

V. Reading and explaining the second half of the Third Book of Lessona 
Writing to dictation any words selected from the whole book, with 75 
per cent, of the words right, handwriting being fiur. 

Minor Poets, Nalvali ( } and Nanncre ^ ). 

Pope’s Snd Grammar, the whole except Prosody.— (7 rupees). 

I. Notation. — (l rupee). 

II. The four Simple Rules. — (S rupees). 

III. The Compound Rules including Reduction.— (IZs. 8. 8). 

IV. The Vulgar Fractious.— (6 rupees). 

V. The Docitnal Fractioua— (7 rupees). 

I. The First Book of EucUd up to 30 Propoaitiona— (3 rupees). 

II. The First Book of Euclid, the whole.— (6 rupees). 

IIL The Second Book of Euclid.— (7 rupees). 

I. AddiUon, Subtraction, Multiplication, aud Divirion.— (3 rupees). 

II. Fractions, Greatest Common Measure, and Least Common Mnltipls.— 

(4 rupees.) 

III. Involntion, Evolution, and Surda — (7 rupees). 

I. India (from the Manual of Geography). — (1 rujpee). 

II. Asia and Europe ( - ditto - )— (2 rupees). 

HI. The whole of the Manual of Geography. — (6 rupees). 

> 

I. Morris' History of India or England (to the Dissolution of the Mogul 
vin piTa, or to the end of the reign of King John).— (8 mjiees). 

II. Ditto • ditto to the Fall of Seringapatam, or the end the reign of 
Henry VII.— (4 rupees). 

III. Morris* History of India or England to the end of thd second Mahiatta 

War, or of the ReToltttion.-^7 rupees). » 


•* 


9 


9 


# 


/ 


*» 


9 


397 - 


1 1 a 
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SottannA 


ChnUii to Piqrido puMd imder tl^o mtoinSI 9|M«n3bu 


Svamo*. 

m 

Standard. 

a 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

mm 



Ht. 

St. 

St. 

JBie 

M§m 


English « . . . . 

1 

2 


6 

10 


w « a * 

1 

2 


6 

7 

♦ 

Arfthmetia .... 

1 

2 

H 

5 

7 

— 




I. 

11. 

III. 


Geography .... 

- 

- 

1 

2 

6 

— 

History - . . - - 

- 

- 

2 

4 

7 

— 

Geometry .... 

- 

- 

2 

6 

7 

— 

Algebra . . - - 

- 

- 

2 

4 

7 

— 

Totax. . - . 

S 

6 

17* 

80 

50 

100 


(«gned) P. V^iatunga MoodMiar^ 

Deputy lufcpector of 8choolf. 


From V. KriMtnama Charrvy Esq., Deputy Inepeotor of Schoolb, Madras, to the Director 
of Public instruction (No. 11, dated 9th February 1867). 


Aous.eab'LT to your Memorandum, No. 2452, of the 23rd November last., 1 have tiie 
honour to submit herewith modified Schedules A. and B. for grants on the system of pay- 
ment by lOBults. 

2. I believe it is not the intention of Government to discourage the certificate system, 
or to relax to a considerable degree the plan of examinations on which grants arc awarded 
at piresent. I am convinced that what has been done already in this part of udia to lud private 
schools is sound, and that no mistake would do moie harm to the cause of education than 
to give tho full advantages now dependent on the possession of teachers* certificates to 
masters who have not ootuned them. Such a change would no doubt extend in a manner 
the oportitions of tho iprant-in-aid system, but it would opetato as a premium on dis- 
pensing with oertifioatca or qualified teachers ; and to purchase, as it were, such a rapidity 
of extention b> a loss of efficiency would be suicidal. ^ Our schoolmasters are still very far 
from having attained a high standard, and anything like a disooun^^ement of the certifi- 
cate system, which necessarily tends to lower the standard of attainments, and thus idlow 
the masters to deteriorate, would be truly a serious loss. 

3 In so far as the choice lies between the system of grants towards the salaries of cer- 
tificated teachers, and the sytlcm oi payment for results, the managers of aided schools, 
as well 08 the authorities, are right in preferring the former generauv, and I believe that 
tlio latter system, if retired at all to suit the present state of popnlsr education, should 
be adopted only to help forward- elementary schools and the indigenous schools of the 
country ; and toe system should be so applied as to stimulate unposeed teachers to qualify 
themselves ibr the certificates of the dcqiartment. c 


4. Procoading on these prindplos, I am disposed to think that the Scedules A. and B. 
now in force require no considerable modifioations, or need not provide for so many oom- 
pl4iat standnrds f nd heads of examination as those introduced in Bcanbiv, where the system 
of JMymeii^by results seems to be much more extensively adopted tbu in our own Plre- 
sidhiMfy* 


5. iho itip^ed Sahadule A, annexed, it will be observed Iha^ while I have retained 
tin Mine nnta^r of standards as at present, via., three, I Itove IbtrsMd tho standards of 
exatmbailon iSBinllwhav! The standard in arithmetic, even eftsr tliealteniitians wjuoh have 
been reoentif* iSttetioned, is still too lw(j^ especuUy for the viUsae vernaonlar sdiools, oon* 
tidering the emde aysi^ of aritfiineuc to whito the people in ^ Tstfiil eoantay are 
acottstomed t and vduM iststiU demanded finr the highsnt etsddlttd» ** Arithmetio com- 









viol bei^ MaiElv |>* * 9 ^ erreniaore ^b«a| reqtiired of the 

puMi^nidKticm ead teachd^OfasnlBi^ ewrtniinwkwMi ; end 40 in vAect&i^.eitid wxiiiiig from 
abc^ llie t«id hi aaggetNils^m 

re^pdved ^MarcSty fortihetnniiig in ^0 aoheols had 

fltiM echoolih.af 1 ^ tfntiltt* "7^ .fiiet th^ &e preMnt BtandaaShTiurra he^ fotmd 
uttedy inofKhmdTiBi.Aft 'eeae of the vinage etduiols in the nch|i|tQr*.«ii In the 

nolle tH the elenieataxy oidiiM^.'la-lihiei ]PxeBide]h!y town, » a cleat proc^ cf 'whe naahita- 
bdity to the oitoiau^tauieeiil^^t^ 

d. tn the eleihaiifiiiay eo^ m Madrao, and nuaetiunoa In the Mofuanl aisOy'Vedad 
tihat boyo,. afb^ paodng the first standard^ oonuneaded a little E^lish as a seeond lan- 
miage* To meet’^fee. f h.of snoh schools (and these are not few)> it is desirable to intro* 
dnee a double test in langnoffe in the two higher standards, and leave it optional widi 
sdiotl managers to present mmi boys for examination in one or both the languages, an 
additional grant being claimable on aooount of the pdpUs that pass in tho .]^eoond 
langnage. 

7. it is not mqiected, I believe, that I should recommend standards of mamination for 
other than native schools. I would, however, observe with regard to' European and 
Ennudan schools, that 1 do not see why a considerable difference tiiould be mMe in the 
aj^plication of the result system to schools of tins doss, both as regards the standai^s of 
examination and the amounts to bo ptud. I would venture to suggest that (me and the 
same set of schedules be laid down tor all, the inspector substituting m tiieir examinations, 
under the lower ^itandards, English books corresponding in difficulty to those generally 
used in vernacular schools. 

6. Next, as regards the grants of the present Sdiedule B. ; — ^these seem to be some- 
what too small to remunerate the teachers fairly ; and, nnlesa they are raised, even the 
ordinary village achoolmasters would not think it worth their while to improve their 
Bohools in oraer to avail themselves of the aid which the payment by the result system 
offers. I have, therefore, recommended in the revised schedule higher rates of grants, 
taking care, however, that the sums which can be drawn by a school under this syst^ 
are less than what may be attained by tiic saiue school with certificated teachers to do its 
work. 

9. As to the mioimum time for which a pupil should have attended a sdiool to justify 
the issue of a grant on his account, 1 am of opinion that no pupil should be examined 
for payment unless he has been in the school for at least six months preceding thc.exaim- 
nation. Considering the migratory character of the pupils in town schools, 1 am certain 
few schools would be paid for the'results of their own work if a shorter period than six 
months were fixed. To judge fairly of the results secured by the actual work of each 
aided school it would even be desirable to lengthen this period in the course of time, if 
not at present. 

10. The proposal to grant an extra allowance to schools, called the ** capitation grant,” 
depending solely on the average attendance of pupils daring the year, in addition to the 
giants determinM by the results of instruction, would seem to meet a want seriously felt 
m schools. It would, by being made the source of a judicious system of rewards, place 
a new engine in the hands of managers and masters for securing that prime requimte of 
a good school, viz., regularity and punctuality of attendance, -not to mention me otiier 
general pturposes to which such a grant may be applied. .All this, no doubt, sounds 
plausible at first ; but, on a more careful consideration, the oapitotion system seems quite 
Inapplicable to this country under its present circumstances, being open to serious objec- 
tions, two of which I may particularise here : — 

(1.) There is the risk of error, confusion, and fraud. The attendance registers 
kept bj** the masters are the only guide for determining the grants ; and where the, 
moral sense of the managers or teachers is unoomraonfy strong, the award of such 
grants, determined by an examination of the attendance registers regularly kept by 
tiiem, would be .really fair and beneficial. But in a country where there is the 
greatest difficulty in che<Aing in any way the manner in which the attendances are 
reckoned, and where the entries in the regiatorj do not always tell a true tale, this 
ispecies o£ grants-in-aid cannot possibly have a fair trial. There may not always bo 
an intention of aetmg ^shonestly on the peri: of school mani^ers, but there may be 
want of. aoeun^ and core on the part of the person whose business it is to. keep the 
registers, and Government would be frequently paying the capitatibn grant for a 
diadaw instead bf reality, and be offering, in the case of village scnools, .a temptation 
to unfair praetiees* 

' ( 2 .) Hiere is next. l^^^iISfficttlty' of seenring a just and an eqmtgble distribtttiom of 
this species of 'iprant* Im-large abd wealthy towns and pcnmleua villages, even idle, 
but wor 4 y pretimtij^js, masters oan easily attract aha retain & large numbm of 
pih;^ in their sbhobis, vrhiie in anmU imd thinly inhatnteid vtilages no amount of 
. emiTt uni Ihe jpott of jtai# timtibeinii .Ih^vdr di]%ontfy antinpalouBly they may work, 
sriS secure' to. toon r^rv^ attmiqiiuiM of pupils, because tlu^ 

baVe to deal tritit a soimW tiiacmorej a oapitatipn 

ighKttt at tim itnbe.rata tidr him biMleS^bf Sohobls! vmiild nt timply jetting tiie teadiers 

$ 97 . tl3 ^ 
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v' be a w rtly 


ia -towna, «ad ^ 

offian^ 1 m reKcfto ' 
tliea^one* moat 


11. I need not » ifitixtiwr tlua Meation of eag^tgsi^ipeiii^ onfy add 

tibat 1 have eainfuli^lh^jliB^t jtorern^ ever^ juad hare 08 «m •'to Ae rMBia^lnnon» t3nt it .ia 
neifher aafe nor exj^ient to provide for au<di s(raat8 in thaa Paeaidaawp &nr !l3^ fureaesi. 

1^ Haviii^ aa above, my opferiona on i^e <»vw^ pc^^ to viiWoit |n»^^ 

fttfidntion jft in, youT Moaaorftiiaiuii under reply# 1 nny us weB to youjMiMtice 

die praotiei^ dSBoidly that will drat preaent itaeif, when ye be^ to apf^ 
finvresulte to the village schools in Oohnbntore# Korfdi Aroot# ana other distnofSa 

AooQUi^SBfir ♦o the Grant^inraid Kules# the Govemin€*nt propose to deal liTzth the propxwtora 
or ooniKiiteht xnanaffera. and not Erectly with the teaehera of a adhool, and re^qxiim a oam^ 
body to gnarantee <Sie existence of the achool at least tor a year, and to exercaM a oaMnil 
auperintendenoe over its working, aa well as to submit aymrate vemma. The vsltoge 
acnoolh are the property of the atAoolmasters themaelveB, which they atart. keep, abatidim. ^ 
and renew, whenever they oliooee to do ao. If these men formed an intenal part o£ flie 
village community dependent x»n the villagers for a certain means of liveliho^. as was 
pro^Uy the case in olden times, before the era of conquest and social revolationB. the 
requisite managing agency might be eadly found in the headmen, to whom everybody ^ 
the village looked up, and on them might be thrbwn the responsibilityrf m a in tmu in g ^ 
sobool for a certain period, and fulfillihg the other conditions of the Gri^ti>in>aid Bnl^ 
But the state of the village communi^ has been re-modelled or disorgmused, Md the old 
village system has heou completely broken down, so ^ that there are no hereditary head** 
men. nor are there hereditary sohoolmasters in the villages. Consequently, in the ease 
of the village schools with which Government have at preaent any connection, the work 
of superintending them and fnraiahing the periodical returns has to be performed by the 
inspecting agency of the Educational ]Departinent» 


13. QThcn, again, the award of grants to the schools of this class should not bo at such a 
long interval as 12 months, as it will slacken the interest first excited in the school ; and 
the more promise of giving the grant at the end of a year, after a rigid examination would 
take away, instead erf givmg, the stimulus which the village masters need so much m 
working up their schools to the required standard. But this difficulty could be got over 
By paymg the annual grant, not in a lump but in two or three instalments. ’ XhiSy^how* 
ever, is not so difficult a question to solve, as the absence of a responsible agency in the 
rural ports of the country to guarantee the permanence of the schools and punctual sub- 
mission of grant-in-aid bills aim periodical returns. 


Sgh]ci>ux.£ a. 

STAKl>Altl>S OF ExAWriiTATIOir. 


Is/ {Lowest) Standard. » 

Ist Head . — Beadinff clearly easy school book (such as First Book of Xjeswms). and giving 
meanings of words and phrases. 

2nd Head. legibly easy words and short simple sentences dictated from the 
portions of the text book already read, in large hand (with 45 per cent, 
of the words right). 

3rd Head. — Ari^metie , — Decimal system of notation. Addition (with English figures), 
and* Multiplication Table. 

2fuf (^MkUUe) Standard. f 


1st Head.*- 




• Poetry (like Atihiehuffi) ; Parts of Speech end C 
... * (5^ £fm;i>A.*r>Beading easy sqfaebl book c^arly (such 

f .. % ' Bessons). inoSiuni^; bmptiliition of words om sin 


- j sm v a stimm ispsa#.aa mm ■■ 1 1 

2hidH^iid<“'"*^0 Isgibty dictatioib''**^^. P® of Ae, 

'-iwendsfM^ 

ia bafie hnnd fa ^ 











ly 'y»wiaewl(>r«-^ R^P^ ■ €«i j>i M < i y ■ from advaltoad^%o^. (ISke th6. Third 

' tiscgkuukiSmx and poetry^ 

■ md pMMnn^. 

' ' (^.) tieiaiy and fairly, 6xm teore advanced 

adbwidt ^w^ i i lat^iici^-ineBahiga cf vvordeand eairtaaiiaw^. tw a^p a^^ 
1 . 'tmiajbkMon, and poiililM|| out parte of speecdi. 

^Snd Hea4*'~K'<**) neatly from dictation (witibi 70 per. cent. oHSm 

. i '>#rordii riidtit); ■.. - - 

)(^) JE^iUh^>-^w tiiiag legibly to diotatian from the reading book, (with 
60 per cent, of the woras x%;ht). 

6rd Head.---‘wirtMmet£c.---The Four Shaple and Compound Boles, Beduetinn, and 

Xafa^s incliuav’e. 


Scui:dx71.x B. 


Ghraats to Pupils passed under the several Standards and Heads. 



VI 

Ist Head, 
Beading. 

2nd Head, 
Writing. 

8rd Head, 
Arithmetic. 

Total.* 

1st Standard 


Ms. 

H 

Its. 

1 

1 

Ms. 

2 

Ms. 

4i 

2nd „ 

J (a) Vernacular 
((6) English 

3 

4 

3 

2 

a 

•• 

( “ 

10 

3rd „ 

f (o) Vemacular 
‘ l(i) EngUah 

0 

1 

7 i 

3 

3 

} • 1 

1 10 


Notb. — ^I t is to be left optional with school raanagfirs or masters to pass their pupils under (&) 
or (&) or both heads in reading and writing in the two higher standards. 

(signed) V, Krittnamah Charrjff 
Deputy Inspector of Schools. 


From C. JElwyatambi JPillai, Bsq., Deputy Insjjector of Schools, Salem District, to the 
Director of Public Instruction (No. 204, dated 18th February 1867). 


"With reference to your Proceedings, 23rd November 1866, No. 2452, 1 have the honour 
to bring the following for your consideration. 

2. My experience in the inspecting wency extends for a few months only, and that 
too over Government stdiools, there being no grant>in-aid school in the Salem district ; 
consequently, mr opinion regarding the modincations in Schedules A. and B. of the 
Gnmt>in>aia Buies now in force, would be such as could be drawn from my short ex- 
perience as Deputy Inspector of Government Native Schools. The standards, as my 

opinion goes, may be fixed upon thus : — * 

# 

h SCEBDUIiS' A. 


STAKlXaBXI OF EXAUXKATIOtr^ NJcTZTS SCHOOX.S. 

■J 

1st or Ziotoett Sf^^eerd { Vernaeuiar ). ^ ' 

firanaike Plcst cf .jyiiions taught. m GovemmfiaU schools,. Part I. 
thosougUy, FInst IX. modNipt^y. > 

ha the ahove hoefc. , 

yy<ffy|^/r dear hndhFxItha^ iivMt) to dEbtation fitcku above book. 

Tsbles. 

I I 4 ' 


A riti ba tsft c.' 
357. 












>50 pjjMM aMMvilio TO .. 


tatf 4r MAflt AtdMbrtf ^ 

Ea gl ith. 

Hfading.^A^ ikem. ilito !&1nl> Book of liMSOM hj fit* jSofaool Book 

Sooioi^. 

S^Utmg of Mmio iooh %ord» ooeacri)^9 in the ebove hodk. 

W nft')^.«>~The e^thebet (both email and laxge). 

*• 

•Veniaoulsr. 


a^. 


431e«r and intelligible ae from the Seomad Book of lieflaons. 

Xmg^liThaad to dictation firom the above book, vithont five grow mietakea. 

BAementarr knowledge of Orthography, and ability to diafinguiah the 
Parte or Spee<^. 

^fnltAmet^c.^The Four Simple and Componnd Rulea, with Proportion. 

a 

3rc2 or Higkett Standard (ufnyib-Ffnioev/or). 

Engliah. 

Meadijtg.—-G\eKe and intelligible aa from ihe Third Header, or from <any eaay poetical 
work. 


t?rammar.— "Elementary knowledge. 

fFrttmff . — Legible and clear hand to dictation from the aboye book, without five gtoaa 
mietakea 


TranoUdkm of eaay eontcncee from English into TamU, and etee oered. 


Vernacular. 


i{MtdtRg,~~Clear and intelligible aa/rom the Third Book of Leasona 


Writing , — Clear and neat hand to dictation fnim the above book, without three j^aa 
worki mietakea 

by pay tmmfon . — ^Elementary knowledge. , ^ ^ ^ 

4PVC5T^ Utk ♦ * ** 

lural r ithmetie,-— The wbolp of Colenao’s Arithmetic, with the exception of Stooka 
Geometty."— Euclid, first book. 


As to the grants to each pupil passed under the several standards, it seems, in my 
humble opinion, .that, as the schoolmaster’s task is one of the most difGknilt works, and 
specially as he has to take moi e pains in the minor schools, ample compensation ^ould 
oe made for his trouble. At present some of the masters are on a receipt of 5, 6, and 7 
. pees, which is, perhaps, the '^y of a peon or a butler, under a gentleman. Conseq^nently 
\ t would not bo an easy task to obtain masters of this sort. 

Upon this consideration, it would seem advantageous to raise the grants a little 
higher. 


SCHSDULB B. 

Grants to Pupils passed under the several Standards (Native Sohoefia). 


To each pupil passed under 


The minimpm time for which a 
grant on his account may be thfef*|j| 




StkBdard. 

1st - - 4 

2nd - - 10 

3rd - - 16 , 


have attended a partionlar school to get a 


From jS. JTiiaftaa. Rso, Eso., DepiXkjK ]j|np%|j|KP9''lSchcK& North Arcot* to the Uireotor 
^ of PubUo Inatmouott 11th Fefamaiy 1867). 



aaiid A6^jtio*yc«BBou]«r I 


2. From 





EDOCATtON ■Ik' INDIA. 

2. "Ftom tlw experiewM 1 had «Df Venw y lmr adioola of the lower order in 

range* X tne nreaent euindarda of eaHOnination preaoribed for Vemaonlar acihooib 

in Schedide JL or the QTeuti><ia<*Aid Bolee now in force are very higlu j^ie ohiSdren 
tV* are sent np to auoh aoho^ are oenerally ihe sons of poor and igncnrant ryots, who 

har^y appreciate the importaiiee m high education, ma consequently, the aaaiatanee 
that sdboolinasters expect from each peoj^e is very trifting. The fee in these eohoids 
Taries from 1 to 2 annas for each pupil, kid the fee coUections amount, at an average, to 
nearly 2 ntpees a month in a sidtoM of about 20 boys, which could hardly suffice ^ the 
nudntenaai^ of a ringlo individnal now*a-days$ and the Government ida also is equally 
insigniflcant. Under meae drcumatauces, it is hopeless to proonre the services of teafobera 
who will not (mlV be efficient to train up students to such high standards, but who wiO 
be satisfied with a attaU pittauoe of about 2 rupees a month. 

3. The vast dxfferenee that exists in the incmne of a schoolmaster of ureafer quaUfioa> 
flv d that of a low revenue offimal of less qualifications is a deathblow to the piio> 

fiesnon of a teacher. 

4. Besides, tiie absence of all attractions to 'Ae position of a sihoolmaster is aapMhcr 
great discouragement, and we can even say tiist lus potion is far worse than that of a 
butler or an nyah in a gentleman’s house. A simplification, therefore, of the atandarda, 
aa proposed in the Schedme A., and tlie increase of mrants, as specified in the Schedule B., 
wiU, as far as I can judge, secure the rapid spread of elementary education among viUagers, 
and also the ready services of teachers. 


SCllET>TTjC.B A. 

Sl'ANDARDh OF EX\MINAriON 

B. NAaiVE SCHOOIA. 

1st {Lowest ) Standard. 

Vernacular. 

1 . Readtny sentence** nt three or four words. 

2. Writing small seutenceh to dictation. 

3 . Arithmotit to Simple bubtraction. 

ind ( Middle) Standard. 

Vernacular 

1. Reading easy sdiool books clear and intelligent. 

2. Writing legible hand without gross mistekes 

3. Atithmetu, indusivo of Rule ef Three. 

Srd {Highest) Standard. 

Anglo-V emaculor. 

1. Ei^lish . — ^Reading Second Book of Lessons. 

2. Writing Rnglish to dictation, such as the Second Book of Lessons. 

3. Translation from English into Vermicular, and vice versa. 

4. Aiithmetie to Vulgar Fractions. 


SCKBStTLS B. 

Graata to Pupils passed undifililK'ld||||^ 

JS.'—iVhtiee SeheeU* - * 

^ Stated. PiipiDM, * 


{ Ist * - 6 

'2nd - - 10 

3rd - - 15 

(ti^ed) . ^ B» Krishna Mao* 
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From JS, C, JBayley Esq., Secretory to the Government of India, Home Do]>artiuent, 

to tiic Chief Secretory to the Go\emment of Fort St. George (No. 12, dated 9th 

January 1A6H). 

I AM directed to acknowledge receipt of Mr. Arbuthnot’s letter. No. 336, dated 35tli 
October last, submitting the Fleport called for on the 15th June 1866, on the practical 
working of the Educational Grant-in- Aid Knlesinthe Madras Presidency, and requcbting, 
with reference to the remarks made by the Secretary of State in lus Despatch of (he 9th 
March 1866, that with certain omendmeauts which hove been proA isioually HanctioniKl by 
the Madras Government, those rules msy bo allowed to ** remain in force fur a few yc'ars 
longer, or at all events until a more lengthened expcnencc shall have furnished adequate 
data for foruting a satisfactory judgment as to their jiraetical woi'klng.” 

2. In re]ily, I am directed to stntc that, as the Madras Government and the best 
autlioritios whose institutions arc affected by the rules, and who have been consulted on 
the subject, are satisfied with the system of grants-in-aid now in force in tjio Madras 
Presidency os being sound, and well suited t<» the circnnistanees of that port of^ India ; 
and a'< the rules are working eatisiactoril^ , and gradual but very decided progress is being 
made every year, the request <*uutained in the concluding ^Miragvaph of your letter will be 
recommended to the favourable consideration of the Secretary of State. 

3. The Governor General in Council is of opinion tliat the sjiccific otnections urged 
by the Secretary of State to the operation of the Madras rules, have been fairly and fully 
replied to ; but with regard to that part of the s^ sfem which relates to payment by 
results, there is one jjoint which the Government of India would wish to be again con- 
sidered by the Madras Government. His Excellency the Gt>vernot in Council, ado|>ting 
the words of the Kev. Dr. Caldwell, states, in respect of the system of payment by results, 
that the Governiiiont should <‘ontent itself with getting ** its money’s worth of results for 
the mon< y it grants," and has therefore tiisnllowcd a rule by which Mr. Powell, the 
Director of Public Instruction, would ))ro]K)sc to limit the total grant to any school to a 
moiety ol the aggregate expeudituru on tin* salaries of teachers in boys* schools, and of 
teachers and servaiits in giils* schools. It is staled by Mr. Puweli, as his reason for pro- 
posing this ride, that otherwise Government might practically be paying the entire cost of 
the s^ool, and the grant would not be a grant-" in-ai<l *’ at all. 

4. Mr. PoweU’s proposed ml}; went jicrhaps beyond what is necessary, but the evil 
he apprehends is not, tbc_ Government of India believes, wholly improbable,, and it 
w'ould defeat tlic mmu object of tbp mmit-in-aid system) The Governor General in 
Council admits that it would be a ttord^P if one school, ny careful teaching and sound 
economy, idtould^geT at a smaller j^yate cost as gotal or hotter educational results than 
another with a higher private ejiWjSwAi!Uii4t, and yet should not reorive the sanio oncou- 
raiteinent from Government ; 9ta»nat be home in mind that tiie grant-in-aid system 
ahoidd not in any form superMda Iteivate expenditure, or, as education improves, a far 

burdao^ul be fbroed upe« the Government than it has undertaken, or can pro- 
)}erW afford tirbour. 

while, therefore, the i%id proposed by Mr, Peweil was propeily negatived, it 
etill ly^tns^ the Governor General in Council expedient to require in every aided 
school'a oartiffeate of etpenditure, ao that if it be found that Government dooa, by the 
means of pnaaeot hy results^ generally bear more than its fair share of the cost of educa- 
tion in atoflid ndhcwdl, it may nave data from which to discover that this is the case, and 
to be able to reduce (jlie rate cf payment. 


/ 


5. As 




Coo^ gUd to T«ceb^ * V , 

infianwiBiwl^Wob' -Bl^^ m,j sabdiit iti^NDeii^mKi^tNiitioii. 

,^lsh;tliAitM|i^^fepra «ad INra« jGk>Teraaeitt KhTgJSSrS 

tliAtinM^Iwtt ftf ladiik ]^|c elomeatary educatioA SW*. Stt- ;; 

under llte gnmt^xn-dd eyei«iaa,'&!i4^l9tt^ ahonld ntdiier be lodc^ jlS^ fiw jwln S7- 4 a4^^ I ‘I 

tlie opeiUUon tlue educational eeii^ ttindi it isiusfed will ^ long Tae m force thnmglHmt nl^®?*?*^^!!L • ' i 

fbe whole of tite Pretid^cyi 


.■ / .,...'« ’ ♦ 

Reported' tb'ilie .Bight Bonourahle tite’ Secretary of State to* India. 



XIV. — eonHnutd. 

WoKKiNO of ^e Grant-in- A m Bules in, Bourat. 


From C. Gonne, Esq.» Secretary to the Government of Bbmhay, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department (No. 58, plated 9 September 1867> 

Referring to your letter, with cnelosures. No. 1647, dated the2l8t December 1866, 1 
have the lionour, by direction of his Excellency the Governor in Council, to forward to 
^ou copy of a report* received from the Director of Public Instruction, affording the * No. 1108, dated 
information req^uired by the Government of India, relative to the first year’s working of 24th July 1867. 
the Gnmtpin-Aid Rules now in force in the Bombay Presidency. 

2. I am at the same time desired to annex copy of a resolution passed by this Govern- 
ment, under date the 3rd instant, on bir A. Grant’s Report. 


From Sir A. (JrarU, Bart.. Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bombay (No. 1103, dated 24th July 1867). 

In reference to the Government Resolution, No. 389, dated July 1867, and previous 
correspondence, I have the honour to report on the first year’s working of the Grant-in- 
Aid Rules now in force in the Bombay Presidency. 

2. The provisional revised rules for graiits-in-nid on the system of paymeiit-for-results, Appendix A. 
of whicli copy is annexed for reference, were issued under date the 2lBt February 1866. 

The first article in these rules required (for budget purposes) that school managers, 
desirous of receiving grants, should apply for registration six months before the close of 
the ofiicial year. Owing, however, to the late period of the official year at which the 
rules were i^t issued, indulgence in this respect, was allowed, and applications for grants 
under the system were received up to the end of April 1866. 

3. As many as 34 schools, which (with the exception of five) had never before received 
any description of aid from the State, now applied, and were registered in this office for 
examination during the year 1866-67. A return of these applications was published with , 
my annual rejiort fur the year 1865-66, and a copy of the return is herewith annexed for 
reference. 

4. Prefiminary to the examinations, which naturally take place at the end of the rainy 
season, I issued a circular to school managers, under date 2^h September 1866 (No. 1375), 
containing full e^lanations of the standards and conditions of payment contained in 
Schedules A. and B. of the Prolieioiial Revised Rules, and under these explanations the App«ndixC. 
examinations were oonduc^. Copy of the circular ia^.6;|^»ed for reference. 

5. The following table shows the amounts on the system c£ payment^- 

f<nMresultB, by the several schools exsmined. Column S S^he table shows jthe amounts 
which would respectively have been obtained had the es^ated number of pupi^ to be 
presented for examination folly passed in every subject 
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No. 

' ■ ■ ' "• ■.''’V v.'v '* *' 

fiOSOOL* 

'■ '.. 

■4- 

i;'-' *i 

wMA eHibt lwtTd 
: bsaaeMilaed 

' saMieestamsd' 

Pil^4ti pMSsd ia metj 
.v- Jmtisol 

J6L- . 

« 


JSs. 

’JSb^ 

«« p* 

1 

^ehha'Boinlnary 

486 - ^ : 

ti609 

•• 

a'.'.; 

' Fmaibners’ Sobool, Poona • .... 

860 - i. 

M16 

■em e. 

a 

'.-Ktimp^s ticbool, Peoha - - ' > 

550 - 

M»6 


4: ^ 

, Sootrad) Orphanage, Mahim 

880 - - 

1,000 

' «. *w» 

6 

Anij^o-Vamaculsr Sehool at Hyderabad, Sind - 

710 - - 

737 


- , a ' . 

Bii^isb Mission Sohuoi at Surat ... 

General Assembly’s Institution > 

1,148 - - 

2y070 

«. ... 

' i* 

M49 - - 

8,846 

mm ^ 

■* 8* 

Ditto • ditto Vernacular School 

66 8 - 

103 

s - 

9t 

I'ndo-’British Institutioii ..... 

1,314 - - 

1,240 

e. .. 

10 

St. Mary’s Inatitarion ..... 

8,370 - - 

4,466 

.. .. 

11 

St. Stanislaus’ School • • • • . j 

479 - - 

1,780 


12 

St. Xavior^s Boys’ School « . - . . 

1,120 - sss 

3,936 


18 

St. Joerah’s Girls’ School *■ >' • 

Poona Convent School, 

460 - * 

616 

... ... 

14 

2,180 - « 

. 8,110 

a. . 

15 

Free Church Mutsion’s Anglo-Vemacnlar School, 
Poona - - - 

a " 

3,638 - - 

6,468 


16 

Ditto • ditto Vemacnlar (Hindustani) School 

68 8 - 

378 

8 - 

17 

Free Church Mission’s Vemacnlar (Marathi) 
School 

46 - - 

125 

8 - 

18* 

Free Churcli General Aseembly’s Institution 

3,816 - - 

6,610 

e. . 

19 

Bgutpoora School - . - 

116 - - 

140 

— .. 

SO 

Robert Money’s Anglo^Vemacular School - 

1,580 - > 

8,518 

— — 

31 

Ditto * ditto Vernacular School ... 

40 8 - 

82 

8 - 

S8 

Church Missionary Society's Anglo* Vernacular 
School, Saharanpore * • 

73 - - 

82 


S8 

Ditto - ditto Vernacular Schdbl, ditto - . | 

164 - - 

220 

8 - 

24 , 

Ditto - ditto Vernacular School, Maligaum * 

111 - - 

87 

8 - 

36 

Ditto - ditto A iiglo-Yemacular School, ELurra- 
chee - - 

664 - - 

1,485 


36 

Ditto •. ditto Vernacular School, Makmalabad 

36 8 - 

75 


27* 

Ditto • ditto Vernacular School, Pydownee, 
Bombay - - - ' - 

60 - - 

80 


38* 

Ditto ditto Vemacnlar School, Khetwady, 

Bombay 

48 - - 

57 

8 - 

39* 

Ditto • ditto Vemacnlar School, Lower Mahim 

33 - > 

48 

8 - 

80* 

Ditto - ditto Vernacular School, Matoonga, 
Bombay 

82 0 

52 

8 - 

81* 

Ditto -• ditto Vernacular School, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 

22 8 - 

42 

8 - 

83 

Pensioner’s School, Belgaum .... 

685 - w. 

... 

88 

St. Patnek’s School, Kurrachce . .. 

550 - - 


34 

Indo'Britisfa Institution, Kurrachee - - • 

880 - 

- 

— 


Ms. 

34,308 - - 

i 

48,584 

- , - 


Jf.B.— The amounts for the schook marked thus* in the above list were drawn in the current 
year 1867-- 68. 

f.Out of the grant set down to the Indo^Biidsh Insdtutiont 419 rupees is on aooonot of a 
grant for 1666-68 drawn in 1806-67. 

9 

I'rosn the above table it will be seen that a total of Ms. 23,889. 8. was actually 
obtained ;i^aiii8t the amount 5f -43,584 rupees, stated in the third oolnmn as possibly 
obtunable according to the estimates of the school monwere. These estunates, j^owcTer, 
must not be intcap'^^^ cxapll^ OKpressing what iSb maniwers esgseeted to obtain, 
because imum^rars probably thouj^t It &e safest plan to state them estimates as hi^hlv as 
poemble, lest mey might lose ai^ydbb^g ny setting down too low a sunU 0|dy oner sdsool 
nat^ list (1^ 24) apxmars to Ika^iaotuaUy obtained more than its .estimate. - Noa. 4, 5,. 
;l'9|' s|hd 22 o^itt^ clom upon their estimate. 2fo8. 7, 9, 10, 13,. 14, 21, 23, 25, 27, 28, 
ti^imiij^t^pbtained ibr^fbui^ $ Nos. 3, 8, and 31 about half; No. iKiobiiamed oneHsixt^ 
‘«ii^^^j:|^xffOre, tiiiiti one-fmi^. of tbe sum titey had sat . down. - . 

* . tehtative, managera, pedSu»,'liaidl^itnew wiittt reenlts to 

1 ^ ^ a tili^le oomidaiht ^ ofStdal xesolia has 

a|ipQgr to hEavo ireohiTad Jhs aytf^ in a ap^ of 
ooadialltyi itare detena^t^l^ iiicreaao'tiM% |(nn^ iii yitsxs lij 

of 'thrfr.st J is m ib; ’ 

■ V ■ 'V. ' 8. tisrenteen. 




EDUCATION IN INDIA 


$ 


9$S 

6 . Skiv«iit 0 «ii ft«ih sohoola have fpi^ied tot graati tmdar the qrateita, aad have been 
fnm ft w diyntig th* pfiftawit yeav. A Met ct these ^ppBeatioaa ie annexed 

fbr inftnnal^ Some otbeN apidied> but dmr appUoatioae were too late Ibr immediate 

9, Ednoational Ina^eeioire have reported fievoutabl^ on the working of the eyetem' 
kti^r Waddington« in his Annual Beport, paragri^ 17, writes 

** Th« MTiied mlM publUM In Feteuaqr 186C luiTe hnd n Uir trial during the year, and 1 have penonalljr 
eacamliiad all but two of the aeboole applying for aid under them. The eyetem ia, I am convlneed, an 
admlniUe onop and while It meeta with the cordial apprond of eohool manageta, it eueure8» as for ae any 
eyetem can, a due economy of the pubUe funde ; but at the eame time» I aee plainly that the amount of 
labour doToMiig on Inep^ng ofideoiei eren with thepreeent number of ffraiit«m-ald eohoole^ is enomoue, 
and tliai any eoneideiulue exteneion of the eyetem will involre a oonaiderable increeee to the inspecting etaff. 
Vh^ it is con^ered that every boy hae to be examined separately in nine or ten different eubjects, for each 
of which a emirate mining ie required^ eome idea can he formed (even by those not aceustomed to examina- 
tions) of the Intmenee labour and continued attention required. I have only been able personally to examine 
all these gvant*in-atd schools at the sacrifice of any prop^ inspection of r2nd grade Mglo-Vemacular and 
primary eohoole, sad I venture to recommend the adviaabiiiQr» possibly evsn the neecarity, of appointing a 
specif ofResr to this work. In carrying out my inspsotious under the rules^ 1 have found several discrepancies 
in the standards* which will require modificatton, and wliirii will, 1 bone^ form anbjects of discussion at our 
annual meeting of inspecting officers. 1 am also of opinion that the su^eots of examination are too limited, 
and that they should certainly emorace history and geography in addition to the present subjects/* 

Mr. CnttiBi Educational Inspector, Korthern Division, writes as follows 

** There arc so few schools, missionary or private, in this division, which eein avail themselves of these rules, 
that the system can haadly J>s said to be working here. The only school which applied for and received a 
grant4n*aid was the English eohool in connection with the Irish Presbyterian Mission in Surat, which 
obtained a grant of 1,148 rupees.** 

Mr. Moure, Educational Inspector in Sind, says : — 

*^This system has made a fair start in tlie province. The Mission schools at Hyderabad and Kormchee 
have been examined undor the standards dating the year. The St. Patrick’s (Roman Catholic) School has 
since been examined, and the Maratlii School has been registered for examination. I consider that the intro- 
duction of this eyetem is calculated to exercise a very beneficial effect. The system of marking is minute ml 
tedious to the examiners, but it has its advantages. It enables a comparison fo be drawn between sc*hoob of 
the same class, and it thus inspires the masters and pupils with emulation. It moreover greatly assists the 
inspectorial staff, for after a school has once been examined and marked, it enables the inspector to judge at 
the next examination what progmsa a school has made during the year; and to private scholastic 
institutions it affords libeiul pecuniary assistanos, for want of which the efforts of many such schools arc 
retarded.** 

10. My own general report (jf the system would be, that it has exceeded my most sau* 

S iinc ei^ctations. , The remarks on the subject which I have introduced in my Annual 
eport for the past year are ae follows : — 

** From a departmental point of view, the i^stem U of course most satisfactory , for it stimulate^i the 
munageis of private schools to ficsh exertion in the improvement of their pupils ; it tends to the ci>n8tant 
xaisiiig and keeping up of tiio schools; it prevents the attention ot tesf-hers tieing concentrated on the best 
pupils to the neglect of others ; it relieves the inspecting officors of all res|N>nsibihty in stating liis * impies 
bions;’ it gives a reason for every increase or diniinntion of Governmental aid ; it is as liberal and yet an 
economical system, for not a rupee is paid except for actual progress in a pupil, and though an efficient sc hool 
may obtain undei the system a third of its expenses from Government, a hcIiooI must be exceptionally efficient 
to obtain a higher rate ot aid than tins. But os far as we ha\ e gone, the system appears to be not only 
popular With tills department, but also almost ecxually so uith the managers of private schools. There is 
no doubt that it will obtain consideiahle extension, and be producti\c of great good in the futuic. I shall 
cordially welcome every fresh advance which the system makes, being confident that, as long as it is properly 
administeied, it is a just system, and that il will tend to produce an amount of secular instraction which 
Government could not otlicrwise have produced except at for gieater cost. The grants hitherto awarded * for 
results * bavo been made to schools previously existing, and have* been almost confined to the large tovrns of 
Bombay and Poona ; but 1 already see traces of the action of the system in calling schools into existence. 
When the missionaiy- societies, railway companies, and analogous bodies have done their part in school 
extension under this system, the question will arise, how for the Native communities will take it up. And 
with regard to thh, it must be remembered that the grant-in-aid bystem implies effective school management 
by private bodies^ which implies local enlightenment; and therefore I would say that it would be tiardly 
wir to the people who bear the burden of a local cesi^ and arc eager for instruction, if Government ureie 
entirely to wait upon the development of a grant-in-aid system, especially in a country like this. I think 
that this system should for the present be looked on as subsidiary to the operations of Government, and 
should not be made to set aside the principle suggested above (nara. 29 of Annual Report), that an Anglo- 
Vernacular school should be provided for the people in every tolooka, and a high school in evety zillali, at 
the cost of the State.* There are two other considerations which 1 vould venture to submit in connection 
with OUT recent inauguration of the jo^ant-in-aid system that them are some things which we oau 

never look to this qystsm to supply lor Indio, namely, the introduction of higher learning and science ; *2nd, 
tb$t the development of the system will call imperativsly for the maintsnanoe of a high class of educationnl 
inapecton, and therefore for placing the euperior appointments of the educational service on a better footing 
thsm they hold at present.’* ’ 

11. Modifications in detail of the standards of examination will of course be suggested 
by ]»r»cttoe ; but. epeaking broadly. I ahould say that we have happily bit on just pro- 
portion of parents to the attainments of w^ara. It will be obserred that Major 
Waddiiutwi desiderates in bis report the addition of bistoiy and geography to the subjects 
of exammation. These snt^ts were at first omitted, from an Impmssioii* that they were 
to amne extent indefinite and thexefiwe unfitted to be included among standards of qualifi- 
oatim tor payments But on experienoe it has ^>peaTed that there would oe uo serious 
ohjeetioD to me inobunon of titese subjects, and Ooremmeat hare aooordingly sanetioqed a 
slight mo^fieation of Sdiedulas A and B. for this year’s use. Copy of turn Notifiuatiou. 
dsisd dth 4*000 1867, is aimezed. 
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256^ 

It was represented tontbe-^os^eiaail^ bj dliie]!Hfleeeatt,Bneed^JBd^ 
tfaet Hie re\nsed lailea* t^iiij^ . Hbeend »»> th^ QOiidiiHew^:^^ 

meet, the case of iM4i€M;^ yi«eii.:wi»t'b^ mioh ,edsoelih. eondd not he expected- 

duxiz^ their fi»t year to J^ve attained sufficient organieatioa to .Enable Hiem to obtfdit a 
fair share of aid on tbd;' pmud|de of paymeut-for-reeulte. Otovereattent^ talditt 'ihie oon- 
eideration into rietr, htw conceded tnat any ediool which can bO ahoi^ "toliatw beOn 
much wmted^ and td hare been established under difficulties, may, if &TO^p«1biy reported 
on, receive, ffir thci Bret year only, the half of its current ^^naes Iroea the State,, on the 
understanding that after the first year it will be dealt with according to > the 'ordinary 
rules. 


Appbkdix a. 


Educational. Depabtnubkt. 

The Honourable the Governor in Council is pleased to publish for gcmeral information 
the following Provisional Revised Rules for Gb:antB-in«Aid in the Bombay Presi- 
dency : — 

JFVorufona/ Revised Rules for Grttnts-‘in~Aid in the Sombatf Presidency on the System of 

Payment by Results. * 

Aid will henceforward be experimentally given to schools under recognised manage- 
ment, in accordance with the following rmes, which supersede those pmilished in the 
** Government Chizette’* of the 8th July 1658 and the 26th November 1863, and which 
will remain in force for two years ir(»|i the present date, being then subject to revision, 
as experience may show to be needed. 

1. The managers of schools who may be desirous of receiving aid from the State must, 
on their first application, be registered in the office of the Director of Public Instruction, 
at least six months before the commencement of the official year then next following. 

2. The application for registration must be accompanied by que or other of the forms 
appended (see Schedule C.), which must afibrd full infofmatiou on_ the points enume- 
rated. 

3. All registered schools will he inspected once during the official year by the Govern- 
ment inspecting officer, who will give notice to the managers beforehand of the probable 
time of examination. 

4. Provided, that if the inspecting officer on his visir- shall consider the arrangements 
of any school to be palpabW defective as regards accommodation, registry of attendance, 
or otherwise, he may decUne to examine, forwarding, however, a full report of his 
reasons for so declining to the Director of Public Instruction and the senool mana- 
gers. 

5. The inspecting officer will examine all pupils submitted to him, according to the 
standard for which they may be respectively jtresented (see Hcbedule A.), and will furnish 
the managers with a certificate of the number of pupils passed by him under each standard, 
and of the number entitled to capitation. 

6. The number of pupils presented for examination must in no case exceed the average 
number who have been in attendance daring the previous 12 months, and no pupil will 
be examined wlio has not attended the school for at least the one month immediately 
inreceding the examination. 

7. It is to be understood that no pnpil, except in European and Eurasian schoolsj shall 

be allowed to pass twice under the same standard, or to be examined for a omrtificate more 
than once during the official year. • 

8. No pupil will -be examined, or have his attendance counted in calcolatiug the average 
attendance, yho is below six or above^ 22 years oS age. 

9( .After each examination, the managers should forward to the educational inspector 
an ftbatract for ^Ihe amount to which they may be entitled under Standards Z. to V. of 
Schjtdule accompanied by tite certificate mentioned in Rule fi. 

1&'! fGHNofto fo#. matneulatum will onW be awarded to a stdiool Jlft.tlie ease, of boys who 
hasp ' stdiool fot^ two fi>LUjrears preoeffing. ? A|ipTi|Mij|>la«s on this aoooimt 

ahonlllHpi Pihsefor c£ Pnbho Instnmtmn by thp'tMisMqpan 

after the Mat|r%^ation Exasahsttima^ accoaipamed in ea^ ease by a oepy of the Unlye^ 
03 VpoRtifioate, and an. iMCdhentioafied s tat ai n egt ef the attesndanea- aittihft 

sefiool." 


11. Sefaobls 





H7 


11 . iBit the State cannot, wdi^ tliey elect to 

reitoimoe for 6 *amfaMrtii^ under tliese rtclee. Skit this isarovieo is 

Aoiin atty 1^7 meant to affiset dm alki^^ ma^e by the State to 8 ol£ei:^* !qr{dii^ 


12. JkSA :ine 7 ^ slanted above rules to such private MtaShls as are 

conrideveft by the Bdnoaaoii^^ to be under proper management. 

1 ^* All sobools reeriving aid from the State under the above ndes will be mi^rirAd to 
fiirnirii aU ririrami nalJbd IbV 

14. It is to be clearly understood that grants cannot b e claimed under the above rules 
irrespective of the cSrcumstances of the case and the limits of the sum at the disposal of 
Qovernmeut. Bhould amnmt be in sei^ case refused, the reasons for rrfusal will be 
communicated to the aj^E&uuits, and will also be pnbtiriied in the Administration .Report 
of the Educational Ikepartment. 

(simed) A. Gratit, 

Director of .Public Instruction, Rombay. 


SCHSOULB A. 

Stakdards op Exavixation. 

Ftfr JSuropean and Eurasian Schools* V. Standard— 


1. Standard, 

1st llend.— Multiplication Tables and Simple 
Addition. 

3nd Head.— Reading easy child’s book and 
writing words of one syllable. 

TI. Standard, 

Ist Head. — Arithmetic, First Four Rules. 

3ncl Head.— Reading easy narrative, 
ard Head.— Writing large hand. 

TTl. Standard. 

Jst H ead.— Aritljmetic to Rule of Three inclu* 
sivo, 

2rid Head. — Writing fair small hand. 

:trd Head. — 

(if ) Repetition of 1 00 lines of oaasy poetry. 

(h) Reading as of a nowsfmper, 

4th Head. — Writing to dictation from ilie 
same. 

IV. Standard. 

Ist Head.— Matliematjcs — 

(«f) Arithmetic to Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions. 

(h) Euclid to the lOtb Proposition, 1st Book. 
(c) Algebra up to Multiplication and Sub- 
traction. 

2nd Head.— English — 

(a) Reading and oxphmation of easy English 
classics. 

(h) Ueoitatioti of classical poetry (COO lines), 
(c) Dictation, including handwriting. 

{d) Oramtnar, Rules of Syntax. 

3rd Head. — Second language, i* eitiier Latin, 
Sanscrit, or any vernacular language. 
Written translation into English of easy 
sentences. 

V. Standard. 

1st Head*— MatJiematic#— 

(a) Aii^bineiiC:6otn|^ete witl) MemnrMion. 
(&) JBuedid, let ' .Bomt with Simple Deduo 
tions. 

(e) Algebra to £t|uatiQns. 
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find Head. — English — 

Paraphrase of Enfilish poolry. 

(6) Grammar and analysis of sentences. 

(c) Composition on a given subject. 

3rd Head. — ^Second language, i e., either Latin 
Sanscrit, or any vernacular language. 

Written translation into .English from 
any ordinary school book, and vice 
ver^a» 

VI. Standard. 

Matriciilarion iu the University of Bombay. 

Ar.jB. — Under each of the 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
standards, pupils may be allowed to pass twice, 
but not more than twice. 


Far A,nijUfV€rnacvJlar Srhoola. 

I. StandfU'd. 

1st Head. — Arithmetic, Four Simple Rules. 

2nd Head. — English — 

{ii) Reading of Ist and 2nd Books with ex- 
planation. 

Spelling easy words, 

(c) \V riling large hand. 

3rd Head. — Veniaoulai' — 

(«/) Reading 3rd Book with explanation. 

(h) Writing easy words. 

' II. Stfmdaid. 

1st Head.— Arithmetic- 

Reduction and Four Com pound Rules. 

2nd Head.— English— ** 

(а) Reading and explaining drd Book. 

(б) Writing half>text. 

Cc) Gnimmar. Parts of Sfieech. 9 

(d) Written translation into ^glirii of easy 
sentences. 

avd H«ad.— V«TOttcalar— 

, Y<i) Reading 4tUi Book with expitftiation. 

?A) Writing. , 

"'(ej^Otummar, Deeleni^oiw» end Conjnga* 

'Clone. 


Tc a 4 



pAm^ 




11^0 

Ifk Head. — ArithipelSi^*^ 

To Simple Proportion and Interest in- 
cluftivei - 

2nd HeBd 0 ~Kiig}iab~ 

(e) Rttdi^ 4tli iBook 'with vivd race expla- 
nation, in Englifili or vernacular. 

(b) Paraififi: easy tteotences. 

Xe) Writing fcir fcmall hand. 

ard Headc-— Vernacular- 

fa) . Keadiiiir senior school books with expla- 
nation. 

Writing easy sentences to dictation. 

(c) Basjr parsing. 

<c/) Written translation into English from any 
orclinaiy school book. 

IV. Standard. 

1st Head.— Mathenaatics— 

(c) Arithmetic up to Compound Proportion^ 
and Vulgar and Heciinol Fractions. 

(i) Euclid. To the end of the loth Propo- 
sition, 1st Book. 

(r) Algebra. Multiplication and Subtraction. 
2nd Head. — English— 

(c) Reading senior school books with ex- 
planation. 

(6) Dictation, including hand-writing. 

(c) Grammar; common rules of Syntax. 

3rd Head. — Vernacular — 

(a) Translation from English into Vernacular, 

or rice versd^ of any senior scdiool book. 

(b) Writing to dictation from the same. 

(c) Grammar of sentences. 

V. Standard. 

let Hoad. — Mathematics — 

(a) Arithmetic complete. 

(A) Euclid^ 1st Book, with Simple Deduc- 
tions. 

(/') Algebra to Simple Equations. 

2nd Hoad. — English. 

(a) Reading and explanation of the simpler 
English classics. 

(A) Paraphrase. 

{c) Grammar and analysis of seiiteuces. 

3rd Head. — Vernacular. 

(a) IVanslation from English into Vernacular, 
or vice «er»d. 

(A) Paraphrase of Vernacular poetry taken 
from ordinary school books. 

(c) Vernacular Grammar and Idioms. 


yi. Standard, . 
HatricidAjiidiii ; 

Af.B.-— The aaaioitiMc^i uitder l3ie IV. and 
y. Standaidis wllib^ W In English. 

I^or Vernacular 

L Standard/ 

1st Head.t 0 .-Arithmetic, Addition and Muttiidi- 
cation Tables, 

2nd Head.— Writing syllables. 

8rd Head.— Reading 1st and 2nd Bookc^ 

II. Standard. 

1st Head.— Arithmetic. Four Simple rules. 

2nd Head. 

(a) Writing simple words. 

(A) Reading and expln^ation of 3rd Book. 

III. Standard. 

1st Head.— Arithmetic up to Rule of Three. 

2nd Head. — Writing to dictation from a senior 
school book. 

drd Head. — Reading and explanation of 4th 
Book. 

IV. — Standard. 

1st Head. — Arithmetic complete. 

2nd Head. — Vernnoular. Writing from dicta- 
tion. 

3rd Head. ^ 

(a) Reading current Vernacular literature, in- 
cluding newspapers. 

(A) Paraphrasing Vernacular poetry taken 
from ordinary school books. 

4th Head. 

(a) Vern^^cttlar Grammar. 

N.B ^ — Portuguese schools will be entitled 
to the same grants as Vernacular and Anglo- 
veruacular schools. As regards these, the 
words “ Portuguese ” and Anglo-Pertu- 
guese” may bo revjd throughout the Rules 
and Schedules foi Vernacular and Anglo- 
vernacular. 

(signed) A. Grant, 

Director of Publin Instruction, 
Bombay. 


Schedule B. 

GbANTS to PUBILtS PASSED UXDEB THE SEVERAL STANDARDS. 
JFor European and Eurasian Scfpifoh. 













For Vernacular Schools. 


j 

let Head. 

2nd Head. 

;}rd Head. 

4th Head. 

Totax.. 




iU. i 

Rs, 

R$. 

JtM. 

Ss. 

I. 

Standard - 

m 

1 

m m m 



1 

II. 

u * 

m 

1 1 

1 

m m m 

^ m m 

2 

III. 

9f 

m 

1 

1 

1 

m m m 

8 

IV. 

9r 

m 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 


With capitation allowance of 8 annaa on the 


average attendance of pupils during the year. 


N.B.—lSo capitation ailoti^nce will be granted to private schools admitted to aid under Rule 12. 
Nor will any school be. entitled to capitation allowance, as an Anglo^vernacular schooli which does 
not educate pupils up to the 3rd Anglo«vernacuIar standard. 


Director 


(signed) A. Orant^ 
of Jpublic Instruction, Bombay. 


SCH£DI£L£ C. 


Form L — For Schools under recognised Management. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

Ldcallt|r, 

Desortption of School 

Pertons 

reapoiiiible for its 

Msnsgemont. 

Average 

Annual 

Expend'ture 

on 

Secular 

Education. 

Probable Nnmber 
of Pupils that 
Will beprcientad 

Eanmination under 
eoch Standard 
at the Inspection 
or Matriculation 
Examination 
during the Year 
for which a 
Grant is requested: 

RsxAaxs. 

1 

' ? 
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1 

el 

i 

> 

'jt 

<>> 

























Apj^ekdix (C.) 

Memobandum by Sir A. Grants Bart.^ Director of Public Instruction, Bombay 
(No. 1375, dated 29th September 1866). 

In order to give the greatest possible explicitness to the Provisional Bevised Buies for 
Grants- in-aid at present in force, the folloAving notes on Schedules A.a.nd B. are published 
for tihe information and guidance of school managers and of inspecting officers. 


A.-^NotE 6 on Standards of Examination in Schedule A. of the Grant-in-Aid Bevised 

Buies. 

Eubopean Schools. 


Isi Standard. 

1st Head. — Simple Addition to be done on slates. 

2nd Head.— Writing words of one syllable. Tliss is to be merely a test of penmanship, as shown 
in the forniuttcn of letters. Copy boots previously done to be submittea. In case 
of doubt, but not otherwise, the inspector will make the child write in bis presence, 
either in a copybook or on a slate. 

Easy Cliild’s Book to be a book of one syllable, brought by the inspector. Only reading, and not 
exjilanation, to be required. 

2ad Standard. 


1st Head. — ^First four simple rales are meant. 

2nd Head. — Reading easy narrative, i. e.^ a story book (such as Edgeworth’s Ei^y Lessons), to be 
brought by tlio inspector, A general understanding of the narrative to be implied. 

8rd Head.— Copybooks to be submitted ; in case of doubt, writing in presence of the inspector to 
be called for. 


^ 3rd Standard. , 

let Head. — ^This is meant to include Four Compound Rules, Reduction, and Simple Riile«of Three, 
involving whole numbers. ^ 

2nd Head.— Copybooks to be submitted. 

8rd Hcad.<«-(<r) No remark required. 

(6) Narrative or nows portion of a newspaper (to be brought by th® inspector) is here 
^ implied, witlj general understanding of the meaning. 

4fli fiead^— llmting to dictation 10 lines. 


I 


* 4fA Standard. 

l,t ’ ( .7 Xmpl^ Mjno .lapaBt of Aiitbmetio as in Standard lYl.^:ndth .the addition of 

^ Greatest Cooisaon jMeasnre, Leatt Common Multiple!^ 'Ptiaedee, Proportiwi oont- 
plete>..«ad ¥tdgar and Decimal Fractions, 
m,! ijyinaHc. 

'■ Xey ImpiisB Addition, Sabtraction, and Midtiplientioay both oPIiitq[ms and Praodona 
— "•’4a-^Mgetea. 

•. Sad 



i'«n7 of tike folloviiig' 'ek ewd^^vS'Woribi^ 

. .'iat Ae dboretiott' foito Ctoldotritfa^t^ JomWMBi’Sfkor Maeattla7*s 
]H 9 m )Nr poaogr} JIataf# Woikt, Pope*« Bomer, SonAe;*# «f Neleon, 

. €)owpeAr*aPaeti7. An^ lMVtsoiB of the. botik eeleoted to be id tbe choice 
biepeotor. P^ufy- aeiaiireto mdentendiDg of tbe^peae^. Mad to be 
required. 

(h) CloM^ t*oMrf,^.i. ae.aieatioiied m (be Iwt eab^dieuion. 

(e) DiMatioa. Ten Boee of tome easy Eogliah olawio a* above speeded. The erndog 
to.be olear ’and corrent. 

(d), Praeti'oal knowledge, of (he rnlee of Syntax to be required, as shown by parttagaDy 
-pordOa-enTtbe linea of poetiy broaght up &r redtaticm* 


hrd Head. — ■ Tranaladoh to be made of six aentences not before aeen by the candidate. In the 
ease of Latin and Sanskrit the sentences to be snob as those io an ordinary 
DeWtns. In the case of a vernacular ^(tnage, the sentences to be such as in 
4di Departmental Marath|Sook, or 6tb Gojarathi Book, of the Government 
departmental serin, or as bI the easy portions of the Bsgh-o>Baliar. 




6th Standards 


1st Hcad.-*(<i) Implies tho same amount as in Standard IV*, with the addition of Interest, Discount, 
Stocks* Profit and Loss, Insurance, &c .9 Square and Cube Roo^ and Arifiimetical 
Mensuration of Areas and Solids. 

(h) No remark. , 

(c) Imp^es the same amount of Algebra as Standard IV., with Division, Greatest Com-* 
mon Measure* Least Common ^Multiple, Involation and Evolution, Square Root, 
and Simple Equation of all kinds. 


^nd Head.*— (n) Ten lines to be selected for paraphrase out of a portion of not less than 1 ,000 lines 
brought up bv the candidate. 

(h) No remark. 

(c)' Implies short essays, or letter-writing on simple subjects. Good sense and taste in 
the matter of the composition* as well as correctness in expression and writing to 
be taken into consideration. 


fird Head* — - Two passages to he translated, of about 15 lines each* one passage to be of prose, 
and one of poetiy. In Sanskrit, books like the liitopodesh and the Sbanskar 
RattiaVttl will be accepted* at the disci*etion of school managers. In Latin, books 
like Eutropius Cornelius Nepos, and the easier books of Ovid. ' In Vernacuktr 
languages, books like the Gth Marathi and 7th Gujaratbi Book of tho deport- 
mental series* 

The piece for translation from English to consist of 16 lines of the simplest 
style of narrative. 


Akolo-Veunaculau Schools. 


Is^ StandariL 

let Bead. — No remark. 

5Snd Head.— *No remark. 

8rd Head.— (o) No remark. 

(6) Authenticated copybooks to be submitted ; in case of doubt, writing in the pre- 
sence of the inspector to be called for« 

4ib Head.— (rt) In reading Gujaratbi, the ith book should he understood. 

(6) Implies copybook writing* in Marathi, of Balbodh and Moni : in GujarathL of 
Balbodh and Gujarathi. 

2nd Stofidardm 

1st Head.— No remark. 

I 

Sad Hfwd ■— (e) Im|9io8 Book IIL, Part I., of departmental aeries, or any analogous book. 

"* Implies copybooks. 

Implies dwtingubhing ports of speech in the piece read. 

Implies six sentences (of obont six words each) in which no difference of idiom ia 
involved. • , 

Sid Hejidt^a) Implies 0th Gcjarathi Book.' 

(h) Good Balbodh sftd Modi, or Gujarathi writing (on sheets of paper or slatee) to be 

submitted. 

(c) To be tested iik oonnectien with die riding, involves knowledge of pasta Of iqteadi, 
. ee well ea>^toclen*ion and conjugation. 

Snf StamdarA ^ « 

'1st atad. — Tmjpdies the sanote amount of arithmetio as in Standard II., witk'ihe addition, of 

Propertioit ahd Shtt]de Interest. V 

knd Implies BookTi., Part II., .of departmental series, 4th Bpok of Irish series, or any 

analogoos book. « 

(i) Implies parsing, with rofteonce to accidence only, of easy sentences selected from 

.. the bpok read* . . . 

(e) Balsd copybocks to he nfoioitted. 
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«6a BAmmm 

ard HeaiL«^(a) Impltet stli and or 6tli and 7tli Oiyandad .Booing of da aericiL 

or any aiiiddg4nia''b^^ -■ 

(b) Inmliaa wridnK 10 Unaa« Senteacet to be raefa bbwo^ in tbe ard or 4rh Harathi 

o (itfa or .ath iaajaradii) Books* * : 

(o) To be ^ted in eoniicictioh with the reading. 

(d) Impliee a trandstion of about la lines from any prose part 'in ,Bie Ord or 4ih 
MaratlH l(4tii or 5tb Gujaratbi) Books. 

4t& Standards 

1st Head«<^(u) Implies the same amount of ariibmetic as Jn Standard IIL, with the addition of 
Compound Proportion Greatest Common Measure, Least Common MuUple, 
Practice, and Vulgar and Decimal Fradtions. 

(h) No remark. 

\e) Implies Addition, Subtraction and Multiplication, both of Integers and Fractions, 
in Algebra. . :i. 

^nd Head. — (a) Implies Book III., Part Ik, of departmental series, or analogous books. 

{bS Implies writing 10 lines, to be selected from the same book in good current hand. 

(c) To oe tested in conjunction with reading. 

8rd Head.*— (o) Implies a translation of 16 lines form the two highest school-books, in' some ver- 
nacular or English series ; the translation to be from or into English at the option 
of the inspector. 

(6) Implies writing a passage of 10 lines from 6th and 6tii Marathi, or 6th or 7th 
Gujaratlii Books. 


6f A Standard. 


Ist Hoad. — Qt) Implies the same amount of arithmetic as in Standard IV., with the addition of 
Compound Interest, Profit and Loss, Stocks, Insurance, &c., Square and Cube 
Root, Mensuration of Areas and Solids. 

(A) No remark. 

(c) Implies the sume amount of Algebra as in Standard V., for European schools. 


2nd Head . — (al 




Implies tlie same as Standard IV., 2nd head, for European schools. 
As in Standard V., 2nd head (/r) fur European schools. 

No remark. 


8rd Head. — («) Implies isllnes from some such book as^'Lifo of Socrates,*’ or Arabian Nights” 
(in Marathi), or « Lite, of Columbus ” (Giijarathi), to be selected by the inspector, 
and some easy English prose classjo, at the option of the inspector. 

(b) Implies parapbrasc of from 10 to 15 lines, according to the length of the metre. 

(c) Implies correction of wroug sentences and thorough grammatioal analysis. 


Veknacular Schools. 
1st Standard. 

Ist Head.«-*Native tables (complete) are implied. 

2nd Head.—* Writing to dictation on slates. 

8rd Head. — No remark. 


2nd Standard. 

1st Head.— No remark. 

Snd 

Zrd Standard. 

1st Head.— Inmlies the same amount as in Standard TI. (above), with the addition of four Compound 
Buies, Reduction and Simple Proportion. 

2nd Hoad. — Implies 1 0 lines from 4th Book Marathi (or 5th Gujarathi series). 

8rd Head.— Implies reading and exjilanation of the same. 

ah Standard. ^ * 

1 st Head.— No remark. 

2nd Head.**-lmplies 10 lines from the two highest books of vernacular series or any vemaoular 
newspaper. 

8rd He8d.— (o^mplies explanation of the matter read. 

f ^ (iLlmplies paraphrase of poetical pieces in 4th Marathi or 6th Gtgarathi Book, 6 or 6 
lines lo be paraphtai^. 

4ih tested in opnnecticm with reading, knowledge of Dodoba’e Iwger Grammar, or 

' some analogous book implied. 





' £f<~G«iniiiuUi fqr P««Rfag wider Stau4^^ in Sdieid^e A, 

ItL' Kb dijOid to be emnined onder.tbe'lMBda of inof» then (meetandud. ^ 

Sad. Te,peM wid«r any bead, a obiM nittit dbtoin eno'tbird of the aprgr^^fo inaiSca giyetf* for 
umt bead, 'and one-foni^ of thb niarlce 'aMigtied to eadi ettbAivinoa of that liaad. 

drd. 13ia foUowing ie the maskaimi of nwirlu to each bead and eub'diTiaion :— 


let Bfaadard— 

let Head 
Sad Head 


Snd Standard — 

let Head 
Snd Head 
8rd Head 


8rd Standard-— 

« 

let Head 
Snd Head 
8rd Head— -I 


4fo Head 


u 


iBt Standard — 

1st Hoad 
3nd Hoad — (a) 

8rd Head — (a) 

CO 

Snd Standard- 

let Head 
Snd Head— 

(c) 

8rd Head — [oj 

S 

.drd Standard-— 

l8t Head 
2nd Head 



3rd Head — (a) 

(0 


iBt Standard— 


StTBOraAK SCHOOLB. 


100 

100 


100 

100 

100 


4t& Standard— 

iBt Head— (a) 

(i) 

U 

2nd Hoad— (tf) 

(i) 

(e) 

(d) 

8rd Head 
6th Standard — 


50 

26 

25 

35 

15 

25 

25 

100 






1st Head — (a) 


- 40 





(h) . 


m • 30 

m 


- 

- 100 

(c\ 


- 80 

- 


- 

- 100 

2nd Head — (oi 


- 36 

m 


- 

- 25 

(6) - 


- 85 

m 


- 

• 76 

(«) - 


• 30 

• 


- 

- 100 

Srd Head - 


- 100 


Anglo-VebnacuxoAu ScnooieS. 

3rd Standard -^contmuBct. 

100 I 3rd Head — (c) 

60 

25 

26 
60 
40 


100 

40 

15 

15 

80 

50 

20 

30 


100 

50 

30 

20 

40 

15 


) 

4th Standard — 

Ist Head— (a) 
(6) 
(c) 

2nd Head— (a) 
(6) 
(c) 

8rd Head— (a) 

?l 

fith Standard— 

iBt Head — (e) 

2nd Head — (a) 


Brd Head 



'VEitKAciTi^ii.B Schools. 


let Head 
Snd Head 
ar& Head 


Sad Standard— 

1»t Head 
Htod— f a) 




- 100 
« 100 
- 100 


- 100 
- 25 
. 75 


3rd Standard— 

iBt Head 
2nd Hoad 
ard Head 

4th Standard— 

1st Head 
2nd Head 
Brd Head— (a) 
16) 

4th Head 


15 

80 


50 

25 

25 
40 
30 
30 
60 

26 
25 


40 

80 

80 

36 

35 

80 

30 

40 

80 


100 

100 

100 


100 

100 

50 

60 

100 


JlToie an Schedule B.— By the term “avo^e attendance” is to be nm 


daily attendaBoe of pupils 
central diTiBiony be adopted* 
tional IitBpeotos^ Cientrm Ittrieion. 


y the term **aTorage attenaence" is to ne nnoersiaMi the average 
It ie reeoniniended mat forms of a registiy, sndi ae those used in the 
Copies of these forme may be obtained on application tC' the Ednoa- 


(signed) il. Oroiif» 

Direetor of PnUie Iii8truction> Bombay. 
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■■•' 'Apbwtdix (E.) 


El»pr 0 ATlOlIAX. Dbpabtkxnt. . 

The.fcdk>wiQg Notiflcatioa is nablished in otmtinnaiion and correction of thnt iuned in 
the ** Gp-vononent Gnoette” of nie 23rd May 1867 


JProoisioual Revised Rules for Grants-in-Aid in the Bombay Prestdeni^. 

The following additions to, and moditications of, Sohedulea A. and B. of the Provisioaal 
Revised Rales for Grants-in-Aid, pablished in the Govemmont Gasette" of the let March 1606^ 
ha^e been approred by the Right Honourable the Governor in Coanoil, and will henoeforth be 
ao^ on ; all other parts of the rules in question remaining for the present unaltered. 


ir 


Schedule A* 

Standards of Examination. 


JFbr European and Eurasian Schools. 

In Standakb add 5tli Head-:- 

(n) Outlines of Histo^ of India. 

(b) Geography of Asia. 

In Stanbahd IV., add 4th Head—* 

(a) Outlines of History of England. 

(&) Geography of Europe. 

In Standaub V., add 4th Head— ^ 

Outlines of Universal Historye 
rM General map-drawing. 

(c) Physical Geography. 

For Anglo^ Vernacular Schools. 

In Stanbarb II«, add 4th Head— 

(a) Local historv (u e., history of the pro- 
vince, &c.) 

(h) Gecjgraphy of India. 

In Stanbarb III., add 4th Hoad— 

«) Outlines of HiBt 9 ry of India. 
h) Geography of Asia. 


In Stanbarb IV., add 4th Head— 

(a) Outlines of History of England. 

(&) Geography of Europe. 

In Stanbarb V., add 4th Head— 

(tf) Outlines of Universal History. 

(/>) Genera] map-drawing. 

(c) Physical Geography. 

For Vernacular Schools. 

In Stanbarb II., add drd Head- 

Definitions of Geography, and Elementary 
Geography of the Presidency. 

In Stanbarb HI., add 4th Head — 

(a) Local history (t. e., history of the pro* 

vince, &c. 

(b) General Elementary Geography. 

Ik Stanbarb IV. to drd Head, add— 

(c) Vernacular Grammar. 

And for 4th Head, substitute— 

(a^ History of Irdfa. 

(b) Map-drawing of India. 


Schedule (B.) 

Grants to Pupils Passed under the several Standards. 

• * 

Far European and Eurasian Schools. 



iBt Head. 

2nd Head. 

8rd Head. 

4th Head, j 

6tii Head. 

Tovat. 

-1 • r - * 


StatUm. . . 

, lts. a. p. 
S — , 

Ms. a. p. 

S 

JRs. a. p. 
6 - -. 

jSJBjBj 

jtt. a. fk 

ft «■ 

Jte. -m, B. 
M > - 

■muo xyj . . 

W - 

Id - - 

10 - - 

10 - - 


,eo - - 

BSMW 

M - - 

M - - 

20 - - 

20 - - , 


’M - i. 
















aiBs 


Sdioola. 


l» ' * 



1st Head. 

, Snd Haad. 

8rd Head. 

4th Head. 

' ''Totaxm ' 

Btsndard 

II. - - 

Jb, «. p. 

6 - 

lb. a. pw 

2 6- 

Bf. a. p. 

■ 

2 - - 

i 

1 St, a, p. 

i « - - 

1 

dBe. Jle 

8 - - 

Ditto 

III. - 

8 - _ 

8 - - 

! S - - : 

8 - - 

12 - - 

Ditto 

IV. - - 

• " 7 

6 - - 

6 - - 

5 - - 

21 - - 

Ditto 

V. - - 

8 - • 

8 - 

7 - - 

7 - - 

80 - - 



For Yemacnlar Schools. 



*4 

iBt Head. 

2od Head. 

8rd Head. 


Totai. 

Standard 

II. - 

£f. a. p, 

1 - - 

iZ«. a, p. 

. - 8 - 

jRs* a. Pm 
- 8 - 

Jb. a. jE». 

MSt Op Pm 

2 - - 

Ditto 

III. - 

- 12 - 

- 12 - 

- 12 - 

- 12 - 

8 - - 


iV''.B.»-The above prescribed additions to Standards IV. and V., for Enropcan and Eurasian 
schools, will be applicable to examinations for special allowances, presented in Government 
notification of 27th February 1867. 

By order, &c. 

(signed) C. <7oime, 

6 Jane 1807. Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 


BESOLtr'rioit by the Honourable Board ; dated 3rd September 1867. 

This report shows that^ in Ibe first year of the operation of the revised Ghrant-in-aid 
Buies, 34 schools, 31 of which had not previously received assistance from the State, have 
obtained a grant. The full extent to which the Government was liable on the examina- 
tion of these schools was 43,384 rupeoa The actual grants amounted to 23,889 rupees, 
and it is satisfactory to know that not a singlo complaint against Ihe results oi the 
esmminations has been received from the school managers. 

Seventeen additional applications for grants have been received in the second year. It 
wMl be a matter for future report how far the system bos operated to increase the scope 
of existing institutions, and to call new ones into existence. It will also be interesting if 
in iiiture the director will divide the schools receiving grants into— 

I. Mission schools. 

II. Schools for the secular and religious education of Christians. 

III. Schools for purely secular education. 

The information .may heaven in a table framed nearly according to that in paragraph 6 
of the present r^iort. 

A copy of this report should bo sent to tho Government of India, with refcrcuoe to 
llr. Secretary Bayley's le^rf No. 1647, of the 21st of December last, and to the 
Seoretaiy of State. ^ 


A. J*. ffowellf Bsq., Under jSeeretaxy to the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment, to the Secretary to- the Govemmmit of Bombay; No. 6071, date^2nd October 
, 1867. 


*Q afiknowle4ge the veoeipt of the report upon the firet year’s worMng of 
Bolesnow in force in .the I^emdeiKgr of Bombay, vpib the resedutiem of 
um Goveaunent of Bomhay thovemb suhOtitted in your letter. No. 66, dated the Mh 
attimg , , 

I. 1 4 ' -.3. Tho 
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but no confident -<siQ)'-be fbnned of Ibe eoOuAnv'UjBd Sfilkdniu^uf qm eyttom 

untU Govenuttwtniis longer euperience-^ lie voi^k^ii^ j|^,^exifUotj^ir/ClTfnt^^ opinion 
-of tbe (^etetn » the governor C^n^' in pbu^ i^dpef^ it iti qonf^ to 
fiur ae xegarde tbe^ffoape^ of the dasa of adiodle it ie intendw , 

3. The OoTen^ 'Oenei^ in Coundl would wish to be infinemed whmmk; bj " 4 [irivate 
edioole** (pucegMpb 10) is meant edmols which are supported miuiltT by mtwte sub* 
scriptipni ' or ' didowments, and are under '^^vate as distinguished zroui OeVetnment 
management so« the grant to them of Government aid is quite regulmr. Biti it is 
presumed that the CJovemment of Bombay would not consider as eligible ISw grants>in^ 
md sehools which are sources of profit to individuals, and, in faot, merely ^vate speoulap 
tpon s which yield a profit to their proprietors over and above a reasonable Ba]^,'inMnmoh 
as the prinaple of the grant-in-aid system is that (Government expenditure is only 
inoun^when the locd income is inadequate to meet the absolutely necessary outlay. 


From C. Cfonne, Esq., Secrotaiy to the Government of Bombay, to the Undw Secretary 
to the GJovernment of India, llome Department ; No. 76, dated 8th November 1867. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of yoUr letter. No. 6071, dated tlm 2nd 
ultimo, communicating the views of the Government of India on the aubjort of the Grant- 
in-aid Kules now in force in the Presidency' of Bombay, and also inquinug*whether by 
** private schools *’ is meant schools which arc supported mmnly by priviite snbscnptioiis 
or endowments, and arc under private, as distinguished from Government, management. 

2. With reference to this inquiry, I am to transmit, for submission to his ExoclJenoy 
tlie Governor General in Council, the accompanying copy of a letter. No. 2147, dated 
the 26t|i ultimo, from the Director of Public Instruction, and to express the concurreuoe 
of this Government in the views of Sir A. Grant. 


"Lsttsr of Uoder 
Seorstary to CSo- 
vwmnsnt of India, 
No. 0071, dated 2nd 
Ootobor 1807. 


-ifit.l2. Aid may 
olw be muted 
under the above 
xolee to mob private 
■dbook u am eonsi- 
dseed Wthe £duoa- 
fleoal Department 
to be nnaer proper 
nmnsgement. 


From Sir A. Grant, Bart., Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, to the Secretary 
to the Government of Bombay; No. 2147, dated 26th October 1867. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the Resolution of Government, No. 622, dat^ 
21flt instant, forwarding the sentiments and instruotions of the Government m 
regard to the first yeaPs working of the Grant-in-aid Rules now in force m the Bombay 
Presidency. 

2. In rej>ly to paragraph 3 of the letter forwarded, I beg to state, for the information of the 

(Governor General in Council, that the terms “ private schools ” in paragraph 1 0 of my report 
on tlio working of the Grant-iu-aid Rules is meant simply to designate schools under 
private os distinguished from Government management. , 

3. In Article 12 of the provisional (Grant-in-aid Rules the term is used in a different 
sense to indicate schools managed by private individuals as distinguished from^ schools 
under recognised management, t. e., under the management of missionary societies or 
similar bodies. 

4. Schools kept and managed by individuals are treated under the nUes ^diffmrentiy 
from schools under “ recognised management.” A different form of application for aid 
is prescribed for them. {See Schedule C. of the Rules.) A closer sorutmv of their exact 
character and position is required before any application with regard to them can be en- 
tertained. This department is fully alive to the principle that schools which are merely 
private speculations for the profit of individuals, are not eligible for grants from Govern- 
ment. 


The only instance in which a grant has as yet been made to a'school kept and mana^d 
W a private individual has been that of the Poena seminiwy, kept by the late Rev. Mr, 
(Cassidy, a hard-working Baptist clergyman, who was m^ing a bare subsistence put ot a 
school for European and Eurasian boys of the lower or middle c^ses. This “hom 
BuppUcd 8 great want at Poona, and we loss of Mr. Cassidy, who is now deoeaew, will 
he much felt by tlie community. A grant to such a whool under tiie system pf p^- 
ments for refults ha8,^rsr, tiie effect of rsiring by its stimulus the whole ohareefcw of the 
-intttrudtjpD m the school; and eecondlj/, it may enable the manager of the sohoel to enif 
pipy additional teachers, -and thus to benefit the pupils who are supposed te belong to a 
^an not ahl| to afford koge sehobliug fees. 

& jUtether kind iff private sdiool would he, in my onmloii, advatitafiloowiiy brought 
wader tiiiistprant-m-wd system ; I. mean the indigmiouB sonoola tiirOugTOiit the', oonntty. 
ptewtf^taftr refnlii^^ ^di achools would be the moat ^ induaim a 

wid^piead adoption of these standards iff instruction which oxperienoe nmws to be' w 
for the peo^ iff this oountry. TTie payments to indigeiiottaeohoels nnderver^iuw 
standards woulnbei^ tbrnnaelVes small. They covdd not imunmt to any oonnderalne 



mnm jg,. jugfigTe g iiitev wSthcmt iwwriito fwodnoed in iSte mean time ei ha^ ^Bffludon of 
tiM^rngiaim end af &afaita of ^fitaftline end Order. 

7« l^ow^ever, edmitting en^ ichool kept by. a private individaal to 1 &e» 4 pi:{Vilege 

cif emaninedi fbr a grant, 1 ehonld reqnire-— 

1st. To be .faUy satisfied about the charaotert auteeedmits, and ohjeeto of the 
sehofd saanager. 

2nd. That lus pufals wwe not a' dass fully able to remunerate bis exert|o&s by 
' adbool fees. 

3rd. That he could ibow trustworthy registers of the attendance of his pupils fior 
some tiwiA past, so as to prevent his obtaining payments for scholars who had imbibed 
their knowledge elsewhere. . 

TVith these provisos I think that the system of payment for results may be with ad- 
vantage extended to private schools. 

Seported to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India. 


XV. 


I^HOIiABSHXPS IN Coi.l.BaKS IN TUB PUNIAB. 

Rrmn 21 JET. Thorreiont £eq.. Secretory to the Government of the Punjab, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home department ; No. 255, dated 3rd May, 
1865. 

I AXC directed to submit for the favourable consideration of the Supreme Government, 
copy of a letter No. 151, dated 20th ultimo, from the Director of Public Instruction, 
applying fbr an increase to the scholarship allowance of the Lahore and Delhi Colleges ; 
and to state that the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor supports this application. 

2. The usual tabular statement is forwarded. 


Prom the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, to the Secretary to the Government 
of the Punjab ; No. 151, dated 20th April 1865. 

Bt orders of the Supreme Government in the Home Department, under dale the 15th 
April 1864, sanctioning establishments for the Lahore ana Delhi Colleges, 200 rupees 
per mensem in all, t. e., 100 rupees for for each college, were passed on account of scholar- 
shms. This allowance enabled me to retain at college nearly all the students who matri- 
ouiated in December 1863, but it will not, of course, suffice to pay for the scholarships of 
'Ae fresh batch of students, who have since matriculated in December 1 864, and are now 
also pursuing their college course. 

2. I have, tlierefore, entered in the Imperial Educational Budget for 1865-66, 400 
rupees in all, 200 rupees for each college on account of scholarships ; but as the 
amount is included among fixed charges, 1 understand from the Civil Paymaster tlwt the 
express sanction of the Supreme Government to the increase of expenditure under this 
bead will be needed before he can pass the additional sums. 

3. I now beg that the Government of India may be solicited to sanction the proposed 

increase to coDego Bcholarships of 200 rupees per mensem for the year 1 865—66, and 
that a rimtlar increase may be allowed in each of the two years succeeding that, so that 
there may be a provision of 100 rimees per mensem in each college for each of the four 
olasseB, which must be eventually termed, if these institutions are to fulfil their object of 
premiring students for the B.A. degree. The number of classes will not exceed four 
^muess it be found possible hereafter to retain students for the further honour exomina- 
rions required of candidates for the M. A. degree, on which it is needless to speculate at 
present), as only one class is formed each year out of the students who matriculate 
annually, imd students who, at the end of these 2nd and 4th years in college, are unable 
to pass i^ir Pirat. Arts imd B.A. Exanunations cannot be, advanced higher, while those 
who ptusf the latter examination will have completed their ordinary college course, and 
will start on their future careqir in life. Thus, when the colleges are in full working 
order, with four dasses in each, the whole cost of scholarahips will be 800 rupees peir 
mensem, or 400 rupees for each college. * 

4. The sdiolarsmps at present given, or promised in the colleges, range from 12 to 15 
topees fbr those stuaents whb matriculated in December 1864, and arc now in the 1st 

f ear’s ooUege claaa,^and from 16 to 24 rupees for those who matriculated in 'December 
863, and are now in the 2ad yea^s ooUege class. There are 15 students ^ i^e latter, 
and 16 of the former class, attending the two colleges. I should mention '^at sdbolar- 
«du{>4iolderB have* like all other ocJlege students, to pay the prescribed asontUy tnitioxi- 
Ibe of >2 rupees eaoh. ' • 

. 5. 1 manex Ae osnal tabular stetemeat of inerease of expenditure for sidNxdsrion to the 
S np reme CK»vaniineat in case it is needed. 
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iV 


XisutAB Statbkskx;^ itf Cbuges pio] 


V43rcnBB OB OBjiBG^S. 


ffctmi 


Pcopoied 

EitablUbment. 


OBDINABT. 


P^pmaiieiit 




Iiicr«a «6 

por 


Demiie 

per 

MpDth. 


■ 


Mb. 

a. 


Mi. 

a. 

P- 

Mi. 

a. p. 


1 Priaelptl with 

760 

- 

- 

760 

- 

- 



1 

iKmierent. 

1 ProfejMor ditto - 

600 


* 

600 

a. 




Ci 

1 Anblo Profe<«or 

160 

- 

- 

160 

- 

- 




1 libnurlin - 

60 

- 

- 

60 

- 

- 



1 

B ObnppiwMiiM at 

10 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 




$ ropeeiaacli. 




200 



100 



SeboUrabipi 

100 

- 

- 

" 

• 

— — 


Total • B#. 

1.070 

- 

- 

1,770 

- 

- 

100 

- - 

■ 

1 Frinripal with 

660 



000 





1 

houMe rest. 

] Professor ditto - 

600 



600 


m. 



Oi 

1 Arabic ditto • 

160 

- 

- 

160 

- 

- 

• 


1 Libnrian - 

60 

- 

• 

60 

- 

> 



1 

2 Chappraifiios at 

10 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 



5 rupees each. 
Sebolarsbips 

100 

- 

- 

200 

- 

- 

100 

- - 


Total - Bt. 

1,470 

■MM 

- 

1,670 

- 

- 

100 

- - 


Temporarf. 


Inerease 

pw 

Month. 


Beorease 

per 

Month. 


f 


'OBOBBS or TBB 
GK^BKMBNT 
or ZNOIiu 


•Dijpei^crorail. 


Fhmieitl 

Deputment. 


Laborai SO April 180d. 


(ligned) A, Fuller^ 
Director of Public Inetreotlon, Puojab. 


From A. M, Monietstii, Eeq., Under Seoretarj to the GoTemment of India, Home 
Department, to the Seoretarj to the Government of the Punjab ; Noi 854, dated 
31st May 1865. 


I AHr directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 355, dated the 3rd instant, 
submitting an application for additional allowance for scholarships in the Lahore and 
Delhi CoUeges, and in reply to communicate the following obswlTvationB. 


2. The information furnished is not so full and explicit as could be wi^ed in regard to 
the number and amounts of the scholarships proposed to be ^ven, or as to the cireum- 
stances under which so large an outlay is deemed necessary. These are points, however, 
which obviously require the fullest explanation, for the proposition, as it stands, to expend 
4tK) rupees per mensem in scholarships among students numbering at present altogether 
only 31, seems to involve so wide a departure from the rules and Emits which ordmarily 
miviem the distribution of such rewards, that a doubt occurs whetiier the real scope of 
Captain Fuller’s proposal may be correctiy apprehended. 


3. The proposed sum of 400 rupees per mensem would apparently suffice to give to 
every one of the students now in tne two colleges a moi^y stipend of about 18. rupees, 
being rupee nunre than the average value of we Bengu junior sdiolar^ips for exactly 
' the sameaclass of students (first ^d second years), and 0 |^ to be competed for at tlw 
* Univer^y Entrance Examination hy the numerous oandmtes froip all aebooU, Governo 

ato-t-u tteAWD view rf tie private, in the Lower Provinoee of Bengid* And: tiue is not «o 

sbu extesme way of representing the case, for, even aaeoming the intended 
Mo<i>ao (ta), ttwaMMi dio nuniher of eeholacsuips to ho as per mar^, the pMfxreiticn must be 
piapoMdaiid 7 «Mf^aei^^ps • ^ viewed as.^ontemplatiim the distribution among fil.idindeBte. cf nolem 
rvt^^' f * tM than ,24 prises, mo ^bo <12 .^peies) onnel to tito 

averi^ value of the obrrespondit^ eobriarahips .in. atp^pw, and the 
* Aipofis) hrinf onarthled greater iiam in 


4. !!^ bhjeot «f s(holandu{n riiQiiM he to tewaari spedal merit, and 

rite Governor Genri^d in Counml ban haiffiy thk& that H can he intended by the 

Ptodab 

















a% 


Pmrfftb Op vl fcia a ii im t< to iMonimda^ M fro** th*t « would be - 

|o aU> or ooinrly al^ ^ i^oats. 

^ .feiiiadirftl^.ifcepoBdh^ » more dian orffe^y Kbe^ 

aii;<ra!B«»Maeat;o^ Mwt dotips die issaev of oollege education ^ i3ie£^i^,1^e 
Q^Venaor OeneMl io'Couiu^ Wowd Ms^^poee'inat ecdtoUtFoldps for about eiceiitiwdf-or die 
nutnber ^ atodenta ougbt i&ht ^pfy n^eieta. This would ^ve about' 19 ec^laiw 
id^M, wbieli^ atfm average of 12 j>npee$ each (tbe average amount of the Bengal jui^or 
fidMdarahipt). would mahe- a totid ohaege of 120 rupees per mensem for the students cu 
bud eoUeges, being less, by 280 rupees than the ^ount propoMd, and falling short by 
SO. rupees of the amount (200 rupees) already sanctioned. 


6. Adverting to the remark made by the Director of Public Instruction, to the cffoet * 
that »schol8rehip*h<dder8 have, like all other coDcge students, to pay the prescrib^ 
nioothly tuidon fee of 2 rupees each,” it may be pointed out that the same rule prevatls bjasehttodi^ 
in Bismmd,* where the fees vary from 2 to 4 and 5 rupees in the mofussil colleges, while holder shsB ooteK* 
in the Preridency College the fee is 10 rupees. ««»4 « n^sss pat 


From T. H. Thornton, Esq., Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, tb the 

Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department; No.. 397, dated 9th 

September 1865. 

With reference to your office letter. No. 854, dated 31st May last, regarding grant 
for sdiolardiips in the Punjab, I am directed to forward copy of a letter from the 
Direetor of Public Instruction, No. 259, dated 24th July last 

2. The Lieutenant Governor bad first objected to the introduction into this explanatory 
letter of a new element by the inclusion of students of the Mission College in the scheme 
now submitted. But as the Director has in reply referred to paragraph 5 of your letter. 
No. 2054, dated 30th June last, as evincing a desire on tho part of the Supreme 
Government, that ** a broad scheme be brought forward for the {^ant of college soholar- 
ships open to matriculated students attending any educational institution whatever in the 
province so long as it it is affiliated to the Calcutta University and as the Lieutenant 
Governor himself entirely concurs in the expediency of applying to all classes of oolles^ 
such ptivil^es in this matter as may be conceded to one, his Bonor has withdrawn nis 
objection on this score. 

3. There will, doubtloss, he differences of opinion as to the expediency of introducing 
in the present state of our population a high order of education based upon Europew 
models. But we have deliberately adopted this principle here as elsewhere, and his 
Honor has himself no doubt that, by special encouragement of our most advanced scholars 
at the present time, the Punjab will, ere long, as wealth, enterprise, and an appreciation 
of the value of knowledge advance, take its place with provinces hitherto more favoured 
in these respects in the march of educational progress. While it is certain that much of 
the heavy outlay which has already been incurred on collets will be in a great mewure 
sacrificed, if the additional stimulus now solicited be witiihcld at the present critical 
period, his Honor, therefore, submits tho Director’s letter as it stands, in the hope that, 
on a review of the arguments urged by him, tlie outlay solicited by him of 12,006 rupeesf 
for the current year lor the support of 48 matriculated students in three institutions may 
be granted. 

4. The amount required for the three first months of the calendar year 1866 is cal- 
culated as follows :•— * 

For Mab'ioulsted Students of— ' ■ 


Deeember 1868. 

December 1804. 

December 1865. 

Bt. 

1 Its. 

, St. 

8 at 82 rupees each == 06 

4 at 18 rupees each = 72 

4 at 18 rupees each =r 72 

6 at 27 „ M = 

fO at 14 „ „ =s 266 

10 at 14 ,, ,, 268 


8 at 10 „ „ = 30 

27 at 10 „ „ = 278 '' 

Total - - - St, 258 

366 

608 


or'2M4‘86t'|'608sl,S84 rupees per mensem. 


. i ftfT three months ef vts„ Jeaui^.- to Mardi 1808 ; the soholnslii^ beinf St. 

. .gmated^AVin isnasiy, outng to ths UntTersity JBxemhMtions beioc held in Deee m hor , or at 
^wrnMim’MirmenMm ferSBiittdeitlefdr tSkirm - • - • • - 2,078 

f^timMiiii«higahmnatatl»eriM0,i^ ....... 8,228 

Foetimtittea mea«hs^80B-6i^ etliliM or end of budget yasr 1865416 3,702 


Vetsl ■ 

/ 


St. 1 12,006 
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From the Direotor of pic^lioliwlfaotioikj Ptnijab, to ^UkattetittT to the (abvenmeBt 
; of the Ftti^ah; Ko. 259, dated 24t]i Ju^ 1865. . 

rqtlj tio^oor Ka 807, dated 2lBt June 1865, 1 have the hooohr to anbinit the 
kewef tee Pan- following remuhe on the points discussed in'No. 854, dated Slat Hav 1BS5, Dram Under 

jab. Secretary to Govenunent of India, Home Department, to your addrcfiN^ regarding the 

amount of seholanhips to be allowed in the Lahore and Delm CoUe^s. 


Atnnantevny 
coOsMstedeBt 
ahoud hareasebo- 
lanhip. 


. 2. % proposal undoubtedly was, and is, that, for the present, every student atooUeges 
in the Funjab should receive an allowance from Government just suffimeht to 
him tiiere, unless he or his parents have the means themselves of providing for his main> 
tenanee. For this is the only way in which we can hope at first to keep the Colleges, 
b^ Gtevemment and private, supplied with a sufficiency of students, and prevent the 
time of the principals and professors from being wasted in lecturing to miserably small' 
classes. 


So Tided by late 
UeatoaaittGovHv 
aertatnii^to 
atodsids of Ctdleae 
l>mattiBeat of too 
lahore Uisdon 
Sdiod. 


8. I may also mention that I am not singular in my views, for the Honourable the late 
Lieutenant Governor carried out tlie principle still further by directing scholarships to be 
paid from the grant-in-aid assignment of the Imperial Educational Budget to eveiy student 
m the College Department of the Lahore Mission School, equal to the average drawn by 
Bcholorsliip-holdcrs in the Lahore Government College; and when 1 proposed ftnlMilating 
that average, not on the number of scholarship-holders, but, on t^e wbolo number m 
students in the Government College, whether drawing scholarships or dot, his Honor 
objected to the reduction that would thereby he caused in the value of scholarships 
granted in the College Department of the Mission School. (See No. 656, dated Slat 
October 1864, from Secretary to Government, Punjab, to roy address, and previous Cor- 
respondence). 


Nsossslty for ibis 
in Punjab colleges 
ot present ex- 
plained. 


4.^ I readily admit that schdlarships, projierly so colled, should be awarded to the 
meritorious among a host of competitors, as is the case in every country that can boast of 
even moderate intellectual advancement. But in the Punjab, colleges have only just been 
opened, and the advantages of imivcrsity education are not yet properly appreciated, 
because they have not yet in any case been realised here, as elsewhere, by the advance* 
ment of those so liberally educated to posts of the highest dignity and emolument. More- 
over, the inhabitants of the Punjab, as compared with other parts of the Bengal Presidency, 
arc decidedly poor, csjiecially tlie njuicr clnsses, from which onr college students ought 
chiefly to be drawn, as most likely to possess the requisite leisure and means for pursumg 
so long and advanced a course of study as is required by the university for its degrees^ 
In the Punjab, then, I submit, that scholarships must be, for some time to come at any 
rate, regarded rather in the light of stipends or subsistence allowances to poor but willing 
aud laborious students, than as rewards to the meritorious out of a host oi com|)etitor8. 


OtherwiM the ser- 
vices of jprinoipalB 
and pnmuon will 
be thrown sway in 
twtariag toniter- 
aUyenuulclassn. 


5. I vrould, therefore, most earnestly solicit his Excellency the Viceroy in Council to 
reconsider the supposition “that scholarships for about oue-third of the whole number rf 
students ought to be amjdy sufficient.” Out of the 31 matriculated students at the Lahore 
and Delhi Government Colleges, only three have sufficient means of their own to support 
themselves there, and not a few of the rest arc very unsettled, and desirous of leaving to 
enter on some employment, because their scholarshijis do uot aflbrd them a bare subsist- 
ence. If two-thirds of the present scholarships were, under tire foregoing rule, withdrawn, 
two-thirds of tlie students would infallibly disappear. The result would be, that the two 
Government colleges, eacli with a tutorial staff and establishment, costing ^m 1,400 to 
l.fiOO rupees per mensem, would be educating only 10 or 12 students, and without any 
prospect of increasing the number to any apreoiahle extent for years to come. .Or, to be 
plain, after sanctioning so large an expenditure to start the Punjab colleges, the Supreme 
Government, for the sake of 100 or 200 rupees a month more, would utterly prevent the 
due development of those institntions ; and the previous and current heavy expenditure, 
instead of being turned to, the best account and made to yield the laigest return of well- 
educated college men, would, on the contrary, be lamentably wasted on the education of 
a very small number. In fact,,if the rule suggested bo carried out strictly, as there aro 
only three college students able to remain without assistance from Government, only one, 
or at the outside two, scholarships would be allowed, so tl^it only onc-thixd of the whole 
number might receive those rewords. 


OhNwroompariion 
betwoen the Punjab 
and Lower Benjia 
invited with regard 
to the number and 
value of eoUsg* 
scholonhips 
«Wited. 


6. 3^ sii^mit, that it^would bo far better economy on the part of Government to give 
sudli liberal scholarships, and to sutii an extent as would secure the attendouoe of ma- 
tei^lated stnoents, tc the extent of at least 20 during the Ist and 2nd yearn, and of at 
l^t. 15 in the 3r<l nnfl 4lh years, as classes of tliat number will fairly ooooi^ the time ot 
thd oollege stafl. Tb secure this end partially, if uot entirely, I would invite the cou- 
of Cie Honourable _ffie Lieutenant Governor, and of nis ExoeUeitoy.the Viceroy 
iii ^UMuul to a closer oomnarieon of the status of the Fuigah and of Bengid Fn^er in 
rcg^M to tma matier bf college schphtrshipa. I select Beu|^, hecause coutantreferenoe 
IS made twwghout the supreme Government’s letter to ^ stete of aSairs there, and it ie 
evidently h^d up tans as a model, to which we should strive to attkixk 


7. Now 







7. Koirl find thstvin thd jiroirinM <iif Ii<>witt Bengal, «ooordi% td ^ Edooatitmtl n:,7Mni^an» 
B«»flgRb^i8i^-*64f Jio le«iiip«um tihnn 8)1*702 rapeea ia Aimnally epent in ofiyOege aehdar^ 
i]^pai,an wlUBeiMen|nnnt^£#nnagi9^^ 


' ' Junior Soholarahips. - 

Bengd Senior Soholarships. 


Rso 



10 at 18 rupees, eaeh per mensem 

180 

9 at 82 rupees each per mensem 

288 

60 ftt 14 et- »9 

700 

16 at 27 „ „ 

405 

100 ttt 10 ff 1* 

1,000 



160 

1,880 

04 

698 

mmmmm. 

• 12 


12 

Annnal Total - • • Ri. 

^ wrnrnmmmmm 

22,500 

Annual Total - Rs* 

8,316 


Total annual value of Bengal junior and senior scKolarsKips, 30,876 rupees ; and as they 
are awarded annually, but are tenable for two years, tins amount must be doubled to 
riiow the total annual expenditure on them* which is therefore 61,752 rupees. 

8. If, then, the comparatively richer province of Bengal, where English education of a 
high standard has been going on ibr years, say in the ratio of about a quarter of a centnry 
to every year that it has been at work in the Punjab, ia found to require this pecuniary 
stimulus, d fortiori, must a proportional stimulus of this kind be needed in the latter 
province, which suffers under tlio disadvantages of want of wcaltli, os well as dearth of 
education of a high standard. In short, if the 40 millions of inhabitants in Bengal are 
allowed to draw 61,752 rupees annually by way of scholarships, the 15 millions in the 
Punjab are, by a simple rule of three seen entitled to 23,157 rupees annually for the same 
purpose. 

9. This amount would admit of senior and junior scholarships at the Bengal rates being 
established in the Punjab to the following extent : — 


F^ortiond exusn* 
ditnrs nquited nr 
the Pnnfob diould 
he 29^1^r 


Junior Scholarships^ 

Punjab Senior Scholarships. 


Jts, 


It». 

4 at ] 8 rupees each per mensem 

72 

8 at 82 rupees each per mensem 

00 

19 at 14 „ ■„ 

266 

6 at 27 „ „ 

162 

37 ftt 10 pp ff 

870 



60 

708 

0 

268 


12 


12 

Annual Total - - - jRi. 

Bp400 

Annnal Total - • • Rs. 

8,006 


Detail ofeoUege 
schohoahips at 
Bengal rales 4at 
conla be giaated 
out of ahvoa amn. 


Total of proposed Punjab senior and junior scholarships for colleges, 11,592 rupees; and 
os they would be awarded annually, but be tenable for two years, the total oimual ex* 
penditui^ would amount to 23,184 rupees. * 

10. My original proposal only contemplated providing scholarships for students at ^e 
two Government colleges, leaving those at pnvato colleges to be supplied, under the 
orders of the Punjab Government quoted in my third paragraph, out oi the gihat>iiMid 
asngnment of the Imperial Educational Budget. But 1 should be very glad to see the 
Bensal system of awarding &e scholarships, as for as they will go, among candidates, 
wheuier belon^ng to Government or private colleges, affiliated to the Calcutta Uhiversity 
by open competitmn, and on the results of the umversity examinations. . 

11. I Iherefore beg most earnest^ to solicit favourable consideration to my present pro* 

r al far establishing 60 junior apd 9 senior scholarships, as dettuled in paragraph 9, to 
h^ by odil^e students in ^ Punjab at affiliated institutions, vdiether (^vernment 
or private, the iotmer by sudi stndents as have matriculated, and the latter by thocie only 
who have passed the Fmt Examination in Arts. The liimt of annual expenoitare would 
39^. : Mug ^ be 


Introdnettoi of the 
Bengal igritsm 
expwent. 


Proposal to I „ 
bliih 60 junhwand 
9 seidor scholtr* 
•hips on that • 
qniiem aodndliuly 
tobabsldinGo- 
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Prww n t eipanditore 
ibkt kU be 0 iitaikd 

iMidtf ywrUOS. 


Ta]P«M» biii^H!iiraa^ iamft befi»!»>vrafijei«iit 4^^ 

vcm wopld 

be'eonudersble wwgi^JiMrtiHi^ ohoNi 

po oontinne lus iil to -die esdefocdoa its liaduMi^a leceive- % 

edtolKrddp, t(>-ee6iaiii»li)taifr<^ 7«bM.- 

But the day oaiua^ be w distant vdien the number matricmadiig' KOUial^ fiur eac* 
ceed 60, thelnll nnttiber ef junior sehoUurahips proposed fiir ibemi; M^’-'wex^ the ooiii>’ 
mtitions foie eirmi those of lowest value will be .keen, and the viewa of -the 
OorenitDent that these scholardiips should be the rewan^ of the meritorious out a host 
of oompetitiNni will be folly realised. That my expectations are not ovavsaagiiine may- 
be judlged. feom the following statistics :>^In December 1861, five candidates oafy fic^ 
the Pn^ab matriculated ; in 1862, eight; in 1866,26; and in 1864, 36; and for . 1866 
I can oertainly guarantee 60 sucoossfm candidates out of ' upwards of 70 who intended' to 
go up for the next December Entrance Examination. 

12. In conclusion, I have only to note the expenditure that would actually be inonrred 
during the current calendar year of 1866, in carrying out the above proposal. Besides 
the 31 students already mentioned as attending Govynment colleges, tnere are 17 in the 
collie department of the Lahore Mission School, or a total of 48. Of these, 22 matricu* 
latod in December 1863, and 26 in December 1864, so that ^ey would take up toe 
following scholarships only : — 


Viz., the 22 Students of December 1863, and the 26 Students of jDecember 1864. 



Re. 


R». 

4 at 18 rupees each, per mensem - 

72 

4 at IS rupees each* per mensem » 

79 

J6 at 14 ,, ,, 

■262 

I 19 at 14 

1 266 



j 3 at 10 yy II 

30 

22 Total - - - Rs. 

324 

20 Total • » - B** 

368 


Total for 48 students attending three colleges, in all 692 rnpees per mensem, or just 
about 200 rupees per mensmn for each college, the amount for whito I applied in my 
original proposal referring to the two Government colleges only. 


From 7’. J7. Thornton, Esq., Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home De^mrtment; No. 478, dated 18to 
November 1866. 

I AM directed to annex copy of a further communication from the Director of PubHo 
Listruction (No. 361, dated 9tn instant) regarding scholarships qf matriculated students 
in colleges afiiliatod to the Calcutta University ; and to state that, as toe budget f(» 
1866-67 is now under preparation, tlie Honourable tlie Lieutenant Governor has, in on- 
ticijiation of the orders of the Supreme Government, instructed toe Director to provide 
toerein a sum of 16,6U2 rupees on this account, as proposed by him. 


From toe Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, to toe Secretary to the Gkivenuaent. 

of Punjab ; No. 361, dated 9to November 1866. * 


If the ^heme of college scholarships, proposed in this office^ No. BfiA, dated 2l8t 
A-ttgust 1886, meets with toe approvarof Government, soUrits peimission to wovide in- 
toe Imperial^^ueational Budget of 1866-67 for 16,602 rupees on account (^seoolartoi^ 
to be h^d m colleges affiliated to the Caleu'tta Unrversity torouj^ont the Piii\|i^ 
g grle ab iy to the eneuwed detaiL 
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Wttm M AftO. to Mti Pww M ff dw r I9M» «. &r Mia* H<niths. 
lUor • *tod«ate pandag Caloiitta 1TniT«rri^ Fiart Art* Bxamiaathm in Deoembar 

IMBf 

Ri. 

a at as rapeet == 90 
and 0 at S7 ^ = )0S 


TotaXi - 


SS8 X 0 as 


S,8SS 


ForS0 Btadenti paaring Galentta UniTemiQr Entrance Examination in December 
1804^ vis. 1 — 

Jb. 

4 at 18 mpeea as 73 
10 At 14 „ as 300 

* and 8 at 10 » as 80 


Totax - - 


868 X 9 as 


8,813 


For 80 stodenta pairing Galentta University Entrance 'Rjtmiination in December 
1806, via.. — 

Bt. 

4 at 18 rupees sa 73 
10 at 14 „ as 360 

and 37 at 10 „ as 370 

Toxax - - » 608 X 9 as - - - 


6,473 


From let Januaiy to 31et March 1867, i. e., for Three Months. 

For 9 Btodents passing Calcutta University First Arts Examination in December 
1806, Tin.;— 

As. 

8 at 33 rnpees = 86 
and 6 at 37 „ = 163 


Total 


368 X 8 = 


Fmr 0 stndent* passing Calcntta University First Arts Examination in December 
1806: 


As above 


For 60 students pasring Galentta University Entrance Examination in December 
1806, vis. . 

2b. 

4 at 18 rnpees a: 73 
19 at 14 „ as 366 

and 37 at 10 ,, sa 270 


Total - 


008 X 3 sa 


For 00 Btodents pasaing Calcutta University Entrance W«Ainin>tiAn in December 
1800, vis. 

E$. 

4 at 18 rnpees as 73 
10 at 14 „ = SCO 
and 87 at lo „ as 370 


Tosax - 


• 708 X 8 sa 


Toxal • > - Jb. 


3,134 


16,003 
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£. <7. ^ tlw OoreniiiqiHii^ .Demitmea^ 

iolJie SeoxetwiT: W; we 0ov«caiiieot of ibe Ptmjabf SStb Mu^ 

. ' 1806 . 

. ■...-• •■ .... . ■.;■ -. • ■ 

ir«. 9U, liM • l<vt. - With tefeteiMse to yonr letters noted in the margin regar^ng the pro'ranon ef abhobiv 
• * ^ *bips for the ertadents of Government and private colleges in the Pnnjah) I am. directed 

* Atti • to commnnioate the following observations. . • 

2. .Tl^<^ce letter of the Slat Maj 1865, No. 854, conveyed the oommehts of the 
.GoTCmment of India on a proposition which had been submitted for rairing the present 
anowmnee of 200 rupees per mensem, on account of soholarships for the two Govemmeni 
colleges; to 400 rupees per mensem. It was then observed that the " proposed sum c£ 
40OrapeeB per mensem would apparently suffice to give to every one of the students now 
in the two colleges a monthly stipend oi about 13 rupees, being one rupee more than the' 
average value of the Bengal junior scholarships for exactly toe same class of studente 
(first and second years), and open to be competed for at the University Entrance Exara^ 
nation Wthe numerous candidates from all schools (Government and private) in the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal,” and it was remarked that the proposition ** seems to inv<dve 
so wide a departure from the rules and limits which ordinarily govern the distribution of 
such rewards, that doubt occurs whether the real scope of Captiun Fuller’s proposal may 
be correctly apprehended.” 

3. The revised proposition now before Go^emmen^ involves a still larger expenditure 
and the same wide departure from the rules and limits above referred to, for the Director 
of Public Instruction suggests an expenditure on account of scholarshms for students in 
Punjab colleges, proportioned to the amount expended in Bengal according to the respeo* 
five populations of the two provinces; and on this basis he arrives at a proposed limit of 
23,184 rupees* per annum lor scholarships in the Punjab. And, till the above limit is 
reached, he remarks that every matriculated student who chose to continue bis studies 
at college to the satisfaction of its authorities would receive a scholarship.” 

4. The Gi^remor General in Council cannot, I am desired to observe, recognise the 
propriety of any scheme which professes, under the name of “ Scholarships,” to pay a . 
stipend to every matriculated student who chooses to continue his studies at college. 

To give scholarships, without real competition, to every student, is, in the opinion of 
his Excellency in Council, to ignore altogether the character and object of such prizes. 

5. The Governor General in Council has learnt with surprise and regret the very un- 
promising fact disclosed by Captain Fuller, tliat college education u as yet so little 
appreciated in the Punjab that every student must be paid for his attendance at coUege, 
and that, if only one-third of the^ students were, as suggested by the Government of In&, 
to receive scbohirsliips, the remaining two-thirds “ would infallibly disappear.” 

6. There was nothing in the original recommendations by wliicb the immediate neces- 
sity of establishing two expensive colleges in the Punjab was supported, that could have 

. led the Government of India to expect a result such as is now reported ; and the Governor 
General in Council cannot refrain from expressing his great disappointment at finilmg 
such ail argument now advanced by the Director as that, “ after sanctioning so large a n 
expenditure to start the Punjab colleges,” the Government will 'surely not object to pay 
students to attend them, as this is the only way in which we can hope at first to keep 
the colleges, both Government and private, supplied with a sufficiency of students, and 
prevent the time of the principals and professors from being wasted in lecturing to miser- 
ably small classes.” 

7. The 
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7 . TImi m egmatnt li oiiiAoiilrfatdhr « iliwwi g oto«; bvt wlisl« adoiittiQig In «<»» d«avee iHi 
4iii4llhrmM» ChNMMi in u<nuieil woaI4 9jk th» Pwt^ Gt»T«nuDMiili m 
0i{»tiia li'ollttr i< to>r oyri«<y af jjMNMHnsw forirardnditilv^^ 
nril^Kmt* «i in 'dk* onae of tb« Pinai|ol» g^Tii^ die Goyenunont to iitt4<anmna ihe 

vui oxtoat of the exponditum to whioh ho wm pometioallx pledgixig it. 

6* It nuty* of ooarae* ho tho onae that money expended in paying studenie to atoend 
jolnBaniT Trill not efyentoally be without results; but when the many demands on aooount of 
odnoational obieota, of prossixig ui^noy, and with prospects of early iiraotica] resultp, are 
borne in mind^ his Exoellen(^ in Coundll feels persuaded that the Lie utenant Governor 
trill recognise the neoessity of requiring from tho Director in future a full and fair re^we- 
sen^tionof tho real requirements and prospects of every new measure which ho may 
advocate. 

9. Tho only ooutee which it occurs to the Governor General in Council to pursue in 
the present ease is to allow a limited number of scholarships, corrosx>onding in average 
value to the junior and senior scholarships in Bengal, to be open to competition to all 
matriculated students pursuing their studies in any afHliatod institution, whether Govern- 
ment or private. The number of suck scholarships might be oaloulated at one-third the 
number of matriculated students attending the ouueges. 



10. To every deserving student ^in the Government colleges who does not obtain a 
soholiurship, and whose parents are unable to maintain him at college, a ntbsutenee ttUow^ 


anee of 4 rupees or 5 ruxiees per mensem might be ^ven for the present ; the airaiue- 
meut being regarded as provision# for one year, subject to the submissiou at tho end^of 
that period of a full rejiort as to the real neoessity and expediency of continuing the 
^stom. If the students in the Lahore Missum College require, as appears from Captain 
Fuller’s rejiort, a like inducement iu the way t>f subsistence allowances, it can probably 
be given on a similarly temporary footing, subject to the condition of at least half the 
cost being met fnim xirivatc sources. 


11. The above system will apparently meat tho actual requirements, as stated by 
Ca{>tam Fuller, ivlieii he says that ** every student dt college's in the Punjab should 
receive au allowance from Govuriimont just sutiBcieni to maintain him thefc, unless he or 
his parents have the means themselves of providing for his maintenance and a projier 
distinction will at tho same time ho maintained between scholarships which are rewords for 
poi'tieular merit and the allowances for subsistern'e, which, though so objectionable iu 
tiiomsclves, are rmiresented iu the present case to be absolutely necessary to sup^ily au 




12. If the measure above skctclicd can be carried out within the limits of the sanctioned 
budget for education, the Governor General in Council will not object to its introduction 
for one year, and will be glad to receive a report of the estimated expense which it will 
entail for that period. 


From T. H, Thornton, Fsq., Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, to the 

Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department (]No. 362, dated 27th Soi>- 

tember 1866). 

With reference to your letter. No. 3001, dated 28i1i March last, regarding scholarships 
in the Puiyab Colleges, £ am directed to forward extracts, paragra^ihs 2 to 3 and 8, from a 
letter £rom the Director of Public Instrnetiun, No. 265, dated 15th ultimo, and to request 
general approval of the principles ef oaloulating scholarships for 1867, x>roposea by 
Major FtiiSer. 

2. I am to add that at present it apxiears at least doubtful whether any sums iu excess 
of the soholarriiips will be required lor subsistence allowance as provisionally authorised 
by the ^Supreme Government ; but if the necessity should hereafter arise, a sciiarate 
application will be made on tha subject. 

3. With reference to tho remark made in tho margin of your 3rd paragraph, am to 
state that tiie inaccuracy in figures consistb in a clerical error, by which 798 was written 
^rntroad of 708, as the total costs of the jumor scholarships. 

4. A separate letter will be addressed to you iu regard to the acyustment*of outlay 
boretolbte incurred on sohdarships. 
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fisviucx of « :lbnib tli» DirMtor ofPahlw io Ite AMHMtwj to iho 

Gh>T«ci^iMMi* of 1ibeFi8^(Ko. 996 , dated Idtb 4avitek lii9> 


Para. 2. — Tss ioal deokim of lua Exocdleo^ the CkrvcnMNr Oaaiemd w OeoaoU 
appears to be» from paragraph 9 of the letter above q.aoied, that aeholanribipa to the 
average valae of those given in Bengal, and to the number of one-tddrd cquf of ^e 
matriculated itfudents attenditm affiliated colleges, shall bo given in the Ptmjid). I hate 
aocordinglv oalled for returns fnnn the Punjab ooUeees, whether Government or private, 
of whioh there are at juroscnt onl^' three ; and I find that, under the above ruling, only 
15 scholarships should just now be assigned to them, viz., throe senior and 12 jumor, as 
sliosvn below : — • 


NAME OI COLLEOt: 


Lahore College - 
Delhi »* - - 

Lahore Missioji Collegf 


Grami Toiai. 
One-tluid 


Number of Htudente attending 
who have passed 
University Rhainmattima. 
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18 

10 


36 


12 


10 

20 

15 


46 


16 


According to the a\crage v.ilue of hoholarships in Bengal, these 15 might be fairly 
fixed at the following rates 


Throe Senior to 3rd Year Class 

Twcho Junior to .Ird Year Class. 


/?«. 


Us. 

Out- nt 03 lupees per month 

Tuoati? s, ... 

r= 33 

=: ^4 

One, at 18 lupoes per montli 

1 our, ut 1 4 , 

Seven, R* 10 ,, - - 

= 18 

ZZ a-iC 

= 70 

Pu Month - - - Rs^ 

BO 

1 

Pci Montli - - - Ra, 

144 

The 12 Juiiioi* to be further flistributed, thw: — 

To 2nd Year Classts. 

Rt. 

To mt \Gai ClnHBOB. 

R$. 

One nt 1 K mpoes per month 
\ Two ttt 1 4 ,, 

Four nt 10 „ ... 

= 18 
= 28 
= 10 

Two ot 1 4 rnpeefi per month 
Three «t 10 ,, 

= 

=z 30 

Pei Month - - - 7?v. 

• 

80 

Per Month - • . JZy. 

1 

58 


Total of 15 Kcholarships due at present to Puxgab Colleges, 230 ru}>eos per mensem, er 
2,760 rupees per annum. 


3. These Ihholarshipe would be awarded in the Punjab, as in Bengal, to those who , 
g^ed tli^ highest marks at the Calcutta University examinatums from fixet Arts and ' 
Gntmuace respetWvely, and for two years only, that being the time prescribed for a student 
to advance from the Entrance to the first Arts standard; and from lliat to the B. A. degree. 
It W01 tak*' some time, however, before final sanction to these schohursfaips can be Grained ; 
and I would, therefore, propose that the system of granting them, agreeably to die ruling 
above otu^d of the^ Supreme Government, be on^ intr^uced firmn 1st January 1867, 
which m fne beginning of the next annmd sesaion or dm ooUegea. 

4. But by Hmt date, afreshbatohof stndentswill,bypasBiiigthefiMt ArtoandEntranee 
exanunatkms* » *11 probability, endde iha eoUegw to actional oohokrili^ It ia 

s. mi|>osaSble 



rnnk. 


an 


iwtMOKiBhIt to flitadhiie thi» tidWitiaa wM> i bat itt «Me «& dMAroA, I 

-will 

lanw fo be jn a tfwn i K i iwiag tsst* ivliA* 4kieif mm ptam^ tbcbr etu^A tm Ike firarfb 
Mtd aeeand jaeni <ot ibeir <M>U«tte <mume raq>eeti'vel 7 , i, ibree settiAr, t^ggcegatiiig 
f mptm per laen a e a n, and &▼» jaalBg» rupees per mensem. The othe^seetm jasnor 
sebeiarebipot soer^^ting 8$ rupees mensem, wiU lapse, as the students of tiie second 
yseer obue shouia bo prepared to pass the first Arts examination next December, opd to 
eompete fbr senior eholarsh^is &om 1st January 1867. Suppose eight or nine out of the 
fifi in tbs saoond year olass pass the first Arts examination, then mree additional senior 
stfiiolarshipB will be due, say, one at 32 rupees, and two at 27 ru]>ees, or 86 rupees pm 
mensem. Then, again, as there were 96 candidates &om the first olames of ziUslt *ow 
superior sided schools, who tried the departmental examination held at Midsununer pre> 
Hminary to the Calcutta Univerrity Entrance examination of next December, we may 
supimse that some 36 at least will actually matriculate, and 12 additional junior scholar- 
ships will thus become due, aggregating 144 rupees per mensem. The total estimated 
number and cost of Punjab College scholarships for the calendar year of 1667 will there- 
fore be— 


'>XN tOR. J UNIOR. 
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Total - - - 

0 

j 17!i 

17 


128 

374 

1 



But OB the present sanctioned aliouanoe c»f lOO ru])ees per mensem for schularshijw in 
each of the Utivemment ooUeges at Lahore and Delhi, or 200 rupees per mcoiseni in all, 
can then cease, the estinuited increa'se of expenditure during 1S67 iivill really be only 
174 rupees ncr mensem, oi 2,088 rupees fur the wliolo year. 

5. I trust I have now correctly interpreted the -views of his Excellency the Go\ernor 
General in Council on the subject of tollegc scholarsbixis in the Punjab, and that he a ill 
be pleased to autborise the Honourable the Ltieiiteiiaiit Gnvomoi to grant llioin on the 
scale I have detailed for the third and first ^eai « lasses, alien thev hecoine the fourth and 
second year classis on 1st .lanuar^ 1867 ; uud aKo outlie banie >•< ale to thi extent of onc- 
tlilrd of the number of iMudidites who pi'^-ed the fii"! Aits and Entmuce examliiatloiib of 
the Calcutta XJuiverbity in Dcccmhci 1866 ioi those 'who will form the tliiid aud first 
year olnsbcs from 1st Jamiari 1867* 

8 In coiiclusiou, Imny as acll note that the eiroi of figuita n,f<rred to in the margin 
of paragraph 3 of Supreme (lO-vcmment’s letter, Nt». .*(001, uf 28th March 1866, does 
nut rest with me, but aitli some subsequent caleulatoi, who has accidently, no douht, 
substituted 798 for 708 as the cost of the junior scholarships therein entered. 


Prom JT. //. Tharnton, Esq., Secretary to tin (iovcrnnienl of the l*unjah. to the Secretary 
to the Government of India, Ilomv*l)ci>artiiient (No. 361, dated 27th September 1866 j. 

Ik continuation of my separate letter of this date. No. 3G2, rcgardiiu scholarshijis, 1 am 
directed to forward extract, paragraph 7, from a lettei from the Director of Public 
lastruotion. No. 265, dated loth ultimo, t igether with a copy of his letter, No. 29,5, dated 
28th idem, and extracts irotu u letter liom Mr. Forman, eneloscd therein, with its 
aocomx>anying statement. 

2. Mr. Fonnanr, the manager of the Lahore Mission College, while fully admitting the 
justice and suitableness of tbe arraagoments now finally prescribed hv the Supreme 
GoTenmaent in regard to achdUrships in their letter. No. 3001, dated 28m Mpreh 1866, 
nwrertbeleis vmry earnestly begs that retrospeetivo effect may not be pven to those 
amHageaMntS in so far as the institution under hie charge is concerned, as the cost of 
s«d>ola>!sld,mb nn the larger sesle previottsly laid down uy this Government, has be«i 
ooteaHy adyssBoed by him to the hmdem wlme this diseussion has been pending ; and if 
tuay oonriderable portion of the outlay has ulrimatefy to be home by -me funds of the 
iasritatian* fihese mads will be rednepd fjo a -wry eTbTiriBfti’rg poation, 

d. St IS hnie* n» tntged. by HtfCMr FeihHr, -fbni-eaTeotipt of the xesointMn of Supreme 
Oowfnsmnnt* Ifo. HOM, of the dOdt Jusm t966, Mr. Fotaoan was iafiamed that fihe 
gyy. K K a . Su]^reme 




ars SIOMir 

ft 

Soprenift Oovetmn<gtt ^ ^m MonA^Hke grincM* hSA ^iimt,'^iM$<3tCf9mm0aib, Him 
^ niatrieulated sti^entit or daed ooUegM shofda veotfimai tSsmBk iSuitatib* OlnMBNB<-aid 

Bole*. But «8 Bla letter, Na 85}), dtted 

in eupentesrion of iSbooo uvraagetnontfly a modified aobeme* ligt wltkb U' Vm ooi^ 
feinpiat<^ iw parai^ph 11) that ** every matrionla^ studott trbo ohoee to ooutinue 
bis etudes at ooUege^ to the satisfaction m its autliorities« would receive a seholardup*** 
an d this Oovenunont supported bis profiosals, it was hardly to he caqueoted that Sir. 
Forman diould put an end to the arrangements then existing, and stop the sdlowanoes 
fixed for his matriculated scholars, until it should be finally determinea what piiiuoip le 
was to be adopted for the future. 

a 

4e moat etrenuouB and unremittiiig efforts hard been made by this institution to 
raise it to a high standard ; and^ vnth very slender means, comparatively speakings th^ 
have surfirisingly succeeded in tbeir efforts. Sir Kobert Montgomery in oonsequonce 
considered the institution to be deserving of special consideration, and authorised accord* 
ingly the arrangements which have now been finally disapproved, so that the blame and 
responsibility for this cazmot, in the Lfioutenant Governor’s ^opinion, be justly attributed 
to the managers of the institution ; and it would, his Honor thinks, be hard to make 
them suffer retrospectively. 

5. I am desired accordingly to solicit sanction of the Supreme Government to make a 
special grant to the institution of 35600 rupees on this account, provided that amount can 
be met within the sanctioned budget cstimalc. This sum will about cover the outlay 
incurred up to the date of the Supreme Go\Gnimciit’s Order of March* 1866, and arrange* 
ments ha^c now been made for placing scholarships for the future on the footing enjoined 
by the Supreme Go\erniaciit. 


Exikact of a Letter from Major A. R. Fuller^ r. a.. Director of Public Instruction, 
Punjab, to the Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. (No. 266, dated 16tii 
August 1866). 

Para. 7. It only remains for me to advert to the question of liquidating past expen* 
diture on scholarships, both in the Government and private colleges. The sum of 100 
meusem originally sanctioned for this purpose in such of the Go\cmment 
coflegeB as Lahore and Delhi, has been supplemented by funds obtained from tuition fees 
aud other local sources ; and it will be necessary to press the Supreme Government for 
payment of the excess sj^ent on scholarships from the«tc sources out of Imperial revenue. 
Any claim that the Reverend C. Forman may desire still to prefer 011 account of past 
c Aucndilurc incurred by him on scholarships to his college students in the Lahore Mission 
S'liool, will be brought forT\ard separately, on receipt ol* further communication from 
him on the subject. 


From Major A, J?. Fuller^ R.A., iMrector of Public Instruction, Punjab, to the Secretary 
to the Government of the Punjab (No. 286, dated 28tli August 1866). 

In continuation of my No. 124a, dated 5th September 1865, and with reference to 
paragra]»h 7 of my No. 266, dated 16th August 1866, I have now the honour to submil^ 
in original, letter dated 16th July 1866, from the lieverend C. Forman, Manager of the 
Lahore Mission School, renewing his claim to arrears of Government grant for exjiendi* 
ture ineurred on scholarships bestOTved by him on the students in bi« College Depart* 
ment. 

2 . He shows the amount thus expended by him from Ist January 1865 to 16th July 
1 866 to have been 3,938 rui»ees, and apparently claims a refund of the whole amoimt 
from Go>ernmcnt, on the strGng|h of the late Lieutenant Governor’s having sanctioned 
such grants for 1864, and liaving led him to expect the same would be contyiued in 
futtu-e. 

3. In nay No. 124 a, I gave a Bummary of the previous eorreapondenee and Govenunent 
oi detB on tfle subject ; m that I have only to point out that, however strong and reasonable 
Mr. x Orman’s expectation of the continuance of the Government Grant made in 1864 
during Bubseqftent years, may have been, it ought to have come to an end on receipt of 

No. 072, dated 2nd August 1665, oommumcating -to him &e orders of the Supreme 
Govenunent, dated 30^ Jwe 1865, in whiedx the practice of granting scholarships to 
matriculated students in Aided Crilege Institutions of the grant-in>aid assignment was 
not igpiMoved by hi« ExccUeney the Vioeroy in CounciL 

4. ITttdw '^rile ch^umstanees, it appears to mo that Government will be felly released 

fr^ it may hfve incurred by Mr. Forman'* CaqpencKtnre on bis ooUmo 

schriarshin^ m the reasonable eaepeotarion fbnood by Um feom the late Lieotemmt 
Govenunra orders of ihcir being ultimate^ refemled "by Hie payment of 1A88 rnpeoa, 

^ briag 




hdtts of the «oil«i;««fe0dAat» erho 

sMoni tfem lei <laMUMi>3r X86/( lo )E)kMW of 

&. Fo# the vmtiaAw of the exneudtee, vi*^ 8,»38 rapeo8~l,488i«2^1d i^eos, it 
utift nt to me periS»otly opdonel with Government to regeot the cUim attosether. ‘govern* 
ment vritt, ^vrevor, no doubt deeire to treat the <daim in a liberal spirit; aad this 
be done, I thiwfc, by allowiim. on the general grant<m>«id principle, half the amoiiitt» 
tie • 1,235 rupees, to be repiuu to Mr. Forman. 

6 . In oondlusion, ihen, I beg to enggost that the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor 
siho^ move his Excellent^ the Governor General in Gonnoil to sanction a special gvamt 
of 1,428 rupees only, or of 1,428 rupees + l,253aB2,683 rupees, as ho may think fit, in aid 
of sohdUrUiipe given by the Beverend C. Forman, Mimager of the Liahore Mission 
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ment of tl^t insfitution. The vhole amount of 2,683 rupees can, if reiiuired, bo defrayed 
firom ourrent year’s grant-in-aid assignment. 


Extbaot from a Lettbb from the Rev. C. W, Formanf Manager of the Lahore Mission 
School, to the Director of Pubhe Instruction, Puiyab (dated 15th July 1866). 

At the time our school was affiliated, it was the i>olioy of the Puniab Government to 
encourage etudonts to seek a high order of education by giving soholarslups to all matricu- 
lated students, and Sir R. Montgomery placed the Mission School on the same footing as 
the Government College with regard to schoiarshlp-,. 

In aooordanoe with this policy, the whole amount of our scholarships for the year 1864 
(1,328 rupees) was paid from the Government Treasury. . , , . 

In order to keep our students, it was necessary for us to pay this scholarship regularly 
in advance before receiving the amount from Government. In this way, we have ^d, 
since the Ist of January 1865, more than 3,000 rupees, of which we have received nothing 
from ^vernment. 

Memouamdum op Mission Colleoe Schoi.arshipb, 1865. 

3r<f Year's College Clan, 1866. 


Jacob Baaten, 12 montba, at JBa. 19 per aaonth 
<3eorg« lanrto, >, m 19 „ 

Pmn Ndthp e# #» t# 

JnlRkhanMulla „ 99 17 m 

TbakoorDosSf 99 ** 

Dawan Ghandp t# 99 17 er 

Hur Kiahaup 99 •* 17 #1 

AUradWatfOiii ,# 99 17 

Total - - • 



Rs 


228 

mm 

22 a 

mm 

22H 


204 

3B 

204 

VDBS. 

304 

JSl 

204 

* 

20i 

1,704 


6i monthBp at Jis 27 per month 

• a S9 27 t9 


Total - - - i?f 



Rs. 

• 

» 1731 

a 

» 17H 

• 

12*i| 

• 

1104 

- 

mm 1104 


6951 


1,704 

> i^fa 

4,J99t 


2nd Yearns College 


Ihwar Pnrebady 12 roonthi at Ht 14 per month 
Bina Nath ,, p# 12 p. 

Ram Naram, jt 12 

Jaggernatbp n 99 12 99 

M^omed llafeon, •• 12 „ 

B. Ch>lokDath| 3 monthte ,« 10 

Har KiBhnn, ------ 


R9. 

^ 16B 
» 144 

— 144 

ss 144 
ss Hi 
s=. 30 


G] months, at 11 per month 

99 99 12 av 


• - - Rs. 


Total • - - BSa 


If/ Yearns College Classs 


JaiKisheo, „ i, 12 

Nandhee, 4i montlies 12 
Bal Mokund « „ 12 


3rd CoUiie Claes 

2iid v« ,p 

let v» 9f 





As. 

per month 

• 

ms 

78 

99 

- - - , 

sss 

78 

*9 


am 

64 

99 

- - - - . 


64 


Total . - - A 


isr* 

. 

smmmmm 
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Summary. 


Qmxm TbTAX. - - - Be. 


J2f. 

2,89H 

1,207 

264 


P*P0m then fincwardid to the Finanmal Department.) 
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B^kiobirTfOK hj Am QmmmimmtA mt ladi*, FitHMUiiJ l>iM4rtii«ai dkted 

Zitt l> 0 f>aml»er 1666). 

BmA tihe nndbnaflastioiiedl paj^n haviniMreferenoe to propoakla MgwpdSiig Iba pHOmuStim 
of adiolaxahips for eolloge studontb in the JPnigab * 

Office Memormndom foom the Home Departmmit, No. j!810, dated 26iii October iMtfy 
and ita aceompanimoats. 

Office Memorandum to the Homo Department, No. 2038, dated the 30th November bat. 

Office Memorauduro from the Home Department, No. 1378» dated the 14th iaetaat. 

Hbsolittion'. — T he (rovernoi Goiior.d in Counml ohsorveB that on the 291 ;Il March 
lusty this Government, in llu' Home Dej)aitiuent, sanctioned the provuion (within bucket 
limits) of a limitctl number of scholarblun'. in the Punjab, corresponding, in average value, 
to the junior and senior scholarships in Beng.il, to be open to oom|}otiti<m (as in Bcngal5 
to all raatncuUitc<l students piirsoing ibeir studies in any affiliate uuditutiony wheuier 
Government or pri>ate, the number of snob scholarsliips being calculated at one-third the 
number of tmitriculated students attending the colleges. 

2. The Goiemor General in ('onncil is now pleased to sanction, as a tempon^ 
measure, the pTO]io‘ial ot llu Punjab Government, of placing the provision of acholanhipa 
on the above footing, 'uith effect fiuni March 1868 in respect of the Daliore Commusioiii 
College, and f*'oin Ibt ,Tanuary 1K67 in respect of the Go%umment colleges at LtaliOTe and 
Delhi. 

3. As legatds the jiast exjieiidituic on account of scholarafaips in the above-named 
colleges, the (jroveinoi General m Council sanctions .i >>pccial grant to the Liaboro Mission 
College of 3,500 rujiees fur the pciiod pnoi to Maicb 1866, providmg it can be met within 
the sanctioned budget estimate, and authorises the adjustment of expenditure on the same 
account in the Dab«>re and Delhi Colleges up to January 1867, at the maximum rate of 
230 rupees i>er mensem, inhtc ad of the bithcrto sanctioned amount of 200 rupees per 
mensem. 


xvr. 

CtILCIIBISI Tui M SC1IUL.AUSIIIP. 


Dxxuaci Irom the Piocuediiigs ol the (ro\ eruiucnt of India, in the Home Department 
(Education), Nos {>1 to 87, under date the 11th February 1868. 

Bead the undermentioned t onospondence, on the subject of the proposed establishment 
by the Trustees ot llu Ulleiinst Educational Tiust” of two annual ocholarahipe 
of lOO /. car b, tenable for iise jear», to be held by natives ol India at the TJnivern- 
tics of Loniluu and Edinburgh : — 

1. Deppatch tiuin Ibi Mojcr^tj’h Secretary ol State, to tlic Gavernmont of India, No. 16 
of 1806, dated SUlh No\embci, and enclosure. 

it. LiOtteid to Guscinnicnls of Uen^ittl, Madrua, and lloinbaj, 

Nos 411 to 119, dated ]6ch Janoaiy 1867. 

3 Letter fruin Uengul, No. ffSo, da(od (>th Fobiuary 1667. 

4. Lettcrb to Madias iind liouiboi. Nos. 1764 and 1763, dated 
20th Febi uarj 1 H67. • 

6. Letter from Uonibay, No. 8, dated 16th Fobiuary 1867, 
and ouolosure. ^ • 

, 6. Dittof No 28, dated 80th Marob 1867, and onolosuie. 

^7. letter from jBd*dras, No. 121, dated 26th Apnl 1867, and 
" ‘%ncloaarc. 

a. Dsspatoh from Her Mgjesty's Secretary of State, to the Oovsmmeat of India, No. 8, 
dated 26ih April I8^,aad oaolosnres) and endorsanients thareov, to Bengal, ICadraa, 
«'' agd Noa. 946 tn 247, dated 8rd May 1667. 

* * 2. Dteipatoti 


I Edaoatioa Proceedings, 
May 1867, Nos. 17 
to 28. 
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$, Ottimlnb Hmmi <|m Owg w m w t «f ^StMltai» to Bor ViiiMtf*t SecnHuty of jitaiot No. s, 
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19. Lottwr from Modroo, No. S7a,4«tad SOth Angnot 1867^ wad 
OBoIomroa. 

18. Deopoteh from tbo Ooronnieiit of India, to Her Majesty’* Seorotary of State, No. 19. 
darod lOlb Sopfwnber 1807. 

14. Doopateli from Her M^estj’e Secretary of State, to the Ghiveinmontuf Bombay, No. 8 
of 1807, dated lOth Deoembor, and enolosun. 


XtssOiiimoN. — Tho detailed scheme of the Trustees will be found with the Despatch 
of Her MiyOB^'a Secretary of State to the Government of India, No. 3, dated 25th 
April 1837. The only modification of this scheme which has reaulted from subsoquent 
oMTespondenoo on the subject, is that relating to the race of the candidates for the 
stdwdarships. It ndll bo seen from the cnclusuies of the Secretary ui State’s Despatch to 
the Government of Bombay, No. 8, dated the 16th December 1867, that the oompetitaon 
is now open to ** all persons Wn in India, except those of pure European descent.” 

It has been decided by the Trustees that there shall be, for the present at least, three 
centres of examination in India, viz., at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ; that tho exami- 
nations at the three centres (.hall be hold siinultancuusly ; that the examination papers 
shall he sent out frmn England ; and that the first oxaininatiou shall be hold in January 
J8M. 


3. The Secretary of State has also announced his intention* of granting the sum of * Aee poragr^ 8 
100 H for passage to each of the sohulars proceeding to England, and of allowing the same Bemteh to Zmar 
amount for a return passage to such of them os may forfeit their scholarship. 

. • . '887. 

4. Pending the receipt of the examination papers from England, tho Governor General 
in Council would wish the Governments of Fort St. Gcoigo, Bombay, and Bengal, to 
make the necessary arrangements ior the following objects : — 

1st The publication of the scheme of the Trustees, and the Despatch of tho Se- 
cretary of State to the Government of Jluml>ay, dated 16th December 1867, No. 8, 
with its enclosure. 

2nd. The appointment of the sub-examiners referred to in the scheme of the 
Tnisteos. 

3rd. The selection of a proper place for tho examination of candidates ‘at each 
examination centre. 


6. In publishing the scheme of the Trustees, an.l the Secretary of State’s Despatch 
above mentioned, the Local Governments bhouid take the opportunity to state that the 
exact date of the examination and the place where it shall be held will be announced 
hereafter. It is essential that ilie uxamiiutions at the three centres bhouid take place at 
one and the same time, and this can easily be arianged by the Local (^vemments by 
mutual communication with one another. 


OXDBBSD, That a copy of this Besolntion, and of the Secretary of State’s Despatch to • 
the Govenunont of Bombay, No. 8, dated Slst December 1867, be forwarded to the 
Governments of Fort St. George and Beqg'il, for tho purjioses above indicated. 

Also, That a copy of this Ilesolution be sent to the Government of Bombay, with 
xetferenee to the Secretary of State’s Despatch to that Government above mentionod. 

Ordered, fur&er, That this Besolution, together with the documents Nos. 1 to 14 died 
above, be publish^ in the Supplement to the ” Gazette of India ” ; and that* copies of 
the papers so published be sent to the Government of the Punjab, and to the Cbiei Com- 
miaaioiieri of Dude, the Central Provinces, and British Bumiah, for rcpublication in the 
local Gazettes. • 
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, ' vf ' Mr* inf0 h»n « citMnr «mI 

;^ ^ > ■g^ a fp t^^^»ii^i(^!;OT: ^ leiirol^^ Pcdlomag W 

fAm '«f Ito* 9$ikH fewiitf ij-^tgpef 'df tant year, be bring* into oaeVk^ aH-lMt l^^bMnneieyiiio 
';|iKdiied iltotni 'wbat remains to be done, for tlie piPbniie^M 

■ po|9ol|Mr fiiiMi^Miob^ tbrougbki^^ the country. Tbe peculiar ineift of baji n^'fl^''^ 
^kals cbupiNrebensivc'ly, and aims to do so in a fair and profiet spirk, udtbtiievtt^t^.'dMiK|d(y’ 
inteiec^gijqnestions connected with the subject, winch have been under 60n*idei^ell.^ii^ 
'^smtSMcm for the last 14 years : end by its <dear exposition of the edueatioiial ily«ibiii9Eai4'^. 
intnodttt^d and worked under the different governments and adhiiniatrations^ it ensM^t&e 
^upresiie- Government to judge of the compamtive merits and deibets of tba amNMiu 
'methods, and to place the finger upon such points as seem to call for apecial actentiotT 'Or 
intmrfitixence. 


But Mr. Howell ha* specially done good service by bringing prominently to nottea 'lltB 
principles which were laid down for guidance in the great DewatcheB of 1854 and 18$8, 
which may indeed be justly termed **the Magna Charta of our educational system^'" 
tThose principles, as his narrative shows, have been hitherto too commcip^y departed fium; 

. but, if our progress is to be at all commensurate with the wants of the'j^ple, tb^ must 
be kept continually in view and steadily acted upon in the practical adminisiration' of tim 
Department of Education throughout the country. 

1 understand that the note has already been submitted to several *of the Directors Of 
Public Instruction, and that certain passages to which exception was taken have- been 
omitted or modified. Mr. Howell has thus wisely anticipated, to some extent, objectioiiB 
and criticisms which a general teview of this kind is naturally calculated to provoke; In 
the prepaiatioD of such a review, it was impossible for the writer altogether to avoid giving 
expression to opinions and inferences naturally deduced from the fucts before him. 

Without adopting absolutelyi or to the full extent, the conclusions at wluch the compiler 
has arrived fiom an examination of the statistical tables appended to his note, 1 think that, 
in circulating the compilation to the various governments and administrations, the Govern- 
ment of India may express its genemi concurrince in the summary of results, and may 
usel'ully comment in brief terms on the strong points of contrast brought out by Mr. 
Howell in the general remarks at the conclusion of his note from paragraph 87 to the end. 

As regards the Universities and the higher classes of schools in the several Presideticies 
which lead up to the University standards, the reports of the syndicates on the operations 
of tlie past year show, on the whole, that they are satisfactorily fulfilling the objects and 
functions for which they were instituted, f do not myself attach any great importance to 
the alleged difference in the standards adopted in the Universities of Cidcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. Tests may vary in character tind degree, but the several standards may never- 
theless be well adapted to local circumstances, and afford a safe and adequate enterion of 
progress, imd of the relative value of University distinctions. So also in respect of the 
denominations of the various colleges and schools ; by whatever designation they are 
severally known, the three grand divisions of higher class, middle class, and lower class 
schools can be distinctly maintaine<l, and a set of forms prepared for general adoption, 
whi(.h will afford a plain and certain basis for com|>arison. A congress or committee might 
be usefully convened, as suggested by Mr. Howell, to report on this and on the question of 
University and^ school standards. Another topic for their consideration would be the best 
means oi providing good vernacular translations of standard wprks, which are urgently 
wanted everywhere. 

Among the weak points of the several systems which are brought prominently forward 
in the summary of comparative results, the follow'ing will specially attract the attention Of 
the local Governments. It may be hoped that improvements will be gradually efiacted, 
and remedies successfully applied, wherever they are shown to be necessary. 

1 would first notice the tenacity with which the theory of ** downward filtration of 
education ” is maintained in Bengal, notwithstanding the apparent absence of any apptSK 
ciable result, such as was expected to flow from* the system, viz., the gradual enligaten- 
ment of the masses from the cultivation of the higher and middle clftgaea. 

Then in the North^ Western •Provinces, where the exactly opposite course has bemi 
piiisued, the predominance given to the education of the lower classes is remarkable, (Mt 
well as the comparative want of -'adequate means of iustrbction for the middle and 
tdasses. 


In the ISitijab, the most conspicuous defect the premature establishment of qqlleg^, 
an advance of the progress of schools of a lower grade, and before there are studeuts to. ^ 

*“*** Bombay, a promiueht weak point is the backward 
T c;>ni^red with other l^vtnc 


fovtnees ; and in the former Preaiidimoy, the 

^ .edecatiqn^ grant deserves notice, as well oa the ta 

'ledpW^.df'^e nhiii her hbth of schools and atudents. 

uniformity or aystsm 
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iflijMMiiMWjaiil w liw %Mr ora»Mb«r tgftin, «f ftmile 
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fl|l|ii««d^ MMMMi and (he ftmar liddi ivliicti it has bm feceiwed and aided Sf Iha) 

l a daad , is Uis spsdal advantafs «f reviews snob as those of Mr. MonteMh aidilr* 
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I Ob ttie wbols^ it assy be said that oar measures fbr the edueation of the people haVa 

tebieved a marhcd snoeess. We have solid groundi. for eonsratnlatioa in the reinarfcaUe 
deveiotHnent whieb has taken place within the last 12 years, and in the rapid growth of 
MdlabM agency and machinery. But the magnitude ot the task imposed upon the Oovem- 
neat m respect of the lastneas of the area and population of the terntones romposind 
Btilish Indie, is a point which is often lost tight oi. Compare the a^regate siae and 
popalation of this country— 000,000 square mites, and 150,000,000 or Ana 

peDpl0-~’Wtth those of several kingdoms of Europe, and we may form iniq ml 

■eme idea of the field before us, and the length of time that must elapse _ , . 

btlsm it can be fully occupied. These facts, while on the one hand they 
ndbrd no ground whatever for the r< Inxation of the efforts of the State to Fnuios • 
provide for the general instruction of the people, indicate very elcaily and Pruisia - 187^ 
ibrcihly the absolute impossibility of keefung pace with the educational requirements of 
the country by means of unassisted cootiibutions from the Impeiial exchequer. Withiothe 
laat 10 yeais ue Government expenditure on education has increased foui-fold, and is still 
ataadily progrebaing at the rata of from 50,000 /. to 100,000 /. a year; and there is a 
grbwing tendency on the pait of the local administrations to indent si ill further on 
Impeual funds by means of the grant>in-aid rules, esjiecially where there is no educational 

In this point of view the remarks and statistics given by Mr. Howell in paragraphs 6 to 

II of the Note are deserving of careful attention, with especial reference to tiie circum* 
stances of Bengal. It may be admitted that, as regards vemacular education fur the 
xoral population, the system of lower class schools with the noimal classes foi Gums or 
village teachers has been eminently successful so far as it goes ; but it extends to a very 
small part of Beng.il, and is not supported, as it ought to m, by the rontiibutions of the 
people. In truth, the system of grants^in-aid m vogue in that province appears to be lead- 
ing to an enormous expenditure, which y quite lieyond the unaided means of the State to 
daray, and which provides a class of education greatly in advance of the wants of the mass 
of the people. The disproportion of the expcndituie in Bengal is dearly brought out m the 
comparative statement entered in the lOth paiagraph of the Note, wbeic tlie land revenue 
is piopcily taken as the basis of the calculation. The question for decision, however, as 
reacts Bengal, is not whether the giant should be reduced, and the action of Government 
in consequence be limitetj, but whether, undci the system, ns at piebcnt administered, aid 
is not denied to that clasb of people who cannot be expected to help themselves, while 
(hose are encouraged and assisted by the State who are well able to provide for their 
own education. 

This consideration opens up the question of an educational cess which is thoroughly dis- 
cussed in paragiaphs 14 to 72 of the Note. 

The piiuciple cfeaily enunciated in the Despatch of the Court of Diiectorb of 1854, followed 
by that of Lord Stanley in 1850, was that a compulsory local latc is the best means of pro- 
viding funds loi the elemental y instruction of the masses. And the experience of the last 
12 years not only entiiely confirms that view, but clearly establishes the fact that we cannot 
resell the masses by any other means. Little or no success has been obtained in tins 
direction, either on the grant-iiMiid or the vtduntaiy pnnciple, as applied in any part of 
In^. 

If, therefore, our policy is to be at all consistent in this respect, there is no 
practical reason why the landholdeis of Bengal should not be made to pay, like 
the landholders in othei parts of India, a local late for local improvements of 
various kinds, including aTOve all the means of primaiy instruction for the a^- 
cultural dasaes. I fail to discover in the tcims of the peimanent settlement any pledge 
en the«part of the Government which relieves this class from the obligation to proviw 
necesbqry means for the moral and nmterial improvement of the tenantry fiom whom 
tbeir wealth la derived. The Government of Bengal has, in fact, been already informed, 
bodi in the Home and IRnancial Departments, in reply to applications on beliali of villa|;e 
Atbcola, that a scheme should be devised and camtd into eflrect for ensuring that the main 
buiden of (be expenditure for vernacular schools shall fall, not on the Imperial levenuee, 
hut UA fhu propnulora of laud. I lecommend Unit the senous attention of tne Qpvcmment 
^Bungul be invited to thie matter>in view to legislative action being taken fi>r the purpose 
At ^euHleet poeeiUe cqqxiirfnnity. 

I ufitt new trenscribe teiy briefly, from tbe papers before me, tbe origin end reeults of the 
pCfl> W otli6r 
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In rlur BydniAl»id Assigned PmYm6ss,^lbs Bemis, the some system hUt ^iijle >< i m >i a i ) i ^ 
tieen Hitmdwe^ but no statistics have as yet been reeeivect of its nsoM«A )* ^ ^ «Tt 

lit none 0f the above systems however introduced^ except in the four permsdentf^ 'l4|htM4 
^fietiioU of the North-'West (referred to in tmragmph SO of Mr. Howeirs Noteb H wmiMf 
ndmixturei reiie, or pretence oi the voluntary element: the rote is levied under theiftmm 
authority of Oovemmcnt. ' 

** We now come to the Punjab ; here also tlie educational cess of one per cent. fermeNlMll 
addition to the Oovernment demand. It amounts to a little mote than two laes anauatlyi 
end provides infitruction to about 62,000 scholars. In this Province, we are tol|b theeeM 
Wts gradually introduced. The district officers were directed to endeavour to induce thy 
peopkt to suhsciibe vohntauly to the cess, to feel their way, in abort, anti, if pogaibb^ Htd 
carry tin* people with them. *Oijce included in the settlement, however, the xate beoaiM 
part of the Ooveinmeni demand levied under legd sanction. 

In the Province of Scinde, where wc should have expected a more backward state of 
tilings, an additional rate of one anna in the rupee of land revenue and other sources is levied 
under a special law of the Bombay Code. 'I'he proceeds, which amount to about 
es,000 rupees, are devoted in varying proportions at the discretion of the Cotnmissiooer to 
schools anri other loc al objects of improvement of a general nature. 

In the Prcsideticy of Bombay, a local cess of one anna in the rupee, or 6j^ pi*r cent* im 
the land assessment, has been introduced, and is now authoritatively levied in addition In 
the ordmaiy revenue. TwcHthitds of this cess are, it is said, devoted to roads, and the vsi«« 
uiainins* third to education. The assignment for schools, though not yet regulated by law, 
amounted in 1866*67 to about four lac s of lupees, and provides mstiuction to 80,000 scholars. 
The cess anpears to be popular, and i^ said to be willingly paid, and this no doubt is SO, 
owing to tne bu|>purt and encouragement afforded by the district officers. But the quasi* 
voluntaiy element is evidently of a very weak character, and it would be a grave mistake if 
the Stale were on this score t«> contribute from Imperial funds to supplein<*nt the co8<4. 

It cannot, I think, he too often repeated that it is not the duty of the State to defiw, 
from Imperial funds, the cost of providing useful and ptactical elementary knowledge to tnc 
great bulk of the people thioughout tins vast Coiitrnent. The Government of eveiy country 
may, indeed, wisely and safely assume the effective conhol of popular education, but funds 
for this purpose must be supplied from local tources, either by an educational cess or in 
some other foiin. 

1 now turn to Madias, where the number of lower class schools is only 985, and the 
number of scholais 19,510. In that Presidenc^y alone, an educaticpal nte of a purely volun* 
tat y character is loH'ed in a few of the districts; and I urn free to admit, not, howeyiuf, 
w*itliuut much regret and disappointment, that the result is hiilure. To whatever cause the 
iUiluie IS to be attributed — wheiherto a want of uimnimily among the inhabitants, of cordial 
c<W)peration between the educational and distiict officers, or to tfie ubs(*nce of that personal 
influence which is the back-boiie of eveiy such meiisure for the social and moiul improve* 
inent of the people of this country — this much is certain, that the lower and agricultural 
clasKeBiii M^adras aie not more cniightened generally than the masses m other carts of 
India; that the voluntaiy iloiiicnl is just as weak, and spontaneous united action toi self* 
impiovemeiit quite as rate and impossible as is the case elsewheie. The fact is that the 
mass of th< people aie f.ir too ignoiant and indiffeient to act for themselves, and it is, there* 
foic, the duly ot the State to undertake such matteis in tboir behalf. My opinions m tbfai 
respect have iindeigune no change since I obtained the permibsioii or Goveromen^ 14 



sible task to induce the mass of the people to move in any public matter. Such move* 
meiits, even in more advanced copntries, are only to be looked for from tbeinteUiganoe Md 
eoeigy of the recognised reprebcnta lives of the people ; and though in the absance^f ittirik 
reprebentatives it may be desiiabie* to base our opeiations upon the feelings and wishns ngf 
tile people, so far as they can be ascertained, it is too much to expect that the appiweMtiQI^ 
pf the benq^ts of education will he bo general as to insure the willing puymeuiti^ a m/Hb 
which can W anjr possibility be evaded. I am persuaded that the Government dpM wgl 
mtequatety fulffi its duty in allowing a measure of popular instruction to rest on 46 peonUis 
6 hwne. |lr« Hnwoll seems to be thmoughly right when be says tiisi large mmukiPt 
plication can be pieced on a sound and lasting footing exoept wkMi tiSa fMa 
' which, however originated, is suffieieatly c«ito|Nilia|7 to be 

v?ry3S;ill^ rerlew .^corded bv <bi Wm " ’ 
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'1^ iti.l* ta^pu^tut, ttveo ■ 

iAdt.!^. wnendvtif^/^^iOftjKW!^ the Yoltmtary -eledieiit a» aasuited 4» 

tiaw^ and • to proTid? « general m^aicure g^t^‘^i!i[!gia' 
tito m^CMiiiitb^^ :|k«ttod«f«to oomputsery sell ol .rate nmeased ae in 
afaiaNieiiAj<l^,|tg«Mat^ land' throughont the PreMdeooy. The 'aecority^}^': 

.-AOlgi'y^yigd li^rwe ownera of every deecrption of landed property is an .aikk|ifoi 
' \ ^ '^>ei>re. If the wiehea of the people be oarefuliy etudu'd, and tbe'- 

/i bi||iMiypelleohM; in', tile todinary course by the revenue officers, is ndminisiered by we)l». 

fa^tsp^eddiflti^ 4$omn»ittees,.aa ijn Bombay and the North Western Provinces, there can be 
/ .-siA^patm <((» doubt that - it will prove as acceptable and successful in Madras as else- 
. ^ It-- might ^ introdneed gradually, or only in those districts, where the local 

n^^pipilities are of opinion that it will be well received. Popular sympathy must be evoked 
/ '4mifpn^'>tjie direct influence and encouragement of the principal officers of each district; if 
^ tMtd-toniidionaries . are. allowed to^ neglect the duty of co-operation with the officers uf the 
. ^'-gacbici^onat department, saccess is of coarse impossible. 

j^j’^hesystoiu of piiyment for results, recently introduced in some of the districts of Madras, 
basn attended with a certain measure of success ; but the elementary education of the 
mniiies cannot be accomplished by any such means alone. 

^ve only'to notice one other point of great interest and importance. 1 do not agree 
id. due view that the Qbveriimeot has at any time withheld its ** frank and cordial auppurt>** - 
|4| |ltm>tle edneation. The importanc»e of making provision for the iiistruciioa of the 
of tb^ country has never been lost sight of; but the immense difliculty of tte 
auligectin a. country like India, where social habits and prejudices forbid the direct interven- 
tion of the State*' has prevented the adoption of any systematic plan of operatiuris. At 
^nnrent times, and in various ways, local projects have been set on foot, and real earnest 
ed^rts have been made to lead the people to appreciate the benefits of education for their 
but the general apathy and indificrence of the parents have paralysed the moat 
wtergetic measures, and must confinue to oppose a formidable obstacle which the unaided 
inalrumcntality of the State can never hope to overcome. With the hearty co-operai.ioti of 
the higher efasses of cultivated Natives, the Government will in time achieve a larger 
measure of success. But it looks to energetic action and reasi>nable liberality, on the part 
atieast of the edudaled representatives of the people, for proof of the sincerity of a geuerai 
dmife foijr the extension of female education. Toe fullest support and encouragement has 
beuA promised, and will be freely given, whenever the above conditions are fulKiled, to every 
acbeme for providing schools, training iiistitutuius, and school mistresses, whether 
ej^nating from the Natives themselves, or orieiuatod by the local governments. 

addition to what is being dune by ihe Government, it cannot he doubted that the 
glifisionary and other private bodies are quietly and unobtrusively doing a vast amount of 
.^r^^able work in this direction, unaided by the State, and of which the statistics of public 
liii^aotion take no account. 

(signed) G. iV, Traylor.' 


V, (No. 265.) 

IB^VAAOt flroin the PimoBEmHQB of the Government of India, in the H.ome Department 

(Education*), under date the 30th April 1868. 

8ims a Note by Mr. A. P. JBoieef/, Under Secretary to the Government of India, on the 
. f stale of Education in India for the year 1866-67. 

, Obsbbvatiqns. 

'ITsB GovOTQor General in Council considers that Mr. Hewbll's note deals ccmiprehensivdtjr 
w Air and proper spirit widi the various interesting questions connected .with iA 
By a clear expositionsof the educational systems, as introduced and worked uad^ 
GoyemmMits mad Admiaistraduns, it enables die Supreme Govmmineht-to 
die cemparst^ merits of the eeveral mediods' tbllowed in difierent parte of the 

^ Biew^ deserves the aekiiowledgments of the Government of for hfs 

'oitportant qoesdonas dial have now'tp4>e eosaidered are ..ificm.bf the inieiUM 
' ' sdon opghl to be. mtide fisr giving alemantary fnetruptfon id egricnltat^ 




(Home Department. — ^Edacatioiu — No. 237 •) ' 

From JES. C. BayUy^ Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, to the Secretary to the 

Government of Bengal. 

Sir, Fort William, 25 April 13G8« 

In continuation of my letter^ No. 5876, dated 2Bth October la&t, I am directed to request 
the attention of his Honor the Liieutenant Governor to the urgent necessity which, in the 
opinion of the Governor General in Council, now exists for providing from local sourcea 
Ihe^ means of extending elementary education in Bengal, and for the conslructiau and 
maintenance of roads and other works of public utility. 

2. While there is no province in India which can bear comparison with Bengal in respect 
of the progress made in the higher branches of education by a considerable section of the 
upper classes of the connnunity, the Governor General in Council has long observed with 
regret the almost total absence of proper means of provision for the elementary education 
of the ugiicullural classes which form the great mass of the population. 

The contrast in this respect between Bengal and other provinces is striking. In Bengal, 
with a p(»puhition that probably exceeds 40 millions, the total number of pupils in the 
lower class Government and aided schools was, in 186G-G7, only 39,104. In the North 
Western Provinces, w'ith u population under 30 millions, tfie number of pupils in schools of a 
similar class was 125,394. In Bombay, with a population of 16 millions, the number w^as 
79,189. In the Punjab, wnth a population of 15 millions, it was 62,355. In the Central 
I'roviiices, with a popiihiticn of 8^ millions, it was 22,600. Nor does there seem to be any 
probability that these proportions will hereafter become more favourable io Bengal, although 
the measures that have lately been taken, for the encourngement of vernacular education by 
means of the system of training niasteis in the BO*called indigenous schools have been inor% 
or less successful. Tiie means of afibrding elementary instruction appear to be increasing 
with fur greater rapidity in other provinces. It is t^hown by Mr. HowolVs note on the state 
of education in India in i 866-67, that in Bombay the annual increase in the number of 
schools and of scholars is most remarkable. In the North Western Provinces, in the 
Punjab, and in the Central Provinces, constant proj^rcss is being made. In Oude, where 
educational operatiouB only commenced a few years ago, the Director of Public Instruction 
expects befqre very long to see ** a school, under a welMrained atid fairly paid teacher, within 
two-and-a-half miles of every child in the province.” 

3. The Governor General in tjouncil feels that it would not be right to evade any longer 
the resjK>nBibi]ity, which properly falls upon the Government, of providing that the means 
of obtaining at hast an elementary education shall be made accessible to tlin people of 
Bengal. He feels that this responsibility must be accepteid in this, as in other provinces, not 
only as one of ihe highest duties which we owe to the country, but because among all the 
sources of difiiciilty in our administration, and of possible danger to the stability of our 
Government, there arc few so serious as the ignorance of the people. 

4. Ip Bengal, at least, the Government cannot be charged with having done too little 
for the encouragement of the higher branches of education. The expenditure in 1868-67 
on Government and aided schools, mostly of a superior class, was nearly 250,000 of wfaich 
more than 150,000 7. was contributed by tlie State. The Government is entitled to say, 
quoting the words of ihe Home Govornmetii in the well-known Despatch of 1854^ that it 
has done ** as much as a Goi'crnmcnt can do to place the henefifa of education plainly atid 
practically before the higher classes ” of Bengal. It may, indeed, be a question whether the 
Oovernnieift has not done too much ; for, as the Secretory of State wrote in 1864> the 
true I rinciple by which the exper dituie of the Government upon education ought Io be 
governed is this : ** That, us far as | >ossible, the resources of the State should be so applied 
aMo ttssiat those who cannot be expected to help themselves, and that the vidber maieee 
of^e people should gradually be induced to provide for their own education*'^ ' 

.However this may be, whether we have done in this respect more than was necessaiy or 
ii^,:,ilje duty that remeins to be performed is clear. It was described as follows in' 

or 1354, w|^ic^iias been quoted above : " Our ettontion ebould iiow be diteol^' 
to a coittridh»iutJdn possible still more important, and one whid&.haB/bee^.hitltorto,^..V^ ||eo, 
bouw adtoftnF >bo much neglpeted, namely, hOw asefiil and 




tpoi^ble of obtaining any education wostb 4 Mme 7 ,b^ i(A^:.own nnsS^ 



‘(^^>>''<^oiie;f 0 r jtfce^dq^tiott/^ili^ .of ;,< 

GMemOiffiitcm^ pVimdtt tbe vniDafl without ' 

of iu i^,pidS8th}3F». .Th^cr Go^op^ of India hos jg;ive» ample pnmfof 

lodo everyllitbg in its power for theenooutfigemept of educaiion. Fourteen yebi^.i^t..M 
Jari; ItWell has eaid in hie valuable note^ there were nn universities in indie, ana no 
^ii^tiotifi'l departments; there were only 14 Government colleges for general ednch- 
^n; elementary vernacular education had only been attempted with any degree of sneoeM 
ilkll^Nohh'W Provinces and Bombay;^ there were no grant in aid rules; ^ ' f 

tbjBTO were no normal schools ^ female education had not been attempted by the State at all,^ 
and the total annual grant for education in all India was 90,721 L At that time there were 
Mt 40,000 pupils in all the Government colleges and schools in India. At the present 
tinie ^e total number of pupils in Government and in aided schools is probably 030,000, and 
the estimate of the expenditure upon education, science, and art amounts for the current 
year to oo4,ooo L 

b« It is evident that if the Imperial expenditure on education be allowed to go on 
increasing much longer nt the piescnt rate, the result must bo a serious aggravation of the 
fiiianoml difficulties of the Government. The Icgiii mate and unavoidable demands for ths 
encouragement of education will be at all times very heavy, and it will be hard enough to 
meet them without incurring expenditure which need not fall upon the State. As a 
matter of fact,*’ as it was stau^d in my letter of the 20th October last, ** the State has never 
undertaken to provide funds for the education cf the mass of the people’* in any part of 
India, nor is it prepared to undertake to do so in Bengal. It is only by acting on a totally 
different principle that so much has been accomplished in other provinces. The Governor 
General in Council thinks that it is now deMrable to declare distinctly that this is a subject 
which in future the Government will nut consent even to discuss. While the Governor 
General in Council will always be ready to view in the mo^t libeiul spiiit all questions that 
may arise, and to afford every helji that the Government can reasonably be expected to give, 
he will decline in future to listen to any proposition, the effect uf which would be to throw 
upon the State the main burthen ol the cost of educating ilie people of Bengal. Tin^ only 
way in which that cost can be nn t is, unless some voliintaty arrangement be possible, by 
means of lucui taxation specially ia^posecl for the purpose. 

7. The Home Government, in tl»e J3espalch of 1859, pointed to the levy of a compul- 
soiy rate as the only really effective step to be taken.” Tiie appropriation/' it was stated, 
•^of a fixed pi'oportion of the annual value of the land to the purpose of providing such means 
of edticatioii for the population immediately connected with the land seems, per sc, iinob* 
jectionable ; and the application of a per-centage for the construction and maintenance of 
roads appears to offer a suitable prece dent for such an impost.” 

The jJespalch then referred, in ternis wliich are not altogether ap|)licab]<* at the present 
time, to the manner in which this principle had been already acted on in the. North Western 
Provinces, and %vent on to say, with special reference to Bengal, that seems not impro- 
bable that the levy of such a rate under llie direct untliority of the Government would bo 
acquiesced in with far more readiness and with less dislike than a nominally voluntary rate 
proposed by the local officers.*' 

8. This principle has been already carried nut in Bombay, in the North Western Pro- 
Titices, in Oude, in the Central Provinces, and in the Punjab. Although the educational 
cess ill those Provinces is impo'^ed as a per-ceiilage on the Government demand, it is, as 
was stated in my letter of the 28th October last, ^'clcuily taken from the proprietors of the 
soil as a separate tax for special local purposes.” Not only cun there be no reason why a 
similar tax should not be imposed for similar pui poses in Bengal, but, in the opinion of ihe 
Governor General in Council, thcr^is no part <jf India in which llie proprietors of the land 
can be so justly expected to bear local burdens of this nature. 

9. The Governor General in Council is aware that it has been sometimes asserted that 
the imposition of such a tax would be an infringeineni of the conditions under wliich the 
permanent settlement of the laud was made. He docs not think, and he believes that his 
Honor die Lieutenant Governor will concur in this opinion, that there is any necesMiy for 
argument to show the fuiility of such assertions. Similar objt ctioiiB were made to the im- 
l^sUion^of the income tax, and they are as groundless in die one case as in the other. It 
mu^t, however, be admitted, that if an educational ccss were levied in Bengal as a per- 
centage on the Government demand, it would, in the eyes of those who were not well 
BjSquainted with the true state of the case, have very much the appearance of an enhance-^ 
iiaeat of the assessment imposed upon the h<nd at the time of the permanent settlement. It 
iji iiteairable, if possible, that the tax should be levied in such a manner as to give no occa* 
Stan ipr any misconception of this kind. 

10* The Governor General in Council believes also that there ap other and* more im* 
which would piobubly render it unadvisablc to assess the tax as a per* 
'the Oovettitnetit demand* It is well known that in Bengal, the amount of the 


has ceased io be any index whatever to the actual annual value of 
the case, the amount of the revenue, cannot form an equitable basis for 
difference between BragidaTid provinces where a permaneot settlement 
not been made was fnUy reooj$iiised in the Income Tax Act, and it qp* 
petrsil^&lly i^iB^ to ieeotoiM itinthe pmstotin^^ . , . * > , 
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the cost of in. oi;b 6 r provinces falls not upon Imperial hat oti .]b<;^.. fopd^ 

Korih Wcsteri^ Piovincres^ in the Panjah^ and in Oude, the proprietors of. land pay; on .llus 
account a tax amounting to one per cent, on the Govern meat demand. Thcv.pay.j^O iiamib 
in the permanently settled diatricis of the Benares division. In the Centcaf Frovincef^ they 
pay two per cent. In Madras, the rate may be as much as 3| per cent» , , la 
assuming that one-balf of the cess lately imposed is devoted to roads^ the proprietor of 
land pay at the rnte of 3} percent. In Bengal, they pay tiothing, although' therp is no 
part of India in which the meuns oi the lundholdei*s are so large, in which the conatruetioa 
of roa^is and other works of local improvement is more urgently require<l, or in whiqih imeh 
works have hitherto made so little progress. 


la. It was pointed out in my letter of the 2Blh October last, that in the permatientlv 
settled districts of ihe Benares division of the JNorth M^csterii Provinces, between which and 
the permanently settled districts of the Lower Provinces, the most complete analogy existfiiy 
the proprietors of the soil had voluntarily agreed to the imposition of an educational cesa^ 
on coriartion that the Government should give an equal amount; it was added that the 
Governor OeiientI in Council would be glad if ''the zemindars of Bengal could be similarly 
brought lo tax theinseves f r veinaciilar education, and that m such case, without pledging 
the Government to any specific condition, his Kxcellency would willingly give such aid aa 
the finances of the Kinpirc could from time to time fairly afford.' ’Lhose remarks ara 
equally applicable to tlie question of local taxation for the construction and maintenance 
of roads. 


13. If, however, in either or both of these casc^^s, it should be found impraclicable to pro-* 
vide, hy any hucIi voluntary arrangcinent, the means of meeting the necessary expenditure, 
the Gt'veinor General in Council is «lecidedly of opinion that recourse should be had to 
legislation, and that a special tax should he imposc^d fur these purposes upon the land- 
holders of Bengal. Possibly, his Honor the Lieutenant Governor may not agree with 
all the reasons which have led the Governor General in Council lo this conclusion, 
but his Excellency hopes that ihe conclusion itsclf*U’il! be accepted by his Honor as 
pro]K:r and necessary, and that his Honor will take measuies for speedily carrjk ing it into 
ed'cct. 


14. 'With regaid to the details of the measures that will bo required, it is not necessary 
tl at much should now be said by the Governor General in Council. Such details can be 
far be tter coindderod by the local government by which tlu^ money will be raised, and by 
which it wil be expended. There is only one lernark on this part of Ihe subject which the 
(iovctm»r General in Council thinks it neccssaiy now to make. Th(‘ reasons have been 
stated which appear to rendtr it undesirable that the proposed tax should be imposed as a 
j ei-e.f:ntagc on llu! Government Land Ib'venuc. 'faking inio considcruliou llie great urgency 
of the objiu ts ill view, and the wealth of the classes on whom the lax will tall, the Governor 
General in Council is of cqunion, that the amount levied ought not to be less than two per 
cent, on the net assets, or gross rental of iiie land. This is the rate at which cesses are 
imposed for the same purposes, in the Central Provinces ; and, as was stated in my letter 
of the 28tli October hist, it ajipears to the Governor General iii Council, that at least M 
heavy a tux may fairly be imposed in Bengal. 

15. The Governor General in Council now’ leaves this oabject in the hands of the 
I^icuieiianl Governor, and be feels complete confidence that his Honor will carry out 
the measures which have been indicated in the mafhier which their great importauca 
demands. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) C. Sayley^ 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


(No. 292.) 

^ Government of India.— Home Department. — Education. 

To the Secretary to the Government of Fort Saint George. 

Sir, ... ^ Simla, 27 1S68. 

" In cotitinuation of the Resolution of this Deftarimenty dated the 80th ultimo,, 288^ I 
am dirc^ad to make the iblloiriiig ohservations in r^ard to the provision of elementaxy 
instvaciiou lor the agricultpml, clasaes in the Madras Prasid.mcy. Aieofsmunieatkmcm 
thtt'same anbj^t has inready been made to the Oovemment of Bengal, and as it ooalabps ^ 
general exf.fWMNkMi' of the viswsof the Government of India* and is* to a oartamsfiEtan^ 
ttpplieable .'«B rhe tircnmstnnees «f Madras* a cc^ eif .it is lierewitii fiarwiO!dedi\ 
informatiem. • ’ 



jik parefy 

beipn ^ of the- Madras f^rkiic^ 

thfs.fiftnod iNite achbols mth a,802 sobdter^ We b^a 
V'lt'^^s noi to ffiedilRkiB^ bf 

amoag the niassed> although, judging from the preamble 0f ikct 
t**®y founded, suclr no doubt wae their primary object. These schods 
liife been established tinder the Madras Act VL of 1808, but his Excellency in GouiiCiMs 
dbrjatrained to record his opinion Chat this Act has altogether failed in the main object Ibr 
which it was passed^tbe education uf the mass of the population. 


. 8« To whatever special causes the failure is attribubible, it can hardly be a matter of 
sarprtse that the people^ generally in Madras, are not more eager for vernacular education 
than tp other parts of India. It may be said, in fact, that in no instance has any purely 
voluntary system of elementary education for the masses attained extensive development in 
Ihis country, and it would appe ir that the voluntary element is just as weak, and spon- 
taneous united action for self-improvement ciuite as rare in Madras as elsewhere. The 
Gwernor General in Conncil is accordingly or opinion that the supply of general vernacular 
insl&uction should not be allowed to rest on so precarious a ba>is/ 


4. The attention of tlie Madras Government is requested to the remarks made in 
paragraphs^l to 34 of Mr. Uoweirs note regaiding the didiculties that arc reported to have 
arisen in the application and extension of the Madras local Act, and the market contrast 
between it and the result of the Hulkabundee syaicm in tlic North Western Provinces, and 
those of the recentljr imposed cess in Bombay. Looking to these ditKcuities, his Kx- 
oellency in Council concurs with the Government of Madrus in th^ conclusion recently 
expressed, that the operation of the Act, in its present form, should be confined, for the 
future, to the larger towns in winch intelligent persons cun be found to work as Commissioners 
under the direction of the distrii^t officers. 


5. The other system in the Madras Presidency, for the diffusion of ehnnentury education, See para. d5of Ur. 
appears to be tliat of payment by results, llul the Governor Uetunal in Council doubts Howell's Note, 
whether any extensive (ievelopiueiit among the masses of the people, in any ret^sonable time 

or at any reasonable cost to the State, can be anticipated from tiiis system. 

6. lam, therefore, directed to suggest, for the earnest and immediate attention of his 

Excelieucy the Governor in Council, whether tlie time has not now come for the introduc- 
tion into Madras of an educational ccss the model of ihut which exi>ts, and has worked 
so successfully in Northern and Western India. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that 
advantage has not been taken of the new settlenieiit now in progress throughout some of 
the Madras districts to provide for the levy of such a cess in addition to Ihe Government 
demand. It is believed that a maximum cess of six pies in the rupee, equal in amount to 
that which is imposed by Act 111. of for the construction and maiiiteiiance of district 
roads, niiglit be gradually introduced without being unduly felt by tlie ])eopIe. Or possibly 
even now it might be expedient to modify tlie existing Act by surrendering, once fur all, the 
purely voluntary element as unsuited to tlie agricultural classes, and in advance of the time, 
and to provide a general im^asure giving legal sanction to the imposition of a moderute 
compulsory school rate assessed, as in Bonibav. on all tht* holders of laiuls wlietlier paying 
revenue or held in jagire or iniim ihrougliout the Piesidency. The security of tenure now 
enjoyed by the oAvners of every description of iunded property is, in the opinion of the 
Government of India, an ample justification of such a proceeding. ^ 

7. Tlie Governor General in Council believes that, if the wishes of the people are care- 
fully studied, and the cess is collected in the ordinary course by the revenue uibcers, and is 
administered under the supervision of well-selected district committees, us in Bombay and 
the North Western Provinces, it will prove as acceptable and su(*cess(ul in Madras as else- 
where. It might be introduced gradually, and at first only, in those districts wdiore ihe 
local authorities are of opinion that it will be well received. Popular sympu thy should, of 
course, be evoked through the direct infliience and encouragcnneiit of the principal officers of 
each district, as, if those functionaries are allowed to iiegh ct the duty of co-operatiou with 
the officers of the Educational Department, success will be impossible. 

8. With tliese remarks the Governor General in Councilwvill leave this important question 
to the fUVther consideration of the Madras (vovernmenr, and 1 am to express a hope tiiat 
8D early report may be submitted as to the measures which his Excellency the Governor in 
Council would initiate for the attainment of the object in view. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) E. C* Bayky^ 

Secretary to the Government of India. 





OO4 



(Nb. 8 oflSM, ' /' ' 

Ooveirhmetii 6f India. — Home Depaiiment---EdiK»1i^, 

To the Eight Honourable Sir Stafford H. Northcote^ Bart* Her hftyeeity^s 

Secretary of Staite for India. 

Sir, Simla, 9 June 

Rbfbiuiino to our Secretary's Jetter to the fxovcrnmcnt of Hengal, No. 237, 
dated the 25th April 1868, which formed one of the enclosures of oui* Despatch 

TwmBengal, No. 1520, dated 10 May instant, we transmit for your information a 

860 , md«M» 0 Baw. ^ copy of tlie correspondence marginally noted, relative to the pro- 

lo No. 811, dated 0 June 1868 . poijcJ imposition of h>cal taxation for the purpose of provioing 
funds for the extension of elcmcntury educaiiun among the agricultural classes 
in the Lower Provinces of Bengal. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) John Lawrence. 

IV. li. Mansfield. 

G. N. Ta^hr. 

JI. M. Durand. 

H. S. Maine. 

John Strachet/. 
Richard Temple. 


(Financial. — No. 1520.) 

From 7/, J., DampicTf Fsq., Olhciating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to llie 
Secretary to the Guveriimeiit of India, Home Depurtment. 

Sir, Foit William, 13 May 1868. 

With lefercnce to your letter, No. 237, doled 2r>th April, 1 am directed to say that the 

Lieiiteiiiiiit Governor will apply himself to the cunsideraiioii of the measures necessary for 

the imposition of sucli local taxation as has hei n oKlcred hy the Govcinment of India ; hut 
that it is impossible that so inipoitunt a meastiru can he brought forward during the present 
sittings of the Bengal Council. 

2. A cf)py of a letter which has been addfcssc*d to the British Indian Association on the 
subject, is forwarded for the inforiiiUtion of ihe (Governor Geueial in Council. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) I£. L. Dampier, 

Ofbeiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


(Financial. — No. 1521.) 


From 77. L. Damvier, F.sq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 
Secretary to the British Indian Association. 

Sir, Fort William, 13 May 1868. 

I AM tlirected to for^vjird copy of a letter No. 237, dated 25th April, addressed by the 
Government of India to this Government, and to request that it may be laid before the 
Association. 

2. The Lieutenant Govenor has no doubt that their own knowledge of the requirements 
and circiUnstanceB of iheae provinces, no los than the comparative statistics givgn in the 
letter from the Government of India, will lead the Association to give a ready assent to the 
conclusion that it is neceasary to adopt effective measures for extending tho_ “ elementary 
education pf the agricultural classes which form the great mass of the population.” 

3. The Gth paragraph of tlie letter from the Government of India expresses strongly the 
conclusion of the Governor General in Council that means for such an extension must npt 
be looked for from the State. On the other hand, the Lieutmant Governor is satisfied 
ibat an^ attempt to rmse so large a sum as is. required under tue name of voluntary contii* 
bal^BS,* would be objectionable and futile. 

4. It , remains, therefore, to consider the means of carrying into effect the alternative 
measure wbi.'b is suggested by the Government of India, viz., to raise the necessary fnnda 
** from 4ie clhtpricitors of the soil as a separate tax for special local purposes.” Thata tax s|)e> 
cislly te victTlm* the education of the agricultural classes should fkll on toe land is evident. Ttte 
reasons given in tbe . 0th and 10 th paragraphs of 4be feller feohi the Qovemmatt of India 



thli OtmttnBieat €<nntnil are ao. 

rtf i^ ypj r a% liii 4pMH»fpiKkm oiT Li«»cit(ai&nt‘^o'r^iHitnrj;Hd «utweitfh the great oottva'tifieiice tind 

jHMdt.a,|»r^pe«*^ Oovi^aly, ^ <Aity equitable 

rodde'J^'Wvying 'lbe tax will be to impose it on the actual profit*^ which are now drawn frtm 
tito |P^distribute its incidenoe in .proportion to the share. of those promts which is 

deriif#3^|f fli^' possessors of every tweinefic^l iatereii^ in the land, whether he be ze'mindaiv 
lakbirajdaTy putneedar, farmer, holder 'of an ivtermediate tenure of any description, tx 
aetnSi Cttilivator occupying his land without paying rent at the full market rate o£ the 
proM^t day, that is, at any rate of rent short oi that u hich would be demanded for it from 
tenttht^at-wilh' 


6. It retnains for this Government to decide upon the most practicable anti equitable 
means of assessing such u tax; and <>n toe most o onomical and Icmst vexatious mode of 
collecting it. On both tiiese points the views of the Association noulO derive value (rom 
their special knowledge and the ]>osition they <jt5cuj>y ; and the Lieutenant Governor desires 
me to request that he may be favoured witir such bujigestions us they may think proper to 
make. 


6. A portion of the tux when imposed, would be dovottd to meeting the local require- 
ments for the inaiiilenance and iniploverncnt of couuuunirations, which have grow’n to such 
an extent as Co exceed any provision w'liich can be mude for theiii from the Imperial funds. 

I have, &c. 

• (signeil) If. L.. Dumpier, 

OiHciatiiig Isecieiuiy to the Government of Bengal. 


(No. 311, dated 0th June IKOO.) 

Fiom E. C. Bayley, Esq., Secretary to the Gtwernment of India, Nome Departmeut, to 
the Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

1 AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. No. 1520, dated the^l3th ultimo, 
relative to the proposed imposition .of loeal taxation for the purpose of providing funds for 
the extension of elementary education atnotig the agricultural classes of the Lower 
Provinces. 

a. It has been already stated in the last paragraph of my letter. No. 237, dated the 26th 
April last, that the Government of Inilia leaves' this important subject in the hands of the 
Lieutenant Governor, and that it 1ms eouii lete eoulbjenec that his Honor will cany out the 
necessary measures in the inaimer whicii their great importance deinands. 

3. While the Government of liuiia concurs with the Liicutcnaiit Governor, in the opinion 
that the prt^posed measnrts cannot bn brought forward during the jireseiit session of bis 
Honor’s Council, it hopes that no delay will be allowed to take place wdiich can |<ru|ierly be 
avoided, it being on all grounds lii^bly advisable that a que'-tion of this nature, which will 
be of great inteTest to the most influential class of the Native population of Bengal, and 
which is of high importance to the progress of the ctiuntiy, should not remain pending 
lunger than is absolutely necessary. 


(TCducational . — No. 22.) 


To His Excellency the Bight Honourable the Governor General of India 

in Council. 


Sir, India Office, London, 28 October 1808. 

The Despatch of your Excellency in Council, dated 2nd of June, No. 7 of 
1868. forwarding copy of a Note on the state jof Education in India, in 
1866-67*” prepared by Mr. A. P. Howell, and also some documents on the 
subject of providing the means of elementary education in Bengal and Madras 
from local taxation, lias been considered by me in Council. 

2. I have read with the greatest interest Mr. Howell*s valuable Note. 


2...1 fully approve of your proceedings in addressing the Governments of 
Bes^l aad Madras on the subject of supplying the means of elementary educa<: 
tion. for the agpricultaral classes from local taxation. I shall await with interest 
your furtlier comniunicationn on this question. 




1 have* &c. 

(signed) Sta^<fr4^ H, 


>1 * I ■ * j ^ 


■ibfi 







of ludia.-— Home l>einirtmeHt;~JEd^ ' if 

To the kight Honorable Sir Stafford H. JVbr/Acofe, Bart., Heir 

Secretaiy of State for Tndi^ 


Sir, Simla, 7 July I,868r 

Wb have lately taken into consideration the expediency of endonrag^t^ 
NatircB of India to resort more freely to England for the purpose of perfedti^ff 
their education, smd of studying for the various learned professions, for the^Oliro 
Service, or for other public einployinent in this country. To fucilitate this nio^ 
important object, we proi)OSt‘ to cro.ite a cert liu number of scholarships of I. 
a year eacli, Umahlc for three years, on condition of residence in Great Britain 
during that period. 


2. The proportions in which w'c propose to tli<tribute these scholarships, and 
the conditions under wliicli they arc to be held, are fully explained in the aceom* 
panying copy of a licisolution,* which we have recorded on the subject, and 
circulated amongst those local governments and administrations, at the disposal 
of which w't? propose to place llu'se animal schohu*ships. We will in due course 
communicate to yon the suggestions which onr orders may elicit as to the best 
method of currying out the measure. 


3. Meanwhile we trust that yon will render ns your assistance in the promotion 
of tl«i object in view by cunsitig suitable arrangements to he made as to the 
selection of educutionai inititutions fitted in every resjiect for the reception of 
the young men to wbotn these scholarships may he awarded. We would draw 
youJ attetitioii to the .'itii paragraph of our Resolution, from which yon will 
perceive that we have thought it advisable to git"e to each scholar the pou'er to 

. select, once for all, the course of study ho will pursue in England. Should a 
Bcholitr wish to take a Degree at eillicr of the Universities, of O.vford or Cam- 
bridge, all tliat will probably be needed, secm.s to be to ascertain what colleges 
are willing to receive ^ativo undergraduates, and to enter the scholar at one or 
other of such collegi s. If, however, the scholar should select a line of study 
uliivb can only be followed at a University not having a collegiate system, or 
if he personally would prefer such a University, he ought, in our opinion, to be 
confine;! to Universities in connection with which some provision can be made 
for securing tlie domestic comfort of the sebolars, and for watching and con- 
trolling their actions. 

4. M'c propose that the scholarships should be assigned on the 31 st of 
December of every year, and if suitable arrangements in England can be com- 
pleted in time to jicrmit of this being dune, tliat the first awards be made in 
December next. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) John Laturence^ 

IV. R. Mansfield^ . 
O. N. Taylor^ 

H. M. Durandy 
H. S. Maine, 

, John Struck^, 

Richard Temple. 


% 


(Home Department. — No. 360.) 

;^rr^TiltAcx from the Picoceedings of the Government of IndiB in thi), 
(Education), under date the 30fh June IMB. 

^ 'V HBBOtOTIOKi 

, , , ■ . - ■ ■ 

^V'Ox^tNKrncv Genei^ in .^unepiL havi^ eoatSderc^ the 
nativiM'of l;RdieHo resort mre freenr to Ei^la^ 
education, and of rtudyihg yaiiwiia tar. ijwf. the 







nme 8ucl» iwfMaMhip, 

ftiiAf given by tbe (Stiversment^i and Adminiatrations, in the |idr«ip<^!#ona 

mqai ^ snote^ ^d under fellowsb^ onhditiioiM :; — ;;. y) ,. , 

..... J|ii|#jw0le^ entitle tihe hjtfldev to an allowance of 2004 per annum, .^yi^rle 

‘4^#^ dhte of hie arrival in England, and vroutd be tenable tor three yenre. Wo ^apj dSw 
dkW’rithlddbe lew than 1C or more than 20 years of age. Each candidate to ir^hoin a 
nhould be awarded would be required to proceed to Eugland wiMn a 
' IfiMadhable period from tho date of his nomination, and to reside there for a period of three 
yeturs, aalew compelled to return sooner by ill health. 

Each scholar would receive the sum of 1,50/. fur passage money and outfit on leaving 
']iladia, and a shnllar sum payable 'within one raonlh before his actual return to India, if he 
should ;COm|dete the full peri<»d of throe years’ residence, or be compelled by sickness to 
return before the completion of such period. 

It is intended to reserve to the sciholars the power of aclef’tiiig, once for all, the course 
of study to be followed by them in Groat llritain. Each scholar wdtild bo required to 
bind himself by a written engagement to submit to such regulations as may from time to 
time be framed by the Socr(!tary of State for India for the guidance of the scholars, in 
respect - of the edncatiunal institutions in counectioji witli which their studies arc to 
be pursued, and in respect of the manner in which they arc tu be connected with such 
institutions. 

The object of tho Government in crOtitinpf tlifsso scliolarjilhips is not only io affl^rJ to 
thu facilitioK lor obtaining a University Jogn^o, and ft>r |iiissiiig tlie coinpotitlve 

exanihialioii for adiuiflisiou into the Iiidion civil servute, but also 1o enable them to jmrsuc 
the study of the law or rnodicino, rir civil cngirificriiig, and otherwise to pi'cpare theiiiiiolvea 
for tho exercise of a liberal profe-ssion. 

Every scholar who, not being disabled by sickness, fiiJed to corapJote a residence of 
three years in ftreat Eritsiin, or who might be giiiliv of gross misconduct, or disreirard of 
the rules prescribed for his guldaiico, would, at the discretion of Her Majesty's Secretary 
of State for IiidiOi, forfeit his scholarship ami further be liable to refuud the sum of loO/. 
di*awn by him as outfit ard pas’^age m<inoy. 

Tho Governor General in Ctmncil is of* opinion (hat, consideriag the present state of 
educatioa in ludia, and the general condition of tlie people, it is not advisable to awai'd 
tho scbolarshij>s wholly upon th(‘ principle of open competition. 

It is of great social and jM)Htical importance to give to the sons of native gentlemen of 
rank and position a larger .jbai’o of the advantages now offered than they wmld be likely 
to obtain under such a system. 

In Madras, Bombay, and Lower Bougal, one sebolarsliip would be annually awarded 
on the priucijilc of comjictition. For the remaining kIx scholarship.-^, the Local (xovern- 
monts and Aaministi'a.lions would nominate persons whom they may coiisidcr to he duly 

S ualified. In both cases the awards would be made under ivgiilationi- to be framed by 
le Local Governments, with the approval of the Governor General in Ch>uncil. Xo ono 
should be selected who is not of ascertaim'd good moral cliaracler, and who does ufit 
appear to be physical^ capable of undergoing (ho course of life and study whicli he will 
luive to follow in Europe. 

It would in every case be an indispensable condition that the selected candidate 
should be a good English scholar, able to read, write, and 8j)cak the English language 
with fluency and accuracy. 

His Excellency in Council would propose that the scholarships should be assigned on 
the 3 1st of December of every year. If tlie arrangeiiients in England can be completed 
in ttino to permit of tills being done, the first awards would be made in December 
next. 

(True Extract.) 

(signed) E. (7. Sayhy. 
Secretary to tlie Government of India. 


(Home Department.'— Education. — No. 39-361-67.) • 

FrCttn jE. (7. Bayhy^ Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, to Chief Secretaries 
end Bombay, and Secretaries Bengal, N. VV. P., and Punjab, Qbief*Commis» 
m Ceiditral Provmces ; dated Simla, the 30th June 1868. 

I. Aii dbe^ed to forward the accompanpug copy of a Resolution proposing . to 
plaM^ A' number of sohohurships at the diqM^ of the different Local Ooveru^ 

ti*e.»dTpo((q! on 

Ibr - lie feSbus learned 




2, 1a 


Utobiui 

Bombay « * 
Iiowef Bengal ^ 

Nv W. Proviaem 
Punjab 

OuileUCentre Fie* 
vinoesritorniitely 1 






S'Or, your 
f sdieme geiM> 





■;»■ PMi* 'Hi— ; W 

4)f ibe «^i«tt)e.|^eajba|ly, ^aAyniss^ibiuw'h^^;ii^#^lb'dUrili^;i»<^^GFMt 
method oari 7 iii^'<rtt('t^«.m 

Tho tSktmttmy^ State will be addressed, with a view to single anraagortients fecjii^y 
made t<}r.‘^e mention and supervision of the young men on their arriv^ in ,. 

4. , With rejgord to the schoiani to be selected by competition, I am W ad(| it liw 
]>robably ]b4 expedient to make use of the machinery of existing educationatiidrdt^Bl3cioia> 
It migh^ lor instance, be a g^iod plan to offer the scholarships to the first oUiiia df .fhts|f» 
who fiam theur first examination in Arts, in order of merit, provided that they ttve. . 

wise capable of fulfilling the prescribed conditions. " 

I have, &C. 

(signed) £. C. Bayley, 

Secretary to Government of India. 


(Educational. — No. 19.) 

To His Excellency the Right lionouraldc tlie Governor General of India 

in Council. 

Sir, India Office, London, 22 September 1868. 

Para. 1. The Despatch of your Excellency in Council, dated 7th of .July, No. 9 
of 18G8, submitting a scheme for the establishment of scholarships having for 
their object the encourngemeiit of Natives of India to report more freely to 
England for the completion of tln;ir education, and for preparation for the learned 
prolessious, the Civil Service, and othiT public employment, has been considered 
by me in Council. 

* 2. Approving, as I do, of the priuci[)Ie of this proi>osal, it is impossible to help 
perceiving that the present scheme involves the necessity of considering many 
important collateral questions. It would have been better to have discussed 
these fully in comtnunication with the Home Government beforu giving to the 
proposal that publicity which it has met witli in India. But I will take an early 
opportunity of addressing you fully on the subject, and shall await with interest 
the furiher suggestions on the subject which your Excellency in Council promises 
to transmit. 

1 have, &c. 

tsigned) Stafford //. Nortlicote, 


(No. 14 of 1868.) 


Government of India. — Home Department, — Education. 


To the Right Honourable Sir Stafford //. Norfheote, Bart., Her Majesty's 

Secretary of State for India. 

c 

Sir, Simla, 18 September*! 868. 

In continuation of our Despatch, No. 9, dated the 7th July last, we transmit, 
• FmmOoveirasMnt of Tort St. George, for your information , copies of the replies* we have received 
Augu'^t taoB, afcd from the local Governments and Administrations noted on the 
ltenKai,No. 42 io, margin, to our Resolution of the 30th June, on the subject of 
4^^ August encouraging Natives of India to resort more fredy to England for 

purpose of perfecting their education, and of studying for the 
various learned professions, or for the Civil and other services in 
this couptry. 

2. We also transmit a copy of the Rcsolntionf what^ vte have 
recorded on %e replies above pnentioUed, itiMl we W; ymjtf etlHHi* 
tbnto.the7tfe -v ■ .. ^ ■ 


’less, and endoBunt . 

Viam Chief OonaoMoiiutt of Oadh, 
Nt>. 2884, datM 8 dWlMS, ^ 
Cbtof « 

Fmbt^ Mo,'j^8ei7,%to9 
80 July 1868. ; . \ , ; 

^Doted 18 SeptsulMe IMA : ; 




& The 



3!l» 0cw^^ t&eil^njab.biive adt 

i mir vie'Mi ck i&tf lehMe ctsbotas^ la par isolation id 8(31 . ’IlMlr 

fd(t^ fiiiiwar^ed tp'ypa w , Z..'-.'- 

■ '■'.■'■ ,' ■ ^ ' We have, 

(sigaed) John juaw^cef 
fy. R. 'Mung^di 

G. N. Taylor^ 

H. S. Maine, ; 
Jo/in Strachey, 
li. Temple, 

H. W. Norman. 


' - r ''■V,'' . . 

, . , ' . v' • 

- •■ 1 . 


(Eilucational Dcpartineut — No. 299.) 

From the Honoiiraljle i?. S. Ellis, c.b., Chief Secretary to the Goyermnent of Fort Saint 
GeorgCj to the Secretary to the Government of India. 

Sir, Ilornc Department, Simla. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Secretary Bayley’d letter, dated SOth 
June last, No. 39-^61, communicating a Kesolution of the Government of India proposing 
to place a certain number of scholarships at the disposal of the different local Govem« 
jnents and Administrations for the purpose of being bestowed upon natives of India on 
condition of their residing in great Britain, and studying for the various learned profes* 
eions, or for the civil and other gcrviccs in this country. 

2. As regards the scheme generally, I am to observe that, in tlic opinion of this 
Government, the pecuniary inducemonts held out hy the jiroposcd scholarships arc hardly 
necessary in the case of young men belonging to Native families of wealth and })osifjon ; 
and in the case of other Nativcv^, this Government would pi'cfer offering facilities for 
visiting England to men who had attained a certain ])osition in the public service, and 
whose characters were more or less established and known, rather than to boys or very 
young men, with a view to the completion of their education. 

3. It appears to the Government that that part of education which consists in the study 
of books and the acquisition ol‘ information, can be pursued by the Natives of India with 
a very fair measure of success in their own country, and that the adv.9ntagcs which may 
be gained ly contact with bocicty p<issessiiig a higher intellectual and political develop- 
ziiciit would be more readily obtained by men of somewhat mature jears, tliaii by youths 
sent to England as Ooveriirneiit scholars. 

4. These remarks, I am to observe, have reference to the general question of the age at 
which Natives of India can most advantageously visit England, and arc, of course, inap- 

S ltcable to that part of the scheme which has for its object to facilitate tlie preparation of 
Tativee to compete, under the existing rules, for the Indian Civil Service. 

i). This Government concur in thinking that the scholarship to be awarded upon com- 
petition should, as suggested in Mr. Secretary Baylcy’s letter, be assigned to the 
candidate who, beside lulfiUing the other conditions prescribed in the Kesolution of the 
Government of India, stands highest in the 1st class of the first examination in arts 
immediately preceding the award. 

6. I am to request, with reference to paragraph 3 of the enclosed copy of a letter from ^ AiMmst 1863 
the Director of Public Instruction, an explanation of the term NatiA’^c of India,” it being Nq, IJSl * 
doubtful whether this term includes East Indians as well as jiure Natives. It will be» * 
observed that the Director of Public Instruction is of opinion that East Indians will 
g^ladly avail themselves of the liberality of the Supreme Government, whereas he con- 
eiders that it will be some time before* persons of the Hindoo religion, of good socid 
position, will come forward as candidates for the proposed scholarships. 

• I have, &c. 


, Fort Saint George, 26 August 1868. ChidT Secretary. 


From the Director of Public Instruction to the Chief Secretary to Government, Fort 
Saint George; dated Madras^ 4 August 1868, No. 1734. 

. the honour to reply to Government Order, No. 265, of the 24th ultimo. 

duit the scholarship to be awarded oompetidon in the Madraa 
Btmj^ested m Hr. Secretary ISavley^ kttcar* be asngned to the 
-4^dl8SKt{e wbd^ beind^'jyidlittg the oilier ©teididoiu ';|^resonbed & die Beeolatioii of dee 
f , p>3 * Govemawat 





' ; .v.ii|wa;j;**:lBKliidiid> ilMfr> iN&i»ii:’<w.''^l ' «» pure Natitnes ; ialit 't]btia>'' 

• . .. :l0«liiit«iin' opoii liia HrtEti}«ist, and I irould ‘ suggest t6«t;'an 
; of la^ aa to meaning tlv^ attadh te^o pliraw. ' I liafti.^n{d;'4aii^iP^ 

'\1E(aat Indiana trill gladly avail ihemaelves of tiie fiberdl prupuaal of -tins' Sfiprmiiii 
,r '•< laont ; but I'^dbt if unconverted Hindooa, liolding a good aodal 2)oaitS^» Will*' 
tinad at Ica*!^ 'ODme forward aa candidates. 




^'!iS 


. 4; X do nut see that any regulations otiicr than those proposed by the Goveranilt^l^ 
India^ ari^ the addidyn of the above, are required. V‘ ' 


lAl.', 9C0 Direetor <rf 
^NHdie lutraeUon, 
i{fo.'4381, dated 
^JTaJy 1008. 

Director of 
>^'3 Nid&o Imtraction, 

:,lE!r«. «8ia, doted the 


h^''K '■ 

AV,' ■ , 


Lc ' . 


(Education — No. 4210.) ’ . .. 

I^rom IZi i. JlnrriAfyiif Erfq., Junior Secretary to the Gorernment of Bengal, to Ihe . 

Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

Sir, Fort William, 28 Aiiguet 1869# 

1 AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. No. 39-363, dated the 80<fc 
June 1838, vri til its cnclosuro, asking for the Lieutenant Governor^ opinion on the bait 
method of carrying out the proposed Hcheine to award scholarshipB to Nativea of India, MDSi 
condition of their residing in (ireat Britain and studying for the various learned px^Oih' 
sions, or for the Civil and other Services iJi this country. 

2. In rej)ly I am to forward, for the iiifoi*ma1iou of liia Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, the accompanying copy of tlic correspondence* on the subject, so&T 
as the scheme relates to this Presidency, and to state that the Lieutenant Governor 
concurs generally in the opinions expressed hy the Director of Public instruction, except 
in the matter of the second echolarshipa, for which the local Government will nominate 
persons whom they may consider to bo duly (|ualitie(l. This hia Honor would dispose of 
exactly as proposed by the Government of India. Such an arrangement will leave it 
(piite oj)cn to the local (xovenimeiit to take the course suggested b^ Mr. Atkiudon, should 
it at any time seem desirable to award the second scholarship also in accordance with the 
result of tlie examination. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) i/. Z. Harrison, 

Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


(Education. — No. 3481.) 

From H. L. fJairison, Esq., Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the 

.Director of Public Instruction. 

Sir, Fort WiVliam, Ifi July 1868. 

I AM directed to forward to you copy of a letter, Ni>. 39-363, dated the 30th ultimo^ 
with encloftiure, fn.'in the Secretary to the Government f>f India, Home Department, and 
to request that you will be so good as to favour the Lieutenant Governor with your 
» , Opinion on the subject, and more especially on paragranh 4, regarding the selection of 
*ieholars in accordance with the results of the University Ijrst Artf^ Examination. 

I have, &c. ^ 

(signed) II. L. Hartiuon, 

Junior Secretary to the Government Bei^pd^ ^ 


W. S. Esq., m.a., Director of Public Instruction, to the Seoretery^Ao ^ 

Government of Bengal (No. 3616 ) ; dated Fort William, IS August IMS*. ‘ ' v .i; 




. l&e heaottr 4o oekiaowledgo th. receipt of yonr lottev^o. 

. tbe Governor .Oeaentl in GottnoU ntgui&ag 

! for. natives of India, to be b^d on jbf 

. \ 'In.-Cb^ Ji liiSte -fcad-' ywncitttng ii^o^mon.on'4ibe arcongeri^ti .. . 

' • '.V'.': 

witeh y be l arriii p s 
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tjmMi 

w4fM¥ 4iit( ^x^mm 4m piibli«.^^0tSdB toonei/f^^ Wo mMW- 

WtHW*! W rtffinmp (otbo atMo of tibiii|w eixWtng m jUlM lnower IW 
mttBO#} oo<L« QualJc Oonbtfuf whemor tl^s Xicoteiuiat 0«v«itior will boiil^ tofbd 
ol^g^a cpooGcUtes of the olem iiiteeded, to whi>M tho peouoiety adventagee <3lVe<>Bd would 
Ito no oWwedi'vo as to lodtioe then to visit l^^laiid aad Mside there for iho speolfied 
‘tfdnb ihreo yoaira, when they were not otherwise prepared to adopt such a oouree of 
odueailion. On this pointy however, his Honor is no doubt better informed than I can 
ha, and t would ihorefiore only suggest that it should be distinctly understood tWt it is 
Stflb optional with him at any time to throw open the fu>cond scholarship to oompetitlon la 
We same manner as the first. There is obviously nothing in tlie Government Resolutioa 
to prevent the adoption of such a course, and I am inclined to think that in these pro« 
vinees it will bo found the most suitable arrangement. 

8. As regards the manner in wliieh the c(»m]tetition sliall be conducted, it has been 
wrved by the Principal of the I^nhideney (*olleg(‘ laud otlu'i edueitioiinl otfioers, whose 
opluions X have rtiUHuit(‘d, that a xpeeial exaiinuatiou sltoiild'be field for these valuable 
prizes open to undoi graduate siudeiith at tlu end of then tliiid year, that is to say, at the 
end of one year after they have pH^s(x) thi first exninluslion lu arts, it is argued that the 
students would improve more at that Htage of theii eiloeatiou by an luhiitionnl year in a 
college in India than tiny Mould in theMune time m Ibiglaiid, and tbatbv tbit arrangement 
they would be in a bmter |MiMtion tor profiting by thi advarit iges that will be opened to them 
Ibr pui suing a luoi^e ad^alU‘od oouise of study in Kiiglaiul than if tlie scholarships were 
awarded a year earlier on the tesuHs of tin fiist evnunnation in arts, ns suggi steu by the 
Government of India. There U no doubt foice in the aigumtut ; but eunbioeriiig that the 
maximum ago for admisbion to the (*tvil St r\ioc Examination is 22, and that tlie maximum 
age of the oompetltois fttrthe scholarbhijib hsb betii hxt^d at 20, with refeiciieo, no doubt, 
to the limit laid down in the lulus toi the ('ivil Service Evaminition ; and conbklering 
that, under existing regulations, the average rateot candidatu' at the first aitsevamination 
is probably nearer It) than 18, 1 am on the whole dib]Mised to iceoiumond that, foi* the 
present at least, we shmild allow the eompelition to he dci id(d>by tin hist cvauiination in 
arts, as suggested in the 4th (lanigraph of Mi. Buy ley’s eoinminncation. * 

4. Instead, however, of operm^ the scholarbhi]ih to the eandidateb who pass this extimi- 
nation in eidei ul merit, it 4ould be expedient to icquiie, us in the ease of other 
sebolurships, tb.it spoi'.il apjiliintkm bhoiild be made to this dep.iitnnnt for permishion to 
compete, at least a month b< foie the evomination, by every studiut who wishes to become 
a candidate, and that cutli candidate bliould fuinihb at the baiiie time the piesciilicd eertifi« 
cates of qualification, togetliei with a gnaniiitee that, il elei ti d, he will ao ept the scholar- 
ship and will embark lot Ei gland within a given time, m nhenevii* ealli* 1 ujion to do so 
by the Government. The rcholuisinps availaldc should then be nwaidid to such of these 
eandidaios, being otiicrwibu cligibli, as obt,un the highest nuiubti ul marks in the 
examination. 


6. If this arrangement ib adopted, it will not, however, be pobsiblc to fi\ the 3lbt Do- 
c'ernber as the iietual day of election, as piojKised in the Resolution, inasmuch asunder the 
XJnivcisiiy Regulations the deehnution of the icbiilt of the first arts examination may fall 
as lute 08 the 4th Januon . It will be sufficient topiovMe that tlu election tJia II be made 
as soon ab the results of that evamiuatiun arc cuiumunicateil to thib ileiiiirtmeut and the 
Government. 


(General Department. — No. 426 a. of 1868.) 

From N. Shnson, Ksq., Secretary to the Government of the North Western Provinces, to 
£, C, BayleVi Esq., Secretary to the Government oi India, in the Homo Department, 
dated Nyuce Tal, 27 July 1868. 

^ir, , . 

lar reply to ytmr letter. No. 39-364, dated the SOtli ultimo, with enclosure, I am direetod 
tp fhrwara, fiw «ahiniseio& to his Excellency the Viceroy and Governor. Geneval in 
ponnoil, tihe aooompanyikg Minute by the Honourable tbe Lieutenant Govemor* dated the 
Slet instmit, reguding tho jP^t of scholarships to enable promising native youths to 
amplete their MUoation in England. ^ 

I have, fk& 

, (signed) S, Smisen, 

I Secretary to the Government of thq 

, North Weaistttt Prondneea. 
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)'' OoVernment of In^pL Home , i>ej^itiniaiil:^t]^ 

30 ^e 1868.’ -, • '■■;■, 

■ .. I ' . '■:• ‘“f: >'i. i>: 

■ - , • . •■■ '■^ % ^ :r' 

In the al>ove letter the Goveminent of India call for my opinion 
of the Governor General in Council, framed with the view of providtog^aoboli^^ 

200 /. a-year, to enable promising youth? to complete their education in 

to qualify themselves for the Civil Service, or for other branches of high employ 

this country, > . . . /i 

2, 1 have perused this Despatch with much graliiicatiou, and am esingulne that it wUl' 
lead to satisfactory results, or rather *that it urill pave the way for a larger project calou* 
lated to do so. 


3. The noTiijiiation system is undoubtedly the only one, in the present state, of native ' 
society, which promises, at least lu this part of India, and in reference to high adminisF- 
trativc euiplo3'meiit, good, res^ults. 


4. But in order to secure success it is necessary not only that appointment to the 
scholarsbms shall he by nomination, but that (according to the results of the period d 
study in England) nomimiticu! to the Civil or <ithcr S«-rvices in India shall be made^ by 
the lloine Governmeut. This might be done cither by making immediate uominations to 
those services or by assigning a certain number of writerslii]>B, and other appointumnte, to 
be competed for by the nominated candidates alone, of that year. We sliould thus secure 
in the successful eaiididutes, fair ability and talent, and (what is of incomparably higher 
moment) good character and connections, and the presumption of principle and loyStjr. 
If our nominated scholarsliiji-bolders arc to scramble for appointments in the open com- 
petitions of Eiiglaud, they will try in vain. They will be certainly beaten, not only by 
the English youth, but by aiij*^ clev<^r master of aits from Calcutta; and all the CBseiitial 
qualiii cations of jmsition and idiaractcr will go for nothing. Unless, then, a lair number 
of iiotuluutious be reserved for tbeni, it would be belter lipt to tempt the youth of these 
provinces to England by exjicctations which will rarely, if ever, be fulfilled. 


5. The only other comment wliich T venture to make is the iniulcquacy of the measure, 
excepting it be viewed as a merely tentative one. The object proposed by his Excellency 
the <.iloverni>r General in C'Oinioil is no other than to ju’ovide suitable native candidates 
for the eivil and other liberal iirofessions of this vast einpire; intending, thus, at once to 
benefit the administration, uiid to open out a field of high and useful employment for the 
generous youth of the couutiy. 


0, But what is one nomination annually among 30 millions of people? although the 
competitive a|q>oiatiiient for Ueiigal will, I presiiiiio, be open to the whole of this aide of 
India, yet from the advaiitiig<*s enjoyed by Calcutta it v/ill ])racti<‘ally be confined to resi- 
dents of the metropoliH. Thei’c will thus be but one nominee in each year for all the 
districts of the Nort h Western Uroviuces. If this single nominee 'were destined certainly 
for the (^ivil Service, somothing might have been said for the scheme; but he is only sent 
to England t«> pursue his studies, and to qualify himself, us the chaince may be, either for 
that or for an V other liboraL profession. He may succeed in W'ii?\ung souieof these prizes, 
or more pn>biilily he will fail. Such being the case, and with these great objects in view, 
it seems to me that if the scheme is to ansAver its purpose and create any sensible 
eftbet whatever on tho coiinliy at huge, the numbers to be nominated must be greatly 
increased. The North Wostorii Provinces should at least have half-a-dozcn nomina- 
tions. With numbers in proportion from other provinces, we might then expect the 
.candidates to produce some ajiprcciablc influenoc upon the general administration, wh en 
they come U]i ttJ take their shan; iu it. 


6. Apart from the general inadequacy of the numbers, I earnestly call attention to 
the <x»mparatlve claims of the North Wesiefn Provinces. With its 30 millions qf sonla 
it has been assigned but one nomination, the same in ^ct as tho^ Punjab with ita 
14 millions. The Central Provinces and Oude, with an aggregate population of alKliut 17 
millions, ar^ to have each a biennial nomination. On the same ratm of population, fh0 
Koirth W Bstern Provinces have a claim to two nominations annually. 


y. I woijild therefore urge that even if the project bp kept, for the file 

narrow limits proposed, the North Western Provinces is entitled by ue. 
intsHigeace, and wealth, to two nominations. .. ' v ^ 


/ S. TijjS Ward® Institutipn at Benares, which is filled wifh fine 

go^ Iroiai all parts of th^bcouxilfy, all pursuing fibeiv stisdies mid 

»uch= as ^ at.# 0 boole in England, wUl afibid fia* 

A|ifd BiM jitom will, of eonme# Id 

W4ioys thepksely^ to pxeoeedjte fO edvhalWMm e 
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Sn iSaitowa.-: ''l-*iii 
Sxdi^n^. It le worni . oMuniieii^tiAa 


o6mg« for 1i]lQ>tnwilng of Iiit9ian studimtB might not W $i|ti^^Iwhed.. 
loci^ty in Bn|^bnd. It might b« o])en not only to the >&<$di|ugdn|M 
hc4i9^> othem duly certified hy their reep^wtiye Gcver^ents, who olio^ to 

go hmaftlbr education at their own charges. If the principal and his staff, especially that 
portion having charge of the domestic arrangcinents, were duly selected, not only fbr jtiieh!' 
^iei| «ttaJ^S(MtioxtB> hut in special reference to their experience of native character and 
’ha^tei fh^ iiotitution would no doubt succeed odmirahly, and secure the confidence of the 
gjOai^a^ and parents, who would otherwise be naturally apprehensive of sending the , 
yOUtho^ fheirmnilies, at so critic/al an uge, aw'ay from the oversight and control ottheir 
fitiends, far from the sanctions of Native society, and among the temptations and diffi- 
culties of a foreign country. 


10.’ The .effect of an English education, conducted on these principles, would no doubt 
beifflnenlciilnble benefit to the students themselves, and indirectly to the country at large. 
And it is apparently the only means of preparing the youth for mixing freely, and on 
something of easy and equal torms, with the English members of the several services 
which they may hereafter join. 


11. Jn this view, it appears to me that the earlier, say after the age of 13, the youths 
be selected and sent to England, the greater will bo the result. The younger they 
are, the more readily will they inibii>e the Idean, ami heconie use’l to the maimers and 
habits of the west ; the more will their intellectual culture be developed by their own 
welfare, and indirectly for that of tlieir countrymen ; ami the more freely will they be 
able eventually to associate with their European felhiw officers. The sooner tiierefore 
the parents or guardians of tho nominees are prcjiared to allow them to proceed to 
England, the better. Some of the parents or guardians would probably be found 
wuting to convey their wards to England, which ol itself would be on indirect 
advantage. 


12. On all these considerations, if tho scheme he sufficiently enlarged, 1 augur the 
highest advantages to India from it. 

(signed) W. 3fuir, 

Nynee Tal,-21 July 1868. 


Prom Major I. MacAadrvw, .Soerefary to the Chief Ctmimissioner, Oudh, to the 
Secretary to the Clovcnnneut of India, Home Department (Ko. 2824), dated 
9 July 1868. 

In reply to your letter. No. .*}9-.‘J66, dated .30th ultimo, forwarding copy of a resolution 
proposing to place a certain number of scholarships at tlie disjmsai of 1 he dificront local 
Governments and administrations, and requesting the Chief Commissioner’s opinion of the * 
scheme generally, I am directed to state as follows : — 

2. The design is to pay a limited number of young men to complete tbeir education in 
England instead of in India, and thus to enable them bc.tter t(» qualify themselves for the 
Civil Service, tho bar, and other liberal professions. It is probable, that this plan holds 
out substantial advantages to natives intending to enter those \u'ufcssions, and it will be 
equally beneficial to t^hemsolvcs and the Statu that the course of their studies should be 
tinged with European ideas and associations, which must necessarily be absent from them 
in India. The question arises if these things are so valuable in themselves, why should 
the State pay people to acquire them ? The ouly answer seems to be that the cla&s to 
whom they are desirable is in genci’al Uio [loor to buy timni for tliemselvcs. It may be 
alleged that our object put forwai*d is <n ai<l, the ccfucAtion in England of the sons of 
xuitive gentlemen of rank and {tosition,” and that this class at least is not entitled to 
pecuniary assistance from the public funds. The Chief Commissioner cannot altogether 
justify tlie payment of such persons when they happen to be wealthy, but Indian families 
of ffietinction are often in iiid;11l;ren1. circums^^ianccs, and the Chief Coininissiouer, whilst 
ffi^s^nting iruin the- policy which gives exclusive privileges to those must fortunate in 
tln^ir wondly ctreumsttmues, admits that« in the present state of Indian society, ’nore harm 
tiian good may cohae out of the forced elevation of its continued and depressed members. 
Btrt between persons of equally good stock and antecedents, he would observe the rule of 
dfe^ir. d^^ntioritTegardleas.of .any oomparison of titles and acres. . Indeed, he ptrefers ta 
passages quoted ratiter as exclusive of social inferiority' than as uiidtily 
fiavottting exceptional rank and wealth. 


fiU ^QteiClMjtit<)oroimssioner> however, ilunfcs that it may be reasonably hoped that; by 








,; Plough lurt-OTorf^ ■■•_, ;;;;•/• 

'' An a genillhlwkf^^e Cfa^ Cbt^fti^^eir th^^pemn 

W 1^ jsiominateii m^oold ht ^selected iBne^ t>ne ^ dio idiuottiofial lMtitatii^iis> anil 
if possible from those atudentd who have ]^cd the Calcutta ' 


(No- 2412-2170 T : / 

From tlie Assistant Secretary to the Chief Con)miBsioner, Central Provinces^ to 

Secretary to the Goveniincnt ui‘ India, Home Department, dated Nagpore, 30 Jvfy 

1868. 

Sir, ... . . 

I AM dirocted by the OHicuHting Chief Commissioner to acknowledge the receipt &£ 
yonr letter, jS'o. 39-'>67, dated the 30th .lunc, forwarding copy w of a resolution " pro- 
nophig 10 jiinco a certain number of scbolarsbips at the disposal of the different local 
Go\crnni(’iits and Aclminii'lratioiis, for the pnr))use of being bestowed on natives of India 
on condition of llndr residing in Great Britain, and studying for the various learned pro- 
fefesioiis, or for the civil and other services in this country.” 

2. The Officiating Chief Commissioner believes that ibe scheme, as set forth.in the 
re8<»hition, will jiiftly apjjrove itself to every one, and will he an incentive to the natives 
of India to visit England and become acquaint ed with western ideas and civilisation; at 
the same time oveiy individual is at Jiherty to choose his f)wn career and to pursue those 
studies whhdi will lit liim to attain success in it. 

3. The cotulitions under which such scholarships will be awarded and the duties df 
persons nominated to llicin arc also so clearly laid clown that scarcely anything further 
seems necessary, and it might at all events be advisable to await information concerning 
the an-angemonts which llic Secretary of State may have made in England before 
submitting any suggestions. 

4. llcgarding the age of the persons to he nominated, it seems to the Officiating Chief 
CommiSBioncv that this iniirst j^crhajis in some cases dci)end on the nature of the profession 
which it is intended to adopt, itniMiimd) as in some professions in which it is necessary to 
take a degree, a certain ininiinnin age is recpiircd, and if the holders of scholarships were 
to go to England too young, and at the expiration of the three years, for which their 
scluJarship is lenabh? W’oro unahle to take their degree or enter their jirofeseion, oAving to 
their not lunliig attained Ihc pro])cr age, they Avould he throivii on their own resources 
and might experience much incouvimieiice, if not fall into serious difficulties, 

5. Similarly the period of the year at which the holder of a scholarship should after 
}}!^ mimhiation jirocced to England, might depend on the courec of study which he is to 
follow', as the course of stu«l> for certain professions begins at certain periods of the 
year, and time miglit be ivastod Averc tlie scholar to arrive too early or too late to begin 
at once. 

6. These arc but minor matters i»f detail Avhieb can best be settled after communication 
with the Home authorities. As before said, the Officiating Chief Commisbioner believes 
the fcchemc will be productive of much good, 

I liavp, &c. 

(signed) -/. IF. AVi7/, 

Officiating Assistant Secretary- 


. (No. 63-550.-356.) 

Extkact from the Proceedings of the Government of India in the Home Department' 
(Education), wndcr date 18 September 1868. 

Head again — ' • 

Resolution No, 360, dated the 30th June 1868, regarding the expediency, of encouraging 
natives dl* India to resort niore freely to England for the purjxisc of perfecting SiS 
education, and of studying for the A'nrious learned professions, or for the Civil other 
' services in this country. 

• A 

®ESOHJTiojr.—Ileplie8 baring been received from the GoTemmenta noted in tho 
^intern dated 36 ATigi)«t inns* margin to the Itcsolution of the 30th June lastr'tho Governor 

lfo.421O#4atei'S^v0ti^ General in. Council considers it inexpedient long^ to ddovl&e &ud 


ITerih cousideration of the arrangements £of awaxdkig '-iDiiuiiU sohadnw 

encourage native .-to piee^ to Eask^to 


ftom Centnl Pmto^ .Ito dotto entrftBoe into % li^iupn^ |ii;n^liMia^,or iototiie 

.ao- Jnljr JMS. Government. 
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''''''iK''^^E!lti''''ijiefpi^ ild ^aot 'tend'ifo 

nasiB^ "V tbe.OovermBftnlijr^ IHaiirie. imd 
^ M»M.:,oc«utidfiratio^ The Madn» CI^Torameiiii^tieem ^ wiA 

liMt tlM «bh^e.ek(Kald A|^l7 ^ grown up and in the public service, than to 
iM^ jCH!' te iwy young men, with a view to the completicn oi their education. .. 

. . 4; Thn Govenunent of Bea^ likewise adopt the views of their Director of PnbHc 
IttBtraciison, who seenu to think that students of a some what more advanced age than that 
peofnosed in the sketch resolntion circulated, will be in a better |>oBitioii to profit b^ the 
advantages of £ngli<di educaUon. 

fi. The Governor General in Conncil, while unable entirely to coincide with the views 
taken by the Government of Madras, thinks iliat the limit of age at which tlic acholani 
Ihail be appointed may be advantageously raised to a minimum of 17 years and to a 
maximum of 21 years. 

6, The Madras Government also asks for a definition of the term “ Natives of India.** 

Hie Excellency in Council considers that it should be held to include only persons bom in 
India and of purely Indian extraction. 

7. With these modifications. Ids Excellency in Council considers that the scheme may 
bo fiurly recommended to the Secretary of State for India, at whose suggestion it was 
initiated, who will bo asked to make early arrangements in England with the various 
educational bodies, on which the Governor General in Council . considers tlio success of 
the measura will materially dejmnd. 

-8. The local Governments will be authorised to take measures to put iu force the 
seheme in this country at the commencciuent of next year iu anticipation of tlio reply 
from the Secretary of State, which may bo expected bclore that date. 

9. Although the Governor General iu Council suggested that the competition should 
take place (whenever a competitive examination was contemplated) in connection with the 
First Arts Examination of the'threc univcivitios, it is not his Excrellcncy's desire strictly to 
prescribe tliis line of action. Ho will prei'er to leave the local Governments to decide 
upon the exact mode of conducting such examination. His Excellency would only wish 
that in' any case they should be carried on in connection with, and if po'asiblc by, the 
machinery of the Presidency Universities. 

Or (/eredf that a copy of the foregoing Kesolu lion be forwarded to the Government of Msdrsa 
Oovemments and Adniinistrationa noted on the margin. »» Bombay. 

(True extract.) « N.W, Provinces. 

(signed) FJ. C. Btiyleu, . '' . «. 

Secretary to the Government of liulin. Central Provinces. 


(No. 15, of 1868). 

Government of India. — Home Department. — Education. 

To the Right Honourable Sir Stafford IL Norlhcote, Burt., Her Majesty*8 

Secretary of State for India. 

Sir, Shida, 1 October 1868. 

In pontinuatifm of our Despatch, No. 14, dated the 18th ultimo, we transmit 
herewith the remarks of the Government of Bombay on our Circular of the 
doth June last, on the subject of encouraging the resort of natives of India to 
England for education, and of our reply thereto. 

2. You will see that we have referred . the Bombay Government to our Reso- 
lution of the 18th instant, and have said that on points not touched by that 
Resolution, we see no objection to the proposals made in paragraphs 4 to 6, of 
their letter. • 

• We have, &c. 

(signed) John Lawrence. 

W. R. Manffeld. 

<?. N. Tayffit. 

H. 8. Maine. 

Jidtn Sirackey. 

R.Temtde. 

. H.W. Norman. 
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1 AM dii*cotei| to Acknowledge the receipt of^j^our letter^ ^6. 8^881^ 

June larit> forwarding copy of a resolution propoaing to j^e a certain nttiiAA ^.■tf^kias* 
sbii>s at the disposiu of the different locd Governments and AdminietratimiSj'.&r the 
purpose of heiiig bestowed upon natives of India, on condition of their .reei^g'l^jQs:^ 
Britain and studying for the various learned professions, or for the dvil and othiw Af^iS^ 
in this country. • ' . 

2. In reply, I am desired to state that the -Bight Honourable the Governor in 
considers tne proposals of the Government of India to be exceedingly well adapted to 
meet the demand now being made by educated jiativcs for reffulations to enable thsni to 
attain higher offices, and a better position than they Iiave yot neld in the administration 
of Indio. 

8. Tlie Bill recently introduced by the Secretary of State, and afterwards withdrawn, 
would 1mve satisfied this demand at the expense of the existing Civil Service, and would 
unquestionably have led to the deterioration of the future service by deterring canffidates 
from competing. • 

4. The pruposilioii of the Govcinor General in Council seems,* as on experimental 
measure, free from <»l)jectioit ; but tliis Governmeut would guarantee a continuance of the 
compctillon seholarsbiii, at any rate for a period of five years, so that those who now 
frame tlieir course of study in the expectation of obtaining the benefit of the hotification, 
may nut be suddenly dej)rive<l of their cliance by the abrogation of the rules now 
notified. 

• Wo. SI 7 A dated 5 ^ f am to submit transcript, of a Kepori* from tl»c Director of Public Instruction in 
^the Slst July 1868. Presidency, on the subject of the jiroposals under consideration, and to recommend 
that this Government be allowed to ' carry out the suggestion of Sir A. Grant, in para> 
graphs 8 and 4. 

otherwise could 
suggest 

. ~ . years in 

resitcct to the non-coiiijtctiti<in sebolarships to be awarded. But then the persons so 
nominated could not compete for tlie^ Civil Service examination, if above the age pre- 
scribed for eimdulates fur the Indian Civil Service. 

7. The terras offered seem to be sufficiently liberal, and bis Excellency in Council has 
bo altenitiun to suggest. 


b« 
that 





From A. Orant, Esq., Direolor of Public Instruction, to the Sccreta^ to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, Educatlona] Department (No. 2179), dated .81 July 1868. 

Ik compliance with Government Itesolullun, No. 409, dated 23rd instant, I have the 
honour to submit the following suggestions : — 

2. The Bcholarsliipu now proposed to bo established should, I think, be designated and 
dignified by some particular name. T would suggest their being caUed ** The Yictoxia 
Scholarships.” 

3. "With regard to the scholarship to be awarded luinually iii this Presidency by com- 
petition, it would be the simplest pljin to ask the University to award it, ’in oonneetion 
with tlic First Exainlnatiou iti Arts. Such a prize attached to this examination would 
give a great stimulus to the colleges. 

• 

4. As the results of the First Examination in Arts are annually made known during 

the first fortnight in December, it would be easy to assign the scholarship in question on 
the 31ftt December, as proposed by liis Excellency the Viceroy. ^ 

. 5. A litftc more d^culty and uncertainty attaches to the adjudication of tbe second 
Bcholaribi]), ivhich is not to be awarded by competition, hut to which tile.. local 
Goveiument is to nominate, if possible, “ the sons of native gentlemen of itank end 
potititto*”* 

fi. ft seems to me questionable whether sons of Hindoo or Mnssulman Sii>^s 
'be filled in -^s Presidency at once willing to accept sa<di a tokoilaxiti^''^W,''Bjao, 
**' abm- il^'lnMd, write,' and speak ,tim English language wi^ finenqy and MOunM^.*’ - , 

7 . .fik^s jif merdiiaiitenould no doubt be , 

belt theito^^cn^ luiQl^ be the sort ^ . ’ 










A, Jf*. JSiiWelfi; Officiating Secretary to tbe Government of Indiai^ to tli^ 
“ 'l^ei^reterjr to; ^e Government of Bbmnay (Homo Department. — Education. — Ko..tffi8).', 

> . • "Sir,, / Simla, 1 October 1868. 

. .desired to acknowledge your letter, Mo. 75, dated the 12th ultimo, and in 
to.M^hr you to the Resolution, Mo. 63-556, dated tlic IHth idem, which contains the 6nal 
diM^Uiftn of the .Government of India, both as to the limit of age, the mode of selection, 
nitd tho'olaims of persons eligible for the proposed scholarships for natives of India pro> 
eeedi:^ to Ei^land to study for entrance into the learned professions, or into the service 
'Of Goveniment. 

.2. In other respects, there is no objection to the proposals of the Bombay Govern*’ 
ment, and your letter will be forwarded to the Secretary of State, with this reply, in 
"oontinoation of previous correspondence. 

I have, &c. 

V (signed) ‘ A. P. ffowefl. 

Officiating Secretary to the Government of India. 


(No. 10, of 1808.) 

Government of India. — Home Dep.'irtment. — Education. 

To the Right Honourable Sir Slafford U. Northente, Bart., Her Majesty’s 

Secretary of State for India. 

Sir, Simla, 1/ October 1868. 

In continuation of our Despatch, No. 15, dated the 1st instont, we transmit, 
for your information, a copy of correspondence* with the Government of the 
Punjab on the subject of the scholarships proposed to be given to epahlc a;id 
encourage natives of India to proceed to England to study for the various 
learned professions, or for the civil and other services in this country. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) John Lawrence. 

/r. J{. Mamficld. 

G. N. Taylor. 

H. S. Maine. 

John Strachty. 

H. IV. Norman. 


(Educational Department — No. 363). 


From 


B 3r. JET. Thornton, Eaq., Secretary to Government, Punjab and ita Dependencies, to 
H, C, BayUy, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

Sir, ^ Lahore, 11 September 1868. 

RjEFEMtlNh to your letter, No. .365, dated 30t.h June, regarding scholarships proposed 
to be bestowed on hativCB of India, on' condition of their residing and studying in Great 
, I BBi now desired to forward, for submission to Government, copy of a letter, 

, dated 29th August 1868, from the Director of Public Instruouonj and to ex- 

' press Ihe views of the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor on Uic subject as follows 

‘ Jf 'ffie Sjge of candidates must be limited to tbe period from 16 to 20 years, the 
of selection proposed by Captain Holroyd appear to his Honor to be 
m 3 he has notinn^ to add to titem ; but his Honor would remark tiUit, in 
■ ^ ^ heiM lU^peiiwble, that tlm scholanltipdtolders be yoUng and 

it.wo*TO» in Bis .be expedient this Chiyeriiuient to addpt. arranger 

. ne&relittd.' for. foffiita^tag awl encopniging the acquirement of foe neeessliry 

■ '-d'lia' qualifiitialaone 


* From Punjab, 

No, 36di dat^ 

11th September 
]868, and enolosule. 
To Punjab, Nm 613, 
dated 18th October 

186 a 













ihM lSkii^;:]imti0^^ " 

.great 

(MMlally thomn ^iid for mpertor potH^ ■^ 006 '^^i^ Isn^ 

be persons whom, pp ^cdr return^ the people of tho tmnntirfi^ 
respect, 011 account df their social -status, and for whom we shall have .such gu^rahtee aa 
the conventional restraints of rank and birtli afford for the observance on their port of iUn 
honourable and creditable course of conduct. 


3, The Xiieutenant Governor is himself, however, very strongly inclined to doubt the 
expediency of sending untried youths to England to be trained ; and he lias roeentiy 
been supplied demi-official ly, by authority, with a copy of a letter addressed, in coimeo-^ 
lion with this subject, to the J I ODOuruble Mr. Maine, by the Princijial of tlie Lahore 
College, Dr. Leltner, wdiich appears to the Lieutencut Governor to afford grounds, oor- 
voborative of this view of the matter. 


4. That letter contains some opinions in which his Honor does not concur, and it 
enters into points relating to the ellect of our measures on native opinion, which need not 
be adverted h*. Hut in rcsp<ic1 lo-this ]>articular measure of giving scholarships to youths 
of this country, to enable them io cpiulify in England for covenanted posts iu India, 
Dr. Leituer points out that there arc two iiilierent objections to it : one, that there will 
always be a liability to failure, niid eunsc<iiieiit grievous disappointment; and the other, 
that 1io\vevcr we might endeavour to control and supervise them, they would be subjected 
to grievous teiujilations, and in many cases would suffer more of inortd doterioratioii from 
the iiifluonecs to which tlicy would be Hithjecttf^d than of olovation of thought and prin- 
ciple from the instruction they w'ould receive, and the examples afforded them by the 
better disposed of our country men. 

5. Iloth olijectioiis arc, in the Liciitonant Governor’s ojnuion, valid, and both would bo, 
in a great measure, obviated, if the selection wore inudo iVoin amongst jiromising young^ 
men already in our service, who have gained some practical experience of the business of 
life, and Avhose r<^al qualifications to take a high position in our service wc have thus been 
enabled to test. 

6. The liicutcnant Governor entirely concurs in the view expressed in the proceedings 
of Government, that ii. shall, ‘‘ in every case, be an indispensable (umditiou that tho 
selected candidate be u g*»od English scliolar;” and he is not jircipared io state with cer- 
tainty that, at the present time, a suitable candidate thus ciualittcd can be found amongst 
the yonngc'r meruhers of the civil establishments of the Punjab; but adding to these the 
members of the medical and engineering branches, Hi.s Honor lias little doubt that a 
suitable candidate may be found by the close of the present year; wdiilc larger numbers 
vrill, without doubt, qualify' thomsedves for future years. 

7. U soenis to his Honor that young men wdio have already gained some experience 
of life and life’s laboux’s will ordinarily be better able both to withstand the temptations 
to which they will be exposed, and to turn their opportuTiilies to the’ best account ; while 
men selected on account of their tried and ascertained ]>ra<ttical merits would be less 
likely than others to fail iu such further tt'sts as may be required of them ; xxnd even if 
they sliould fail, they would, if already in the Government service, still have their 
substantive posts Io fall back upon. 

8. Assuming that their substantive ])optB w^ould be kept open for them — a locum tefiens 
being appointed to officiate for each during his abBcuce — a saving would bo effected ; and 
it wonhl, his Iloimr thinks, be well, iu that case, to add this saving to the 200 /. per 
annum wliich Government j)ro]'Oscft U> grant. This would, in his opinion, be a gain, as 
he thinks tlicrcj can l>e no doubt that t’lc above; sum wdll barely meet the necessary ex- 

• ponses to be incurred by a college student iu England ; while no objcctioii could be raised 
to the selection, in the manner proposed, of candidates who have x>^ssed the age of early 
youth, on the; ground that Govern meat would be iliercby in the end subjected to larger 
charges on account of superannuation pensions, as the y*'ung liien 'would liave already 
cariiO'l a title to xtciisioii for siicli period of service as they had fulfilled at the time of 
their selection. • 

9. For these reasons I am to suggest that this Govcrnttujnt be authorised to select each 

year a suitable candidate from amongst those already in Government employ, whose ago 
may not exceed 30 or even 35 years ; that officiating -men be appoints to tiheir posts 
daring the absence of those thus solcoled* — the saving effected' thereby being a^dM to 
ike sraolarship allowance granted by Government ; and that by passing, at the ^ 
tihree PMip, thc^teets that may be required of them, the candidates sfaaU at 

once mo position of members of the covenanted branch of the departme^ to :whi^ ihqy 
may beloi ^, . but shall be rendered eligible for nomination to that branch, as TOcaneies may 
opoun IHm. JSonor would further suggest that, if they be eucoesd^^tho . period of 
abHience he idhmed to oeu^t towards pemnon. 

10. Thtt tplijvemqr bias abstidned from touching itni eff 

M these do iio| 

remark^ in QD 9 ^^ that^ while fi iai ting -fais tbe sdbmou of paxi^m 

alrojsdy in the Government service, he feels assured that, ibWL as Govenimenit mall 
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i‘~TTTiimf*tr*"*-* ^ -lajailMd ;«ld -faift..- 

I|riu,.b«'lbllcmeid bjjr luaky ||»vt . 

4eB(Ui^ <uea to En^^nn^ aad ouj^^tinv. tbeni theap^ 4weu% jIShpoa 

Wi^ atu^y K> Utat, ero lon£, fliere will bo no lack of ottodioiiteB of sU tdowa^.tiiiitioA ia 
!l$iiglMid» worn wbotn to seloot oOr future eovenauted Indian oBicore. 

* I have> &c. 

(eigned) JE. W. Trotter^ 

For Secretary to Government, Fm^ab. 


From Captain'’ , W. It. M. Holroyd^ Director of Public Insiruction, Punjab, to 

T. a. T^ntion, ISeq., Secretary to Government, Punjab and its Dependencies 

(No. 182 a), dated Murree, 20 August ISOS. 

I hav:b the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. No. 299, dated 15tb ultimo, 
regarding the award of scholarships, for the jiiirpose of enabling natives of India to com- 
plete their education in Kugluud, and the assignment of one such scholarshi]) annually to 
the Punjab. ' 

tt 

. 2« I thitik that the annual Boholarfeship to be awnrderl in the Piinjah nhould be confen'edj 
£f poBsible, on a f^tndent whoHe father or nearei^t male relative id entitled to a seat in the 
Durbar of hie Excellency the Viceroy ; but should no twitch student, possessing in other 
respects the necessary qualifications, become a candidate for the scholarshiy>, it should, in 
jny iJpinbni, be thrown open to conqictitioii, and awarded cm the princijile suggested in 
the 4th paragrajdi of letter. No, 119-305, dated 3<>th Juno 1808, from the Secrctaiy, 
Supreme Government, to your address. 

3. I have the honour to propose the following rules for the award of the scliolarsliip : — 

I. The scholarship shall be conferred on a student who has yiasscd the Entrance Exami- 
nation of the Calcutta University^ bears a good moral character, and sijipears to be physi- 
cally cajiablo of undergoing ihc course of life that he will be required to follow in Europe. 

It is essential also that whilst at selu)ol or at college he shall have shown siifiicicnt ability 
and application to ^warrant the belief that he will fully avail liiiiisclf of the advantages of a 
Suropean education, llis father or nearest male relative must be entitled to a seat in the 
Governor GeiieraPs Dm bar. 

II. Timnediatcly on the results of the entrance and First Arts Examination btjpoming 
Icnown, the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, shall submit a list of all eligible 
candidates for llic scholarship^ sliowdng the position tlicat each has taken in the cntnuice 
and other university examinations ; aii<l any special qualifications that may appear to 
retvjmiticnd him for selection. Die Director shall state on w'hom lie considers it most 
advisalile to confer ihc scholarehiji, pointing out clearly the reasons that Inave influenced 
his opinion. The final decision shall rest 'with his Jlonor the -Lieutenant Governor. 

III. In the event of there being no candidates of tlu5 rani-;: contemplated in Buie I.^ 
the scholarship shall be oflerod in order of merit to students attemling colleges who have 
passed tlie First Examination in Arts, and possess the requisite qualification as to moral 
cimracter and ph 3 ’'sical constitution. The Direct tir, however, shall have the option of 
recommending the selection of a candidate who may not have obtained the highest number 
qi marks in the First Arts Examination, if he has strong grounds for believing that such 
Btudent ifi more likely than any other to profit by a course of instruction in England. 

E. ?F. Trotter^ * 

Assistant Secretary to Government, Punjab. 


JPtom JPm Ebnoellj^ Esq., QiBoiatuig Secretary to the Government of Indio,. Home 
Department, to the Secretary to the Government of Punjab (No. 613), dated 
13 October 1868. 


I ASi directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. No. 363, dated the llth ultimo 
Ofp Jhe subject of the Bohohirshins proposed to be given to enable and encourage nativea 
^ India to proceed to Eng^laiia to study for the various learned professions/ or for the 
ciyit and other services in this country. 


{Tlui Xdeuteiiant Governor wiU perceive firom the Resolution of this Department, 
the 18th idtimo^th^ the^limit.of age at which scholars shall be selected 
of 17 yqMs, and to a maximum of 21 years. 

0cyvernor that the candidatesrf^^ • 
siiatof^ engq>hy, whose age 



(I^acailonai, No. 3J. v > ; ? 

To Hid Excellency tlie Right Honourable the Governor General' of' ' 

Council. 




My Lord, India Office, London, 8 April ‘ 

Parti. 1. Thb Des;:atches Of your Excellency’s predecessor in CoUn^ 
dated 18th September, the 1st and 1 7th of October, Nos. 14, 15, and 16 pf ISw^. 
on the subject of encouraging natives of India to resort more freely 'to 
England for the completion of their education, have been considered 1^^ the 'in 
Council. 


2. In my predecessor’s Despatch of the 23rd Septeipber, No. 19, of ,1868> 
the principle involved in the proposals of Sir John Lawrence’s Government 
was approved, but it was stated that many collateral questions of importance 
remained for considcfration. By those expressions it was intended that the 
policy of inducing natives of India to resort to England for the completion of 
their education should hi: recognised, and that the means by which the 
object might best be attained should be the subject of future careful considera-. 
tion. 


3. The scheme proposed by your Excellency’s predecessor in Council was 
devised with ’reference to those provisions of the law which strictly confine ail 
appointments in the Covenanted Civil Service to such persons as shall have 
passed through competitive examinations. Accoiding to existing rules, these 
examinations are held in England. Under this condition of things, if natives 
were ever to be admitted to any of those appointment.^ it was indispensable 
that some assistance should be given, in oriler to induce them to undertake a 
journe']^ to Europe, aiul to incur the ex]>ense of an education which, in. a great 
majority of ctises, would, after all, probably result in failure. In the 14 years 
during which competitive exaniiuation in England, has been the sole door of 
admission to tin* ( -ovenunted fUvil Service, not more than 16 native candidates 
have apjjeared, and only one of thc.se has succeeded. Hence it is clear that 
the regulations which forbitl the appointment to the Covenanted Civil Service 
of any per«ion who shall not have passed successfully through competitive 
examinations held in lingland, are regulations which practically exclude the 
" natives of India from that service. It was not, therefore, the abstract merits of 
an edmuition in England, as the best mode of qualifying natives for high oivU 
cmployrneiiT in India, which led you to resort to the scheme of scholarships. 
It was a si’hcmc which arose out of the necessities of the case. It woa the 
, only one *>pen to our adoption if the natives of- India were not to be whoRy 
excludeil from any sltare in the higher offices connected with the administra- 
tion of tJieir country. 


4, Bu^ ilic whole conditions of the case will be entirely altered if the law bie, 
changed!, A Bill is now hefnfe Parliament which, if it receives the sanction of 
the Legislature, will set free the Government of Indip (under rules and regula- 
tions yet to be determined upon) to appoint natives to all or any of the omitos 
now exclusively confined to the Covenanted Civil Service. 


. ;|k The question would .then arioe whether an education in England^ 
oeto fu competitive examination, is the only, or m all cases the htot,^tept, 
htnese fOT office, as regards the natives of India. , : , 

6.. l^b.^uesUpn involves vej.y diffemit cousidoratioi^ fr®m,jtoofie h 
the adoption of the competitive systesp as .app%^jl^ 
pannage, 

Under the ncompeiitivf doea a^.. 
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4bf.iN|||»ier«aA^ fkiifHt?r^ Is «t least a 1>et(er 

'ei a i Mte l||iaBlloadffHi 1satie|f^se0«fed^j|»M0i note ftmtfjr,, /or jmiliiical 

]Mi)ix«m;a» Aii4jitik«e li«^ geiiim^ Choae ^Uttes m bdm thef 

htkv&wSk, ’(HM mU liold* tfae ia<3fe& Bmpire, the teste of oonpetitiW ^aesltM^ 
iioa are, oa the whotob jsood teste as between different esndidates of the Eng« 
.fish race* 

7* Bttt this pxinoipte cannot safely be relied upon as r^rds the aatims of 
Indlst ft is notorious that in their case mere intellectual acuteness is no indl* 
eal^on of ruling power. In vigour, in courage, and in administrative ability 
some of the races of India most backward in education are well known to m 
snperior to other races, which, intellectually, are much more advanced. In a 
competitive examination the chances of a Bengalee would probably be superior 
to the chances of a Pathan or a Sikh. It would, nevertheless, be a dangerous 
esqperhnent to place a successful student from the colleges of Calcutta iu com» * 
maud over any of the martial tnbes of Upper India. 

8. And to these practical disqualifications of race must be added the not less 
serious difficulties which may arise out of the circumstances of rank and caste. 
Although the prejudices of caste are, we may hope, gradually giving way, they 
ore still powerful > and, although nothing should bo done to encourage or to 
foster them, it would yet be in the highest degree imprudent to disregard their 
existence and their strength. The influence of rank and of social position is 
hardly less strong in many parts of India. So much do you recognise this to 
be the fact, that in your proposed scheme the majority of the scholars are to be 
selected solely with reference to this qualification. But this is an element alto- 
gether alien to the system of competitive examination, and it is not easy to see 
how it can be dealt with in perfect harmony with that system. In whaterer 
degree the Government of India may be compelled by the social condition of 
the country ft) bo guided in their appointments by such considerations, their 
action should be disconnected as much as possible with the tests of mere literary 
examination. 

9. On the other hand, it is not to be doubted that personal acquaintance with 
English society, and the impressions whicii must arise from seeing the working 
of our political system, would be a most valuable element in the education of 
natives destined for any of the higher offices of the State. For judicial ap- 
pointments, and in general for the attainment of legal knowledge, a period of 
study in this country would be specially important. If, therefore, the experi- 
ment of these scholarships and of the Gilchrist scholarships should ^ve 
promise of success, the plan may yet receive further development, or it may be 
specially connected with special employments in India. 

10. On the whole, however, I have come to the conclusion that our duty 
towards the natives of India, in respect to the giving them a larger share of 
employment in the administration of their own country, is a duty which must 
mainly be discharged in India on the principle of careful and cautious selection. 

A more free employment of them in the uncovenanted service and promotion 
according to tried ability from that service to the Covenanted Service would seem 
to be the method of proceeding least beset with difficulties and least open to 
objection. This would, indeed, be a competitive examination of the best kind. 
But the wide diversities of charactes which prevail between different parts of 
India make it essential that each province and race should be treated by itselfi 

11* It should never be forgotten, and there should never be any hesitation in 
laying down the principle, that it is one of our first duties towards the people 
of Ibdia to guard the safety of our own dominion* For this purpose we must 
proceed gradually, employing only such natives as we can trust, and these only 
m such offices and in such places as, in the actual condition of things, the 
Government of India may determine to be really suited to them, » 

13, Inyiew, iherefere, of the change in the law which is now under oon- 
iidetaeti^ ’and of the corr^ondhig change in all the conditions of the 
qtiettion which must ensue ta^tsBrom, I am of opinion that the scheme of 
setumebj^ should be dealt with meanwhile only as an experiment, and that 
you ahoul4» tielbre tiaroeBei^^jb^ fitriher, await tiie lesuUs attained by fhose 
' ' R B ' * schuiam 
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fVBfi wMdk M*to Iw ^Ubftppoiiited. 


' t hum^ In* 

(tigiittd) ArfjfIL 


(No. 7, of 1869). 

Govemment of India. — Home Department — Eduoatloii. 

To His Grace the Right Honourable the Duke of Arg^tt, Her Majes(y*s 

Secretary of State for India. * 

My Lord Duke, ^ Sinda, 19 May 1869. 

Wb have to acknowledge the recdpt of your Dt-spatch, No. 3, dated the 
8th ultimo, commuuicajing your views with respect to the scheme sanctioned 
by our resolutions of the 80th June and 18th September 1868, for encouraging 
natives of India to resort more freely to l.ngland for the completion of uieir 
eduralion. 

2. It would appear from the 9th paragraph of your Despatch that you approw 
of the principle on which the scheme of scholarships is founded. Yet from ^ 
concluding paragraph we gather that your Grace would wish that the operation 
of the scheme should for the present be either partially or wholly suspended, 
pending the success or failure of the ‘.cholars who have already proceeded to 
England. We are not, liowever, certain that we fully apprehend your Grace’s 
wislits, and as the subject is one which naturally excites muchs interest and 
attention among the native community in India, we therefore beg for precise 
instructions on the point, and whether the suspension of the scheme is intended 
to be absolute and immediate, or, if not, the extent to which it should be 
carried. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) Mayo. 

tr. M. Dttrand, 

H. S. Maine. 

John Strachev. 

R n mh». 


(Educational, No. 10). 

To His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor General of India in 

Council. 

My Lord, India Office, London, 1 5 July 1869. 

Para. 1. Tni. Dc6})atc)i uf your Excellency in Council, dated 19th May, No. 7, 
of 1869, lelative to the sciieme lor eneoui aging natues of India to resort more 
freely to England for the completion of their education, has been coosideied by 
mem Council. 

• 

2. Your Loivlship in Council has asked for precis^ instructions as to whether 
the suspension of the scheme, directed in my previous Despatch, is intended to 
be absolute and immediate, or, if not, to what extent it should be carried. 

3. In rcmly, 1 have to inform your Lordship in Council that it is my derire 
that the scheme should be suspended, and tliat no more (dectums to sobmarships 
riio^ld lid held until further instructions are received from me. 

I have, be. 
(sigBed) ArggU. 
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(No. 1, of 1870.) 



To His GraoeTtbe il^gbt Honourable the Dulke <ff Ar^ll, k-t.. Her Mujeoty’s 

Secretary of State for India. 

My liOrd Hnkea ^ Fort Williania 25 January 1870. 

Wa have, in accordance with the inrtructiona received in yc!|*r Despatoha 
No. 10a dated ISth November 1869, iesued immediate orders to the Local 
Governments and Administrations to suspend all further a|>puintment8 to the 
•oholarsbips instituted by the Resolution in this Department, No. 360, dated 30th 
June 1868, for the purpose of enabling; natives of India to complete their studies 
in England. Tlys has been done, in the first instance, by telegraph, because the 
period ut^wbich these appointments were directed to be made was close at hand. 

2. In convoying to your Grace, however, the intimation that yonr instructions 
have been thus carried out, we desire to remind you that this scht mo of scholar- 
ships was mainly intended to meet, to a certain extent, the allegation by which 
the present s^'stom of oxarnination for the Civil Service in England has been 
assailed, viz., that it virtually necessitated the exclusion of natives from the 
highest Civil offices. This scheme has now been suspended without the substi- 
tution of any other provision to obviate the objection thus indicated ; for the 
clauses of the Bill referred to in the fourth paragraph of your Grace’s Despatch 
of the 8th April 1869, No. 3, which would have enabled the Government of India 
to appoint natives to offices now held exclusively by memtiers of the C’ovenanted 
Civil Scr\ice, have not become law. 

3. Our own opinion has frequently been expressed to your Grtiee and your pre- 
decessors, that it is just and wise to takeadvant.ige ot every legitimate opportunity 
for promoting natives of India to situations of honour and emolnnient under our 
adniinistrutiun for which we may consider them fitted, and we are aware tliat 
your Grace fully coincides in our views iu this respect. 

4. But we fear that tbe simple suspension of a scheme which, however 
defective in tiotail, bad fur its purpose the advancement of this policy, will not 
merely disappoint tbe expectations of individual candidates, but those also of a 
largo section of the public, and that it may give occasion fur much misrepre- 
sentation as to the iuteutiuns and motives of Her Majesty’s Ciovcininent. 

5. Wo need not say that such re>^ults are greatly to be depi ecated ; and we 
would therefore urge tliat some action should be taken, as early as prac'ticable, 
to demonstrate that the views of (iovernnieut in regard to the more liberal 
employment of the natives of India in the Public Service have undergone no 
change. 

6. We should be glad to be informed whether a Rill containing provisions 
similar to those referred to in the second para:>ruph of this Despatch is likely to 

0 become Jaw during tho ensuing Scasion. It is possible that, for tin: completion > 
of this object. Imperial legislation will be necessary. But if delay is likely to 
occur, we are prepared to propose measures which would pi ovide for the admis- 
sion in greater numbers than at present of tbe native subjects of Her Majesty to 
Civil employment, and at the same time tend to> strengthen and improve the 
admiifistmtion of the country. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) Mttyo. 

IV. JR. Man^ld. 

O. N. Tayhr. 

H. M, Dwand. 

J, Strachey. 

R. TempZe. 

« J. i^. Sunken. ' 
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(Eda<!gt!ooal» No. 4), 


/ ti( ' I 


To His Exceli<mey tins Bight Honourable the Ootemor Qeaanitl Iii4ia in 

Council. * * > ’ 


My Iiord, India Office, London, 81 March 1B9^0L 

t^ra. I. Tbb Despatch of jour Excellency in Council, dated the 2hth January, 
No. 1, of )8!f(h on the subject of the suspension of the scholarships founded lor 
the purpose of enabling natives of India to complete their education in Englaod, 
hasheen consideted bj me in Council. 


2. The history of the case is briefly as follows : — 

3. Mr. Davies, the Financial Commissioner orOnde, quoted'^n his Report flsr 
1866'-G6 certain remarks by Mr. St. George Tucker, regarding the objections to 
shutting out native offleers of ability from high administrative preferment, and 
the Government of India, in reply, inquired of Mr. Davies if he couid suggest a 
remedy. 

4. Perceiving this, the Secretary of State expressed to the Government o^ 
India, in bis Despatch in the Revenue Department, of the 31st May 1867, his 
opinion of the importance of the subject, and di sired that itimight he curefully 
considered ; and this led to a rcbolution by the Government o India, dated 19ta 
Augubt 1807, which recognised the eligibility of natives for higher administra- 
tive and judicial oflice than they bad yet generally reached, but looked to the 
non-regulation provinces as their chief, if not only field. 


6. Sir Staflord Northcote approved of this rt solution, but thought it did not 

go far enough. His observations on this point 
(para. 3 of Despatch, Revenue; No. 10, dated 
8th February 1868) aie quoted in the mar- 
gin;* and he concluded by oxpiossing his ex- 
pectation that liiglicr and better paid oraplov- 
ment would hcieaftor be found for natives in 
the regulation, as well as in the non-regulation 
provinces. 


* Thii 18 a atop tn the right diicction, of ^luch I cordially 
approve, but It appears tu me that tlieio is room for carrying out 
toe principle to a eonaiderablc fxtent in the regulation pi ounces 
also. The Legislature lias dcteniimed th it the more imnoitant 
and mponsible anpoiiUmcnth in those pro^incib shall he adniiiiis- 
.teraa exclurivelyby thosoho aie now adnnUtd to the public 
serriee sdlriy by competition ; hut theie is a laige class of ap- 
pdntmaats In the regulation, as well as in the non-ifguhtion 
^ tttnviness, some of them siarcel^ IchS honourable and lucrotne 
^ Biau those nsenred h\ ln\\ foi the Covenanted 0 ml Scivico, to 
%hidi the natives of ludiu has e ceitainl^ a prefereiituil claim, but 

' * 6. Tins was followed by a proposition for 

Govcniniont scholarbhips, submitted by the 
Government of India, in a Despatch (Educa- 
tional), No. 9, dated 7th July 1868, but as that 
scheme did not, in my opinion, sufficiently 

r -v-.f - V- ■ — • — iMovide for the great object in view, I desired 

i2el4 dMilild not be uiied, m fuiute, by nativw of ability and high fbat it might be considered experimental 
^eunwtMr.** only, pending my intention to carry through 

\ Parliament a more complete measure. 


vrUab, ai you Kom to admit, liai e, up to tliis time, b* t n too cx- 
dotfemyoonfoiTed upon 1 uropeona Thtw penom^ houevercom- 
i pplnit^ mot IiaTing enteied the eemu. by Ine ptCHcnbed cliannd, 
«M have aodaim upon thi pationago of the (lo^dunient, none, 
•t lOOOk, that ought to be allowed to ovii-itde the inherent rights 
ef tho Mtfm of the countiy , and, therefoie, uhile all due ton* 
•Uaration should be shoun to aelMest rvmg incumbents, both us 
ngmnis tholr present position and thur promotion, tlieie um bo 


7. I have now to inform your Excellency in Council that a Bill lias been 
pass* d by Parliament dunng the present Session, the provisions of which will 
eflTectuidly carry out my de<>ire, that natives of India siiould he appointed to 
such high offices under Government as they may be fitted for by uieir quali- 
fications. * 

• I have, &c.* 

(signed) Argj/ll, 




Oo*nMft»iient gf ladto.-^'Hoiite I^]nitai«it*<*--JMucttticni. 


To HU Grace the Right Hoaourable the Bake of ArgglU k.t., Her Mitjecty's 

Secretary of State for India. 

* IKy Lord Duke, ^ Simlot 10 June 16|d9. 

yFn transmit for your information a copy of the correspondence noted on the 
loargiu, rdative to the proposal for the 

estaolishment of a University at 'Lahore. J,»o® Punjab, No. dated ^tu May 18^ ^oaoIoenM* 

I O ff Ivtll ORptMlllMV A P QBs 

2. This proposal, your Grace will see, •» •» •* ^Nerambor „ 

is described as having originated in a ” ” " «i| J' nth Pobnwiy 18& » 

stScsig desire on ^ho part of certain chiefs, To „ „ sus, „ stud May « 

nobles* and other influential native gen- 
tlemen io the Punjab, for tlio establishment of an institution for tho promotion 
of education through tho meclium of the vernaculars, thus differing essentially from 
the system pursued in tlie Calcutta University, which is not considered in the 
Pamab adapted to tho wants of the province, because it regards English too 
exuusively as the channel through which higher instruction should be con* 

▼eyed. 

3. In support of this, object, donations, amounting to 1,81,105 lupees have 
been collci'tcd and promised, and annual suhscriptiom, amounting to 13,691 
rupees, are expected. It is believ(‘<i that the proposed Uni\ersity will have an 
annual income from private sources amounting approxitnatoly to 21,000 rupees, 
of which 13,000 rupees will be derivable from subscriplious and 8,000 rupees 
from interest on invested capital. 

4. Referring to tho correspondence which took place in 1807,* between the 

British Indian Association of the North Western Provinces . _ _ 

and the Government of India, on tho subject of the tS sSrotiSTrf lo md id, <!«*• 

encouragement ol education through the medium of tlie istb September and GtbDMMaberner. 
vernaculars, and to the assurance given bv us that wc '*“*** ^ 

** would glad to recognise and assist nil cHbrts made l)y ^ 

societies or individuals to further the object in view,” the Lieutenant Governor of 
the Punjab brought the recent movement in the province for the establishment 
of a local University to our notice, and begged that a grant in-aid, equal to the 
subsciibed income of the institution, might bo allowed from the Imperial 
revenues, and that it might be assisted with grants of available waste lauds. 


5. Wc beg to call your Grace’s attention to the correspondence that has ensued. 

You will observe from our loply to the Punjab Government, dated the I9th 
September 1868, that wc were ut first reluctant tg sanction the proposal sub- 
mitted to vs, inasmuch as wc doubted w'licthcr the establishment of a University 
at Lahore w ould be the proper mode of meeting the wishes of the people, or 
satisfyiug the more urgent requiicments of the province. At the same time, we > 
expressed ourselves willing tu sanction the graiit-in-aid applied for, being the 
equivalent of the annual income of 21,000 rupees expected from private sources^ 
on condition that, instead of expending the funds in establishing a University or 
examining bo.ly, they should be expended on the extension and improvement of 
^6 ejristing Lahore Government College, on the principles advocated by the 
Puqjab Government. We Jeclincd compliance, however, with the proposal to 
makv any grant of waste lands. 

ft 

6* We have unoe, under the explanations afforded in the communications 
the Pumah Goveriment noted on the margin, some- no. 4M, dstsd lath N«T«aber isse. 
what modified these views, and it will be seen that we „ sii, „ satb „ m 
have now, tm the conditions stated in our reply to that » »» '**** ivimitiy, isse, „ 

Govenunent, No. 262, dat^ the 22nd ultimo, accorded our sanction to the estab- 
Ushment tff tho imposed institution, which will not, however, for the present, 
asshine tho fhU dbaracter of a Univenity, as it will not grant degrees, but ceitifi- 
oatfl* only, until the number of students, the power of teaching in any brandb 
ofitai^,er inany ieenlty, cenberiiown to be tnffiment to wnrrant we conferring of 
397* BOS * a University 







1$, Univftfritj' 4«gr««* miff not» |lifQ«d)iMie» » %Jikiver»ity, 

but vill be destglmied by boiDib iJttit Colley 

80 M to mark the feet ihht the |»feiealr emmtj^enient ie meiffty feiday|^<|$8^» end ie 
intended only «e n |M«A|mintiEi^ to the poeidbie eetebliidiinMM «t mttittf i!atd»» time 
of a Univemity in the Ihnyab. 

We have, £tc. • 


(signed) 


JIfavtf* 

W. R, MatujU^kL 
//. AI, JDurm^ 
H. S. Maine. 


John Stfoehtm. 
B. H. Ettio. 


* 


( Educational Department. — No. 235). 


From 71 7f. Thornttm, Esq., Soorctary to Government Punjab, to JE. C. BayUy, Eaq^jr 
Secretary to Go\eriiment of India, Home Department* 

Sir, Daliore, 27 Ma]^ 1868. 

Yoi R letter No. 4217, dated 6th Septf mbei 1867, to the addreRH of the President imd 
Membeis of the Biitihh Indian As^-ociation of the Noith West Provinees, copy of which 
was transmitted to this Goveininout mth joiir endorsement No. 4222 of the same date, 
com eyed tlie ^iews of his Excelleney the Viceioy in Council upon the Biibjeet of pro- 
viding education for the iicojile througn the medium of the >ernaeular. 

2. It nas pointed out in that letter, that in the Educational Despatch of 1864, abroad 
distinction was drawn bet\ieen the ‘lerunoulai laiigiiagoh as the neceRsary and only niedium 
of iiistniction of a p(»piilat kind, and the Engli*<h language, hr au essential rcquiwte for 
education of a high order,” liut that, ** between thcRC two limits of jiopular education on 
the one hand, and education of a high older on the otlici, there were many degices of 
knowledge lor the cumnuiiiication of which, through the media of the 'lornacular or 
English language, no qinifie lulos could he laid down;” and it was added in nara. 6, 
that the Got ci nor General in Couneii ** would he glad to recognise and abbist all efforts 
made by hoeietie^R or individuals to fufther the object in view.” 

3. With reference to the above remat ks, and to the liberal proruihc of iissibtance made 
in para. S of your Icttoi. the IJonoumble the Lieutenant Governor is euecmrnged to 
ttaif'^mit toi the consideration of the Kight Honourable the Governor General in C'ouncil, 
copits ol the papers noted lu the matgiii * 

4. Fiom these pajieis it will be apparent to his ExeelLney in Council, 

(1.) That a strong dchire exists on the pan of a laige number of the chiefs, nobles, 
and educated classes of this jirovince for the cst.ihlihhinent of a syHlcm of education 
which hhall gUe gicater cn*'*oinagc nuiit to the communication of knowledge through 
the medium of the vc'maeiilar, to the development of a vernacular literature, and to 
the study of Oiieiital cdassies, than is ntforded by tlie existing system, a system 
framed to meet the recpiircinerits of the ITniverbity of Calcutta ; 

(2.) That it ib the opliihm of officers holding high positions in the Educational 
Department of tins province, that the system of that University is not adapted to the 
educational rcfiuiiements ol the Punjab, inasmuch as it eloes not give a sufficiently 
prominent fiosition to Oxiental stur^es, legaids English too exclusively as the channel 
through which instruction must be conveyed, and prescribes a mode of examination 
wliicli is calculated, in thcii opinion, to raise superficial rather than sound soholars; 

<3.) That 


* 1. From Becretary to Government Punjjob to l>irector ot Public Instruction, 0« CJ* Aitdiison, Es^tt 
and Anjntuttlis of Lahoie and Delhi, datid 25th Octohei 1807 * 

2. Ircnn Director Public Jnstniotion to OffiiiaUng Scctetaiy to Government Puxdah, No. 7, dated 8lh 
Jaaua^ 1868. 

S* Hetuuaandttxn by C. Peamon, Ebq , Inspector of Sd obis, Hawal Pindi Circle. 

A* Di*to by C. W« W Alexander, haiO., Inspector of Schools^ Lahore Cirele. 

6. Ditto by K Wflmot, £aq , late Pnneij^ Delhi College, and now Inapeotor of Behoohb 

Ainhalla Circle. 


by Cy X3m Aitohum, 


6* . IHeto 

7. DItt by Lieutenant Oolonel Coxa, Commissioner of Lahore. 

8. fifom Secretary to the Aci^niaA (Native Liteiary Society) of Ltiiore, 

^ofDelliL 

tba ^IMMeh of Mn Setoa^Xarr, Vice OumotUos ortho Gahaiitt 1LsiMaii«r, dated SMi 
at diseaiaieas, at a moeUay of Itaiaee ow4 others to loi w a l a a Inodhimttoafc held 

IS. DKH 6^ a held on 8M ilhoA* 

14. listof dpaattotta and aabaeriptlom toweaia tiio endowment of a Univielty at Lshore* 







<«.) HwH <rf V^rcnlb^ hm Htea^t Btmu^ it» Tio*. 

C9lMM|iM«ii ■miNiiii tttaivmpMi ^ ittpdifykte so «i to nvtet iSe ««i1mw of 

tbe tdiioiiitio^ ^ 

' (4^ TlMtfcia t|» gpimop of gaway^ oven woro tiao Co kwtt o XfnjymitS^f cotmutio 
toMSfy iti ajtbtm, libo ora» over whiob ito (^pertctlons extend U too y<ii4» the 
pa|Mil«>tieiM too veried, to admit of its pr(^perl 7 fidfiUing tiie dntiea devidvitig 
ttpwit} 

(d.) tbskU ondor these ciroumetanoes, a strong derite exists that theta should be a 
separate tJmverrity for the Pnigab and its dependencies, constitnted on prinriples 
move in harmony with the wishes of the people $ and 

(d*) That with this object, a siun amounting to 98,794 rupees has been collected, of 
whi^^ 88,905 rupees ure in hand and ready to be invested in GKivemment Securities 
as an endowment fund, the interest whereof will be available for the support of the 
institutUm ; that further donations to the ondowment fund to the amount of 82,311 
rupees are promised, and that annual subsoriptions are promised to the amount of 
13,691 rupees. 

In short, in tho event of a University being established, there is every prospect of an 
SBMinal income from private sources amounting approximately to 21,000 rupees, of which 
13,000 rupees will be dorivablo from subscriptions, and 8,000 rupees from interest on 
invested oapitaL 


6. Under the circumstances sot forth above, I am to policit that, in accordance with the 
WMuise made in para. 8 of your letter, and with ilie principles of the Educational 
jDespatoh of 1854, a grant-in-aid equivalent to the income derived from tho above sources 
be sanctioned by the Supreme (lovernment. His Honor further proposes to assist the 
institution by grants of available waste lands. 


6. In the event of tho cstablislmunt of a separate University for the I*unjab being 
approved of by the Supreme Government, and hanction being accorded to the grautr-in-aid 
above apidied for, it is projioHod, witli the concurrence of the Anjumans (Native Literary 
Societies) of Lahore and Amritsar, which have been from the drat the zealous promoters 
and supporters of the movement, and of the chiefs who have so mtmificcntly contributed, 
and of tbc princijMil officers of the Educational Department, that the plan and constitution 
of tile University be as folhiws - 


I. That the University be established on the footing of a grant-in-aid institntion, at 
the rity of Lahore * 

II. That the special objects of the University shall be to afibrd encouragement to 
the enlightened study ol (Oriental languwes and literature, the improvement and 
extenrion of the vernacular literature of the Punjab and its dependencies, and the 
difforion of Western knoa lodge through tiie medium of the vernaculars. 

III. That the Governing Body of the University consist of — 


(1.) A Chancellor (the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab) ; 

(2.) A Vice Chancellor, to bo appointed by tbe Chancellor ; 

(3.) A Coonril or Senate to bo comiKMsod of — 

(a) The Chancellor and Vioo Chancellor, as President and Vice President 
rospeetively ; 

(5) Members appointed by the Chancrilor on the ground of being eminent 
benefactors to tho University, original promoters of the movement 
in favour of its establishment, or persons distinguished for attain- 
ments in literature and scionoo ; 

(e) Suoh number p{ officers of Government as tho Government may see fit 
to apxioint as eji~officio members ; 

Representatives appointed by tliose independent chiefs who have already 
contributed, or who may uoreafler liberally contribute, to the endow- 
ment; and 

(#) Hcrisaftor 


tlio establidiment of a BiDslo univondty for 
it* seat at l>ttlbi, a propoaol wUh vihlrh Mr. 
^vinoa*, kindly indioatSd, in ganoral tei ms, his 
But on osorrsastiig tbe opinions of those of the oommunity who have most prominently oomo 



IbSWSrd in tbe matter, it has been fbund tliat they evince an extreme repuiRiaace to any auoh arrangement. 
Vhsgr ymsHf** that tha Pnajab has s epeciality oi ita own, which tequirea that it be treated apart fiom any 
offim* ncevlass hi thia matter ; thsy eontond auo (and meet emphatfeally eo tho repr o eon t a ti vee of the ohiem 
whohasaseffiMmlly oontrtimtedjffiat istban,axm not Delhi, dionldhe the seat ef the Uaivemity, ea being 
the lunri cwsktsis of Ike Admml ettsi mfc of the Pror ln oe, and tno plaoe with whiHt for generatiime pael thsiy 
iaitehriid relriisilW, saeh ae have never ereJeted with Delhi. FsaruieritipHbrteitatimtthenoblecandsNSiligr 
of Drihl have notes yet evinced any aodi entlinriasm in this matter ae thess who have atsivna lor tlw 
sMwdMiMMSt of a timiveftity at lohssa Under these efronmotanase^ the rinnoamhle the Usntsnaitt 
O s f s iww w tH s ty ri bb f •sarinesd that tim I ng e s m snss H rs Isthe ejie whteh It li h ien wh s ii^ > nppa hfan to 


ite nmi iM M i i Wills tiwii fis flie tw s Ill s niM of Delht WM aea ni ss i s m tlwi es iiss efahe isswOfo and sibiA 
|W i l ls htlnsit th3rh(W»tf oo spsss ti o% sAWi ts a wnltse of tl w (jgsWi S I sifts t s Wa 
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3>4 

(tf) of aaA 4«««« Hh* <4 IfiMMot of Ax«9> or 

«|aMil«ttt Aunoo S» vfSuvt Kit ^ ttidkma^Uak 

w4mi CShaihMUorf « 

Aik B^ooolSye Conuttitfeee to lio *p|>ointed by tb« 'OMm of «m4Ammw «f tbe 
Comkoi), of 8oiwte« wader eodb reguletionc m may be {irewnibod. 

IV. That the above Govenunff Body be eoustituted a body oorpente^ eqtfillad to 
hold and diepoee of woperty* and to aoe and be sued in ite corporate cupaotl^'^ itiidor 
the ‘fdtle of the ** Ijahore Univetei^.” 

V. That the Umvenity be empowered—- 

To confer, after examination, dogreca of honour and diplomas fbrprofl^enoy 
Sa literature and aoiencc, under euch regulations as may be zramed in conformity 
with the principles set forth above. 

(2.) To exiMsnd the income at its di^imsal in tdl or any of the following ways, 
viz. 


(a) The remuneration of examiners ; 

(i) The establishment of fellowships and scholarships, tenable by persona 
undertaking to devote themselves to the pursuit of literature and 
science in such manner as to carry out the special objects of the 
University ; 

(c} The bestowal of rewards for good vernacular translationB o^ and 0<un- 
pilations fi om, Kuru}>can standard works, for original treatises in 
Oriental tongues on subjects of importance, aud works or com- 
positions distiJtguibhed for excellence of stylo ; 

(il) The establishment of a collegiate department in connection with the 
University,* or making pecuniary grants to otlier collies, ^con- 
ducted on a system conformable with the principles of theUniversity ; 

• (e) The entertainment of a registrar, and other neoesvary office csta- 

hlishraents and charges; 

(/") Investing funds in Government sccuritioB for the benefit of the 
Univorsity; and 

(y) In such other ways as may be desirable or necessary for carrying out 
the purjmses of tlic Univoisity. 

(3.) To frame regulations, not inconsistent with the above provisions, for carry- 
ing into ofFcet the purposes of the University, and from time to time to rescind, 
alter, and amend such regulations ; provided that no regulation shall have offcot 
unless passed by a majoritj of the C'ouncil or Senate at a General Meeting (con- 
vened after duo notice), and confirmed by the Chancellor. In framiivg such 
regulations the followi'>ig instructions shall be obst rved : — 


(a) In regulations made fur the conduct of oxaminations, or tho conveyance 
of instiuction, it shall be provided tliat tho examinations be con- 
ducted and instruction eonv e\ cd, as far as possible, in and through 
the vernacular. 


(dj UfForts shall be mado^ to discourage superficial scholarship by a modi- 
fication of tho existing system oi prescribing text-books for entrance 
and otltcr examinatioiiH for degrees in Arts, and substituting lamely 
oral examination, composition, and translation ; and by diminishing 
as far as possible, consistently with the attainment of sound know- 
ledge, the number of obligatory subjects for examinations 

(e) A thorough acquaintance with the vernacular shall be made a necessary 
condition for obtaining any degree, fellowship, or other honour, in 
addition to any otlicr attainments wMch may be required. 



ing the highest honours of the Uidversity ; but provinon ha 

m^e for duly recogniring and honouring proficiency in literatuxe and 
science in the Ca-o uf those unacquainted with£ngtitit, nrovided eiufii 
attainments tiro combined with a fair acquaintance wuh the mere 


important subjects of European education, such as history, geqgraply, 
& 0 ., so far as such acquaintance is obtainable threnu^ we teediun^ or 
the vem — ^ .5-* 


the venmeular ; and fhr duly reoognisiiw and honooting wrofi4eaqy 
unaccompanied by a knoule^ Atiridw w aipaskrit;. 
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TO Ronmcit} foliemo being a|>proTed o3& it ii laiggeeted tbattbe 
' ofta onbioitted for ^ coniiderMbioa of IiogiaUtare. 



Uberality of hia IlighncAfl the Maharaja of Habtimir, in assigning 
dfi.MO ranees to this Government, for promoting tho objects of the Umvereitv, have 
•> . ■* 1 1 41.- -..,1 TT^-. georetary of 


Mahari^a of Patiala 
Ituja ot Jheend 
habha 

Sirdar of KaMa - 


. , * , ^ f 

while their "Highnesses the Maharaja ol Patiala 3 tlie Hajas of Jbeciitl and 
Kahha^ and tho Sirdar of Kalsia have jiroininod to invcNt the sums noted 
in the margin^ in Government securities, and assign the interest to the 
Univerbity. 

Liberal eontrilmtions from other chiefs and gentlemen will be observed in the schedule 
of subscriptions. 


9p I am further to bring to noliee the florviecs of the following ofTieers in connection 
with the movement in favour of the e^t*ibli^hinent of a UnjiorsitA ; of J>r. O W. Leitner, 
principal of the Lahore C/ollege, a (listiTlgui^h<HI seliolar in Ariiliie, aud master of many 
jSnropean languages, who has been from the /iiM eon^pieuoiis for hi^ zeal in piomoting tho 
OBtabiishnieiit of an edneatiomil sjMcnn huHimI to tin* wiJies 4 >f the j>e(>|)le, whose conhJeaco 
he has awakened in ur marked degree ; ol Mi. ('. P. Aiteluion, now oflicititing a** h'oreign 
Secretary to the (jONcruniont of India, \\h<», CommUshinei of Lahore, 

Officiating Commissioner of I^ahore, and Oflieialing Scciebiry to this (joverniiicnt, was 
indefatigable in sccomling the mo\cm^nt, and aiding its proinoterh with sound advice; and 
of Pundit Mfinpliul, Alir Munshi ol this offa-Vy who-o '»ti\iees hu\ebecQ hpeeially brought 
to notice by Mr. Aitehison. The number of cdiicfs, nobles and gentlemen, wlio have 
more or less distinguished themselves by their cicrtiorm, Is so great, that it would be 
invidious to parliciilariso individuals. 

1 ha\e, &e. 

(signed) T. //. Thornton, 

Secretary to Government, Punjab. 


(Nom. 137 to 440, dated October). 

From Secretary to Government, Punjab, toDircctor Piiblle Instruction, C. [7. 

* and Kecreiariet^ to the Aiijumaii, Lahore, and Delhi. 

1 AM directed to forwaid printed copy of oorrchpondenee between the Government of 
India and the Bliti^h Indian Association, ^ or th Wc'-t Provinces, on the b^ubjcct of the 
education of the natives of India. In doing so, I am desired by the* Honourable the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab to state, that although the obji»et at which the British 
Indian Association of the North ^\*'cst Proviiiccb aims, is the bume as that which liis 
Honor has ever a<h orated, vi/., the inslriu*tIon of the people of India in.iiiily through 
their own vernacular, and the A -tsociation acknowledge, his Honor empliuti(*al]y docs, 
that the vernacular literature of the juesent day does not contain works (oipable of con- 
veying advance d instruction; yet his Honor feeb constrained to disscoit fiom the opinion 
cx]>ressod by tho Association that *• the ])nKluetion of sindi works is not a difficult task,” 
his Honor, whifo he highly upplaudb the effoits of the All^guih Literary Absociation to 
obtain translations into the \eiiuieular of htandard English works, ib deeply imjircssed 
with the conviction that a veriiaeular literatuiv of sueli a ehararler as will really suffice 
to enlighten the native mind and attract it into the paths of true jihilosophy', can be 
looked for at present only from < hose who have iiiaRtered all that is really important or 
eaaential in Oriental learning, and have added Hiereto inoie or less profound ae({mnntance 
with one or more branehea of Europ(‘an literature, seienec, and art. How students of 
this order may best be raiflod, and how they m.iy be most Huilably' encouraged nml enabled 
to devote their lives, or a porti »n of them, to tiaiislubiiig into the vernacular the knowledge 
which tRey have thus ac(piired,t:p.ppcais therefore to liis Honor to be the problem which 
it is most desirable to solve in connection with the discussion bct forth in tlic accompany- 
in g d ocuments. 

with these prefatory remarks the entire subject is submitted for your consideration, 
and the Lieutenant Governor will be jglad to receive such suggestions as the correspond- 
ence now forwarded may serve to elicit ^ 

I am however to add that, owing to the difficulty which must probably be experienced 
in forming a suitable body feg the management of a separate university in Upper 
Froviuoes, as well as for other reasons, his Honor is of opinkm^hdl^^cry effort slic^uld be 
made, sn the first instance, to induce the University of'Vucutte so iar to mcAfy or 
enlavips its existing rules and course of action, as may appear necessary to fulfil the 
edueatfoiml xequm of these tenitorieB, and tend to seonre the objects aimed at in 
th^nresnt dissussion. On this point, ali^, however, his 9onor wifi be glad to receive 
stidi eafliesslona of opinion or such suggestions as the occasion may appear to call for* 
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You have heen lafc^ed by the private eeN^ory tie ^ Vi:ci^ 

wy ^t your ixM^ovial^ eoLthe eub^ect of edueatioop dated the let be 

eonridered by the Oovemor Oencrai in^CoimciHn this department; and! oeenm^'diteet^ 
to eommttnieate to you the remarks suggested by a careful perusal ^y<nir 
tation. 


2 . The importance of the vernacular languages as a medium for conveying iusiriih&m 
♦ Bartfset, pwM. 11 ^ people was prominently recognised in the Siducation Despatch^ of '^ 8^9 con^n*^ 
toM^ appended* ^ the leading principles by which tJie system of education in this country has since been 

S ivemed; and his Excellency in Council is glad to find that the soundness of the vlewa 
erein expressed is so fidly corroborated by the representation which you have now 
. submitted. 

3 . In the Despatch above quoted, the Court of Directors stated that it was neither 
i^eir ** aim nor desire to substitute the English language for the vernacular dialects of 
the country;” and the opinion was unreservedly stated that “any acquaintance with 
improved Eurojiean knowledge wliich is to be communicated to the CTeat masses of the 
people whost*. circiiinstanccs prevent them from iMtquiring a high order of education, and 
who cannot be expected to overcome the difficulties of a foreign language, can only be 
conveyed to tliem through one or other of these vernacular langiftigefi.” On the other 
hand, it was stated thsit a knowledge of English, as a key to the literature of Europe, 
“ will always be essential to those natives of India who aspire to a high order of educa- 
tion.” 



4. A broad distinction was thus drawn between tbe vernacular languages as the 
necessarj^ and only medium of instruction of a j)()])ular kind, and the English laxtgii^e as 
an essential recjuisite for education of a high order* But between these two limits of 
popular education on the one hand, and education ofa high order on the other, there 
■were many degrees of knowledge for the communication of which, through tlie medium 
of the vernacular or English languages, no H[)ecific rules could be laid down. It had 
hitherto, ns observed in the Dcsjmtch above quoted, “ been necessary, owing to the want 
of translations or adujitations of European works in tJic veimaciuar languages of the 
East, for those who desired a liberal education to begin by the mastery of tlie English 
language but this necessity was not regarded ns one likely to be of permanent dura- 
tion ; for it was remarked that “ as tlie importance of the vernacular languages becomes 
more appreciated, the vernacular literal urc of India will be gradually enriched by 
translations of European books, or by the original coirqiositions of men whose minds 
have been imbued W'ith the sjdrit of Eurojiean advaiiciuncnt, so that European know- 
ledge may gradually be placed iu this manner within the reach of all classes of tlic 
people.” 


5. There can be no doubt that since 1854 some progress has been made towards this 
very important end, princijially by the franslation of European works into the vernacular 
dialects of the country ; and the (ioveruor General in Council will contemplate, with the 
greatest i^atis^actloIJ, further indications of a desire and ability on the part of the natives 
of India to add to this progre^s. It is gratifying to find in the memorial now before 
Government, so clear a recognition of the necessity t)f adding tf) the vernacular literature 
W'ilh the view of making it available as a medium foj‘ imjiartiug a higher class of instruct 
tion to the gr^'ut masses of the people ; and lus Excellency in Council m^ices with parti- 
cular satisfaction the mention made of the steps, in tliis direction, now being taken by the 
Allyghur Sciemilic Society. 

6 . Grants for the encourageinent of vernacular literatureT are yearly placed at the 
disposal local Govcrnmcmls and Administrations in the chief provinces of the countryj 
and the same object is furiber aimed at by the publication, or purchase W the varioue 
Education' Departments, of vernacular books for sale and distribution, Ey these and 
such other means as may from time to time suggest ihemsclves, the Governor General in 
C'ouneil hopes that the vernaetdar languages of India may be made more and more available 
as media for conveying instruction of a higher order, amUit will always be an object with 
his Excellency in Council to keep tliis important subject prominently before the education 
Huthoritie«i, and to give every help lowai’ds the attainment of ike end in view* 


7* As regards the requests * made iu tbe lOtli paragraph of the Ihe tSbvemor 

Gefieml 
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Ute 'BOMtSilhiiuai- ' A ii iar dSi tf oa. A la%$ fiieienotAwti of <tli« obntiniMd 
is'^ tlinyemnty SSamt^naHim 'CMEidogue reittuen w yet* It u beHeTeS, ta the 

ywinaiMlace i .pda it moflt be betee fh imnd tiifut even the tranelaUon of only sitah books a» 
ai»e apM^alljr yw ai i t ow bed Icar afxii^ by the -UniverBityt would hardly of itsela be rNKiBoieiit to 
wanatitthe-wtFo^hteticm 'of^^^ ^^posed meatmyes; for the object of univetsiiy t^izeatida 
la not ittei«ly or priiioi^^ secure a knowledge of certain specified books, but to 
iMpaNr and'ot the mind for the pursuit of knowledge in the wide sphere of ^ropeatt. 
aoienoe .and litfsxature, and for some time to come this can probably be carried On by 
nfitivea of JDndia otAy through the medium of the English language. 


6« At the same time the Governor General in Council will be glad, as will also tiie 
local Governments, to recognise and nssist all efforts made either by societies like yonrs, 
or by individuals, to further the object which both your society and Government have 
equ^y in view ; and will at all times be happy to receive practical suggestions on the 
subject^ and give them the fullest and most careful consideration. 


9. ^ Xt must, however, bo borne in mind, as remarked by the Secretary of State in his 
Education Despatch of 1861, that it is practically im|>oH8ib]c, even if it were desirable, 
for Qovemmeut to undertake the whole cx{>cuse of imparting a sound education to a 
country so densely populated as India. The Guvcniment must look to the wealthier 
classes to oontributo freely their time, their money, and their influence, towards an object 
in the successful auuomplishracnt of winch the pi'ospcrity and advancement of India so 
greatly depends. 

lb. It has been only by suck cfiliris on the part of individuals, or sections of the people, 
that ednoation has been widely sj)rcad in European countries generally, and the task ia^ 
In foot, one which no Government c-an wholly assume with any prospect of success. 

(signed) JS. C\ Jiayley, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


(No. 4222). 


Copt of the memorial, and of this reply, forwarded to all local Governradnts and Admi- 
nistratious for information. 


(signed) JS. C. Itayln/, 

Secretary to tliu Government of India. 


To His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India in CounciL 
The humble Petition of the British India Association, North West Provinces. 


May it please your Excellency, 

Wv, the undersignod, members of the British Indian Association, North Western 
Provinces, are deeply sensible of and do fully appreciate the strenuous eftbrts which the 
Government has made in the matter of public education and civilisation in general of the 
natives of India, and for which all of us owe a very heavy debt of gratitude. We fully 
believe that Government has taken in hand the subject of i)ublic eduoation from motives 
of the purest disinterestedness, that the goixl of the people htis been its sole object, and 
that its constant endeavour is always to improve the condition of its subjects. 


2. In the firm impression of this belief wo arc now encouraged to come forward and 
anbrnif^oertain schemes, which, if carried out, wo arc persuaded, will have the. elfoot of 
greatly enhancing the benefits ^f the present system of education, and wc camostiy trust 
.»iat the Government will be graciously pleased to take these schemes into their serious 
ond most favourable consideration. 


. ..A Wo eon^BS that many of the arts and soienees, now prevalent in Asiatic countries 
.iwkMwe history and subject*akatter are embodied in the works of our most- celebrated 
smthors of om,'aitd which have desoended to us in their pristine condition, nnchimged and 
t MM i iq iB S va d , are fottaded >on principles which the modern advanoemehtyof knowledge fans 
imvM to be fitise and err^aotts. xHiere are others, based indeed sound and true pidn- 
mples, huir' whose oon^tion or status, owmg to the additions'jbf niqdem research and 
oovery, has entity <^nged. There are others, again, the study of wlueh has now 
becntim.dbao|iBfo .tiiha useless ; w^b, .on the Other hand, there, now fionrish world 

inaay smettb^ atid luts .w^ pridih to the.Mesedt ^e pnty, an^ ttero quite 

uoknb^ anOeilMee. It dd indiBpatitble ledt titht a study of w>se seieuoes 
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iSiiKt' to 'obtfin these 4U\stotii^|tomiirer.ifr no bettor iragT I^ to tito Bhi|^irii-'litigi^ge, 
and thrpu^ it to igaht'etoew to-tlto rh^eto treesurea of saioden' 'tftippii|At ea&d knomedge* 
And it is tor these rtowm 'fliat we sill agree in eoiuud^nff that tfan ^i^citnmettt pol^ 
oonnccted with the introduction, and di^sion of the JSngUsh language mto .this oouhtxy 
has been well concaved mul should be steadily carried out. ' . ' 

4. But meanwhile it is possible that, while we are prosecuting one good- Work, we oliay 
be negleering others of greater u^cncy and importance, and thus lessen ^ value of 
efforts which, properiy and impartially directed, might reach the highest point otf sueoess. 
This error we conceive to have been made in the present system of education. ' W^e MO 
eager that this system sliuuld be as faultless as it can be desired, and we cannot but think 
that in 'our intcntucss upon the accomplishment of one good work, we are losing -sight of 
others, to which greater importaucc may be attached. 


5. The duty of a Government, especially that of the British Government, is'undet* 
taking the public education (»1‘ the numerous classes of its subjects, each different class 
having a religion and customs of its own, is to impart such knowledge and instruction as 
will be useful to the people in the cvcry-day business of their lives, as will rectify and 
improve their habits and morals, as well acquaint them ns fur as possible -with the known 
truths of nature and scicucc, aud as will ciigoiider in tbein nobility of principle and ele- 
vation of idea, while at the same time care must bo taken that neither principles nor ideas 
bo made to rest on the tenets of any rcligi«ni, or on the practice of any«national or religious 
custom, but be founded on the laws of natural morality aud the general dictates of reasem. 
The task is difbcult, indeed, but possible, and the cousequences of its successful proseou- 
tion will be most momentous, j'bc mental enlightenment of the people will be tollowed 
by the increase of material comfort. Taught the realities of things around them, tl»oy will 
no longer be the ready recipients of those false notions and idle terrors which occasionally 
confuse and alarm the public mind and lead to the disturbance of general tranquillity and 
order. Antipathy of race end religion will fade away before the light of nature and 
reasoii, and social rcsjicct and confidence will take the place of present dislike and 
suspicion. 


• 6. A Government actuated by motives different from these, urged perhaps by the less 
elevated desire of carrying education only to such a point as would fit tliem for the per- 
formance of the ordinary duties of life, wotiid be doing little more than a man does when 
he trains an animal for draugbt or other purpose ot* his own. But we sincerely believe 
toat these arc iiot the intentions of the Government of India; we feel sure that the work 
it has coiniuunccd h:is been undertaken with the highest objects and the most liberal aims, 
and of this the three Universities, in wlticli the most advanced education is made accessible 
to the general jmpulatioii, arc cunsiiicuous proofs. 


7. Wo would therefore draw the attention of our Government to the question, whetlier 
the existing system of education provided by the Sbitc is capable of securing tlie true ends 
of education as wo have abovt) sketched them. We would humbly represent that, in our 
opiniou, under the preseiit system those ends arc incapable of attainment. A few, indeed, 
out of the 140 millions subject to the Goveniiiient of India, may liave. received through 
its means all the jdeasurcs and benefits of a sound and liberal education, but these fe'W 
arc insignificant when c*onipsi,red with the great majority, and this majority Ims received 
no onlighlcninent, in fact has not been affected at all. Tlie country, as n whole, is in its 
original state of uncivilised ignorance, and lias tasted none of .the advantages of learning 
and civilisation. W^e have said that in offering our present petition our object is not to 
revive tlio dead leaiming and refinement of Asia, but to supplimt all tliis by the int^duo- 
tion of the truer and more recently acquired knowledge of Buropc, while we demre to 
benefit not the few only, but the large masses of tlic people, and to spread over the whole 
country the blessings of good morality and sound wisdom. 


8. At jtresent an aequaintenance with the higher branches of knowledge can be obtained 
only by a study of the Bnglish language, and it is this which presents the greatest ob- 
stades to the general and rapid propagation of useful knowledge in the country, and 
which d^ays the ^prooch of aily change for the better in the ideas and morale of the 
people. By this the growth of public education is stuntq^ and withered, and a few only, 
through a medium dimoult of access, can cull the fruits of a learning which should be easy 
of approacli to all. 


9.^ The cause of this condition of things is uot any jealousy or dislike foTb by people 
-towards .the study of Bnglish. The times in which such feelings were held hisve pasMd 
vffesjt we believe, for ever ; the necessity and importanoe of learning Sngliifii are ^arly 
seen and liberdly acknowledged by the great body of natives, many of whom have de- 
ehtred’^'thelir views in large and influential meetings of their fdlow eount^vuien. We 
will ^ote the .words of one ifl pardoular : Syud Amned l^an, Prinoipid Sander Amton 

of 

li(|£ 1 iiiened oat} their attention to the .wjpxt necessity ^re is- ^ the 

study ftf ISng j Mith. ut is jiettody <r^tiiBite,.qn aoeount the. many. Itmtotlve 

it enables those who^study it to fin, but on aeoonnt of i&e maniftM uses and adyii^hin|pto 
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il. ^E^tere ato soine ot^er causes which may account for the pi^sent stetibniury condition 
of educatioiij but one important cause is, that through the study of Bngiish alone as it is 
,at prasest taught and Acquired, the student (rare cases excepted) does not attain or exhibit 
.a degree of knowledge, or a standard of morality and culture which can be respected mid 
imitated bv others, or which is camble of convincing parents' and friends that a 

S oint of education has been attained. One out of a hundred may indeed reach die mu^- 
esired degree of excellence,^ but the number of such is small and insignificant, and they 
make no impression on the millions around them. 


12. It is with the object of remedying this defect that we desire to make our sugges- 
tioBS. We would wish that, whatever exertions are being made now in the diffusion of 
the English language should bo continued, and from time to time increased, but that 
another system of education, better- calculated for -the spread of general instruction, be 
inaugurated and carried ouh and tlirough its instrumentality English be made the means 
of benefiting very many instead of the very few. The system wo propose- may be 
different from -that now in vogue, but is not antagonistic to it ; the ultimate object of 
both is the same. What we urge is, that instead of English alone, the vernacular also 
may be made the .channel fur the instruction of all the people alike in the very highest 
subjects of culture and education. 


,13. Ft may bo hastily said that this proposition has been long ago settled and put at 
rest, but we singly deprecate this assertion. What wc projiuse has never even been 
snbjectcd to discussion. The pointy settled was whether English ought to bo introduced 
into the country, or the study of Oriental languages with thdir effete arts and sciences be 
encouraged and diffused. W ith the decision arrived at wc all thoroughly agree ; it -was all 
that could be desired. Our proposition, however, which we offer for considrrafion 
solution by the Government and tlie public is this: while maintaining and promoting 
English education, can we not adopt a vernacular language, as a me^um better suited 
thon^a strange tongue for the general diffusion of knowledge and the general reform of 
ideas, manners, and morals of the people ; cannot European enlightenment and civilisation 
be better taught through a language which is understood, than through one which is 
foreign and unknown, and can never be acquired by the vast majority of the 140 millions 
of British India ? We can never teach all these millions a new and single tongue ; we 
cannot reverse the miracle of the Tower of Bubcl. If this cannot be done, we nave no 
resource but to adopt the vernacular as a medium for the instruction of the jteople gene* 
rally in European learning ami civilisation. We would do well Ut bear in mind the intel- 
ligent observations of Mr. B. 11. Hodgson on the foundation of an institution for the 
ifi'usion of knowledge in India. Now, I consider that if wc would really benefit India by 
Yook education, it must be as we benefit her by our Government and our laws ; that is, 
y reaching the many, by diseasing book-lore, or enfranchising it, m fact ; and that with 
the objects ajioken of as the only real and sound ones, wc should make their realisation 
oiiv primary cud and aim. Make, knowledge the handmaid of cvery-day utility, and give 
its acquisition the utmost possible facililation. Such are my wishes, and, therefore, I 
give an unlimited preference to a vernacular medium, both for its facility and for its apti- 
tude to make the knowledge conveyed through it practically effective in a beneficial way, 
and also for its diffusible quality', &u.” 

14. There is a doable consumption of time in the acquisition of knowledge tbro,ugh a 
foreign tongue. First, it is necessary to study the language itself*, aud tlumsonds 'oF' 
students take up so much time in this work that no time is left to them for tho study of 
useful knowledge by means of the language they are acquiring, and but a few only ever 
study it with success. Secondly, the knowledge must be studied on its own account, ami 
rarefy are any found to succeed in both. Whereas, where instruction is imparted in a 
student’s vernacular tongue, no time is wasted, and there is a certainty of his acquiring 
at least some knowledge of sulyects which, hiul the language of instruction been a forei^ 
tongue, he would have found the greatest difficulty, in many instances, amounting to im- 
poissibdtly xn approaching. • 

15. We remectfully submit that by -the -terms education -through the vernacular, we 
do not mean the rerival'of Asiatic lewmng and iwience as subjects of instrootion. On 
ISm AotitnuT', we seek <mly tixe diffution oi the sciences and arts now prevalent in Europe, 

' .iffixee -we aim at nothing dse than the univeraid spread <ff European enlightenment through- 
put all India* * 

r Ifi, Xw6 institutkois exist, the authority of which may be adduced in support of <mr 
thq, Thomson Civil Ensineer College at Boorke, and the vernacular 
llepwtmetit^- Medical College, Agra. Xn the former, the same branches of learning, and 
lip Ip the sqme standard, are taugjbt both in the English and vernacular depiutmeuts ; 
in ptiSer vrprdcir 1h<t -books ntixffiealm thp vernpeular departaient are the exaet tranriafions 
'^e- VcilhinHi tisi^iii the dOpartment. .The examiaatioa ^uesti^ ate the same 

39^ ■■■■ • gas-' ^ ; for 



fbr both 4e|MKrtaieiit9. One set jjff paners ie ip 

aeeai^ly !^nKn«lfttecL The rejnilts », 

studeiot the vemaqubr deportm^ott obtaSoe 4 hlfther pleim br hattw Majaf^ shmi .li^ '. 
o^pot!tctr of the .Kt^p^ departmeat ; . at auo^er t^e, the, ISxifflufh 
his vernacular rival* B<Ah enjoy equal advantacest iho (^annel omy through vviueh they 
study is diflerent. Again, in the Medical College, Agra, it does not appear that the 
vernacnlar students fedl behiua their English competitors in mastering sulgects yrhich in a 
similar way are taught to both up to a oertmn standard, 

17. If, then, .the vernacular were made the medium of instruction, the degree of 
learning and culture which is now reached by a few M. A. graduates would be open to 
attainment by vast numbers ; and while now, under the system of iustruetion through a 
foreign tongue, the learning which has been once acquired soon passes away and is for* 
gotten after the student luis left the university and entered upon the ordinary duties of 
life under the jilan propi>sed, not only would ilie niuount once acquired be retained, but 
the medium ol Ids hiiowicdgc Ixdng the ordinary language of his thoughts, would bo con- 
stantly receiving augmentation and developmcat in i>roportion to the ability of the 
student. 

18. It is absurd to su])])Osc that a high standard of education tlirough the vernacular 

will be detrimental to the spread «)i' Knglish. It would be as incorrect to say that 
the coiistruclion t>f b»»th canals and i*oads, wlierc both arc needed, is injurious ; that one 
is obstructive to the other, whereas they are two scjjaratc and independent works, each 
bcneiicial in its way, but neither antagonistic to the other, h'or similar reasons, instruc- 
tion in the English language, and genci'al education by means of the vernacular, are two 
distinct works, both conducive to a good end, and not detrimental to each other. In fact, 
they are two difterent instruments for attaining similar rosulrs. Our belief, indeed, is, 
that a hjgh-i*lasrt o.<liiea1uiri in the results of h^iiropoan loorniiijj^, giv(;n through tho ver- 
uaculnr, will create a doeiro tor the cultivation of and inaterinlly assist its general 

difliision among the natives. * At jirescnt the latter have not nuieh respect for the science 
and iirts known to liumpeans^ :inii think ncquireincnts of the latter inferior to those which 
formerly prevailed in Asia. The cause of this is their entire ignorance of European 
culture, an ignorance which must remain while they Imve no meaua, as at present, of 
removing it. Suppose that a native ha^: returned home from the Calcutta or even some 
hmglish university, crowned Avith the lionours of an M.A. or degree, when he 

converses with his friends, he is wholly iinablc to furnish them with any idea of what ho 
has studied — Knglish terms and ]diruses alone occur to his mind, the import of which, 
fimn Avant of practice, he is quite uuable to give in liis native tongue. His knoAAdetlgc, 
therefore, is of little benefit to his friends lyid noquaiiitunees, Avho carry away Avith tliem 
but a jioor idea of his aequireinents. HoVi^'meh grealer WHuild his influence ho were lie 
to receive his oilucation through the A*ernaeiii*.r, aud wore lie able at once to impart to all 
around liiin the results of his own leuriiing and exjieriencc. hanulatioii w^ould take the 
place of an ignorant coiitcmjit, and tlic evidence, patent to their senses, of the good effect 
of an elevated staiidur<l of inslruc'tion, would stiniiihite others t<» folloAV the example 
before them, and tend to inculcate a general foudiioss for the study of niotJcrn science and 
learning. 

1th On the grounds aboA'c detailed avc veiy humbly but earnestly solicit tlic GoA'crn- 
mont of India to establish a system of public cduealioii of the highest class, iu AAdiie,h the 
arts, sciences, and other branehes of literature may be taught through the instrumentality 
of the A'crnaciilar ; that an examination in tlic vernacular be annually held in those A^ery 
subjects in vv'hieh the student is now examined in Knglish in the Calcutta UniA^ersity ; 
and that degrees now conferred on Kuglish students for proficieney in A^arious clepart^ 
luents of knoAvledgi', be likcAvise conferred <.in the student avIio successfully passes in tho 
same suhj'^^tj< in the vernac.ular ; and finally, that cil lieu- a A’crnacular department he attached 
to the Calchtta LJiiiversity, or an uidc[>cndcnt v’ernacular university be created fur the 
North Western iVovsnccs. 

20. The Punjab Governinent, admitting the necessity of an Oriental university, has 
essayed to coinrnenee its foiuidatiou. The aims ^d objects of this are excellent, but 
those of the university Avhieh avc solicit for those j)i‘Ovinces are superior. The first has 
for its scope the revi\"al and eiiKurc of Oriental hiiigiiages ; the latter seeks to be the 
means of diffusing throughout the country I^luropeaii learning and civilisation ; the ettain*- 
incnt of such an object would change the whole cfuidition of ilindoostan. 

21. Tt is indeed true that there arc at present no works existing in the vernacular wMch 
will enable the student to read up to the standard Avlnch is now demanded for examhia^ 
tions in the university. But the production of such Avorks is not a difficult task. The 
books confaiincd in the University Kxainination Catalogue might be translated into the 
vernacular, and in certain subjects original compositions would be produced. There are 
many scholars fitted for tlic task, aud the Allygurh Scientific Society has been working in 
this direction. It has only lately published a translation of tho well-known Blphinstone’s 
History < of ludni^ a book which forms a aiibject of part of the univeraity ezaminatiion|^and 
wdll from stime to time produce versions of similar works. 

In coneiusiem, we inust exwess our strong oouvictiou that the scheme we adArocate, if 
carried will he aicnost euecUve means for the regeneration <if the country, tB|^re- 
moval of tlie mists of dr/or dhd ignorance from the minds of its Inliabittfbts, and a source of 

incalculable 



tlierefori^ mcri^t 

ii^ope - of India^ which Ibaa always e^nhU 
Iftbed aia f« <3io o€i1ss aativo subjects, wiH ^aciooely 

bei^w iti 9 mbet senohS’Consideration'^ the important project we n#w submit to it* 

Your E^xoclienoy^s Petitioners shall over pray. 


^ * Zssen Chunder Mookerjett^ A^ice l^esident. 

Syud Ahm'ud. 

Mahomed Yoosijf. 

Hiidree Vershad. 

JMtttmoo I^alL 
Muddud JJoosain^ 

Mahomed Jnayetoold Khan* 

Ma hunted Abdooshkore Khan* 
llafeezooddeen AhmncL 

Raja Jykishvn Hass JJuhadar^ Secretary. 

Allygurh, 1 August I8fi7- 


Extract from a Despatch from the Court of Directors of tJ»e East Tiuliti Company to 
the Governor General of India in Council, daiotl 19 July 1854, No. 49. 

• 

n. We have next to consider the inanncr in wln<*li our o]»ject is to bo effected; and 
this leads us to the question of flic lucdiiiiii tlirougli ’vvhicdi knowledge is to be conveyed 
to the people of India. It has liitherlo l>con noeos^ary, owing to the want of translations 
or adaptations of European Wiirks in the vcTiiacular languages of Indi.a, and 1o the very 
imperre<’t sliape in which European kuo%vledgo is to be tound in any works in ihc learned 
langnagcz^ of the tor tioise win* desired to obtaiti a liberal eilneat ion, to begin liy the 

mastery. oJ* the English language as a key to the literature ol* Jiuropc? ; and a knoAv ledge 
of English will always be essential to those natives of Jndla who as}»ire to a high order 
of education. 


12. In some parts <3f India, more especially in the immediate vicinity of the Prosideney 
towns, where persons who posst*ss a knowledge of English are prtdtirred 14> others in many 
employments, public ns well as jirivale, a very moderate profieiiMiey in the English lan- 
guage is often Io(»kcd u]»on hy those \vho attend seh<»oI inslruetioii, as the end and object 
of tlieir odueai ion, rath<*r than as a necessary steji to fho impro\ 4‘inent of their general 
know'lcMlgc. We do not deny the value in iiiuuy resj)e<‘ts of die mere faeulty of ejieaking 
and writing hlnglish, but we fear that a teiideney has been created in tiicsc districts 
uuduly to ii€‘glect the study of the. vernacular languages. 


13. It is neither our aim nor desire to substitute the EngliJi language for the vcT- 
naeular diidccts of the coutitry. AVe have :i! ways been most sensible of the importance 
of the use of the languagtv which alone are iindersn>od by the great mass of llie pojnila- 
tion. These languages, and not bn!gJish, have bet^n pul by us in the plaee of Persian in 
tJje administration of jiistiee, and in the intercourse between the offieejv of Government 
and the people. It is iiidispensabh*. therefore, tlial iii any general system of education 
the stiitly of them should he assiduously atlende<l to. And any aurqiiuiiitaiicc with un- 
proved European kiunvletlge which is to l»c eoniiiiuuiealed to tlie great mass of the people, 
whose eircuinstanees jirevent them from uetpiiriiig a Ingdi order of eclucatitm, and who 
cannot he expected to oveivoinc the difticulties of a foreign language, can only be convex ed 
to them through one or other of tliese vernacular laiiguagep. 


14. In any general sj'stom of cdiK'atJun the English language sliould be taught where 
there is a demand for it; but such instruction should always be conbined with a careful 
attention to the study of the vernacular language of the district, and with siudi general 
iiisti’uction as can be conveyed througb that language. And wdiile the English language 
continues to be made use of, as by far the most perfect medium for the education ot'ihose 
persons who have acquired a suifieient knowdedge ofjt to receive general instructioxr 
througli it, the veriiacuhiv languages must be einidoycd to loach the far larger clasees 
who are ignorant of, or imperfectly acquainted with, English. Tiiis can only be done 
effectually througli the i net rumcntality of musters and professors, who may, by themselves 
kzipwiiig fSn^lisli, and thus having full access to the latest iinproveinents in knowdedge of 
every kind, impart 1o their feJIow-countrydneii, through the medium of their mother 
tongue, the information which they have thus obtained. At the same time, and ns the 
ixaportaRce of the vernacular languages becomes more appreciated, the vernacular litera- 
tures of India wdll be gradually enriched by translations of Euroj^ican books, or by the 
original compositions of men whose minds have been imbued with the spirit of European 
advancement so that European knowdedge may gradually bo placed in this manner within 
ifeach o’f all classes of -4110 peojde. AVe look, therefore, to the English language and 
to the vernacular languages of /ndia together, as the media for tiio diffusion of Em*cq[iean 
knowledge, and it is our desire 1o see them cultivated together in ail schools in India of a 
Bufficuimity hi^ cia^ to maintain a schoolmaster |>OBsessmg the requisite qualifications. 
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liVtna JU. M. OQoUtittg Diir^ildf 4f 'R> 

C. iT. AitchUMf Sm., CMIn«»iig Seodtticgr M Qi»v«niW 9 nt, Oifo, 7)> 

Lahore, 9 Jaauarjnwd. 




XdueatiantturoQgh In complianoe with the instruetioxis oontainod in your letter^ No. 437j dated SiSth 
8!^ October 1867, aiving cover to a copy of correspondence between the Supreme (Jovem* 

mont and the ISritieh Indian Amociation, North Western Provinces, I have the honour 
to submit a report in explanation of my views regarding education through the medium 
of the Urdu language, and the creation of a vernacular liteiature. The reports idso of 
the inspectors of the Lahore and Bawul Pindi circles, and of the Principal of the Delhi 
College, arc hcrcwitli submitted in original. 


Xtamrsttobs 
adopted for the 
aoosmpUibmentof 
ibesc ohjeets. 


2. i propose in this report to examine how far education, through the medium of the 
vernacular, (*an at once be substituted for instruction b^ means of Eiiglisli books, and 
what measures should be tukeu to train up a class of men cajiablo of originating a verna- 
oular litciaturc. I shall ciMleavour to point out:*^ 


(1.) The changes of modlAcations that hliould be made in the itresent system of the 
Calcutta UTii\eiMlj, ill Older to secuie the object in \icw, und the extent to which 
such change-^ can be iiitioJueod without rc\olu(ioui<^iiig the whole Bclieme. It will be 
con^enknt to note incidentally, in coinieetion with this luattii^ the faults that appear 
me to be inluient in tho jnesont sybtem (without i-pcdal icieieiicc to the question 
of education through the mcdiiini oi the ternaciihn), and the rciuedies that seem to 
be required. 

(2.) The cliangcb that should be made in the orgunibatlon of Go\erumeut bcliools 
and collogcb. ^ 

(3.) The inducements that should ho oiToied to bliideiitH of our colleges and to . 
others with the \iew of encouraging the preparation of Ubcful translations (or adap- 
tations) and the juoductioii of original w^oiks. 


3. The llriiidi Indian Assoeiution lias very much underrated the obstacles that are to 
be overcome. Mr. Alexander and Mr. Pearson have enlarged on tho difficulty of trans- 
lating into Uidu even eleuicutury woiks, especially on inathematicb and on scientific 

a^^^biowledae subjects. It will be found that the diflicult} is not much less in the case of any other 

ibrnugli^e msdium bramh of knowledge ; and evdi wete it ])Obbible at the present time to provide trausla- 
of that language. tions of the vaiious text Ixuikb used in oui eollegeb, the necessity for a knowledge of 

English as a medium for the acquisition of Euiopeaii science would not be icmovcd. It 

has been most jubtly observed by the Secrctaiy to Supremo Gov eminent. Home Dejmrt- 
inenl, in lepl} to the address oi the AbMiciution, that the object of university education 
is not niercl} or piincijiallv to Kcure a knowledge oi eeitain specified woiks, but to pre- 
jiare and fit the mind ior tiie pursuit of knowledge in the wide sjiheic of European science 
and litciatuic, and for some time to come thib can probably be carried on by natives only 
through the nu'diiiiii of the h nglj*^h language. 

DiiBcalty of aoquli- d. At the same liiiR, it is quite evhhiit that the difficulty of aequiiing a knowledge of 
Ing knowledge any Mihjcet imist he gUMtly me leased when the study is puisiicd thiuugh the medium of a 
tl^ugli the medium foielgu language, whieli is but impeufecllj undii stood, and the Joss of time both to 
01 Jig BU auguHge. under Muh a hystem, is neexbsaiily very great. 


Difficulty of trana- 
lating JijiffliBh 
booke, and the 


dMfatlvcb bhould 
W^nVBue thru studios 
through the vti* 
nacular as far as ^ 
possible. 


Our htiieleiitb, then fores should he e lu'ouragoel to ace|inrc as muck knowh^dge ufl 
pe)ssil)le thiongh the nuMlium of thi*ii own >ern«iciilar ; and whilst we expect them to 
make thcmselve-* f.uuiluii with the I iiglnh language, becauhe it is imposbible that they 
can l)y any either imanh beeoiijc deeply veiseel in any hianeh of modern learning, wre 
should on no ae'count toree them to puisue then htiulies through the medium of English, 
except in cases where it can be eonclusivel;ig^hovvti that bucii a course is really iiGCCssary. 


Curriculum of alia 6. Now, the curriculum of our zila sedioeds is designed expressly to meet the roquire- 
sohools, and the mentH of the Calcutta IJiiiviT'^ty, on the result of whose examinations all prizes and 

i|ystem of Dopait- Bcholarshijis depend. Our stiulenth arc obliged, whilst theii knowledge of Enghshjus very 

ii^s adai^^ to^e ™pprft>ct, to learn fioni English text books hiatory, geography, matheina^cB, and the 
snouiretnenta of the grammar of the Oriental language, which they select for the entrance examination. Our 
CmcuttaUtiivenity. departmental exaniinatioiib in tlieso subjects are necessarily conducted tlirough the medium 
^ of English, as our students could not hope, without previous practice, to be successful at 

the entrauoe examination. The natural result of such a system is, that the subject taught 
is learnt in a slovenly maimer, without precision or exactitude, whilst a careless and 
inaoeurato stylo of wnting English is almost invariably acquired. 

ftjrstsmofihe 7. Wherever the study of English extends, there does the study of vemaeular text 

Woiitta Unh^rrity bdoks diminish. So that tlie direct tendency of the present i^stem is, not to encourage 

the prepkratioii of useftil works in the vernacular, but to raider useless those whicli 
SMular iltoratare. altea^ exist. 

Ihs best method for 8« I have long believed that the only method by which iSoviniiment oan lu^ to 
ihsev^onofver- encourage the grow^ of a vemaeular utesature is that advocated by his fionor the 
^ eaoidif iMsmioie. Xiieutenant Governor. We must hold out to the best of our students (who dumU be 
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#&'-levd^-:idf to' tH tfce 

^ vieWr ;Th« vtadAhto of M C«lctt«a‘Umv howevt^y^nro at preadkii^iHl^ 

expected to attiun to ^eat proftc|e£^.m 

.waj^imeoflil^^ ‘ Z’’ 

D, Xt^jiajpijp^eA t^a» ihat Ae Calcutta Univeraity tends to promote the study of ^ 'L'S 

n^jeeta through the mediutm of Euglieh in preference to the vernacular; end, as a 
neceeeavy ednsequencey to lesBen the' demand for Urdu text-books, and to check the growth of Uida ; 

growth of Urdu literatnre ; and Aat it has not produced, and is not likely to produce, atmtora 
Bcdtdlars possessing such qualifications as the authors of works of real merit in the Urdu 
huiguage necessarily must posactss. 

10. The evils complained of may, I think, be easily remedied without disturbing the Clianges reepm-* ^ ^ 
present system, except where change may be desired, or necessituting tho introduction of mmded in : 

special examinations -for localities where the new system may be adopted. To effect this ^ ^ 

ooject, I would suggest that the Syndicate of the Calcutta university should be urged to 
pass the following rules 


(l.^ Candidates for the Entrance Examination i-hall have the option of being 
examined in every subject* through the medium of their own vernacular. (In 
Mathematics, however, even when examined in the vernacular, the use of English 
figures shall be permitted.) 

(2.) The same option shall be extended to candidates for the First Examination in 
Arts, as soon as the Director of Public Instruction shall certify that tlie necessary 
text-bunks arc available. 


(3.) Students who avail themselves of either of the above rules (which miist^ of 
course, render their examination less difficult) shall be rc(|uired to pass, either in 
Arabic or Sanscrit, the First Arts Examination in lieu of the ordinary Entrance 
Examination, and the B. A. Examination in lieu of the First Examination in Arts. 


(4.) For the degree of B. A., instead of the usual examination, a student shall, if 
ho so desire, be examined by the standard fixed tor honours in — 

1.' Arabic or Sanscrit. 


IT. Anyone of the following subjects: — English, Mathematics, Natural ami 
Physical Science, History, Mental and Moral Pliilosophy. 

(tO.) Students who have obtained the degree of B. A. under rule 4, shall be eligible 
for honours in any subject except those selected for the B. A. Examination. 

(6.) At the First Arts B. A. and Honour Examinations in Oriental languages, 
candidates shall have tlic option of being examined through the incdiiuii of their own 
vcrnacmlar. 


11. I will now state how far the recommowclatjons of my collongucs agree witli my own. Entrance eacamiiuh 
Mr. Alcxaiuler and Mr. Willmot both recommend that the Entrance Examination be tion to be conducted 
conducted through the medium of the vernacular. The latter, however, suggests that through the 

tliis should not be done till a “ Translation Committee'’ shall pronounce that there arc fit • 

text-books. The Entrance Examination Calcutta University in M.ntheiuatics, however, 
is miudi Jess difficult than that of the lloorkce Collegi*, ami the other subjects are of such 
a nature that, even if the students should learn them partly from English Imoks, there 
would be no reason why the examination slnmld be conducted in the Englisli language.f 

12. Mr. Willinot recommends that all candidates for the Entrance Examination shall Arabic ctr Sanscrit 

take up either Arabic or Sanscrit; to these Mr. Pearson adds Persian ; both would exclude . 

Urdu as a language. My proposals would, in llio ease of Government seliools in the eSatiST^anSna^ 
Punjab, make Arabic or Sanscrit virtually conijiulsory. Mr. Alexander concurs with me tion, and iheit 

in recommending a higher standard in Oriental languages for students who are examined standard to be 
other subjects through the medium of the vernacular. ^ raised- 

13. M». Alexander recommends that students be jiermittcd to select cither Science or Subjects and 

Classical Literature as the subject in which to be examined for the B. A. degree, English standard for tbe^ 
being compulsory on all, and tho standard in all subjects being raised. Mr. Pearson B. A. Examination, 
reoommenus that students be permitted to substitute the honour course iu any one • 

subject for the ordina^ B. A. standard. Mr. Willmot proposes an examination in two 

out four subjects*— English, Mathematics, Sanscrit or Arabic, and Natural Science. 

Ah concur in wishing to reduce the number of compulsory subjects. * 

14. It 
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B. A. liaounliMtion. 


14. ft viH be ebeerved ttett tre elK dMlm 4 Mk '« eladMfl tdkM^'bs «b% to tam frib 
atteation to (oeebl aaljeeto after jpaaai^ tie SiMt IbiiliMlMPfieft % Mt(»i or, in 
erordfo tiaait uw ttumber of ewmaiioiy eabjidti tgt 4^ etioitld be 

reduoed, end Ae ftandaxd in eadi entrieet meed. By iwe ea w ti a g redM reeiT oandideilbB 
$ot ftiia examination most be ezeminea 10 tbe ^oiring wl^jeete M|td a olaadeel 

language, Hiatory, MeoKaoiee, Hydrostatioa, Hydranlioa and PneuaMiee^ Aatronomy, 
Mental and Moral PhUoaop^, Logic; and aiao eitlMr in C^ie SectbOa and Ontiiea, or 
Thcmotios, Cbomiatry and Eleetrieity, or Qeology and Fbyedoal Geogra^y. Jutet tbia 
be ie at fiberly to take up apeoial aubjects. 


Propcaal of Mr 15. Mr. Ponraun miggeeta that the Ryndirate should be urged to allow atndenta to take 

*** up Perinan for the higher cxaminatiionB (vule para. 9 of hia Report). There may be much 
truth in what Ihc inspector has written in supimrt of this proposal The etndy of Anddo 
szaniui^ ^r of Sanscrit must, however, be far morn beneficial as a discipline for the mind ; and it 
tiens. should he remembered, also, that Persian will not servo, like the otlier two htWoagoa, 4W 

a mine from which to enrich the vcrnacularb of this cuunti'v. We can tcaoh Pernian in 
our Zilu schooU to a point.thot will enable the Arabic scholar to mako himself, without 
difficulty, thoroughly conversant w'ith Persian literature. 


Hie knowled^ 16. It is an indisputable fact that the knowledge of English possessed by the undeiv 

poMwsed by the graduates of the Calcutta University who are to bo mot with in Upper Inffia is, as a mle, 

‘>u])orficial character. In order to pass the Entrance Examination it is by no 
University is means necessary that a student shouhl ho able eitlicr to write or to speak English with 

generally meagre, even tolcrahle a.eenraey. He is, however, icquired to master the oontenta of a book 

containing short extracts from various authors, and designated " the Entrance Course.” 
The same system is continued after matriculation, and one couiinual course of ** crom> 
ming'* is forced hy the Calcutta University ou our colleges and scliools. 1 entirely concur 
with all tliat has hccri urged on this siihjeet hy Mr. Alexander and by Mr, WiUmot, the 
• latter of whom especially has very fully cxj>oscd the evils of the existing system. 


Examination in 
langttsgMtobe 
more Manshing. 


Examination in 
traniiadon. 


17. The Entrance and First Arts Examinatious in English arc calculated to test the 

knowledge jMwsessod by the students of certain small hooks of seleetions, and do not 
insure, as I tliink they ought, a critical knowledge of the language. In my opinion, the 
student should be re(;nired to translate into his own xcrnaeular passages taken irom 
standard authors, t<» he fixed by the Sj iidieatc of the C’aleutta TTniversitj, passages taken 
from English peritxlieals, and papeis t>f senteuces. lie should translate into English 
passages taken from vernaeuLir hooks and ncws])apers, and papers of sentences. He 
should he examined also in grammar, idiom, and com]>osition. The examination in 
the elasxieal languages sliould he of the same nature, omitting only tlie passogob from 
newspapers. ^ 

18. The papers for translation into English should he carefully adapted to test the 
roniinaml )M)aseBsed by the student over the tenses of the EugUnU verb, and to show tluit 
he is familiar with the idiom of the language, and that he has luasterod those poeuliarities 
in which it more OBimcially' dillors from his mvu. 


Eeoomineuds the 
anggeetiou^ made by 
Ar. WUlmot, in 
paiae.SO to 49. 


19. I would jiarfieulirly <lr.iw atieution to paras. 36 to 43 of Mr. Wilhnot’s Report.* 
Ills suggestions appear to me to he nell worthy of odoptitm. 1 Uiink, however, that die 
papers for translation should he of the nature deserihed in the last paragraph, and not all 
taken from the clasbical w'oiks that may he selected by the Syudicato. 


Conenn with the views oF Mr. 
WiUmot, nganling the study of thn. 
venweulaTB, modihcotionb lu the 
MAthematlca] Course, niul the utiiilUtoii 
of mental mad moral meiioib i«r the 
lUrat ArtoExaminalion. 


20. 1 entin'ly eoneui with the views expressed hy Mr. WUlmot, in 
para. 4{>, regui<ling the study of the xcmaculars, and the recommendations 
contained in imrns. iiO and 51, with roferenee to certain modifications in 
the MathcmatienI < oiirse, and the abolition of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
ob a pait of the cuitieuliiui of the Fiist Exauiinatiou in ArU. 


Newwjrtemfor* 21. Mr, Alexander, like Mr. Willmot and myself, strongly condemns the use of books 
S**®*®?8*“ . , of selections ttb English text-hooks for the Entiaiiec Examination, and recommends that 
***'** die candidates be tested hy a jiaper on grammar and idiom, by translation and rc-trons- 
lation, and by Oriental composition; he suggests also that the vcmooular languages 
should form no distinct pari yf the Entrance Examination, and objects to the use of 
Abercrombie.f , 


Amolatment of an 
^gliah Colloquial 
Examiner recom- 


wneaded by 
Mr. WiUmot. 


22. Mr. Willmot recommends that an English collomiial examiner ke appointed b^ 
the Calcutta University. Provided the eystem could oe satisfactorily earned out, it 
would no doubt be very beneficial. 1 think, however, that if tranriation and re->traiiB> 
lalion be made tbe prinmiial test in English, and the suMestions offered in para. 19 be 
observed, no student will be able to pass the Entrance Examination unless he pessessbi 

8tt(^ 


* It X[1U be obBsrved that Mr, Willmot would ncludo English poetry altogether ftom the Entranoe 
VflSme., .lamhardlypreiiaredtogoMifer ; thoughl think that, if taught at aU ia our aehool^ it diouid 
be taught only in the higher dame*. I uwli have oeeaeion to Mvurt to tkW eabjeot when prMUMfaw a 
new echemo of studies for Zila Sehoole 

t The et^y of Abeeurombie is extremely uapopifiar, and, in fits ^;&ioa of prhidpalaaad ptafnssfAnot 
twy profitable. 






^nuaht^hao^iiUdgtof Vkfilkk iU «TMite imwhU Uittii 

tl. 1» MM> Oi It & tttg«M! hy lfc> Wminioi th»t tb* B. A. Mid h^kw B»mjH»<aop» 
eduOt not M oonfbed to Onh«K*r '7hi» mbket Iwikiofy been bnraAt to tbnaoiaoo of 
the SyadiMtet mho homimf, withhold theh a4W«tt to the propoaed ilteMlioit. 

S4< Ifwfhiff oonaidiefred the moMtanw that ahoald be introdi^ed b^ the Calcatta tJai- 
venitj WTlh the view oi ueedng the requiramento of this Province, and the wuhee and 
c^inions of its mtore, its jpeople, and the higher ofBecra of the Ednoatioiud Department, 
and having pmnted out now snob meosureB may be introdueed without disturbing the 
exis^ng system elsewhere, or neoeesitating the mstitotion of separate examinauons; 
having drawn attention a^ to the fuudamontal errors that are inherent in tlie present 
mode of oondneting examinations in languages, and the evils tliat are thereby entailed on 
onr eollegM, and baving indicated the reforms that seem to he called for, 1 now turn to 
the sooond part of my subject. 

26. The Lieuteuant Governor is well aware that tho present staff of tlie Lahore and 
Delhi Colleges is insufficient to perform the work that is required, even wh<>a there are 
but four classes, and it is e\ ident that the difficulty would be greatly increased were there 
two higher classes reading for lumouis. If the suggestions of Mr. VVillmot regarding the 
curriculum for college classes be adopted by the Syndicate of the Calcutta University, 
the efficiency of the jirotbssors uHt be greatly increased; but it will ‘>tii] be unpossiblc, 
witli the existing establishments, to cany on the duties oi the two eolhgus in a satiaiaotory 
manner, more csp(>ciblly if the students are encouraged to take up spe* ial subjects, not 
only fur honours but alto fur the B. A. Examination. 

26. Mr. Willmot has gone very fully into this subject (vide his icitort, paras 59 to 68), 
and 1 fuUy agree with the general tenor of his remarks, and rccc^nise the soundnebs of 
his recommendations In the anialgamatiou of our tno colleges will be found the solution 
of exietiii^t difficulties. 

27. The ap{)ointment of a Law Proicssor I look upon as a matter ol great imjxirtanoe. 
1 think, however, that he, rathei than the Professor of English Litciaiuru (tidi Mr. 
WillmotV ro)>ort}, should be required, in addition to liis otiui duties, to leUure ou some 
second subject, such as History. 

28. 'I'hcro should he a Professor for each of the following subjects : — 


English Language. 
Mathematics 
Natural History. 


Law and IIi^tol). 
Arabic. 

Sanscrit. 


29. It will not be necessanr, in the ffrst instance, to fix the balaries -o high as Mr. 
Wilhuot has nroposod. The establishments at pioscnt sanctioned for ca* li oi the colleges 
arc shown below-- 


Us. Jill. 

Principal, 7tK) + 60 house rent 
Professor, 450 + 50 „ 

Arabic Professor 
Librarian - . - 

Two ChuproBses 
Contingencies - - - 


Jfs. 

760 

500 

150 

50 

10 

60 


Sanctioned Expenditure for the two Colleges - 


- Jls. 


1,520 

3,040 


I should hardly tliink that it will be desirable until the success of the college becomes 
manifest to i use the pay of tiie Principal be> ond the present rate of 7 60 rupccb, but this will, 
of course, depend on the claims and qualifications of the gentleman on whom tho appwnt- 
ment may bo eonfened. A competent Professor of Law and History can, no doubt, bo 
obtained on a saloiy of 550 rupees (including 50 rupees for house icnt). There wiU be 
no immediate occasion to xaise the salaries of the other two Professors or of the Arabic 
Plufeasor above the rate at present sanctioned, and a comMtent Sansorit Professor can 
be entertained in place of one of the Arabic Professors, tor whom, however, it will be 
oeoeasary to provide*. 

30. The 


vlluMMsasnmd'lbsi'ttWeatdaCtbeaaesMay toMcsUsfaifbs aewfaMlttetku lor both the gsatlsaMm 
.wto St iwr siWU Held tiis post af Principal. * 




0 


0. A. sad hl||Nr 
Exsauaslionscan* 
finbd to Csloiiits. 


Coatidetsdon of 
the qucition of 
•dneation thnw^ 
the venmenliir 
omdnded. 


lanfficieaiqr of the 
staff ei theGovana' 
nent oollsgee. 


Atnelgometion of 
the two oollsgee. 


Appnlntiasat of a 
Law Pmf sassr. 


ff^rorwBOTV lov oiBm 
subjects. 


Tho present estab- 
] ialiment sanctioned 
for the tsvo ooUegee. 
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N‘, ; 


4' 


, fawor , 

.£l!i}i([ppto’^.'l^ir And' History 
IPw^lwwr ■'■'•,'*•■ - ~ - . '■ ' 

-"PitpSimKa • ■ • 

iit^raUio ProfesBpr - 
Stttucrit ProfeMor • 
Librarian ... 
Two ChapraMO? . - 
Contingencies . . - 


T0TAI4 - - - Ut. 


150 ■ •■ ■•■,. ■„ 

150 ■ ' ' ■ :;' " . ■;.: 

' 50 ■; ■ 

10 • ' ■ ■:••■■■•.■'-•.- 

50 • 


2,720 


.ln)*opiiaii(m of tlw 


This gWea a clear saving of 320 rupees per mensem. 

31. It will bo of great importance in the first instance to allow to the etudent$ of the 

_ 1.^ J iSD * ±. t je _ J . 


.iffmg of380 rupees in college that may be merged iii the other, suflicietit etipends to induce them at once to 
Mi tSapm^ attend the new institution. The sayings shown above would, it 


TbesSTlag of 590 rupeei 
p. n. to bo ultimately 
applied to improving 
tae establishments. 


Recommends the ap- 
pointment of five Native 
Assistant ]h!ofessors, 
instead of the two new 
Riifopean Professors. 

176 rupees to be the 
awaga salary pf sach 

.Aaslstant Professor, 
and specification of 
-thpir qualifications. 


Advantages of the 
amalgamated coliegr. 


may be hojied, suffice 

to effect this object, and also to provide for the second Arabic Professsor, until such, time 
as suitable employment can be found for him. 

32. Both these charges will be of a temporary nature, and the savings can be hereafter 
opplied to increasing the salaries of the Principal and Professors or otherwise improving 
the establishment. Tlie Supreme Government, which is pledged to grant to each of the 
Government Colleges a second professor, will no doubt be equally ready to sanction a 
similar increase of establishment in the amalgamated college, when it can be shown that 
the number of students has so increased, and the range of instruction so extended, as to 
justify such a measure. 

33. Instead, however, of ta'o more European Professors, I advocate the appointment of 
five Assistant Professors. Tliese should all be native students who have specially dis- 
tinguished themselves by their proficiency in Oriental languages, and in the subjects they 
will be required to teacL 

34. To the AssistantPrvifessorsbips salaries of the average value of 176 rupees per mensem 
will be attached, and they will be, beyond all doubt, most eagerly sought after. It should 
be made known that the Profcssorship>s wdll be conferred on those students of the Govern- 
ment College who shall first pass the Honour Examination in each subject, and be placed 
in the first class, provided that they shall have passed by the Honour standard in Arabic 
or Sanscrit, and shall be considered in every way qiialiltcd for the appointments, and pro- 
vided also that the college shall have been attended for the space of one year by a oertain 
average number of students, the number being slightly raised for each additional Assistant 
Professor who may be appointed. 

35. By tills means wc shall obtain one excellent college, aud this at no additional cost 
in the first instance, and without incurring hereafter a greater expenditure than has been 
already guaranteed by Government. The establishments will be .immediately placed on 
a footing tliat >vill admit of effective instruction being imparted to all the classes, and 
will eventually be so strengthened as to enable them to perform any work that can pos- 
sibly be required of them for the space of many years. 

36. At the same time a very powerful inducement will he held out to our students to 
acquire an education uf a high order, a spirit of emulation will be excited amongst them, 
and we shall be taking the most direct means to provide.. in the least possible time, the 
nucleus of that baud ol' learned men who will, cre long, it may be hoped, arise and become 
known to the world as the authors of an Urdu literature. 

37. In my opinion, Delhi is a much more favourable locality for A college than Dahoro. 
At Delhi spacious buildings are already available, whilst at Lahore the college has yet to 
be built. Attached to the college at Delhi is a large compound, with every convenience 
for the encouragement of athletic sports. Delhi has always been famed as a seat of 
Oriental learning, and as the city where the Urdu language is spoken in the^ greatest 
purity, and all efforts that may be made within its wajls to improve the language and 
nteraturc of the country must be carried on under extremely favourable circumstances. 

Raaiontwhythenew 38. Lahore has none of these advantages; it contains, moreover, a MisdonUoIlige, 
'soUegatliouiA^otbs which possesses the confidence of the masses (if one may judge from the vast number 
•tatloned st lAbore. attending the school and branches), and it seems, therefore, on the whole, less desirahle to 
maintain n Government college there than at Delhi, especially when we remember that 
^ ihel^ore College contains at present only eight students, and that there seems at {iresetit 
' no, reasonable prospect of any considerable increase of numbers. ^ 

Nswieliemeof atadisi 3j^ I have in’ personal consultation with Mr. WHlmot, and wiA Mr. 

tozoaaohooia. ^ master Delhi Ztla School, drawn up a new scheme m wiheh will he sub*- 

ia the eehree of a few days,;ai)MrIi^^ an 


The propowd meoearc 
will iodiioe oulHTtudents 
to acqoire an education 
of a high order. 


The new college to be 
looated at Deliii. 


' 

ii-'. 


. ^ to iti ^merits. 
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^ lilt HEk' ' 

be eaforp^' tbe 


'AJeiEaadb^'tbtit 'iti.iiK^iMinible iiLt *?*i*J^ if*.. 

' the 'rtlrfe W ir' Ua twi»<0<iM> IxwramI A.'— - Of MlriUlt for OIK 


„ .. a?.«>b4 b».pe«^Woii4th.6«ilQ«ji 

esM .mf o«uuoq» lafntduQe «ueb a systdiik^lbMteiilietely. 

m^.jyoeirtfvet' be diecoiiaed when 1 submit ibe new scheme cf stii4W ^ 

. 41.‘ Mr. Witliiiot has reocunineiMled (parse. 72, 74) that 43ie par and th^ jmeidkm of Appofotmoiit ora^ 
&e head mastmrs at superior !&da sohow siiould be raised, and that men m' superior «»tsup*rior > w s ia i sw )fo:; 
attaiuownts riiould be a^Knnted as opportunity offers. The principle that Mr. 'WiUoiot 
advciriiteB is, 1 tlun]c> a soi^ one, and it will be desirable hereafter to act upon it, eqterialfy ' odHxdib^ 
wfaea the standard of instruction in our superior schools shall be higher than it is at 
p^sent. 

42. It is very essential that greater encouragement should be given to the study of Bmno^sKomdto 
Orientad languages amongst officers of the Educational Department. To ,. u^. «. militarr offlpta 
e^t this ogcct tlio wme rewards that are allowed to militar^r officers ' 

would be offered to all European gazetted officers or the Educational De- in Oriental languages . ^ 

partment, who have been educated in Europe.* 


43. Much maybe urged in favour of the suggestion contained in* para. 73 of Mr. ProMaafai of Mr: 

Willmot’s report regarding a proposed examination m English, mathematics, law, &o. The yimnot^ for^att m tsa. 
^eme however seems to me to be not altogether free from objection, and as it does not 
immediately affect the subject under consideration, I shall reserve niy judgment until I ' 

^ shall have thought over and discussed the matter more fully. 

44. I have now to consider the special indneements, that should be offcix'd to encourage Pnetical meanma ' 
the formation of an Urdu literature, and to promote a high order of education. Provision ®* *•** fo»B»tion of 
has been made in the Budget of 1868-69, lor a sum of 10,000 rujH’oa for the patronage of l**®**®™- 
literature. Out of this a small amouut will be expended on tlic purchase of the journal 

of the Allygurh Scicnllfio Society, .anil similar objects, and the rcinaintlor will be available 
for rewards to be offered fur new works and for tmiiHlsitions, and for the employment on 
special duty of any persons to whom may be entrusted the preparation of particular text- 
books. 


45_. The first step^ appears to me to be the preparation of such text-books as maybe Prapontioa of teat, 
required for the curriculum of the entrance examinati<»n, for tlie first examination in Arts, ia Urdu far the 

and for Vernacular schools. It will be necessary, so to speak, to tak<> slock of the works Arue^taultaM* s 
already available, to determine wliat books are well suited for the purpose, wliat books far Tcmuaiar 
require cmemlutiun, and what new books shall bo |>reparcd. In tlic lallcr cose it should be *® i*® undertaken 
determined jilso whether a translation is wanted or a tol ally new work, or whether an 
adaptation of some English book will serve our pur]K>se better. 


46. The “ Student’s Hnmc” is one of the tc-xt-books for the first examination in Arts. TransInUonof «8ta> 
Many of the passages in a mere translation, however well executed, would, I feel sure, be ^sat'e iiame." 
quite unintelligible, and it is very doubtful whether an original work in Urdu could he 

produced that would adequately supply its jtlacc. It would at tlie same time be quite 
possible to exclude sucli passages and tdlusions as cannot be clearly rendered in Uidu, to 
explain carefully or present in a different form that which would appear obscure to a native 
reader, and at the same lime to retain tlie general substance of the work. 

47. When we have fully determined (1) what books should be revised; (2), what Prlsee to be offefed 
English books should be translated; (3), from what English books adaptations should be t®r orlglnelcoinpoil- 
maSs, and (4) what new books are required — intimation should be giveh in the “Govern- udepwSoufc 
meat Gazette,” and prizes varying in value according to the amount of labour involved 

should with the sanction of Government be offered for each work. It may perhaps in 
some oases be desirable to offer a prize for the best book that may be produced, leaving it 
«>ptTonal to submit either translations, adaptations, or original works. It will however 
in my opinion be more convenient to employ c.onipeteut pcrstins on special duty for the 
preparation of some of tho text-books. 1 hope very shortly to bring forward definite 
proposals in connection with this subject when submitting a report on the Book Dejmi't- 
ment, which appears to me to bo ca]mblo of much improvement. 

48. In order to determine the prizes, each book shall be examined by at least four finmiiwtionofboalu 
persons competent to give an o^nion on tho matter ; at least tliree persons shall be required ** r^erdi egh. ; - 
to assign marks for the subject-matter of the work, and at least three fiir the style-f The J®**‘“****' “4 eiri*#;, 
examiners shall be recommended by tho Director of Public Instruction after oonsnltatiou. 

prizes offered by Government shoJl be awwrdod for the books that obtain the hipest 
attmber of marks, provided both the style and the subject-matter be ap{Bovod. 

• * 49. Mr. 


thvfo vesn ago by the CommiMlon on Milituj’ Text books. 

A sdular nteht os qolfo oompetoat to give an opiaioa asto tbs siyls of the langasge 

siamitW4w«sl8Hs*o»ys4‘f^^ whether thewoik wasjsstily iatelligiMe^. gw., without being hnesplf 
ww Ml the athw keagian.1tag^inainj|litlMa*gr^'V«nnH!uliiredmIar 

unAyet-;ifofs to give an opinioaM to tho mihil of the Stt^ootMiattM of'ttw'tndk.* 
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AfUuimiiiMftriiw 49. Mr. Wilboot’s reQomo>«nd»1aoP8 «««#« tfw ojt lewnndttwi tgiaat 

t(>Mi»tolktiTt^jtiditiitnuia^«m8elvfl»,ai«(fcj9^ tj/k JIVMMit m 

owned ia9» offbMi. It vodid sotlbo inwobU 4 q nm |MV«^ attiflilbd io uttles- 

tqriiv. wmwit tidce fSio irork tlMt iM>ttld M required of 'them.*' Tm mejmtWfts theit I Imre eeggmtted 
woald Mj^are the rraj^fer the tftiarodeolSonjr a fear ^eara heaee« of eooh a Mheme aa fimt 
which Mr. Willmot hae {tropoaed. ETen now, however, ihe worha eoehl be jm badtted 
and the priaea awarded in the manner and on the oonditiona indicated by Mr. ^Vfjumot 

m^rnaatof 50. After eatabliahing a college on a satisfactory baaia, the moat^pwtaat measoee to 

Muwditpt. undertaken is the endowment offellowshipa, of eufficiont value to induce the meat able 

of onr students to devote their lives to literary and scientific imrsnita. 


Xho pieaent edueatiun 
llti our ttttdenti for 
bnaliiMB ntliair thin 
forUtmry pinwiitt. 


Fund* raked Ibr thr 
oefcibliebiiient of 
ftUo«idiS|« to be 
mned oner the l«te 
diieotor. 


l}\. The education that we impart fits men for the business of life, and enables them 
to obtain lucrative eniployinent, at the same time it teaches them oomparativoly expetttite 
habits, and it would be idle to expect that men sd trained will adopt a literary career, ui^se 
they are enabled to live iu tulcraole comfort. There is at present no reading public in 
this country, and it will be long befoie a good writer can gain a livelQiooa by hia 
pen, 

62. The fund tlint it has been proposed to laise with the view of establishing fellow* 
Bhi))s, to be culled after ihe late directoi, uill lie a step in the li^ht direction, and it may 
be hoped that ihf Supreme Oo\ eriiment, considering tlie great importance of the objects 
will supi>lement this fund by a grant-in-aid. 


53. This, however, can be only a commencemenl : iu order to meet hereafter the wonts 
of the college a \ery large sum will be required. The most efic(*tiial inctliwl of providing 
adequately for the fututc, and founding a consideisfblo number of \uluablc fcllowBlups,* 
some of which most certainly should be travelling fellowships, would be to endow Uie 
college with land. 

64. Before dinnibwiig this subject it should be observed that Messrs. Willmot and 
Alfsandfi proi CM Alexander ha\e wainily iiiged the < tidi»wmetit of fellowshipR (the former 
It iQ&voor oMb« bringing forwaid a detailed siheme) wliilsi Mr, Pearson advocates the 
pmfetBon. endowment of jnofesBorbhips 

ProfiMtoM thnold be 53, Jn niy opinion it is iindj^^ijabh at present to iiieiease the exjienditiire on the college 
staff*, I think further, that in process of time, when the inoviiu^o is able to jiroducc dis- 
mmnie^tiinii tinguished nati\c scholars, the pro(esM>is should, as a rule, be selected from amongst tliis 

doss. 


BadowmfntoftUe 
eoiloge with land tor 
tli« iBBiatenoDce of 
fiftlowBhipa. 
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66. I will not enter «it present into the subject of Departmental Examinations for tlio 
students of colleges and xila scluiuls, as the nature of these examinations must depend to 
bome extent on the ineasuics that may be adopted by the Calcutta Uiiiversily. Should 
the Syndicate refuse to make an} alteration in the present b^stem of conducting exuminar 
lions in languages, it will be ucccss.iry either to effect such arrang<»meiits as may be calcu- 
lated to counteract their ill effects, or to orurani/c a sepaiate iinivcrsity foi the North- 
Western Provinces and the Punjab. In any case, however, considerable changes appear 
to me to be required. On tills uiattcr I shall liereaftci lia\e the honour of submitting a 
separate report. 

67. It is essential to the promotion of an} but the most elementary instruction amongst 
those who do not learn English, that a good Acrnn<*iilnr education should possess some 
recognised value. At present this is not the case ; some of the students of town schools 
arc employed as village teachers, a few obtain liiglier appointments iu the Educational 
Department, and until lately otbeis were admitted to lloorkeo: at Boorkee, however, a 
knowledge of English is now required. 


Difleulty of obtainiog 
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BaomiDatioa of 
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58. The best students of our vernacular slIiooIh, and there arc amongst them (in the 
Amballa Circle at len(<t) some really good Persian seliolars, can obttun no employment. 
The knowledge of ntatheinaties, histoty, and geography, that wr have striven with so mncli 
labour to introduce into our vernacular Fichools is, as a means of advancement in Ufe^ 
literally of no vnlue whatever, f A young nmn who hus distinguished himself amongst aU 
the vemactUar students of a cirdo of inspection, will not he content to keep a snudl shop 
or teach a village hcHooI ; yet tliis is the work in which some of our very best scholars ore 
now obliged to occupy tiiembclvcL. 

59. Until examinations of varions grades arc fi\ed for ,11 servants of Government, no 

g reat odvoncemont of education can be cx{>ected in looalities where English is not taught, 
everal years ago, I brought this subject to notice, and it was by Major Fuller snbndtted 
to Government. Sir Herbml Edwardes was much interested in the result, and made a 
n>eecb on the sulyect to the chiefs and the native officials who vrere essemhled at an 
Educational Uurbar at AmbaUa. 

60. 1 propose to bring forward renewed proposals on this subject, as its importance vritik 
refinrepee to the eneoamgemost of education through the medium of the vecaabular osa 
hatdh' WOver.rated. 

9K Ur. 

■ ■■saAspi v iiws'si ' i.... tmm m i*. m p m i»*»- ■■ i.M mn .,! a n 
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t Eass|it to sMsats wMliatsetiw Bessisis Ciflifa. 
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m 


ei. 2&,1^buofckaai«M>qv«^^ ft Goventuieat «^1 who hfts vwMar<Mrfcr , 

•ttiAdlmfoftftM 4I»« «h|! (erivv^TMlMniW fftmiM to offhr himiM^ Ibr ibo B. A. *** ■»»»«>«*«»» A ft. . 
immiftttm SMA the pmoim * «»« ftuKle ftw » pr«limiii»iw es«miftfttioa bo •*■■»*«««*• * , 

lAqiiodftlBgtiglMli bo ivilod tiuli tUtoo jfefthi elftfiM botwoea the iiiellmi^Mifaad the 
EamuiMift Bt^nuiaft^a. Sone havdihfp lalght othorwiee be iaHicted on siudeaNb ^ had 

S eared ft eoaaiderftble haowledge or Bt^tiah^ before entering a OoTeranieat Mdiool. 
b, howerer, is « Mere aafttter m detftii the priadple is one that I ' 


•droeate. 


hare never eeaaed to 


dS,' Hr. Wilhaot ongMsts (paragraph 34) that a poBt*nior^ exanunatiun be held of BxuiiiwtleBofiMM 
all stodmta who fail at the Entrance Examination iii one subject only, by less than one- •tudanti. 
sixth uf the requimte number of marks, i. e., by 5} (or in some caaes 4J marka). The ' 

ohjeot, perhaps, might bo better attained by allowing hucIi students in spcoiHl caiies to 
leoeive laatrucUon with the iirst year college cloiiH. The institution of an extra exami- 
nation would entail much trouble, nud it must be remembered also that the ntoportion of t 

marks required to pass a htudent (one-third and f«ir some subjects onc-ioiirth of the * 

nuuLimom number) is very low. i 


63. The question discussed by Mr. Willmot, in jmrograpli 12 (b), of allowing natives BnniiMtk>n tbr > 
to be examined in tills country for the Iiidtun (‘i\il Service, is one of considerable diffi- wrviMoraatlTMia 
oult^. It is, however, of the very highcht imjiortancc os regards Uio future of British « 

^dia and the stability of British rule. I will nut attempt in this llc)H)rt to give expres- 
sion to my opinion, but 1 shall be glad to receive peruusbioii to lay my views before his 
Honor in a sejiaratc luemoraiidinii, as the subject is one to whi(‘h I, in eoinmnn, I should 
suppose, with all who have at heart tiie welfare uf this great empire, have given much 
thought. 

' 64. T beg to draw attention to paragraphs 18—22 of Mr. "IVillraot’s Report, It is ImritMattontumto 
certain that the measiiroi then* advoe .lied weoild be of great benefit, both to the Civil Pjwgrsplw 1 8— 28 of 
and the Educational Departments, and t<» all (hove who seek a career in India. Mr.WiUinot'# Boport. 


65. I annex a Table exhibiting clearly the various roeummeudationb tliat 1 hav e brought ■muo Mcapitslstbig 
forward. the reDommeiidatloiie 

( signed) Jr. R. M. Jlnhond, Cajitain, ««triaed in this 

OflSeiating Director of Public Iiistruetion, Punjab. 

Office of Director P. I. P., Lahore, 

2ud Januarv 1868. 


Bepott. 


Abstkaot of Reeoimm ndalions contained in the llejiort fronj Captain W'. R, M, 

Holroifd, Ofi’ctqliug Director Public iiistruetion, Punjab, to Govornnient (Xo. 7); 

dated' 9th Jimuary 1868. 

Modtkioations proposed iu the jirexcnt s\8tL*m of the ('aleutta Uiiiveisity, with the 
view of meeting the roqiiirenients of this jnuviuce, without iiecesd rating anj alteration in 
the Tulcb applicable to Bengal. 

1. A student may, be examined foi the Eiilraiiee Examination in all subjeets (except 
Eng lish ) through the uiodiuni of his own v eriiueulai*. 

2. The same rule will apply to the First Examination in Arts, when text-books are' 
wsilable. 

3. A student taking advantage of eitlior of the above rules must pa&s by the First Arts 
standard fur matriculation, and by the 11. A. blaudard in lieu of tlic First Arts standard 
in either Arabic or Sanscrit. 

• 

4. For the degree of B. A. a student may be examined by the standard fixed for 
Honours in — (1) Arabic or Snuserii, (2) either English, Mathematics, Natural and 
Physical Science, History, or Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

5. Students after passing the B. A. Kxamination um^or Rule (4) can talcc U]> any subject 
(not geleeted for the B. A. Examination) for Tlunonrs. 

6. Students may in all oases bo examined in Oriental languages through the medium of 
their own veruaeuW. 

AxTitSftTioifS proposed in tlie present method of conducting Examinations 

in Languages. 

'StudeirtB ahall he required to translate into their own vemaoulat, passages firom 
stouftirft authors (to be fixed by Ihe Syndioate), passages from newspapera (if the lan- 
gBftge 'be ft modem one), nnd papers of idiomatic sentences. Similar napers shall be given 
Iw feftv ja ti oQ iftto the language iu which the students ore exammed. They shml bo 
alsoH iSmnimar, ftud Idiom, and Conipodition. 

USm Imposed by Mr. HHhuot, in .pgragraplu 50 and $1, with refeMoee to 

eerteinmodmoftooM in the ciurkmlnm» shall baeaciMaiiKtotiE^ ' 



, ’f . 



1* Aumlgftmfttioii df til^ two Opyemmeat Collegos^ ap|K)mWeiii :itf Xiaw :Piofe9» 
0or8, &c« '' - . ‘ 

2. Appointment of five Assistant Professors instead of two more Europe^ ProfeseOira 

3. Special rewards shall be offered for new books^ translations^ &o. 

4. The Book Department shall be rc-organiscdi and arrangements shall be made for 
the employment on special duty of a competent man for the preparation of certain books. 
A sepamte report to be submitted on this subject. 

5. Endowment of Fellowships. If practicable an endowment of land would be the most 
satisfactory arrangcnicut. 

6* Grades of examination in the vernaculars shall be fixed. A separate report to be 
submitted on this subject. 

7. Departmental Anghwernacular examinations now under consideration. ^ ' 

8. Students of Government Schools shall not present tliemselves for the Entrance 
Exatni nation uiitil a fixed time shall have elapsed after passing certain Departmental 
Exainiiiatious. 


N. Ti , — In the Report special aiicntion has been drawn to certain recommendations 

made bv Mr. Willmot. 

¥ 


(signed) fK i?. M, Holroydy Captain, 
Ofliciating Director Public Instruction, Punjab* 


Mem(iranditm by (\ Pearson, Esq., Inspector of Schools, Ratvulpindee Circle, upon the 
proposal of the British Indian Association, 'North-Western IVovinces, to encourage and 
extend Vernacular Education. 



whicJi have generally been considered essential to a liberal education. But whcn'we are 
dealing with smdi Hubjects as history and science it is ii clear loss to liavc.thc mind diverted 
from the matter in hand by the obscnirity or unfainiliarity of the terms in which It is 
expressed. 

ntfficttUyofproduciiitf The difficulty, however, of producing Oven satisfactory school-books in the vernacular 
good school bof>k« ill is ouc that constantly forces itself upon the ronsidemtion of those who are practically 
the vornacnlar. engaged in education in this country, and it is obvious that in attempting to create a 

university course of the same kind we have before us a far more arduous task. 

3. The memorial of the British Indian Association refers to the Civil Engineering 
• College at Roorkee and the Medical College ut Agra, as affording examples of a higher 

cducalion through the vornacuhir, but tlie practical duties of an overseer of public works 
or of an apothecary, may be performed by those who have had no such previous training 
as would be reiiognised by a university degree, aud 1 am not at all aware that the ver- 
nacular text-books in use at Agra aud Roorkee arc Bufiielent for such a purpose. The 
memorial menlions also, and I think with more reason, the Urdu translation of Elphin- 
‘ stone’s History. But a work of this kind, being for the most iiart a narrative of events in 
India, avoids the difficulty of expressing new ideas in precise , and suitable terms, and 
furnishes no guarantee that translations of inathcmatical and medical works, or even pf 
the Philosophical Histories of Modern Europe will be equally successful. 

4. I have nr^ticed the u ant of good elementary school books. It may be worth while 
to state the circumstances of this deficiency, with a view tp appreciate the work which 
the Brirish Indian Association perhaps underrates. 

The vermicular school books used in Northern India have generally been compiled bjf 
natives employed in the Educational Department, with more or less assistance from their 
Eurcipean masters. No great result^ could be expected from such a . system, and as a 
matter of fact, less has been^accompbehed than would seem* possible. A literature cannot 
be made to Prder, and it. is no wonder that we have been unable to find Urdu sabstitutes 
for the Pi^aian classics, but t am not sure that our translations are more successftil 
otr attemj^ts at original composition* Our History of India will pass muster, bttt the 
coiiipiler^ has no claim to be'considered a historian, and J should doubt whether a siu^bi 
copy was ev^ 'pui^hased except for school use. Tim same may"bp,said of .oor gpo^a 
The’ Urdu Grammars are adopted from the Ambic* The Arameii 

lnartmili' hs^^ 4 limeal atstem, but our book-malkers liaVe e Won^ 

jumble of metapl^ms and mdeimoUkwdtlmUt'aaydefii^ for Ate lUdst .^ 


Yemscular studies in 
1 Civil Bttgineering and 
Mediosl CoHesei at 
Roovkee aud Asi*a. 


TratislaUoii of Elphin- 
atone*B History, 


. Batails respecting vei^ 
naeolar books used in 
' ekwemment scliools, 

' 0 


.^tbfginal literature. 


of India. 




: TeiBbriMMiMQf ooaniling of 

aft4 «^^e Jijilif"^ pnustical 

pntjipMiiik \' ^3t. iUnpM^s OosNian mbdo expl^lion « w jmoci^es 

v!p^ imlei 4epie&d. An been made to anpply iiie defeeteOffo^mor 

emiSiNM^bi^ntmra^^ «n ndanta^jiim isdlBarnaied Bmidi’e wellAmown woi^E 'vtt iii^earB 
to have be^ cacefiilly exeoittoa, but rather proves than wives the difficulty of ]|^anohm 
a Mtisfiy^rjr translation; ffir intelligent natives nnaoouainted.with the original are nnablb 
to fdQdw the reasoning of the Urdu version, nor can 1 do so myself without refetonce to 
the English verrion. 13ie teohnioal terms used may or may not be the most appropriate ; 
tbe^ may or may. not bear the required sense in Arabic works of science, but at least-they 
ato hot underatood by those for whom tite book was intended, and who may be presumed 
to be fanwiar with tite usual Urdu vocabulary. 

A short time ago the head master of my normal school brought me an arithmetic, upon 
winch he had evidently bestowed considerable plains. There were faults in the plan which 
made it practically useless, but. in treating of Proportion he had borrowed his terms from 
•the definitions of the fifth book of Euclid, and so far had firm ground^ to go upon. I 
cannot say how far Arabic works on arithmetic, if such exist, could furnish materials for 
an Unln version after the English method. Without some such authority I am sure that 
no mere translation of an English uritlimetic will suffice, hut that wc must wait for an 
entire reconstruction of the science. 

The Urdu Euclid has been easily borrowed from the Arabic translation of the Greek 
original, and is quite satisfactory. 1 have seen 'two Urdu algebras ; one is used in our 
Bohools. The other, a larger Avork, was compiled by a native mathematician of some 
repute at Delhi College 20 years ago. Doth are simply collections of examples for 
praotioe. The consequence is that algebra is viewed in our schools as a sort of legerde- 
main with letters and symbols, and very few have a notion that it is taught as the science 
of number. Onr Manum of Natural Philosophy, which 1 have not seen used except in the 
normal schools, is a trauslntion frotn some English book of popular science. 1 will not 
say that popular acicnoe is of no use. When a achooi-boy goes to the Polytechnic on a 
half-hoUday to see Pepper’s Ghost and take a shock from an electric machine he may be 
making a good use of his time, and it may he very well that our normal students should 
learn the uses of pumps and h!iromctcr.s, or amuse themsclve.s with a magic lantern ; only 
we must be careful not to pass this off as scientific education. The Cambridge Poll course 
of Natural I’liiiosophy is much more limited than that of our normal Hchinds, but each 
subject is made the subject of propositions which arc demonstrated mathematically. That 
example we are unable to follow for Avant of books. 


adthswtic. ' >'.• 


; ‘ i. 



Tho Urdu Eatlid. 
Algebra. 


Naturii Philosophy. 


5 . The factiHjI lnjlicvc,that a higher order of attaimncnl<»and more lahmir arc required Quolillciuloiw i-cquired 
to produce el(?ijijeiitary Hchool-huoks than jierliaps tluirio who have not attempted tho task in cojnpilow of vci- 
would imagine. AruJ tJic necessary qualiiicatioiiH are Jiotliing less than a thorough know- ^ *• 

ledge of the siibieci treated, of Enj^lisli and the vcniacuiar, and of the learned language 
from which the vermicular borrows Its acienlific terms. 


Endowment of pro- 
fessorships with a view 
to deveiope vernacular 
studies. 


6. If the above is a fair statement of the case as respects school books, it is hardly 
W'orth while to show that a more powerful agency than any which exists at present is 
re(j[uircd for the creation of a university course of studies. AVIuit we all aim at is, 1 sup- 
|K)8e, something like the reproduction of Greek philosophy among the Arabs, and there 
can l^e no reason why India should be less successful in appropriating the learning of 
modern Europe. 

A means to this end would be the e8tabli.H|]iiient of professorships at the Indian univer- 
sities, sufficiently endowed lo secure tlic services of the very best scholars, and to require 
the incumbents not (»nly to read lectures, but to devote themselves e utirely to the dcvel- 
mment of their own subjects. At Cambridge and Oxford a professor is not, as in 
Continental schools and Indian colleges, a mere teacher, but, so far as circumstances 
admit, the greatest living authority in his own <lc])artineut, and it is in this sense that I 
would use the term here. The holders of such jirofcssorships should, T think, be in part • 

Europeans, such men as Sprenger Ballatityne, llaug; ami in part native students who 
have obtained honours in tho university examinations. In this \ray there would exist a 
bddy of learned men devotiim their lives to a Avork which is retarded only for w'ant of 
qualified labourers, and which without some such organisation seems unlikely to be 
accomplished. • 

7. A question of great interq^t in connection witli the above is whether several or onl 7 what is moaut by ths 

one or two vernacular dialects should be made to meet the requirements of a highei* ronflieiilar. ^ 

education. I should have imagined that iu Upper India only Urdu and Bengali had 

clainm to be considered ; but I see the Keverend Mr. Long, in an address to the JUjuman- # 

i-Punydb, advocating the improvement of Punjabi and of several other dialects. The sub* 

Je0l)» however^ is too complicated for further notice here. 

6a The memorial seems to imply translations from the British clasmes will serve for 
in literature. Sudi a view would hardly bear examination ; but it may be 
While offer a few remarks upon the impossibility of creating a vernacular clas^ 
sim wi^ttAe direct means. A ffioat philosopher has sometimes been little appre* 

, and country; h^ thoughts must always be materially influenoM by 

.bttt.he deals with pure reasw, and^v bo eut pf joint with,«tid in 
of l3|b in whudi Uvetr But imply the 

^ ^ ^ ^ existence 


li tk verntcahf clss- 
sieal litsrtturo pee* 
■Ibis? 



S’.' ‘f 



' Pffnfaitt literature te 
be reeogiiiBed by the 
' Cdeutta UniTerslty. 


€Kf. 

|iaT4^ if 1 Miiarii 

talent^ l>^ Ik af apwial dcM imbo^ y^th the aijitit «F. tilieijr own 'hm. f 
^ I>niMaple%;^«<, 1 enpiKMo that m' in England the oalv laorh of tbkittadiiea^e^ 
ine present da^'mii^ take we ferin of a novel, so in India the eircumstanees wniidi'ttisht. 
IMPodnee a jpmart poet do not exist. It is probable, then, that the propel nnbemty 
eourw wonldinltimatciy become similar to the system which prevmls in Enro^, at4 
oonsist of classical antlmrs in foreign languages, together with history, scienoe, %e. in tho 
▼emacnlar. 


.. ^ '«i»B 


9. It would be a great boon to students in the North "V^est Provinees and*Pniijkb if 
the Calcutta University would admit X*er8ian to tlieir list of classical languages. Apart' 
from English, Porsiau literature alone is recognised by the majority of oducat^ Mah^ 
melans, tor the Mudy of Arabic is coutiued to grammar, logic, and what else is considered 
necessjiry (■ ariglit midcrstaiiding of law and religion. Even so, too much learning it' 
forbidden as dangerous to laith ; but Persian Is read for an accomplishment, and for pur. 
]MBCS of soeular training. Admitting the expediency of excluding the vernaculars from 
the present uniyorsity course, J cannot tliink that Persian literature is unwortliy of rec(^- 
nition, provided that a knowledge of Arabic grammar be requu'cd with it. 


rfSEe^ditl^of”** respect I think the ref|uirements of the Calcutta University might.he 

■ 3kA. degree. relaxed. For the 11. A. degree some acquaintance with a considerable variety of subjects 

is obligatory, and it may often happen that the university will thus lose one who is well 
worthy of its distinctions, bnt who has been unable to inaster a particular subject for 
which be has no natural aptitude. Now I would suggest that, for the same reasons 
which have led the authorities at Cambridge of late ye.ar8 to relieve classical men freon 
the necessity of jmrsuing their matlicmatical studies beyond their first or second year, the 
Calcutta University should be urged to allow the 11. A.*dcgroe to those who having passed 
the First Examiuation in Arts are prepared to fake up the Honour course in me (rftbo 
prescribed subjects. 

. Itoesi«ttiilttionofprao> 11. In conclusion I will recapitulate the practical suggestions offered in this Memo- 
. tioalwiggeitloiM, randum: — 


(1.) The endowment of professorships in connection with the Calcutta University, 
so as to create a body of learned men engaged in translation, and otherwise enricliing 
the vernacular dialects with the results of modern discovery. 

(2.) The recognition by the university of Persian as a classical language. 

(3.) Permission to students who have passed the First in Arts to substitute the 
Honour course in some one subject for the ordinary B.A. standard. 


(signed ) C. Pearson, 

11 November 18B7. InsjKjctor of Schools, Kawul Pindee Circle. 


From C. W, W. Alexander, Esq., B.A., Inspector of Schools, Lahore Circle, to Captain 
W. li. M. Ilolrnyd, Officiating Director of Public Instruction, Punjab (No. I7l-2fi4), 
dated 3 December 1867. 


In reply to your docket. No. 147, dated Ist November 1867, enclosing copy of a letter 
from tlic (Secretary to Govenimcnt, Punjab, No. 437, dated 25tb October 1867, aud calling 


for an tiXT>re»eiion of my opinion on the subject of extending the etudy of the vernacular 
. and clasBical languagos of this (!Ountrv, 1 have the honour to submit the following obsor- 

vatiouss 

Siementary bcience 2, It must be ovident to all who have directed tlicir careful attention to the subject 
.mastlietaagbtthroiigb that the present course ol* i^tudy adopted in our schools has not yet produced, and does not 
' rwwwttJw. seem likely to jiroduce, such effects as the British Indian Association^ and his Honor ^the 

Lieutenant Governor desire, and which sliould be the aim and object nf all education. 
One of the chief causes of this failure has uudoubtcdly been, as the association points out» 
the fact that the system of the Calcutta University requires all sciontifio instruction to be 
imparted througli the medium of English. On the otlior hand, aahis Honor shows, 
association does not appear to apprehend tlie great, almost insuperable diflficul^ of te^^iitt , 
the higher branches oi science tnrough the medium of the yernaoulars, a difficutilty wqioh 
can ofily be adequately ap]>reciated by one^ who, like myself, has made on attempt to 
pilfir^ei^fii an elementary scientific trfeatisc in intelligible ai^ idiomatic . It will 1 

tiimli: 'bb, essential that etementary science be istudied through the vemaepll^j end .ife. 
hifl^er ^tonhea through medium of English. In thw> tn other opuuons^i^i^iii^d 
, % him, iny views entirely eomcide with those of his Honor; the suhjeot^ten fisr ipaeimw 
way the present oi^rse of study in our 

^ - , . jf*- 
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|!q|^‘ftrH$if caima^ «!KiinMi)ait)i(m ciCv4^,C^i^t^ ItmTemty. Ko r«4i^'f^fA«ii&(m in 

ooHi;e«^dfpg ^tetation be niada. in ^liewai^ittu of 
that abapta^^ A.t pxeecnt atriti^eno, a^bra, Euclid, geognipby, 
oH «t trat tn ibe vcarnacular ; aaod during the last three years of the sc^c^ course 

1 li 03 r are ge^ually n vised in English, so as to pVeparo the pupils for the requkemento of 
the uniyersity matriculation. It must be obvious to the most careless observer that tins 
iiavelvea a vast waste of time and labour which might be more profitably otherwise em« 
ployed, and the adrantages gained, beyond the increased facility of reading the answeie 
ithieK it gives the examiners, are quite inappreciable. |f the university authorities Would 
pei^iti^ auawens to all papers in the entrance examination but those on English to 1^ 
written in tiie pi^’s own vernacular, the examination need lose none of its efficiency as 
a tost of the attainments, while a large saving of time and labour would be effected 

wMoh might lie employed with great profit m the study of English and Persian literature, 
and othm subjects to which I shall-allude again. 

4. There need be no difficulty in teaching thoroughly and efFeetively through the 
vornaculto all the subjects of the entrance cinamination. The Urdu treatise on arith- 
metic and algebra recently compiled by me ^supply I think adeijuatcly the requirements 
of Persian schools in those subjects. The Euclid might doubtless be advantageously re- 
visedy and this could easily be done ; and there should be no difficulty in obtaining suffi- 
ciently full and reliable works on history and geography, in which the pronunciation of 
European names mij^ht be given in English characters in the margin. 

5. The above arrangement would make the examination so much easier for the boys 
that they iniglit f^ly be called upon to display greater proficiency in Oriental literature. 
The examination in the ordinary vernaculars sbould be aiscontiiiued, and Persianj Arabic 
or Sanscrit; substituted in their stead English should he trekted jiurcly i*s a language, 
and the examination should be so framed as to tost thoroughly th(‘ familiarity of the candi- 
dates with its construction and idiom. The pre.sent system of using a text book of short 
selections from variouH English ^writers, many of them of* no note as masters of style, appears 
to me perfectly indefensible. It opens the door to orainming of the grossost kind, and en- 
sures^ only a knowledge of the particular text bf»ok and not an intelligent acquaiiitancr with 
the English language, for I have seen undergraduates of the university who could neither 
write nor speak a sentoiKJC of English correctly or undoi-stand a work rf any difficulty 
without assistance. A student on leaving echotd for college should bo able to understand, 
to read, and to write English with alirnist as great facility as his own vernacular, and his 
ability to do tliis would be best tested by translations to Tinglisli i’rom various vernacular 
authors, with which of course ho should be assumed to be fainilbir, by traiislations from 
English books and iiewspHj»ers into Ibe veniac\ilar, by original composition, and by que-s- 
ti<>ns on Englibh grammar an<l idiom. The boys fresh from school need not be expected 
to know the history of the language, or to have made much acquaintance with its clas.«ics; 
il will be sufficient to ascertain that they can understand thoroughly any Englisli book 
that may be set before them, and can express themselves in that language iviih intclli- 
gtnice and accuracy. 


d. Another defect in the jiresenl system is that hi our schools we take our pujiils up 
to the entrance examination standard and no further. To this may 1 think be in a great 
measure attributed the number of failures in that examination, tlu: small mimber of oaiidi- 
dates who pass in the first division, ami tlie ivant of success of the students in subsequent 
exaniinationa. ^ At present a student, liuving been well crammed with the subjects for the 
entrance examination, enters college, and is bewildered and disheartened by the number 
<if subjects which he is at once called upon to take up, while the professors are disgusted 
at having to ^ound their pupils in the most elementary subjects. Hence the whole 
college course is one continual struggle to get through the text books in time for the 
[leriodical examinations, and it cannot he wondered at that there are so many failures, 
and that even the passed candidates receive so little really intellectual benefit. There 
would be no wranglers or first class classics in England il* English boys when at school 
learned only just sufficient to enable them l.o enter tho university, ami it would be un- 
reasonable to expect the colleges of this country to turn out any reall y good scholars under 
so great a< disadvantage. • ' 

7. The reforms indicated in fosmer paras., viz. : the teaching of general knowledge in 
the vernacular, and the abolition of literary text books for the entrance examination, 
would set free in our schools sufficient leisure to enable us to do Homething towards re- 
medjring this great evil. Algebra and Euclid might be carried further, trigonometry and 
meenames mi^t be commenced and Oriental classics more extensively taught. The 
stod^t wottla then enter college witli a fair start in all subjects, ana would always 
be to keep in advance of the examinations, while the professors would take 
geej^;iiiteire^ in their work when thw found they had not to teach such elementary 
sttlgii^ ^ m%hi be equally taught less . aoeomplisfacd and less highly paid in- 

c^ool oetoree. Uie eoll0ge flourae^ atudj. nu^ alao I be 
40 as to Meiufe.riw t^oad al bgr Ids Ho&or and the Brititffi 
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odieoce in any one alm(;>Bt impo^Jetoiftny lipt ia edmiily moat ^mcible 

thai'WbelheT a maxt’a .talents indisd bun towBi^ 'a^acie ee HtMal^/ be bo ra« 

2 uired to attain a. fiur knowledge of tbe one wbicb be baa. looat faw^ bie^iivo ..he is 
llowed to exhibit his excellence in the other. But this dhject wquhl be 
attained if the Calcutta.University allowed the first examination in a^ to x^ain aidtr 
stantially as it ia, and afterwards permitted its undergraduates to seleoi eithct aeienee.or 
Uteratnre for the.|lnal test, Englieh being c^pulsopr in either case, l^is wbtim' render 
it posable to raise the standard of the examination in each subject, and would ! tMnl; re- 
move all reasonable grounds for objections to the university system, except such aa- 'refera 
to the use of particular books, s. y. Abercrombie, &c. 

9. But wbatever improvements we may make in tbe course of study in schools and 
colleges, we shall not be able to produce or maintain a class of men posseedng independent 
• habits of thought and really scholarly attainments, by whom the intellectual condition 
and the literature of the country may be itifliieuced for good, until some efibetive means 
have been devised to attract to the colleges the more promising of our students, and to 
keep them there until th^ have passed the degree examination and oven longer. This 
at present wc altogether fail to do ; aud in the social condition of tlie country we must for 
very many years fail to do so unless we can relieve the students from the necessity and 
anxiety of seeking for employment to provide the means of livelihood for tliemselves and 
familiea Very much of the scientific aud literary advance in Hui ope has been due to the 
learned leisure afforded by the rich endowments of the universities, and in the East a 
somewhat similar work has been effected for Oriental litcratm'e by religious endowments^ 
which under our rule have been confiscated or made ineftective for the old purpose. It 
appears then .to me a duty of the Government either to establish or to encourage and aid 
the establishment of scholarships and fellowships, of sufficient v'alue to induce men 
intelligence to devote their lives to scientific and literary pursuits. 

10. I will here recapitulate briefiy the substance of my suggestions. They aU depend, 
and can only he properly carried out, ou the adoj>tion by the Calcutta University of the first 
three. 

(a.) Tliat the answers to all the papers, except of course those on English, in the 
Calcutta University Entrance Examination, he written in the candidate’s own 
vernacular. 

(&.) That no hook of selections he used as a text- book for the English part of the 
entrance examination, hut that the candidates he tested by a ]>aj)er on gramnuu* and 
idiom, by translation and rctranslatiun and by original composition. 

(c.) That the vernacular languages form no distinct part of the entrance exami- 
nation. 

(</.) That in our schools mathematics and general knowledge be taught entirely 
through the vciuacular, the use of English figures being permitted in the fonner. 

(e.) That Oriental literature enter more lai’gely into the schtx)! course. 

(/.) Tliat in English special attention be paid to inifiarting to the students a 
thorough familiarity with the language rather than to teaching particular text- 
books. 

(y.) That the school course be extended beyond the mere requirements of the 
* entrance examination. 

(A.) That undergraduates after passing first arts examination be allowed to select 
either science or classical literature as the subject in which to be examined for the 
B. A. degree, English being compulsory on all, and tha% as compensation, the 
standard in all subjects be raised. 

(t.) The endowment of scliolarships and fellowships of considerable value. 

I would add one more suggestion, which is : — 

(A.) That no pupil in Government xillah schools be allowed to commence English 
until he can at least read and write ordinarily easy Urdu freely, and do sums in the first 
four rules of arithmetic. 

(signed) f.\ ff'. W. Alexander, 

Inspector of Schools, Lahore Circle. 


BxroBT by Mr. Willmot, on the Education of the Natives of India through the medium 

of their Yemacnlar. 

Comparative fUMue in Ix has long been suspected and is now generally admitted that the system of edaositton 
the operation* oftbe wdi^lting in the North Western part of India, though carried on at a veiy great .ozpenae 
Education Depart- laborious ofiBicers, and though carefully watched and foetm^ by the 'C^em- 

noiibirt of this country, is little, better than a complete failnre. Edneationists (Mf difftnwnt 
vie^ii naturally accounted for that failure in difthrent ways; but the .reason ngist 
gen^ily asrigned, esperiaUy by Euremeans ofihe longest exporionee, and the odjijpaied 

portion of ijiVnatiye populaticai;; is ithis: that the Eduoationol Department wiluwqs ino 
Eeaeom aoeigncd r^dly to &e Despatch of in%hxoh it was -ennudated' (and genen%' 
generany. time) “ ijiat though the Dueses df the peo{de must acquire such Enropean 

idtieirledge 
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Wi.<;dM^robi(NMPUtt«^^ «U^:4w;Hi[j^|b6 vwiuoi^ limgp^ ^fit a knowledge 

«£ i M tbd aoilnice nlwi^^ W asaeirtial to 

2. , too kaportaitoe lias been attaohed to the above quoted paseaga ialiie vievr 
taken. W T^lyeurb Inetltute i Md Ibe remedy suggested hj that body is tbe «^ld|sli- 
meut ^a 'system of public education 6£ the higltest class, ot which the head shaU be 
eb^ei* W Teroacular university of the North Western ProWuoes or a vernacular department 
Qfdeutta TTniversity. j)g 

2. l^e Governor General in Council, in reply to the Allygurh Institute’s expcesdon of 
its views, states that the institution of such a system of education cannot he undertaken by 
Government in addition to itaipresent very large expenditure on education ; that therefore 
the wealthier and more influential of the natives of this country must freely contribute 
th^r time, their money, and their influence towards an ubjoct on the successful aocomplUh- 
ment of which the prosperity and advancement of India so greatly depend. 

4. Moreover, his Honor the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab (after }X)inting out the 
fallacy of an assumption in the Allygurh petition, that though the vernacular literature of 
the present day does not contain works capable of conveying advanced instruction, yet the 
production of such works is not a difficult task) propounds the following question : — 

6. “ How can students who besides having mastered all that is really important or 
essential in Oriental learning, and have added tlicrcto a more or less ])rofound knowledge 
of one or more branches of European literature, science, and art (1 ) be raised ? (2) he 
most suitably encouraged, and enaoled to devote their labour to the transfusing that 
knowledge into the vernacular? ” 

6. Premising that I regard it as the great desideratum for the future of India that its 
populations should be able to acquire all knowledge in the languages of their country, I 
must add that 1 do not believe that up to the present time any students with the required 
qualifications have been raised, so that our object Is not to discover inatrumeuts ready for 
present use, hut to evolve a scheme for their preparation for the future. Doubtless in 
this matter a crop may be forced, hut only witli tne usual results of forcing ; immense 
expense and .ultimate detriment to both soil and "plant. The remarks therefore in this 
paj)er will be rather suggestions for ploughing and sowing with a view to a distant harvest, 
than sketches of machinery for the accoinplisluncnt (»f a present work. 

7. At the risk of exceeding the limits of a minute, 1 shall divide my answer to his 

Hunor’a question into three heads : — . * 

1. The changes that shall be made outside the Educational Department. 


II. The choiiges that shall he made in the Calcutta University, as a most im- 
I>ortant port of tiio Educational Department. 

III. The .ohahges tliat shall be made in the internal organisation of the Educa* 
tional Department. 


I. 

8, First, ilion, the changes which shall be made outside the Educational Depart- 
ment. 

9. (a.) A committee shall be appointed in each province or for each vernacular language, 
to be called ** The Translation Committee.” It shall consist of six members and a chair- 
man (the Director of Public Instruction, or such substitute as he shall appoint) ; the six 
members shall be three European educational For other] officers, and three Natives of dis- 
tinguidiicd Oriental attainments and general proficiency in science and European literature. 
The committee shall be empowered to encourage and superintend translations generally, 
and especially to offer annually eight prizes for public competition ; four for the best 
vernacular translations of (1) an approved work on natural science, (2) on approved 
text-book of mathematics, (Ji) an approved work on mental or moral science or history, 
and (4) an approved work on political economy or law ; and four for the best original 
works on (1) a subject connected with some portion of natural science, (2) on a mathe- 
matical subject, (3) on a subject connected with mental or moral science or history, and 
(4) on a snoject eonnected with political economy or law. The subjects, for translation 
and for original works, and the amounts of the prizes to be awarded, shall be published 
in the first four issues of every year’s Gnvernmeut Gazette. The essays of the com- 

- {Mtiton idudl be sent in before the first of the succeeding January, anoi^moasly, marked 
withamotto or sign for the future identification of the competitors. The mdttos of the 
. aunaessfiti eiuayists shall be publishei^ in the Government Gazette of the first week of 
thd tiext OetoW. The copyright of the manuscript of any translator shall become the 
of Government from me date of its sending in, and Government will therefore 
Ito at line^ either to publish the tran^dion of a suocessful cmnpetitor in its integrity, or 
tomhsitadit.hy saleotiou from the essays. of unlueoeraful oompietitors, as shall seem fit to 
ifieouaitthe. !l%e original works abo shall be published by Govenunent 
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. 11. of the o6mmHte0 <ift^^W>Bqubed.^A^iad^ 

mwlce to «T«ry the eeeey Ihe Idghest tetdl to'get .tw piliiik Evejcy 

oftmUdate aheUikmSeh at twot)oiAei^^ U» jxMiictaoa for the oantteateAOe . t>f 
committeeu eommittoe* ahaU be empowered to give apme l^;nian|^tt^«^ 

aad not flaore than 200 rupees to the competitor whose marks shall be isekt . ha atcbjlthr 
to the pri2erenan’s|||^umt»0(/e proxitne nccetserit. ' ' 

IS. (b.) Native students shall be encouraged to present themselyes for the Jsidkai Civil. 
Service - Examinations ; and evety facility shall oc afforded them for thus prdi^tliig 
themselves : such arrangements shall be made by the GoveiSmient of the country & 00U.< 
neetlon with the board of examiners as shall empower tlie principal of any Ootwmment 
college,' in case of any student at or near his station wishing to undergo the exat^natipiu 
to apply to the Board for powers to conduct a local examination. The exominatiott shall’ 
in all cases be the same as in England; and the papers of local examinees shall be valued 
by the examiners as in England. The cumenhim and subjects for examination shall in 
no 'wise bo modified to suit Native students, at all events for some considerable time. 


13. (c.) A register shall be kept of the names of all such persons as shall from time to 
time pass the bJxaminatious A or B, or both. A and B, provided always that they shall 
first liavc satisfied the Examiner C. i^See para. 33.) 

> 

14. The Examination A shall comprise all the examinations of the Qalcutta University 
as it shall bo constituted at the time in question. 


1 5. The Examination B * shall be an annual examination of the colleges and higher 
classes of the better schools of the province, conductctl by the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion through sudi inspectors of schools and principals of colleges as he shall from 
time to time appoint examiners. Every paper shall he valued by two examinefS, half of 
the sum of the marks given by both to constitute the number of marks for the paper. 

16. The Examiner C sliall be the officer defined in paragra])h 32(6). 

17. This list shall he published annually in the Government Gazette, the names being 
placed in order of moat, those names to which A and B shall be attached standing first, 
those to whiclx A only shall Ite atlachod standing second, and those to which B only shall 
be attuchtid .standing last. No Government appointment shall in any case be filled up 
except from this list [except iu such cases as the list shjill not show the names of any 
persons cxmipetent for the vacant post"]. This system will of course bo brought into 
operation gradually, and its jtrovisioiis abided by with greater strictness as time goes on. 

IH. (f/,) Such a rcprcscntnlioii shall he made to each of the English Universities as 
shall induce them to laakc Oriental language a ])aft of their curricula. They shall be 
urged to found triiioscs ht which the Avabic, Saxiacrit, Urdu, and Bengali Itxnguages shall 
be laid down a.« subjects lor an honour cxnniinalioxi, comluctetl with .as great ngour and 
requiiing as high a standard aKth<«])rescnt classical and mathematical trijxoses of (say) the 
University of C'nmbi’idgc. 


1ft. By tlie.se nicans a sujtply of Englishmen of high proficiency in scholarslxip, mathe- 
matics, natui'al and moral [diilosopixy, with an intimate acquuintanco with one or more of 
the classical and the vernacular languages of India, will f)e always ready for the higher 
appointments of the Eduejitiouul Department. 

20. As matters now stand, men in order to hccomc yiroficicnt Orientalists must leave 
England before they are half cdu(;ated in European science or literature, or else having 
spent the first half (>f their lives in mastering one or more branches of .modem study are 
unable cither from capacity or distaste to throw their energies into tlie tedious aoquire- 

*inent of]angnng(}.« so xliffereixt in structure and’ character from those to which tixeir earlier 
reading has accustomed them. Whether it be true or not that adults ocqiure only with 
extriime lalxour xind dilhculty languages which us youths they could have made their own 
almost without effort — this other faft is quite certain tlint the desire for new stodies 
decreases with age, and the more a man has fitted himself to enjoy Lucian and Horace 
the less likely is he to trouble himself to acquire the languages of Suuda and Omar 
Khayyam. 

21. In addition, such bmglish Colleges as have open fellovrships at their ^spoi^, like 
Trinity and St. John’s, Cambridge, idxall be solicited to give certain weight in tix^ 
fi^wship examinations to Oriental learning : this will not only enooun^ En ^ kA, - 
students to add the eastern languages to their other reading, but will alw invite^^ neat . 
afd wpaltiti^t of the Native students of the Calcutta University to oompleto tikeir eduiOBr\ 
tienili Ilie Wthor country. The munifioient stud^tshipa latdy foundod' by £'iAni..CAn^' 

GhtAd ire a step in the same direction. *' ■ 

_M<ja!e$i«er, 
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M eM^iiSY'#0le0i^ 1^j^|||^«d»eatodp(^^ Ett^iiiikiwiittDiifiiw : 

ac)io6^;iToi4 wlu^ .itioe'.IiidiAii Civil Bervice Ib fod, .wodlidl eipeedthr 
acqulci^iiui4 soit at^miUco .^^study €£ (at all evonttf) HiaduBtani a part ef thesr 
covrs^ cause Wluok .liaa aoatern langu^ra out of that ckuw cif t^odls 

hi^martp k tiliot the ' ^adiim Civil Service cxa^natiDu: alone has eacodrsged 

mud that but yaiy . meagrely,* the universitieB persistently ignoring them 
alti^riiar. ^ 

23^ (eA ,The Supreme Ghivemmont shall be earnestly solicited to ofler rewards of (»»y) 
.at l^t eight months salary to educa^onal oftcers, espocuilly tlie European head masters 
of .the higher schools, for marked pruficioney in the vcrnarolar and the classical languages 
of the. east; the standard to bo laid down by a coimuittee of Directors of Public Instruct 
tion, aud certainly to be far higher than tlic new high proficiency standard just adopted 
in the Civil l^rvfce. 


24. (/.) Sir Alexander Grant’s scheme for a covenanted educational service of small 
numbers shall be strenuously promoted. 

25. (ff.) The native Press shall be ueilher encouraged nor discouraged; every 
vernacular periodical shall stand or tall on its own merits unsupported )>y Government 
aid, The Director of Public Instruction shall from time to time draw the attention of 
the liocal Government to any matters worthy of notice in this connexion. 

■ 26. With respect to the above, it will bo seen that («), (!/), and (/.■) have reference to 
Kative students ; (d), (e), and (./’) to officers of the Department of Education ; and (jf) to 
neither. 


II. 

The changes that shall bo made in the Calcutta Uiiirer.sity, as a most importaut ]>art of 
the Educational Department. 

[I may hero siatc fiarcuthctlcally that 1 Utink any modification of the Calcutta Uni* 
versity but a very inadequate sub-stilute for the cstablisdimuut in Delhi or Agra of a 
special university for the North Western Province.s and Punjab. It seems that the 
establishment of such a university is necessary, feasible, and also likely to obtain the 
approval of the Supreme and Home Governments ; necessary because the vast increase of 
education in Bengal and elsewhere makes the Calcutta University quite unequal to tlie 
wants of the colleges affiliated to it ; feasihh because very little cxjumsc would be incurred 
at first as the fees of candidates fur inatritmlntiou and the difierent degrees of ihc uni- 
versity would almost defray tlie expenses of a registrar’s office and a body of cx.amincrs; 
and likely to obtain the approval of the Supreme and Home Gover?itneots, because the time 
is come for the fulfilment of the iiromiso of the Dcsjialch of 1854, in wliich it was laid 
down that when and where now univor&itio.s should become neecssary they should be 
ooneeded. 

His Honor has 'however specially requested suggestions for the modification of the 
existing university, and iny observations liave tberefove been confined to that |K)iut. 

Moreover I must explain that any disparugurnent of the Calcutta lliiivcrsity which 
this report may contain or imply is not to be understood anirrally, but only us far as tliat 
university is concerned with the jiopulatlona ol’ the Punjab and the North West., and in 
fact ail whose vernacular is Urdu. I am not inclined to imagine that the Calcutta Uni- 
versity is unsuitable to the vi'anls of Bengal ; in fact my own experience as examiner for 
two consecutive years, inclines me to belieiTB the exact reverse,] 

27. It has been said, and no one will be found to deny it, that “ the great bulk of our 
sohulaiB never attain to more than a very superficial knowledge either of EngHshorof 
the subjects they study in that language, while the mental training imparted is as a 
general rule pf a {lurely imitative character, ill calculated to raise the nation to habits of 
vigorous or independent thought.” Mow, whatever loaj' bo said to the contrary, the main 
cause of this most deplorable fact is to be found in the University of Calcutta. That 
university, or rather that examining bmly called a university, is nothing more nor less tlian 
tke arch-mspector of schools for Bengal, the North M'estern Provinces and the Punjab. 
All the schools aud oullegea of those jtrovinces are constituted in conformity with the 
requirements of the Calcutta UidVcrsity ; the subjects of instruction are those laid down 
W the Colcutto University ; their standard of proficiency Is that required by the Calcutta' 
Uiuversity ; and their prizes, medals, and scholarships are awarded according to the 
results' of the examinations of the Calcutta University. Thus the Educational Depart- 
ment is a machine of which the C&Ioutta University is the mainspring. And just as a 
^ough never so carefully oiled, cleaned, and humished, fails to do its proper 
weilplf lihe mmspring be not sound, so the Department of Instruction itill be fostered 
hfy pecuniary grants, and watched and worked by never so able officers, all in vain 

' * ' unless 
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28. It is not n^asaiy to ^ow in nrhatnnmberloBa pointh l3)M.€IUcutti'0iuT6r^^ ie an 
academical aolcdsm. The univenity haa been conatitated on oerti^;.,pilztdp^ the 
soundheas or unsoandheea of tirldch is ad rent. 1%e problem ia>^mT«ailih Camidta 
UmTOridly w it is constituted, it is required ao to modify uie detaila bf its woritbitf 4# to 
chauTO its preaeiit untTholesome influence on the education North Weatem Ihima io a 
beneficial one. 


29. The principal fault of the present system is (with Dr. Maine’s leave) the enoourag e* 
ment given to what can be hardly designated omerwise than by ^e slang expresnon 
cramming. All the subjects of the university curriculum from matrioulatian to honours, 
with the single exception of the mathematics, are such as can be crammed. . A subject 
that can be crammed mmt be crammed ; and there is not a principal or professor (except 
mathematical) or a head master w'hose entire work, if he does his duty hy his pupils, is not 
eontinuous cramming. 


The remedy eot (oe 
nay B|ip«sr u flvKt) 

' eoDBiwd to the 
nagUeh Department. 


SO. Tlie rentedy by wliicli to counteract this evil will at first sight appear to have 
special reference to iiistriicliou conveyed through the English language; but the system 
amended as I suggest will be found not only to produce a present supply of men proficient 
in Oriental learning and at the same time masters of one or more branches of European 
literature, science or art, but also to prepare the way for the introduction of a system of 
the highest instruction to be ccmvcycd entirely fif that be found ixissiblc} through the 
vernaculars. 
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31. (a.) The Matriculation or Entrance Examination. In order to ensure that candidates 
who present themselves lor examination shall be properly prepared and not merely cram- 
med, the Syndicate shall issue an order that a register be kept in every school of the date 
of every boy’s admission, and of his age at the time of admission ; the Syndicate shall also 
rule that no candidate from a Government school whose age is less than 16, and time of 
study less than six [or five] ycors-iu that school, shall be allowed to sit fur the examination; 
the registration of age on admission will in a great measure chock the present dishonest 
exaggeration of ago, which so generally obtains ; until the registration system shall have 
been working for some considcrahle time every candidate shall be required to furnish a 
declaration on the part of his father or nearest, relation, a declaration attested before a 
notary, that his age is not loss tiiuu 16 yeans. 


32. (A.) Au office shall be created to be called the Knglish-<a>lloquial Examinership. 
This .“hall be filled by some competent person aj>jH)int.cd by the Calcutta University 
Syndicate. [This is the Examiner (', of paras. 13 uinl IC.] It shall be the sole duty of 
this officer to examine severally and carefully every candidate for entrance some time during 
the year preceding his examination, with a view to discovering his proficiency in speaking 
English. Failure in “coll(i(|uial ” shall disqualify for sitting for the paper examination. 
This office shall he distinct, and under no circumstances shall bo filled by any officer 
engaged at the same time in educational work. 


33. (c.) The .Vice Chancellor and Syndicate shall he solicited to hold a post mortem 
examination of all such candidates for matriculation as shall have failed in one subject only 
by less than (^th) of the requisite proportion of marks. It is not fair that for a slight 
failure in a single subject of a mere matriculation examination, a probably) hard-working, 
clever boy should lose for one whole year of his life the tuition oi college professors pro- 
vided by Government at so great an expense. 

This examination shall begin on the 1st Monday in March ; that is to say, exactly three 
months'ofter the principal entrance examination. 


34. (d.) The whole system of examinations in the 'English language shall be changed in 
the following manner : — The examinations shall consist of, (A) passages of En g lis h for 
translation into the candid.-itc’s vernacular, (11) jiossagcs of the candidate’s vernacular for 
translation into English, (C) quesjiuns on grammar, style, idiom, &c., and original com- 
position. 

c 

35. Thus for the M. A. Honour degree there shall be ^ 

6 papers (A), each containing 3 p:issage8. 

» 4 papers (B) „ „ 3 „ 

2 papers (C). 


36. (a.) For the B. A. degree there shall be 

4 papezft (A), each containingS passages. 

, ' 2 papers .(B) „ „ 8 » 

■■ 1 P»P«r,(C). _ 

, ll'er the 1st Arts Siere shall be ^ 

■ .-'■■ti- , 1 pSSlcl'' ^ 





1 


'V* '^y- 


i^pei>fgV 

I |»pw(Cji ; • 


n. 


paseAges, 

S^ 9f . 


S9« be deeu that in 4>bye eclieme no q^neBtidns at all are assigned M the 

ijec^nififtter of the text^bbokB, or to the History ot the Literature and Language of 


; and it isi on this oimssion^ combined with the changes to be explains in the 
ne!xt paragraph (p. 40), that! chiefly depend. The reasons for the .alteration are obvious; 
Hie examinanons, as at present conducted* are not examinations in die English language 
at all, but in the sabject-matter and obscure allusions of certain English books; and such 
tejet^books have been selected from year to year as present the greatest scope for cramming 
in their subject-matter and allysions, witness Milton's Paradise Lost and Rogers' Italy. 
Now, in the University of Cambridge the classical tripos (which encourages the study 
of Latin and Greek as languages) re(iuiros nothing bq^ translation and (not original) com- 
position. At Oxford the classival languages tri{x>B is entirely distinct from that which 
promotes the study of the subject-matter ol‘ Latin and Greek authors. Why then should 
an examination, which was instituted entirely with a view to encourage the study of the 
English language, be so diverted fnim its original aim as absolutely to compel a universal 
system of the most unprofitable craniming conceivable? 

40. Moreover, the Syndicate shall make a list of English elrissics, of not less than 20 
nor more than 25 works ; as for Instance : — 


1. Koblnson Crusoe. 

2» Gulliver's Travels. 

3. Southey's Life of Nelson. 

4. The A^car of Wak -field. 

5. Marniion. 

6. Ther Books of Samuel, Kings, and 

Chrojiiclos. 

7. Gray’s 

8. (Jharles Lamb's Essays. 

9. White’s History of Sclhornc. 

10. Goldsiiiitli’s Poems. 

11. Goldsmith’s (’iiizeu of the W(»rld, 

12. Emincrson’s Representative Men. 


13. Sketches by Boz. 

14. !&Iilton’s Manor Poems. 

15. The Spectator. 

10. AVaJlon's Angler. 

17. Macaulay’s History. 

18. Bacon's Essays. 

19. Pope’s Poems. 

20. AVorclsworlh’s Poems. 

21. Byron's Poems. 

22. Dryden’s Poems. 

23. Shakospere’s Plays. 

24. Spenser’s Faery Queen. 

25. Chaucer. 


[The books in this list are by no means to be considered sis iny matured selection. 
They are inserted merely as a rough exssmplcof the kind of stdecliou I consider advisable. 
However, the exclusion of Poetry from the First Examination is intentional.] 

, 4 I, The psxssagcs for translation into the candidate’s vernacular shsill bc selected from 
the Avorks in this list. 

For enlraiiec from the first four - - - (4). 

For First Arts „ „ ten - - -(10). 

For B. A. „ ,, eighteen - - (1^)- 

For M. A. „ Avholo twenty-five (25), 

Thus cramming being entirely prevented by the iinjinsslbillty of getting up even a fair 
proportion of the text-books, scholars wull be produced, just as in the Universities of the 
West, able to translate with moderate speed, accuracy, and cloganoe, almost any passage 
of English j)at before them. 

42. By this system also, as all classes will be stiiclying the same works, a single pro- 
fessor Will give instruction ti» two or three classes at the same time, instead of having to 
teach, as is now the case in all Mofussil (\)lleges (and more especially in those in the 
Punjab), every class a different subject, to the very great loss of his juipils and hia oAvn 
extreme fatigue and distress. 


43. The niain difficulty of carrying into efFcet the system above proposed lies in the 
extreme paucity of comjiclont examiners ; for it cannot be doubted that very few Euro- 
peans) and not many more natives, arc equal to valuing a translation either from English 
into a vernacular or from a feinacular into JOnglisli ; the fonner failing from want of 
knowledge of the vernaculars, tlie latter from Avant of appreciation of the versatility abd 
delicacy of Englisli. But this difficulty though great will of course decrease daily, and 
eventually be scarcely })erce 2 >tible as soon as the suggestions of paras. 18—21 shall have 
keen ootried into effect for some time. 


44. (^e.) AU candidates for Entrance and First Arts shall take up either Arabic or 
.Saneoi^t : for the B. A., candidates shall take up, as they shall select, two of these four 
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45. A list of bjEtpln fbr the CIiRMioaiprientoli(^i!iiQitiaW 
tmt emaller tjian^ that for pie 4i)<i . Irieahaurd to eopfiMe 

that anvono eaa snake lutneelf « good Onentw (ao^ more thaa.%tfo^'Jh^flh>ew 
working up with gieat tnuratenesa and aocnirnoT the .iqbioaoteajam/diaeti0iaUQM^ of 
a few selections from the dassical langnages of the East, It is not intimate ‘aoquainta^ 
witii the subjeot4natter of the bodksy but critical knowledge of the language whidi 
is the derideratnm. 

Of the above-mentioned list a certsin number shall be prescribed for entrance, a certain 
larger number for First Arts, a slitl larger number for (optional) B. A., and the whole for 
M.A. and ** Honours in OrientaL” 


46. The Examinations shall (as those in English) consist of three parts— 

I. Translation of passages of the Oriental classical language into the candidate’s 
vernacular. 

II. Translation of passages of the candidate’s vernacular into the Oriental 
classical language. 

III. Questions on grammar, idiom, style, &c., and composition (original). 

47. By this system no University course of vernacular studies will bo required For 

as both the examinations in English and in Oriental classical languages will bo conducted 
by means of the vcmaculara, the vernaculars will be virtually as much studied as if they 
were {ircsoribcd subjects ; just as u good (wcstcra) classical scholar writes perforce gocid 
English, or at all events as good as any study of English itself would* have helped him to. 
It will be seen, however, that the vcrnnculars, thus apparently but not really excluded 
from the University course, arc provided for below (in para. 76). . 

48. ( f.) The Syndicate shall be solicited to alter its scheme of raatlicmatical studies in 
the following jiarticulars 

In addition to the present list of subjects for the B.A. degree, candidates shall take up 
alsollic First Arts subjects (to a liigher standsird than in the First Arts Examination), viz., 
Euclid, Algebra, Trigonometry, and Statics. Tins is most desirable ; for, at present, men 
read the higher subjects prescribed, viz.. Conics, Optics, Dynamics, and Hydrostatics, but 
under no cirtiumstanccs revise the more elementary subjects. 

Newton’s Principia, I. II. Ill-, shall be added to tlie subjects for B.A. 

49. The examination of the entrance candidates in mathematics shall be conducted in 
the candidate’s vernacular; that is to say, the questions and answers shall both be 
written in that vernacular. 

/»(». The same change shall be made in the Entrance History and Gcograjrhy 
Examination. 

N B. — 'These two changes shall not come info operation nnfii a eompetent ^^Translation 
Committee” shall declare that fit cernacular text-hooks in JSttelid, Arithmetic, Algebra, and 
IHstorg exist. 

51. (//.) The mental and inonal sciences shall no longer form jiart of the curriculum for 
the First Examination in Arts. The text- books in those subjects prescribed for the 
B.A. Examination shall bo abolished, and appi’oved works substituted. The book called 
“ liandmarks of Ancient History ^ shall no longer form pai't of the Entrance Examination. 

52. (A.) Every examination of the Calcutta University shall be held not only in 
Calcntta, but also in such other jdaces as shall from time to time be appointed by the 
Syndicate. At present, candidates for the B.A. and M.A. degrees have to present them- 
selves in Calcntta for examination ; a restriction which, as it can hardly be desirable under 
any circumstances, so at present when the Calcutta University has no senate-house or 
schools, or, in fact, locale at all, is simply indefensible. 

53. (A.) Urgent prayer shall be made to the superior and inferior nobilities, and to the 

g entry of this country, to the literary institutes, inunicij)al coumiittecs, and to such other 
odics or persons as shall apjK'ar fit, for subscriptions for a “Calcntta University jt'elloto- 
ship J-'und.” The interest of such moneys as shall be thus funded shall be applied (i.) to 
the foundation of fellowships to be adjudged to such of Arts of not mofe tuan 

three years standing as shall obtain the highest marks' in an examination to be held 
Xhnuaily [or as often as vacancies shall occur]. The examination shall comprise all the 
subjects of study laid down by the Syndicate for the honour degreof^ and such other 
fiubjectsas shall seem fit to the Syndicate. These fellowships shall be tenable .for six for 
s^iven] years from the date of the fellow elect’s M. A. 'degree, tmd shall not exceed* in 
v^ue 500, ruTtees, nor fall below 200 rupees per mensem per fellowship. Every fello# 
(Except tr&velling fellows) sball be required to translate into ' his vernaenlAr one Euglkdi 
worit. Selected by the translation committee for that vemacalor, per annum : for this 
work he shall be paid such price as shall seem fair to the coaniaittee,' and the copyright 
slu^ theft’'bh<^e tljg property of GoverMaent, and the work riiall be printed at Govern- 
ment ex{>enso. " Any follow who»«S»aill fail to o(ant]dy with this condition shall forfeit bis 
fellowship. Of th^ fellowships 10 per oeitii. (and one if there be not injtll ten) shall bo 
travelling fellowships, the holder being requu'ed to spend, at least, two of the first three 
years of his tenure m Europe. 

54. S'rom 
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Tbe schcdarship holders shall be called English, Mathematical, Arabic, or Sanscrit 
University scholars. 

It will oe seen that the number (twelve) of the scholarships gives one vacancy per 
annum in each subject. 


SB. From the same (Hi.) shall be ])aul to the successful competitors four annual prizes 
(of not less value than 300 rupees each) for the best essays iu the competitor’s vernacular 
on (1) a proposed mathematical subject, (2) a proposed subject in natural history, and 
(3) a proposed subject connected with mental or moral science or history, and (4) a 
proposed subject connected with law or )M>littcal economy. The successful essays «l»all 
become the property of Government, to publish or withhold as shall seem beet. 


III. 

The changes that, shall be made in the internal organisation of the Educational 
Department. 

56. It will be well that T should state at the outset of this most important division of 
the matter under discussion, that I believe the fundamental prinoijdc of all public educa- 
tion in t/.v earljf ttate is, that it should begin “ from the top ” ; that is to aay, that sound 
instruction can only be spread over the middle and lower classes of the community after 
it has first heen imparted to the a])per and wealthier. 

67. How much this general principle must bem<Mlificd to suit the peculiarities of Indian 
projudfeus and habim I shall not discuss here, but assume that the three fundamental 
aphorisms on public instruction in itn initial state are — 

67. («.) Use such coercion (or the virtual coercion of ceded rights and privileges, and 
countenance, which is so easy in this country) as shall gradually induce the higher classes 
to use the Government schools and colleges. 

(It.) Give to such of the middle classes, as can be induced to avail themselves of it, a 
sound professional education, t. c., a general education up to a certain point, and after- 
wards special instruction in law or physic, or surveying or book-keeping, or what not. 

(/?.) Teach the lower orders reading, writing, and arithmetic; aud cheapen books and 
paper. 

68. 1 am of opiuiou that the fitml success of all educational work itt its initial stages 
depends on the proper priK^ecution of these principles to their consequences. It is possible, 
however, that what arc all hut axioms to one mind may be hardly or not at all conceded 
by another ; I trust, tlierefore, that my suggestions for changes in detail will not l)C con- 
sidered of less value though assent be not accorded to the general principles above 
postulated. 

69. Heginniug tlien “ from the to]»,” I propose that the colleges of the Punjab be 
clianged as follows ; — 

The two existing colleges shall be thrown into one, to be situated in that city of 
the Punjab of which the nobility and gentry and general public shall contribute the 
greatest amount, to be funded, and its interest applied to the foundation of scholar- 
ships, and, if possible, of fellowships also. 

60. The college staff shall consist of five officers, a principal and four professors. 

The professor^ps shall bo — 

Of Mathematics. Of Nathral History. 

•Of History and the^ English C)f Law. 

Language. ^ * , Of Arabic (or Sanscrit). 

The principal shall, if possible, be proficient iu Oriental learning, and shall also do the 
duties of one of the above professorships. Thus, instead of two meagrely-ttuuuted colleges 
we aball have one in nearly every respect as good as the Presidency College. 

61. At OTeaent in the college of which I am principal the classes are brought np to the 
CdcsKtts Univerrily standard with the very greatest difficulty. The principal, besides 
undertaking the general tuition incumbent on a principal, is also virtually Professor of 
JMaiheniMics, and the professor who is Professor of History and E^Udi literature by 
appohiksmit ia;i^ Professor of Metaphysics by necessity. 

•A If a atwieit ndtlh • nroedivi^ ftn: ohoniatiy or geology shotild choose one of those 
studies as hie opwaal sttl^t for B. A. (m he is at UlMrtv to do by the Syndicate's rote, 
p, 41, ** Calcutta University Calendar "), his teachers would be found possibly without the 
597 * X X 2 . abifity. 
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aad cortfinl^ tiM tkae,^ xtf . j^o«e. tit^i^ wi^Xila. . If tSie 

B. A. candidstee the .Delhi: 7 thii^.Mwsa^on 

btit jnvt beMte h>^eir&TOe.fiBuli^:JN^.fi^^^ tr. 

Tyro men virate ttme ie really k^afoffitMAt .to teadb Mrm ^aiita^ ;ijliR^ 
failed in the early jtart of IBd? to ieadi four at all aaeqiiate]|y> aire'iidi ^lil^y to aneoeed 
tnth five, and one of those an M. A. olaea. ' ' -^r ' . ‘ 

Under our present system of veah colleges instead of one strong' ktndents eon* 
tinuaUy coraiMain, and justly^ of insuffident teaching ; principals still proteet« and justhr* 
that they cannot do mure without more hands ; and the Supreme Government as juslijr 
declinee to increase the expenditure of two of the most costly educational hutitutions in 
the world. 

Advantages of the 68. Now, by throwing the two colleges together, and making a single provincial central 
ajrrtem piopoeed, college, with the ttaff ^ tAe ttoo, and by laying down, as detailed m paragraphs 40^45, 

permanent English and Oriental courses (the same in all respects except quantity for 
students of eveiy you'), ad these evils will be at once removed. More students will be 
under tuition ; infinitely better tuition wiU be provided ; and the external native com* 
munity will begin to believe in and support the successful institution, which unsnccesrful 
they can hardly fail to despise. 

lianas the pgresont 64. The Colleges of the North Western Provinces and of the Punjab, are at present 
discharging the functions of noiiual schools. Almost every student on leaving coUege 
takes work in the educational department, and though, of course, this cannot, even with 
our present smaU colleges, go on for more than a very limited time, k is not healtity that 
it should obtain at all. Of all educational institutions it may be most truly said of a 
college that its proper function is nut so much to teach men to teach as to teach men to 
learn. 


The new vrill edu- 65. A new fullyofficcred college will soon remedy this defect ; a law profe^r and a 

mathematical professor, besides preparing candidates for miivcrsity degrees, will qualify 
iirif ffi! !ltmn their class-men in special branches of knowledge, for clerkships, tchsildoris, pleaderships, 

™ the Extra Assistant Commission, posts in the Computation Office, aud-the Trigonometrical 

Survey, and other sections of the Department of Public Works. * 


And wiU be the 
anedeus for a future 
univerdly for the 
Kcathem Provinces. 
Cost of the new 
college. 


Comiwied with that 
of the old. 


66. Moreover, a college of tins kind will form the nucleus for a future university for 
the Punjab and North Western Provinces. 

The cost of the new college shall bo as follows : — . 



Ms. 

Rs. 

Frinciimi and Professor A. 

880 » 

800 

Professor B. - 

770 = 

700 

Prtdessor C. - 

660 = 

GOO 

Professor D. - 

575 = 

520 

Professor E. - 

500 = 

450 

Total - - - Ms. 

3,385 


nt expenditure is: 



2 Principals - - - - 

1,520 


4 Professors - - - - 

1,400 


Total -mm Ms. 

2,920 



n 

99 

99 


Difference. Thus the excess of the new expenditure over the old will he 465 rupees per mensem, 

but it must he noticed that the new scheme provides for a law professorship, the want of 
which has been grievously felt in this province for some conriderable time. [Excluding 
the law professorship, the expense will be less instead of morc.^ 


System of grades 68. It will be seen by the above pay-sheet that the salaries rise by four promotions 
and promotion to the gOQ muecs to 880 rupees. ^ Thus the lowest api>ointinent could alwayB be filled by 

new protessors ips. EngUsh graduates, who would be induced to come out by the prospect of promo- 
tion which the pay-sheet exhibits. ^ * 

These appointments shall be of different grades, so that a lovgpr professor offi^ting for 
a higher shall draw officiating allowance. 


'^ndmts may attend 68. Also, arrangement shall be made that students may bo admitted to the leOtnres of 
what wurses of lee gpi, or more of the profhssors, without being compiled to attend all,' provided that he my 
tuxM they oiiooae. g |)(MS^ttionate to the number of courses of lectures which be shall attend* [Also, 
ES.'L'nass* *1^ o' ' each professor’s salary shall be a capitation fee, in order that It thay be bis 
i^oa^2ktion^J to' keep. his classes as numerous as possible.] , 

Dxhibitionsfromthe 7011' Frmn fihepaon^s funded {see para. 69\. exhibitions dull be founded, to the JPre> 

Piovinoial to the ddency CoUegp,1n order that apy student of great promise may prosecuto his studies in 
Ptosideacy CoUege. Calcutta, wlieto» fbr other reasons, and espedsUy mnu the bettor tootim of the Bdii<*> 
tional Department, more numerous aud bettor professmiBl leotores will always he piiv 



Tfatt exliibitapdav^. ^ a most importaat one. Men 1 %a adTuttagM 

pS^ei^^ aris mdocement is tlica«#ar men to 2!?*®** 7i "!!?“ 

lto<me,^t4toii7 bir p^teaplo^f ptr^n* them seek acadelmo distine^ . 

tio^i^ th«,M4i:e,jQf;lbn jcon^^ve^' OiM supposed to 'b^ a kej to ftiiowshipa.' 

oer^iUn mm*o leto lnomtiye appointments ; hut this also is to be desired that fonuda* 
tion benefioeg sfiould be iiiet3tated» ^^e holden being required to take up a iiterary or 
tutq^ oocu^Btaom Thu^ instead of oeanng to study at a time when their education is 
just begun, they would, by continual academic residence, not only make themgeivet 
intoiveally sound scholars^ but would also hand on tbc lamp; and tlio learning that one 
adqwred with difficulty through the English language would be imparled with ease 
through the Teraaoulars to hundreds. 

71. The changes already detiuled will of course render requisite considerable mudifica- Modifications in tbs 
taous in the liigher and lower schools of this jirovince, and more especially in such schools. 

schools as now feed our two colleges, and will for the future feed tlic Provincial Central EspeciaUyinsqhooh 
College. . tUatftedtheoonegfes. 

72. GraduaUy, a8from time to time vacancies occur (and funds permit), wrfl-paid, highly educated 1, cod 
the head masterships OI the highest* schools shall be filled up with highly nnwera to be gradually inboduced. 
paid Europeans of considerable attoiiunents in some branch of study, those The present head masters to be in* 

g entlemen who already fill such posts shall he incited to acquire a high pro- dneen to puss examinations and 
dency in the Oriental languages, both vernacular and classieal, by the obtain certificates of high pro- 
proffer of rewards of considerable value, as detailed in para. 2.‘1. ficicncy in the Oriental languages. 

73. Such of them as shall volunteer shall undergo an exaininatloit in any or all of these They shall also pass 
subjects, English language and literature, mat hematics or law, oonductccl by the director nm**i!!’T'imi^i'nfin 
of public instruction through the prinoipal(t‘) and professors of the collcgc(8). The Literature and^ 
results of his examination shall be communicated to the local government, and shall Science, 
have considerable weight towards the examinee's future promtH.ion to a professorship or This 
highly paid head mastership. In all other respects this ejcawinutioH ^hatl be considered shatl be voluntary 

strictly private. results 

^ private. 

74. The head masters (after such time shall have elapsed to render such a change pos- Head ntosters in 
siblc) shall rank next to principals of colleges, and either before or on a level with time to rank next to 
professors. principals. 

75. It was my original intention to luive in this place detailed such alterations in the 
schemes of stuilios of Zila and other schools as will be necessary if the changes proposed 
for the other sections of the department be carried out. But tliat is not now to the pur- 
pose ; os the Officiating Director Public lustruction has called the attention of the supe- 
rior officers in the department, in another circular, to the necessity oi’ a careful revision of 
the courses of study ibr schools of all grades and of a re-sclcction of toxt-bouks. 

(signed) E. Willmott 

13 December 1867. Principal Government College, Delhi. 


Mbmoranddm by C. U. Aitchison. 

lit any discussiou of the question of the diffusion of European Hlcratnre and science 
through the medium of the vernacular languages of Imlia, it would be wrong in start with 
any. other assumption f than that the vernaculars of the country do not as yet afford the t Para. 7 of the 
materials f«»r conveying instractinu of a high order. Xot only do srientiHc works not reply of ^verMont 
exist in any number, even in translation, but the vernacular language, by which for Upper 
India 1 must be understood as meaning Urdu, is, in its present iiiiperfeit slat', incapable 4217 of thefitii 
of correctly expressing (he results of European science, far less the processes and methods September 1867. 
of Kuro{>eiin thought. For many years to come, a knowledge of English will be indis- 
pensable to any native of India who is desiious of prosecuting high literary and scientific * 
studies. The number of those, therefore, who can hope to be iuilmrd with the spirit of 
European thought must necessarily be few, and found chiefly among the wcaltiiier classes 
of native society. But even if they weic far more numerous than we can expect them to 
be, they must, unless tlie vernacular language be itself enriched and largely develojied, for 
ever rejnain as widely separated in thought and knowledge from the mtis.-es of their 
countrymen as are the Englisli themselves m India. 

Nor must we conceal from ourselves that the knowledge of English aitainable in Upper 
India, and I fear that the same may he said of India generally, except perhaps in the 
Presidency towns, is practically useless as a means of conveyins; even to tlie sturlents atiy 
adequate knowledge of European literature and science. The defects of the system which 
been thrust upon us by«tlie Calcutta University are so obvious, and so universally 
admitted in this part of the country, as to require no discussion. Not only do thd Engli>-h 
students uitiverBully display all the faults usually attacliing to a sup« rftcial English educa- 
tion, biit 1 think it beyond dispute that, with rare exceptions, they will be found to have 
lUtie or nef loosiuifand over their mother tongue. 

The 


i39^7. 


* Ssyrix or ei^tia to* whole of the Palish. 
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The Honoumbte ^e IJe^tenaiiC recordh^ Ilk that ^sirjery effiart 

ebcntld be madeiti the fir»t to 17iiiVie4i^^' fnt to mcMfify 

or erdarge ite e^UlMiog retea and -^ck^fw ol* actioo aa niay appiear^iMc^^^ t6 fnlfil the edtt«* 
eaitoiiHl i^itiT>emeiil>s ^f tfiese thrHidi^e»t and t^fiid to seruire the himied lit at in the 

K eaeni diseuesao):.^ There can he no question of the deslrab^il^ of this 0n;geheral grtmnda ; 

It unfortunately this door is closed to ns, as the Galcntia XTuiikrsity have reeentty defink 
timely rejected proposuls of the abo^e nature a hicb weie laid before them. .IBhit even if the 
suggesitutia u'hioh have be^en made for a modifieaiicai of the Cateutta cttrriaulcmi had been 
acceded to, this step would in my optniori have srone but a very short vrsy towards meeMng 
the requirements of the case, and would probably have resulted in the indefinite postpone-* 
niemt of any more coniprelH’nsive scheme. 

I am, thei€‘fore, not fiorry that the CHlculia Uuiv<r>ity Imvc resolved for the present to 
adhere to tlieir own course, and have indicated a readiness to wc Iconie a proposal for the 
establishment of a sej^urale ITniTcrsity for U|‘>per India, to meet the requirements of these 
Provinces. Tlie general idea ^^eeme to be that a university shoultl be established at l>elhi 
foi tlie Ncirtb- Western Provinces and Punjab combined. If there be only one University 
for both Piovinres, Delhi is no doubt ihe bf^t place for it. But now tllat the idea of a 
separation from Cal< utta has been siarted, I should l)ope to see the Morth^Western Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab have eacli tlieir own University, the latter at Lahore. l‘be extent of 
country to he provided for, the pcculianties of the Punjab in the dialects, habits, and 
customs of its population, the existence of a valuable irmseiini and medical collegi' at Lahore, 
and the earnest oflbrls tlint have of late years been made for I be establishment of an 
Oriental university there, entitle the people of the Piinjub to consideration. 

But whether there be one University or two, 1 hope we ‘^hull avoid fhe error of modelling 
the University after that of Calcutta, and constituting it a rneie examining body. The 
mailt object of a university is not so tnuch to tost v/hat students know as to guide them in 
thiir studies* niitl tmin them in proper methods of leurning. None of our present colleges 
answer the proper purposes ot a iinive^stty; and inst< ad of merely examining students as 
to the rc*‘ulfs of ihcir college r< adiiig, ue shouid take them up where our colleges leave 
Iht'Ui, and by subjecting them then to the personal influence ol elevated enthusiastic scientific 
men at the time vhcti tludr tnhids are inc'St plastic, infuse into them something of the 
western hivc of learning for its own sake, and guide thc*ui in the true method ol gratifying it* 
A university that shall be a n ere exiiminmg bo<ly is, under the iiio&t favourable circum- 
stances, an anomaly, ami is quite unsuited to the lecpnreineiits of' this country, where 
Bcienlifie method in study is almost unknown. 1 hope, therefore, w'c shall have a university 
modelled rather after those of Scotland and Ciermariy iluin ufttr that of London ; a univer- 
sity at which, if actual residence and study be not by rule coinputsory, they shall at least in 
practice bc^ found expedient, from the rigid exaction of qualifications for a degree which can 
be acquired only exceptionally out of the University. 

1 should hope, therefore, to see in time five or six scholarships of the value of from 25 to 
60 rupees a mouth, attached to each of our colleges, and to those independent colleges 
that may ;.dapt their currit ulum to the leqiiireineiits of the Univei’siiy, to be competed Ibr 
by btudriits who have passed the college curriculum; and other Bcho^ar^hips in diicct con 
nection with the University tc be competecl for by th.^se who have not studied at any col- 
lege, but have been educated up to the University rei|airemeiits; all to be held on condition 
ol continued study at tile Uni>ers)ty, and under rules prescribed by the Senate. An entrance 
standard should also be fixed for students w'ishing to matriculate without scholarsliips, and 
this entrance standard, as well as th( standard b^r scholaiships, should require considerable 
attainniciifs in either Arabic or Sanscrit. 

The staff of the college should consist of — 

(l.) Principal, w'ho shou'd also be Professor of Sanscrit or Arabic. 

(2.) Professor of Arabic or Sanscrit. 

(3.) Professor of Mathematics and Physical Science. 

(4.) Professor of Law. 

(5.) PiofiBsor of English Language and Liteiature. 

[Natural History can be provided for in the Medical College.'] 


One of the professots should be registrar or secretary to the Senate. The salaries 
should be — 

Principal, 1,000 rupees, rising to - ... - jRs. 1,60(1 

Fi>ur professors, 750 itipt es, rising to - - - - 1,260 ^ 

Registrar or secretary - - - - « - - 100 

Giving a minimum expenditure of 4,100 rupees and a maximum of 0,600 rupees, which, 
however, would be ruiely attained, and the average might be taken at 6,000 rupees 
a month. 

For iicgrecs three subjects should be studied, of which either Arabic or Sansciit and 
Eofij^ikdi should be I'oinpulsory, and the thiid subject opi tonal.* ThL, however, and theprifi^ 
cjj>^ of examination, &c., aie questions of detail on which it is umiecessary liere to toter. 
There should be at least six fellow strips, to he either awarded to those who take degt^a 
with honour, or spLciallv competed for; of which tfirce of considerable emouvit^ say'40e 
or 60ft rupees a mpnth. should be held on condition of study at some European If niversHy, 
and the holders' of them should be specially commended to the notice of tbe University^ 
authorities in . England or elsewhere. Such coOdtt jons shonld be attached to these 
ships with a view lo 'utilise the Aesartls Of the sCndtes of the boldeis of them by requiring 

finto 






ftom liiiM ttriffjmifi SMfti# «Mjr thk^ m<m sitUable. On 

to Ikid’ik' toese fellowk^iniKl^tBe aiti!iUI>edto’|]ie,CJmrA*m^ teaebin^ a«i4'Cotn> 
7SllllnlG«tia{g ^ rMttUff of tiieir «^«dv in ond n^t in EaglMh. Tbo fnBotVi ^ho kad 
,«ot frmveiled mfj|^ ib. the aama way M Attached to our coikcea. Tb« adrantoge. Of Utia 
irottld 1»« thatf liaviiig a elasaof meti :tborougi>)y tnacten of toe claseical iHuguagto wludi 
ave toe fountain of urdii, and having acquired Euiopeait aciencee and knowledge, not 
merely ae an outeide learning, but byliiiviiig ibeir minds thoroughly saturated with it, we 
tooutd have £urope>in knowledge dinused in India, not through cold, liteless, unintelligible 
traUBlalions, but inspired Ity a living spirit, and in a form realisable to the Oiiental mind, 
and tons creating and inspiring thought in the people, instead of by mere iai|H>rtati(m of 
terms from the classical languages or Irirra English, which must ever, to the popular mind, 
remain symbols of no definite idea. 


1i is of course impossible to create or cnriub a language by direct effort, but wc can do 
it by enrichiog thougiit, which will- of necessity find for r'self expression ; no mere trunsla* 
tions will ever do this. 

The chief obstmde in the way of n scheme of this kind is its costliness. The aggregate 
expenditure would be — 


Hi. 

TTniversiiy Staff ------- C,000 

Scholarships, say ------- .500 

[Probably all these could be founded by Municipal 
Cpnimittees which have recently been formed in 
file Punjab.] 

Fellowhbtps, say 3 at 2CO rujrees - . - - 600 

Ditto, s?iy 3 at 500 „ - - - - 1,600 

Add, piinling, ex nninutii tis, routingeucics _ - - 1,000 


Its. 0,600 


or about 1,20,000 rupees a year. 1 do not despair of this being attained, tind it will not be 
all re quired at starting. We have already neailv 12,000 ru})«u’s in hand lor the Oriental 
University, besides the prinecly donation of 02,300 rupci s fiotn the Malta Raja of Cashmere. 
1 am ill conimniiication With other chiefs about it, and expect liberal dmntinns.* The 
whole expenditure now ineuired on the present Lahore college would uLo be available, us the 
college would be aiisorbcd in the University, leaving to the mission college the conduct of 
preliminary studies at Lahore. There w'ould further be the fees to be paid fur niatric illation. 

The (jiuvernuient of India will also, no doabt, supplement these donations by a liberal 
endowment here, and I believe that by a movement iii Enghuid, if set on foot by some of 
the influential officers who have left this country, but whose hearts are still in India, sueb 
as Dr. John Muir, Sir 11. Montgoraeiy, Sir 11. Edwardes, Mr. Edward Thornton, and 
others, a good deal might be done to create feliowships to be held in Enolund, and thus 
relieve the funds here. When 1 go home in April next 1 will most certainly strive to enlist 
the sympathies and support of these geiitleiiieii to the selicme. 

The iibove rcmaiks arc necessarily crude and the scheme umligesletl in details. My 
aim has hcen merely to indicate what occurs to my mind as the gcueial direct ioii which the 
scheme shoulcl take. But both in regard to principles uud details there are others much 
more able to advise Government than 1 am, and to whose opinions, if they differ in any 
way from the above, I for one will gladly defer. 'I'ho sciieme, however, is one which 1 have 
deeply at heart, as fraught with bciiefi' to the uiilUons of India through all time, and to an 
extent which no one cun lully foru'ce, and I tn-st our great and powerful Governmunt will 
ungrudgingly, and without stint, support the efloits that are now being zealously made by 
the people themselves to HC(|uire the knowledge oiid learning wliicb it i-« so easily in 
our power to give. 

Camp Fazdka, 26' January 1868. t^igned) C. U. Aitchiaon, 


From Lieutenant Colonel if. W. H. Coxe, Officiating Commissioner and Superintendent, 

Lebo^ Division, to C. U. Aitchiaon r'sijuiiv. Officiating Secretary to Government, 

Fonjub, Civil Department, dai6d 7 February 1808. 

1 HAVE the honour to reply to your No. 1638, dated 25th October last, and subsequent 
rexainder Mo. 19, dated 9th 'ultimo, on tlie subject ol' the proposal of the British Indian 
Association for the education of the natives. 

8. I approach the sobjeot wttli considerable diffidence, as I have not had much oppor- 
tunity fur studying toe proposal, and lam at the pieseut time much occupied by the 
«klgroitti(^j duties of a new charge 

A.;^ean«aiol^act l understand to be the raising of the standard of education in the 
vernacular, to that of an English fimt. class education, the means being, the rendering of 

toe 


The Rajah of KupoorthnUa boa siace promised 10,000 tnpeos. 


Reluctance in entas* 
log into the Sttyect 
owing to press ra 
duties. 

Object of ndsing the 
standard of educatian 
invenMcnlartothat 
of English. 
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t\i6h>gber tcieoce rad art into the vernaMilftr aa cIeib books 

for the native schools or aiiivrrsities. * 


The preBent and 4. The question has a pre^nt aiid^a fatare aspect. The present hairenitl to the traininff 
ftiture aspect oi the of mt^n up to the biglier standard of qnalification necessary for the qomptete translation or 
subject. EngUsh uteiature a high order into the vernacular of India. The nture concerns the 

application of the means so acquired. 

Proposal to obtidn 6. It would seem advisable that all available means should be for the present roncen* 
the first object by traced on the first object « that, namely^ of obtaining tiantiations of the best works in 
havtos irwislat^ns English literatuie to serve as class books. Of course a qualification fiir this would imply 
mtiiuate acquaintance witli both languages, and it would not be well therefore to relax 
Mm as class books educational eflorts for the study of Enghshj until some way had been made towards the 
atiaiiunent of the vcmacuUt equualenL 

Necessity of main- 0 * To laiso and uminlain a class of men capable of such labours, is a work which may 

Wrings class of men qqH (qi the earnest consideration of all inteiested in the future of Ind^a. 
for educational 

labours. 7 . The fiist and most obvious iiiean*> is to direct the efToits of the professors and teachers 

Profoisors and m ihf universitieb ulieadv existing, to il is pond, tuaking, tianslation. not merely the literal 
s^s be'^^cted coiiveiMon fioni one laiiau.»ue to another, but un elotrunt and idiomatic rendeitng of the 
to make tianhlatious. meaning, one of the pimcipal subject'^ in tlie coiitsc of study, giving: pi izes annually or more 
fieqninliy for the best ticinalaiions of wniks, or portions of woiks, specially sehet^ with a 
vitw to then fiitme iibefnlinsh ; md to this might be added piizcs to be given by Govern-* 
inent, without limitation of class oi country, for the best translations of selected works. 


Increase in the number of^nnei- 8. Bui bpieially, and above all, the increase of the number of universities in 

^esRS the most cflTectlvo means of couiiiiy is to be legHided, I think, as the most effective means, 

obtaining the object. * ^ ' 

1). It possible that, at faoiiic future time, when the railway svbtem is mure fully developed 
and has bien long at woik, the oh|colion at jiieseni tnterlamecl by natives of this paitof the 
c<»iintiv, and otlieis equally distant, to expatriate themselves even lor a comparatively short 
pciiod. may weai away : but at present it wouh* be vam to expect the people of the Puujab 
and othei eoiintries sitnilaily bilinded, to avail theinselves to any appreciable exienf of the 
advantages liolden out by the IJniveisity oi Calcutta, even though those inducemeniB were 
much gieater than they uie at piesent. 


Circumsiaiiceb iindc r 
which the people of 
the Punjab du not 
avail tlieinHilvcH of 
the advanlQgis ht Id 
out by the Cakuttu 
University 


Local ttainincc 
grounds to be the 
gieatdesideiatum foi 
tbeihitheiomt oi 
theobjtct in view 


10. Locil ticiumig giouiids thcrefoic appiai to be the gitut desideratum for the fiirther- 
anei of the object now uinUr eonsideiatioii ; hut iven weie those establislud, a borious 
difhcLilty vioiild have he iiu t at the outsit, namely, the retaining ns students, for the pur- 
poses of exUnding the advantigos of education, men who had given signs of greater power 
and tali lit than oidiuaiy bihol.us. 


PeiRons itc(pifiintid 
witli J^ghbli Bick 
eniploj mint uiickr 
Govennuiiit boon. 


11. The fii'-t use now made of a compaiativc iy extended acquaintance with English, or 
of a hfghei oidei of acqiiiK inent, is to induce its possissoi to obtain employment under 
Govcininmt as suoii u** possible. This appears iticideiitally in the leniarks made by Syiid 
Alinud Khun of Allyt^hui, quoted in the niemonal of ilu Biitish Indian Association, lie 
says, “1 would especially call th<ii attention to the uigent nccenvity tlieie is foi the study 
of Engiibh. It IS not only icquiMle on uecount of the many lueiative posts which it enables 
those w ho study it to hll/' ixc, 8 lc. 


Inducements ta he 
held out to studints 
to apply their talunts 
in toe cause of 
education. 


12. This is the main objci t now of those who have received a betiei order of education, 
the attainment of some post undci Govcinment; and so it will contuiuo to be, until some 
indiici inent of an equal ot higln r natuie can be holden out to students to apply tbeii talents 
111 the cau of education a1 me. 


Deaeription of in- 
ducements to bt 111 
the shape of endow- 
ments 111 land. 


Giant of waste innd 
for UiiiveiBity at 
Lahoi€ 


Government pants 
to take the jdace of 
Mvate beiietactions 
Tor the piescnt. 


in. Such induceinonts luubt take the form of einoliimciit in some shape, and the most 
uttiactivo ])eiliaps would bi an (iidowmeiil in land. Hereafter it ix possible that benefactors 
may he loniid amoiu* the natives <»f India ihemsehcs^ wl o would ingratitude lor the benefits 
deiiveci to liiciuselve<n oi tlieii fjinihes ftom tlie spread of edue ition, bestow poitions of 
Iciiid ioi the endowment of scholarships ai tlie Uuiveisities. In our own country at many 
of the colleges in Oxfoul and ('imbndge, the scholaiships and liiings uie entiiely the re- 
sult of piiVate liberality, but in India the State must take the miuaiivc. 

M. I iiiidersfdiul, ficm the corrchpondcnce connec*ted with the establishment of an 
Univoisity at Lahore, that it %c<is propo'^ed to solicit Government for the grant of waste 
land 111 the neigliboiiihood of Lahoie, as mi endowment for the University. I would advo- 
cate the extension f»f the giant foi the formation of scholdrehips, which should be of a value 
sufficient to incince the best nicm to remuiii at the Univer^^ity, and should contain certain con- 
ditions att ichc^, of lesuh nee dining term time, of delivering ti certain number of lectures, 
of coni)Kising essays on jnescnbid subjects; in fact, of seivmg the cause of the TTniversity 
in the same manner as schuluis of univirsities in our own and other European countries. 

l6. The details of such a scheme would of course require to be fully elaborated, but the 
principle has been foutui to answer well in our own country, and seems to admit of easjr 
adaptation to the circumstances of India, excepting as noted above, that at present Oorem- 
meiit grants muss takmthe place of piivate benefk^tons. ^ 

(signed) JST. IT. JRi. CWs, 

• Officiaitng Commissioner end Snperiateadent, Lahore pivimAtu 


*> 



Presideni Anjuiii«n4-^Pu{ijal>j( 16 21 & Thornt$n, B«d*, p^au^iSaciaiftiy \o the 

-<■'. M*. ^v-'^9****i*“*otf'^*>*^ Majfch 1866. ,=.; , 

\ i-aisv* tb.0 kctiumr to sukuh the reply of the A^umati-i-Punjab to the ^ gabaafaitf^ * 
iaqoiry. made by his Honor the Lieutenant Governor, Punjnb, in docket rf*UiSu bwwtag^a ^r^All 

jEfo* dtttrd 189B« fttaioo ef a ** Ugher sdiMStidiia’* ''■> 

1 The foliowine are the reneons for the delay which hae occurred in forwarding II. Cnaaesof toe ddayinMbhdtw .' 
tjhe reply. ting thorn views. 

The Acgnman-i-Pupjab had, since August 1868, submitted its scheme for the esttiblieh- ■; 

inentof a Univennty, in which Oriental learning should leceive due reco" nitioii, to the 
eriticisrn of European and Indian educationists, it had succeeded in obtaining a general 
statement of views from his Honor the Lieutenant Governor iu October 1866; had vilready Memwaadam oflds 
in September of the same year found European supporters in Messrs, Braudreth, AitchiNon, 

Aiexaiicte.r, and Griffin, and bad finally been so foriunitte an to obtain the full approval of 
the Lieutenant Go vet nor ami liis valuable and uniniatakcablt' guidance for future operations 
in " the refjly to the Address of the Lahore and Umritsur nobility'' presented to him at 
Dera Ohazi Khan, 2ud February 1806. It had accepted after careful discussion and with tember 1885, 
enibusiastn the statement of principles” wliich under the auspices of the highest function* 
aries in this Province had been subscribed to by his Honor himself, and which was very 
widely circulated. The Anjucnnn had continued to discuss the subject in its different bear- 
ings, including the position of Uidu in the general scheme, li had met objection after ob- 
jection in various ways, and saw at lust its efibrts rewarded by a general concurrence in this 
and other Provinces, in tlie principles which it had laid down as those on which alone a 
sound education could be based ui this country. 


It saw itself after ttl], called upon to give an opinion on one point of detail in its own 
scheme, to which the British Indian Association ha t given support and prominence. Con- 
fident of the acceptation by his Honor of the necessity of enriching the vernaculars from 
Oriental classical languages, it merely endeavoured to show that one vernacular alone, 
as suggested by the British Indian Association, could iifit siiffice for the whole of India; 
and Babu Noveen Chunder submitted a paper, which, meeting with general assent, 
endeavoured to establish claims in favour of Hindi. The Aiijuiaan then, as ahvays, would 
not commit itself either lo any one \oriiacuIar, or to all the vernaculars without those 
classical sources which alone can develope tlieni. Whatever may be the superiority of 
Urdu as a vernacular more or less understood all over India, and to a great extent promoted 
by its more or less general adoption by the Indian Government, noihing that the British 
Indian A?!SOciation could urge in its favour appeared to the Anjiimnn and to the University 
Committee capable of setting aside the principle of equal encouragement to both Eastern 
and Western learning, and the development of the vernaculars through the Oriental classics," 
which, more than any other supporter, his Honor had so rcpeaterlly, so fully, and so con- 
clusively dfcmoiistrat€3<l. Sympathising deeply with the North West movement, and with 
the putilic spirit of its promoters, the Anjuman could not embrace a proposal whicli to it 
wpeared one-sided, and whose adoption would have stultified nut only itself but also all its 
European and native wcll-w isliers and supporters. 


The Anjuman can, therefore, only reiterate its adherence to the original principles, which,* III. Final dediioa 
laid down under high approval, have, after a struggle of two years, received at last a hear- of the Aiguinaa. 
ing. Ilow far Urdu is per fee table is a question by itself, ihe solution of which the Anju- 
man is already earnestly attempting; hut it has confined it'^elf fir the present to answering 
80 much of the North Western proposal as affectt?(l its own scheme. It now encloses a 
copy cf the resolutions which have been passed at this day’s ineeiing, as also a copy of 
the statement of principles ” which it has adopted together with the European 
Committee.” 

(signed) Gr. TF. Leitner^ • 

President of the Anjuman-i-Punjab. 


CopY« of the RnsoLUTions passed at the Meeting of the AnJuman-i-Punjab, on 

Wednesday the 18th March 1868. 


I. That the University Committees be requested to accede to the wish of the Anjuman, 

to i^y at full length to his Honor the Lieutenant Governor's inquiry with regain to the 
poduon of the Ur& language in an educational scheme, ^ 

II. That Babu Noveeu Chuuder's views, as already published, be accepted as rApresent- 
ifig ^ o|noion of the Hindu members with regard to tne development ot Hindi as one of 

in. ^hat it Is impossible to develope ijedu without the cultivation of Arabic, and 
Penuafi and wi&out that of j^scril. 

Pt themadves «e aenqp^ tb the aeaeral pi*in« 

ci|d^Taidi doim, and fuml the promises, as far as lies in their power, held out in dbe 

T T original 



program* of the U*iVMfii||y, IMA, •i»4 i«» of Srf»»* 

by Ae eurbpeaii ComaikA^i, mM 4<|A1U » 

y. That in tboofi^iilim of tluB m^beni, Lnhon iwontiUo^ to 1m ^ wat of i&ti XTmvmniitgr 
for tbo A>liowing raascnui :>-Tlint it is tho aefitof Governpnont, «nd of Im ad * of Atportnwnl*, 
•nd tho oopiiol of flii« Provikme ; that it is also the sent of the Mlsfii tielwlity, mam iif tlMoe 
Bnropeene and natirro #1io haw etarted the naoromant; that it wae elwaya naderateail 
that the TTinversitv would be established at Lahore, and that on this ondetetanding esd)^ 
scnptions were asaed for and received ; that Lahore .done at present contains the elements 
for the foriualion of a council which shall represent alike the interests of Ckiveraroent and 
of learning (Oriental, legal, medical, educational, &c.) ; tliat amalgamation with the North 
Western riovinces is undesiiable, because Uieie is sufficient scope in this I’rotrince for a 
separate University, and because there is a radical difference in principles and aims between 
die Punjab movement and that of the Noith West. 

On behalf of the Society, 

(signed) G. W, JLHtner, 

President of the Anjuman-i- Punjab. 



L.AIIORE UNIVERSITY. 


Eubopi^an Commix t£b os* Support. 

The llun<tu;ablc Sir Donald McLeod, a.o.^.]., c.b., Ihesidcnt. 


Mei 

A. A. Hobeitb, Esq., c.b., c.s.i. 

F. II. Oooper, Esq., c.b. 

Colonel R. ]^^dcln<;dn, a x.. 

T. II. Thoinlon, Fsq., n.c.L. 

C. (1. Aiti bison. Esq. 


beis. 

G. W. Leitner, Ksq., M.A., PR. o., 
lion. Fellow of the K.ng'h Col- 
lect, London, Sucicttry of the 
Ndtive “ Univerbiiy Committee.’* 
ILiclen Powell, Esq. 

Lepil Griffin, Estj., Secietar\. 


We, the undeisigucd Meroluts of a Euiopedu Coniniitue formed in support of the 
Univcisify which is piojioscd to be estHhlislud at Lalioie, iii our piivati capacities, as well* 
wisheis to a inoveinent which is bceotiiing a national one, laiiiestly lull your atlcMitiou to 
the follow iiit> (lcclat.iuon of our cdut ational views, aiid of the aims and pimciplcs of the 
new Uiiii «.isitj. Should they meet with yum apptoval, we aivite youi cordial cu-opei>ition 
townidb icalising them by every means in youi puwei. 


A. A. Robeitd. 

F. H. Coopei. 
Robtit Muclagan. 
T. H. Thointoii. 


D. F. MlLcoc], President. 

U. Aiti hisoii. 

G. W. Leitnci. 

Itaden Puw < 11. 

Lepel Griffin, Secretary. 


OiiJCGTB and Pbingxpi.i s of the Pioposed 1 .aiiorb Umvbrutt. 

It hcis been thought dtsirable by I he Euiopean Coinimltf.e of Siippoit of the New Uni> 
veisity lit I^uhuie that a statement of the piinciplts upon which it ib being Ibinidect and of 
the objects which it dcsiies to att an should be drawn u]* foi gineral circulation : — 

Iht. It m.iy he stated that althiiugh the niovLiiiciit to whicii the University owes its origin 
has bpecially been turned **Oiienta|,” yet that by the use of the teim no revival of the old 
warfiiie bet wet n the Onentalibts and Anglicists is signified. Mobile the revival of Eastern 
learning and the creation of a gocKl veniaculai Lteiature will be the primair object of fbe 
University, yet English will be still considered as the natuia) coniplement of educatiou, and 
of the highest v.due to the native student whose n.iiid has been thoioughly disciplined by a 
study of Ilia national classics. 

2nd. A quotation from the well-known Educational Despatch of the Secretly of Btate 
fur India will fitly jirAiede any further observation, as it both explains and justifies the 
pssreent movement. 

* *^The Government schools and colleges, whether high or low, should be remurded, not«a 
permanotit institutions, but only as a means for generating a desiie and desnandlbr educatum, 
aud a* tpodeis meanwhile for imitation by pm^ata anatUations. In y ypy tw i n ita Aha td cAsii i nn 
forwducation m any given locality is generated, and as private ineritaiiom wring dp emd 
flouriah, all pnsstble aid and euconragement should be aaorded to tiiom ; ana the Gh>«em- 
■segL in piAMuf doing ha power mA tesonrosn to (rcMtqfHfB wiih pr h tim pstactlMt, aldgrid 

MLCTlJWy 
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t»'-^^irfvmii^ ittirtittAkmt.'* It » |rrotj«%le ftat 1l>at for U no demand fot* education inrotiid 
liirve mnete’ Sh tilts coantry, bnf n special demand'' havinj^ arisen, it clearly faecotn^ a duty 
%6'tUit; in die spiHt c$f die c^'dVe-quoted Despatch, and giye it every possible encouregeinent. 
|ld happier fhnHmentjafidbe Despatch can be imagined than in a movement which promlms 
taeiiltst the sy.mpstthics-oi' the whole people in its suocess, and through such a movement 
aloae doed it iq;>pe«r likely that the Govemment will ever be able to contract its own 
measures' of direct education. 


4fh. The neewitj/ for a University founded on these principles at Lahore is shown by the 
eagerness and enthusiasm with which the people of the Punjab have welcomed the idea. ' 
The University of Calcntta is for various reasons uusoited to the wants of this Province : — 

Firstly. Its distance is too great,. and area over which its affiliated institutions extend 
too vast and varied, to admit <»r its exercising the influence which would be exercised 
by a University located at Lahore. 

Secondly. Were the Calcutta University mure accessible than it is, it would still, in- 
the opinion of the European and JN'ativc promoters of the present movement, be un- 
suited to the requirements of the Punjab, insisting as it docs on a considerable know- 
ledge of English as a nin/t guA turn for matricnlatiun and the obtaining of degrees, and 
afl'ording by its course of study little encouragement to the cultivation of the Orientai 
classics, and none to the formation of a modern vernacular literature. 

'Die objects of the Universities of Laiiore and Calcutta are difierent but not antaguiustic ; 
eacli may carry oi;Ui succtiSsfuUy its proper speciality, and each may afford the other valu- 
able atsaistance. 

&th. The University of Lahore will therefore be founded with the following aims: — 

a. To allow the people of this country a voice in the direction of their own 
education. 

b. To discipline the minds of students by a course of study in their own clnssical 
languages, and of such portion of their literature as would i’orm a natural transition to 
a really intelligent acceptation of modern ideas. 

e. To develope in every way such originality in literature as may already exist in 
the country, not impeding the progress of the movement by unnecessary rules and 
restrictions. 


6lh. It api>eafs to the European Committee of Support that the best method of carrying 
out the first of these intentions will be by luaving the direction of the University education 
in the hands of a council represenj^ing both the most liberal educational principles of Europe 
as interpreted by the British Government of India and the wishes of the jieople of this 
country. The o£^cial members of tlie Council will thus give a guarfintee to the* Govemment 
for the* proper expenditure of sucii funds as the Grant-in-aid principle may aiford the (Jni- 
versity ; while the Native members will prove and maintain the national and independent 
spirit of the movement. No one would be eligible to the Council who could not give his 
adhesion to the principles on which the University is founded. 


7tfa. The University will, us a teuchfng Itody, be composed of colleges m diffcient parts 
of Northern India, all more or less teaching the subjects in which the Univeriiity Irolds 
periodical examinations. 

The University, as an examining body, will hold examinations for conferritig degrees and 
** sandds ” for proficiency in — 

1. Languages. 

2. Literature. 

3. Science. 


It will also give rewards for good original works in the vernacular or good editions of 
standard Oriental works or lor translations fiom Europeah works. 

It iif also projiosed to found (jpllowships of two kinds : one to be bestbwed upon learned 
men, Natives or Europeans, who will give lectures to University students or otherwise <ud in 
direct University tuition, the oth^ to Native scholars, who will devote their time to literary 
pimmits, and who have already given proof, of their ability and industry. This second 
a^ription of fcdlowahip is ilie inOne necessary, as a man who devbtes himself to Oriental 
litieeatpve .alone, cannot, as a rule, expect any employment from the Government. 

In tb eexaminatious and the tuition of the University the compalative method " will 
h!a'iSi^sednst,,in order to form a link between tiie Idngnages, literature, and science of the 
'SkMt.iitnd ihC.'West. 

' tfie pHivelpBl vctfiieie* for direet imirmethm to the massei of 

end with. Hindos wilt hdd Und place .which the 

■' cf Gnm Hotim hioAd 4d«r<ivd«' oiiMehms; '' ' '*“ ■ 
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wi& our <lf«liril^ Bfi^.its ti^tton will tliai renifexca a radtty li 
pruAufsed taibds, i^ a ui^>irord taaebins^. 


It M &ljt SO i^ng^y that it wonla 1>« fiUad. to the >wadeeiavpf!ffai| i£ln|«j^^ 
teaching which n intended to he on the BuiC'pean •yetem, to degenenUe into die old.-. 
OnentuT method, that all examination committees will contmo in their nambet sc^n^ 
European of learning and influence, who will thus giire a guarantee /fiir the hbevXUty kxm 
Iirog^ssive tendencies of the -institution. 

9th. The University will also correspond with the Oriental societies of Europe and with 
European philologists, and obtain aid from them in the ilevelopment of OrtenUl learning 
and literature. It will also encourage the formation of literary or scientific societies in -jthis 
country, and co-operate with, or support those already in existence. 


10th. Such in the briefest outline are the features of the scheme. To carry it out success* 
iiilly, it will be necessary to obtain for the University an endowment sufficient to guarantee 
au annual income of 90,000 rupees, and to obtain this, with the ** grand-iii-aid *’ assistance, 
subscriptions to the amount of nine lakhs of rupees will be necessary. 

11th. A few words only are required in conclusion. It has been stated that the present 
movement is in no way intended to inaugurate a reaction hostile to the present educational 
system. The advantages of English are so great, as the language of the ruling class, and 
as a veliicle for the din'Ct communication of modern European thought and science, that it 
would not only be impolitic and foolish, but fatal to the success of the new University, to 
attempt to oppose it or limit its influence. It may, moreover, be added, that the natives of 
India have so keen an appreciation of the advantages they gain from the knowledge of 
Et^li«.h that there is no fear of its study being neglected. 

£i a financial point of view the movement is an important one. It promises to relieve 
Government of much of the expense wiiich the growing educational demands of the countiy 
entail, claims which we have created and encouraged, which we should rejoice in seeing 
made, and yet which we are unable, and shall still more in the future be unable, to satisfy, 
at the risk of appearing wanting not only in generosity, but even injustice. 

It must also be considered pol'tic to associate the natural leaders of a country, the noble, 
the learned, and the wealthy, in an undertaking which will invest the Government willi 
national sympathies. 

Lastly, it is not only wise but just to encourage the present movement. The natives of 
India supply the revenues from which all educational grants are made. It is only fair to 
allow them some share in the direction of their own education, and to give them opportuni- 
ties of cultivating the languages and literature that to them are naturally dear. 

All communications on this subject should for the present be addressed to Dr. G. W. 
Leiluer, the Secretary of the Native Cominitic-e, who has undertaken to act as Secretary of 
the European Committee during the temporary absence of Mr. Lepel Griffin, Officiating 
Deputy Commissioner of Syalkoc. 


Brikf Sketch of the Results of the ** Oriental Movement’’ since its commencement. 

1st. The establishment of the Vernacular Literary Society of the Punjab, the 
Anjuman-i-Piinjab, and that of a number of either affiliated or independent societies of the 
same kind in dinerent parts of the Punjab. 

2nd. The establishment of a free public library and reading room in the city of Lahore. 

3rd. The composition, compilation, and translation of u number of vauable treatises, in 
Urdu, Hindu, Arabic, Sanscrit, and Persian. 

4tb. 'file presence of over 120 candidates from all parts of the Punjab, the North 
'Western Provinces, and even Bengal, at ihe first Oriental examination held at Lahore. The 
examination, a very strict one, wa» in Arabic, Sanscrit, Urdu, Hindi, Gurmukhi, Pukhtu, 
and Persian, and although only a very short notice of it was given, and the prizes ufiered 
were few and small in value, it attiacied a considerable number of candidates. 

6th. The establishment of an Oriental and of an Anglo-Oriental University School, at 
which more than 500 pupils of ali.ages attend, and the affiliation to these schools and to 
the Anjuman of a pumber of smaller schools. • 

6th. The great concession made by Moulvies and Pandits to English education, in them^ 
selves undergoing pr promoting a more critical system of studies. 

7tb. The collection already of 15,000 rupees towards the endowment, and of 10,009 
rupees of animal subscriptions towards the yearly expen'diture of the University. 


Proposax.. 


"It is propptpd that, in the eVeott of vuur concurring in tiie atsum soheint,-y'iramid tttben' ' 
at yPhi; aw fevourable to tW undertiUiing. will, as ppe^fl^ as p^ttbl^ 

a committee’afnailg ,the most, u.ifluebtinl an4 iean^ of your, fw the 
ccdlecting doRatkms and amuial sabscriptioife £ar the Uiiivieiany, and idim for forura^^’ 


Tbe.lbl}owbig 4 ir« ^ doinatioM and flubseriptiona ttfr to the pnsent date (^[9lh ' Hatcli 


Amnvas. SvBiaaxpnoifs. 

. lU, 

ff. E. the Viceroy - - - 2,000 per annum from ist November 1865, 

Ttie Hon. Sir Donald McLeod - 1,000 ,, „ „ 

H. H. the M. R. of Kashmir - 2,U00 „ 

Kapurthalla - 2,000 „ 


»> 


» 


99 

9> 


TfaeRaeeses of Lahore, Umritsur,! _ 
and Gurdaspur - - -J ' “ 

B. Powell, Esq. ..... 


J20 


rirom Itit January 1866, 
< or 

Ifrom 1st January 1867. 


Donations. 


TheRaeeses ofLalioie, Umritsur, 
and GtirdaspiA' - - - 

F. H. Cooper, Esq. 

C. U. Aitchison, Esq. -> 

G. W. Leitiu r, Esq. 

L. Griffin, Esq. > 

A. Roberts, Esq. 

T. H. Thornton, Esq. - 
Colonel Maelagaii 


Bs. 

I- iQKfof which 10,079 have already been 
paid. 

760 

600 paid. 

1,000 „ 

600 

600 

600 

600 


Subscriptions and donations sliuuld be sent to the secretary, who will publicly acknow- 
ledge them. 


From Captain W. R. M, Ifolroyd, Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, to T. ff. Thornpn, 

Esq., D.C.L., Secretary to Goveniiuent, Punjab (No. 80), dated Lahore, 3 A]>ril 186B. 

In aceoi’dance with the instructions of his Honor the Lieutenant Governor, 1 furnished 
to the Dehli Literary Society a summary of the proceedings of the nieetiug held at Lahore 
regarding the establishment of a University for the Punjab, and I Imve the honour to sub- 
mit herewith their report on the subject. 

2. 1 personally explained to the Society the objects of the present movement, and the 
reasons that had led to tlie proposal of a University for the Punjab alone, and to the recom- 
mendation that this University should be located at Lahore. 

3. The meeting at Dehli was largely attended by native members, who expressed their 
views on the subject without reserve. Wiili the general objects of tlie movement all 
appeared to sympathise, and the force of the arguments that can be adduced in favour of 
Lahore as the seat of a University for the Punjab were fully admitted ; at the same time a 
very strong protest was made against the introduction of any mcasine that would tend to 
lower the standard of instruction attainable in Uciili, and to oblige the students of the Dehli 
College to proceed to Lahore for the completion of their education. The belief indeed 
appeared to be unanimous that no such measure would be piacticuble, that the majority of 
students would forego the advantages of education in its higher brai.ches rather than leave 
Dehli, and that those who did consent to leave Dehli would proceed to Agra in preference 
to Lahore. Although this feeling is no doubt to be regretted, it would be idle t • ignore its 
existence, and at the same time uie wishes of the people of Dehli, who have manifested a 
high appreciation of the benefits of education, arc entitled to some consideraiion. 

4. It cahnot be denied that tlie Dehli College with its numerically weak instructive staff 
will, bear a fiivourable compar.son witli the more highly favoured Colleges of the North 
Western Provinces ; that some amongst ibe native gentlemen of Dehli have assisted and 
nie assisting in the promotion of liberal education by a free expendituie of their time and 
mtmey, and by an exercise of their personal infiiience in a manner that is hardly to be seen 
e^wht^ at least in Northern India ; and that the students both of the Government school 
and.-tiff^ aided schools connected with it, at present contribute much more largely towards 
tiM.4hpi«tlAa,xir;^eir edueation than tfaa students of any other city in the Punjab. 

fiL l^aie circumstances into consideration, and having regard to the very strong 

of leelii^ on ^is sulyect that 1 lately witnessed at Dehli, 1 am very dnddedl^ 
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' aepi^Mttiu^ 6. Tbe Delili College alrtadv coatauw 29 etudmte, are atl inlklbtsaAtt of 

• ratr tho 06llU CoUM9* T)aIiK Itf/a A4ii/lA»9ei Itoe^A «i rA^ I^AaM aAonr^ an A«ni*ir« a.1. . ' 


. Work of examiiiotioii 
for Ike Lahore Uni- 


The XAhore Univenlty 
cmnot enter upon lie 
Ibadtione ai a «eicliiii| 
bo4y Immediatelyg as 
no students are ataU- 
able. 


fiopply of students for 
the University from 
ibo scholars of town 
•ehools. 


and wlien other, eume in 
large one. 

7. Should a University be estHbn.he(l at LaJiwe, ample wmHc might at once be ibund for 

it as an examining body, more especially shouhl it be decided to grant certificates lo studenta 
ofvvernacular schools, who, though unacquainted with English or the claMtcal languages 
of the East, can pass by the standard uf tlie entrance exainiuati m in maAematics, liistory, 
and geography. .' . 

8. If, howeviT, none of the students of the Dehli College are transferred to Lahore, it is 
difficult to see how the Lahore University ean hntnediately enter on its functions as a* 
teaching body. It has heen decided, and 1 think rightly (though an exception' must be 
made in the case of Delili), that the University sliould take up the instruction of stadeats 
where Government Colleges leave it. It is, 1 bdteve, contemplated, tiiat proiuising youths 
of 16 or 19 should attend the lecture, of the University Professor.; tlie standard of 
instruction in colleges being of course somewliut loweied. It could not, however, be 
lower than the First Art-> Examination, and at tlie present time the Government College at 
Lahore docs not contain any students* who have passed this examination. 

9. The question as to whether a knowledge uf English shall or shall not be required in 
the case of all students who enter the University has yet to be determined. If, iiowever, 
English be not a sine qua non, except fur the higher examinations, we might no doubt find 
some students of town schools who could pass well in mathematics, and tolerably in 
geography and Indian history, by a standard equal to that of tiie entrance eKamination t(but 
not to the First Arts) of the Calcutta University, and who possess n fair knowledge of Poiw 
sian. Such youths iniglit be induced by the oiler of scholarships to attend lectnies at the 
University; and were an Engineering C)ollege cstablUhed at Lahore in connection with the 
University, they might become very useful servants of the Stale, whilst a great impulse 
would be afforded to vernacular education. 

i^‘to«n'«ho^Md however, are hardly the class of student, who should be jiarticularly encouraged 

IndiMoua (ohooi. to read for the examinations in arts, since they are all ignorant of Arabic and Sanscrit^ 

shMM mtlie .dmittod whilst students of indigenous .ehools who arc acquainted with Arabic or Sanscrit are 
profoundly ignorant of all other subjects, and lo admit this latter class as students of the 
University would lower the character of that institutioo, and serve no good purpose. 

11. Referring to paras. 0 (o 11 of ihe report of the Delili Society, it is doubtless most 
essential that in the event of the constitution of the Lahore. University as the supreme literaVy 
body of thi. province, airangenieiits should be made of a nature to obviate fully the evils 
that have been anticipated. It is quite certain that if the members uf the University who 
had a voice in the matter should consist entirely of lesidents of laaliore, they could not form 
an adequate judgment of ihe style of works written in the. Urdu language. It would be 
quite practicable, however, to appoint a sub-conunittee of style, which might be composed 
principally uf natives of Delili or the North ^^'est Provinces of known literary ability. 

12. The establishment of the Unirersity will involve little if any extra expense nntil 

professors are appointed, and if organised oU a sound, practical, and po{)nlar basis, it win 
afford a great stimulus to the education imparted in onr schools. Unless, however, a few 
yonng men «re transferred from Dehli — ^a measure that it does not seem M all expedient 2a 
a^empt,—* there is no immediate prospect of oirtaming any stndents who have recetved a foir 
school ^ucation, and who are af^nainted with English, Arabic, or Eanserit. Uitdef theM 
circumstanees it might be desirable to assure ihe Supremg Government that prefeirere.sifffl 
be entertained gradually, so as to meet the reqnrremeiits of the students who wmy-ia ilihe 
eourse (ff the next few years be ready to enter the Universiiy. ■ 

. 13. Zt is my opinion that all our schools from the highest to the lowest ‘Should he 
C^nised.in sneh a mattmr, that whilst specially adapted to the requirements of the diflhreut 
^hirede who attend them, tliey may afford tscttiiies to even ihe|»u«BUeet viZh^oMeiA,;^^ 
distingnished abi^, m obtaining a Unkereity educof^ 

S elh'h system the '..Uniweiwty mm be' .to ' es-erciso s henefibill 

eidfi^sticmal dep^meiot.' :'.it'ie''ett thm.imesantdeiwhiWt^^ 

imveraltyM leLhim, should'yfidw'-ldret'Zrnli^^^ 
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I have, iCi*, 

(signed) fK jR. -8f. Hohroydf Ca(Ttain« 

Direetor of Public Instruction, Punjab* 


Prom the .Sccretsry of the Dehii Society to the Director of Public Instructioni Punjab. 


I havb live honour to request that you will lay before his Honor the Lieutenant Governor 
of (be Punjab this eNpression of the views of the Behli Society in the matter of the pro- 
caedings of the late meeting at Lahore. 


B. The Society has heard with very great pleasure your account of the proposed 
eftablii^hment of a separate University for the Punjab, but at the same time desires to call 
otteoition to certain most important considc rations in connection with its foundation, which 
seem at present to have escaped notice. 

8. The Society has observed with regret, that the congtituiioa of the University of Calcutta, 
though possibly most adiidrably suited for the natives <>f Lower Bengal, is very inadequate 
to (he requirements of the inhabitants < f the North West Provinces and the Punjab, in fact 
of fdl whose vernacular language is Urdu. The Society also has for some time bf>rne in 
mind with great anxiety the’ promise of the Despatch of 1854, that new Universities should 
be eslaWisned (in addition to those of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras), whentvor and 
wherever they sliould become necessary, it was tlierefore with considerable disappointment 
that the Society read in his Honor's late communication, in (he matter of the Aligarh 
Institute’s petition to the Supreme Government, that his Honor desired the opinion of the 
Society rather as to the modifications in the Calcutta University, necessary lf> adapt it to 
the wants of the North West Provinces and the Punjab, ihan as to the establishment of a 
new University. The Society tlieref(»re hails with great relief the unnounctMin ut that a new 
University is in contemplation, for very inmiy reasons, and especially from the belief that 
the parLi'ians of the Calcutta University would listen coldly to any propo-^al ( r the modifi- 
cation of a system which (it cannot be deineil) in some degree meets the requiremt nfs of a 
very large proponion of the collfges afliliuted to it. 

C You were unable to lay befin'e the Society any exact statement of tlic changes which 
the new University, as a supreme exaniitiing body, would introduce into the system of 
education in this niovi nee, and you explained that such matters would be settled at a future 
period ; but the Society heaid with great satisfaction yoiii assurance, that the proposed 
Univcrsify would differ from the earlier Universities of Hindustan, not by substituting 
the study of the Oriental languages for that of Bnglisli, but by ilie encouragement 
of the acquirement and exhibition of the earlier elements of science by merins of the 
vernaculars, rather than by means of the English language. The Society, from a mis- 
taken notion that the object of tlie present movement w'as identical with what they 
supposed that of the Uniicrsity-i-Uind, ^omc two years ago had feared that some idea 
of thjB possibility of education of a high order oiherwibe than through tlie English language 
was involved in the scheme ; but its doubts on tiiut point have been set at rest by your 
explanation, and by a re-considcration of his Honor’s Circular in the matter of tlio Aligurh 
Institute's petition. 

5. It is greatly to be re^n tted that from a general misapprehension of the nature of the 
question propounded by bis Honor, and from the unavoidable absence of certain members 
of die Society most interested in educational matters, its original reply was probaiily some- 
whiiklt different from what it would have been under mdl'e favourable circumstances, and 
certtttidly f^om what it would now. [t is hoped that the present expression uf the 
SnEH^ty’s views will he received as its revised opinion in the matter. 

.6* The functions of the new University were explained to be three; — 

Fim. — Examinations. 

iSbiWnif^*-^Liler»Ty Ihicouragement and Supervision. 

' SrWrrf.-— Tuition (by Professors). 

J 'flic firCt of these funotions, it is beyond discussion that if a University 
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9. Moreover, Ihe first of these .fiiDctiloin* ^ ^blkwe be iianrinirim ^ 
thoroa|^ly by a TTiiivenity at Lahore thanat Debli. Fortbe fiMni^ eity it 4 ^ pbly mriM 
central than the latter, but aiao, from being the Beat of Ooremmentanfi ofi^ B^gbCoturbU 
affortla fa^'ilUiea for the construction and working of an executive comniittes or ayofiicate, 
which Debii is not likely to offer for many years. But, on the offier hand, at to ^ literary 
function, Dehli is far better adapted for the establishment and the operatiuna of a'litenuy 
cofnmittee. The mother city of the Urdu language, in which that tonirae is ttill spoken 
and written with far greater parity and elegance than in any city in Hindustan (not except- 
ing Agra and Lucknow), will naturally, for many years to come, produce a very great pro- 
portion (even when compared with the whole of' the Punjab) of such scholars as will befft 
to devote the labour of their lives to the transfusion of European ideas and civitisatioa into 
the vernacular. 

Moreover, a literary contuiittee of a University at Lahore must of necessity (as far at 
criticism of style is concemed) consist of none but inhabitants of Lahore, that is if any real 
work is to be done. And such a committee would be likely to encourage the production of 
works which n similar committee at Dehli, or selected from the Oriental scholara of the 
North We^t Provinces and Punjab geneially, would reject for impurity of language or un- 
gracefulness ot' style. And this ir of all things what is most necessary to avoid ; for the 
very ttifice of the committee should he to foster the creation of an anexceptionodfe literature, 
and to cbei k tlie publii-atiun of inferior works, whether faulty in style or matter. Thus, 
while it cannot he denied that to make literary encouragement and censorship a function of 
Univeisities generally would be most desirable, it is equally true that it would be futile to 
give such a function to a University for the whole Punjab to be stationed at Lahore. 

10. But it is to the third function, that of teaching, that tlie most serious objections are 
to be raised, if the locale uf. th- University is to be Lahore. It is proposed that the Uni- 
versity shall take up tuition where the colleges leave it ; this w<tuld be fertile of most dis- 
astrous consequences to this city, as will appear from the following explanaiion;— -His 
Honor the Lieutenant Governor has laid down as a principle, that the success of all future 
education in the Punjab will mainly depend on the production, as quickly as possible, of a 
class of Oriental scholars, who shall also have made themselves proHcient in some one or 
more particular branches uf European knowledge, and this principle has never been con- 
troveried. Now, as has been stated above, the principal Oriental literati of the Punjab, and 
a very great proportion of those scholars, the purity and fulness of whose vernacular wilt most 
qualify them for the re-production of European ideas in the Urdu language, will for some 
time be raised in Dehli. In Dehli, also, they will receive the elements of that instruction 
which, if carried out to the proper extent, would render them proficients in some special 
branch of science. If, however, instruction of the highest order (the University t<tking up 
educaiion where the colleges leave it) is only to be obta'ned at Lahore, these men being by 
far the best raw material to he found in Hindustan for the required purpose, will be en- 
tirely thrown away. They will certainly not consent 10 complete their education by a resi- 
dence of from two to five years in Lahore; and as the instruction imparted at the Dehli 
College will not be of the highest order, they will never achieve even a moderate proficiency 
in special branches of European knowledge. 

This is not an exaggerated statement; inhabitants of Dehli can hardly in any case be 
induced to leave their native city. 

Thus with the men at Delili and the instruction at Lahore, with, so to speak, the 
stock in one place and ihc graft in another, what fruit can he expected, or rather what 
tree? 

11. i^ain, with regard to the proposition fur leaving Dehli without the machinery for 
inairuciiun of highest order, the foundation of a special University for the Punjab would be 
but a poor compeusatioii to this city for the loss of a college teaching up to the highest 
standard. At present the college at Dehli, though costing far less per student to Qovera- 
ment than any college in the North West Provinces and the Punjab, and though labouring 
under such disadvantages in regaid to its tutorial staff and Government acbolarahijw a« 
have all but extirpated its fellowssufferer at Lahore, is equal in its results at the examiitt- 
tiona of the University of Calcutta to the best of the polleges of Benares, Agrl, and 
Iforeli. Moreover, if the Supreme Government ahonld eventuolljr aanctioB a third pro- 
fessor and an assistant professor, as in tho^te colleges (a boon which has doubtless only 
been denied from a miscomparisoii of the statistics of the cost and success of the diffi^ 
•ent colleges), the., staff would then be quite competent to educate to toe some high 
standard, which, the new scheme, would be reserved for the pn^ssorial funetbn of 
tbh ICfljiTsrsity. 

ISk It appears toat a University for the purposes of examination and tbs codfiinring- of 
'dsgtaes itaight.be MtaUlshed witoout any material expense to the Bta^, at aU ovente at tita 
oiftstat T*^^*4*^*'^7* North Weat Provinces and toe Piniab joined .to|pitoer fer^ita 
establktota^ti It is moreover probable that the Snpitaae tod Bosta Cktveramenta WoijlM 
not amlbnon oeqr Uitiyentiti^ tboogb toe tact tiiat doe «rb^ **“■ 
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: 4«^bii in 41 m event of the eetAhlisliment of one 

^Tnivviiity fc* tni. Worth VVest Ptoviocee, «MVd a ctecomi for tite Punjab, it vvould for the 
above. stated be far more edvatitaj^eoue to expend the subscribed fund in improving 

:. Ideational {netittttions of Xoahore; innttvarding priees for the production' of veraaculi^ 
> Jiteratare; and in tb^ foundation ol' Scholarshipfl and Fellotvsbips, either e/ote for the 
Modenta of that college, or open for tiiose of ihe whole of the Punjnb. 


18. To sum up the views of the Society in a few words: Samnatv. 

The establishment of a University for the Punjab is most desirable, and, as fitr as its 
function as an examininy body is concerned^ it does not seem to be very material whether it 
be established at Lahore or at Dthli ; tlie former ih niore central for the Punjab alone, the 
latter for the North West Provinces uiul the Punjab taken together; only' this must be 
remembered, that a University at Dvhli could iinmediatuly exercise its examining and 
literary functions for the Punjab and Noilli-We!*t Pi-ovinees conjoined, and migln possibly 
at no very remote period exorcise also a teach in-j ( profe»sioual ) tunction ; whereas neither 
of these two latter objects would be attained at Lahore. 


In the event of tlie selection of Lahore : 

(1.) The literary function of the University should be abandoned, and a Literary or 
Translati(»n Committee distinct Imrn the Univcisiiy should be created; such portion ol' the 
subscribed fund heius devoted to tlic purpose as shall seem fit to his Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Pi^njab. 

(2.) The teaching function of the University siiall also he abandoned, the funds being 
generally appiopriatcd to improve the existing lulucaiioiial lu'»titutiuns at Lahore, and to 
found ni k\. Whatevei suhseriptions shall be collected in Dehli and the vicinity, and such 
other part of the fund elsewhere subsciibed, as shall >erm fit to his Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor, should be applied to improve the College and Educational Department of that 
city, and of such other populous cities of the Punjab as his Honor the Lieutenant Governor 
shall think fit. 


14 . Lastly, the Supreme Government should be tirgently solicited to place the Colleges 
and zila schools of the Punjab on tlu; same fooling as ihose of the North West Provinces 
and Bengal. 

I have, &c. 

Deldi, 26 Alnrch 18 ( 56 . (signed^ Pujare Lai, 

ISccrelary of the Dehli Society. 


The coUegM uid itle 
w^oolt in the PuaJeb 
should be placed on 
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W'eit Provinces and 
Bengal. 


Extract from the Speech of hlr. Seton-Karr, Vice Chai.ci Jlor of the Calcnllu University, 

dated 27 February 1868. 

“ Anothpr event of importance in the annals of the University for this year, was the 
receipt of a letter irom a member of the Senate who takes a warm interest in native* educa- 
tion. That letter contained two proposals. One piopuiiial was to the eflcct that this 
University should have jiower to grant honorary degrees for Oriental scholarship to tieserving 
candidates; the Syndicate found that n similar proposal had bten received from the late 
Bishop Cotton about five ycuis ago, and looking to the companilivciy short time which a 
space of five years is in the history of the University, the Syudicaie did not consider it 
advisable to entertain that proposilion. They al-o thought that the time was hardly come 
when a purely hon*orary degree, granted by such a young institution as this University, 
would be highly afipreciated in India. The second proposal was to the eflcct that this 
University should be peruiiltcd to afliliute colleges and institutions in which true science, 
true history, and true metaphysics were taught through the niodium of Oriental tongues. 
But lhi» proposal the Syndicate did not think fit to accede to, though it was backed by much 
reason and earnestness on the part of the prop.iscr. There is, however, much in the proposal 
wbichhas my sympathy and coitoerrencc ; out J. think thnt the objectof the writer may perhaps 
be attainable by other means. In truth it appears to me that the present number of candi- 
dates is so vast, the uea of our affiliated institutions is so extensive, and the success of this 
University is so decided, that 1 think the time is coming, if, indeed it has not actually 
arrived, when the question of a fourth Univeisity to be establislied in soige of the fair cities 
of Upper India, must be fairly taken in hand, and fairly looked in the face. (Applause). At 
sock an University'it would be more possible to call into existence, and to affiliallb when in 
fxisteqciei colleges in which true science and true metaphysics might perhaps be taught 
^irongk mtdium of Oriental tongues. It would there be more easy to foster them than 
k ^boid^lid'lu tbe case of an University where a high value is obviously set on groat attain- 
ments ia i&^lish. Other questidns, some poliUccd. some social, and some, perhaps, even 
kDahcisl,'Wdald have to be considered in ine ei^bliid^ment.of such an insututioii. . But 
'wli^ir'^:,rem(uhb'er, as ! have reason to do, that the establishment of* a fourth University 
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Bc6olutions passed (after discus&ion) at a General Meting of ihoBe mtei*6sted in 
tl»e promotion of the ohjocts of tlie University, held at the Lawrence Hall on 
12lliMan*h 1808. 


PRESENT : 


The HoiioumMe Sir Donald \[cLc'od,K.c.s.i.^ 

C.B. 

Lieutenant Colonel II. W. 11. Coxr, Commis- 
sioner Lahore Di\isio'i, 

Rllja llurbans Sin|j:li. 

C. U. Aitdnson, Esq., r.s. 

Nawab Nawazish All Kininl 
T. II. Thornton, Esq., Secretary to Govi-rn- 
uient Piiiijob. 

Diwdn Baijnalh. 

Captain U. W. R. Holniyd, Director Public 
litstrucfioii. 

Ohuiam Mahbub Siihliani. 

Doctor G. W. Lt;itner, Principal I-,uhore 
College. 

Diwan llatan Chand. 

The VakiU of their Iligbnei^ses the Maiui 
of Jheciid, Nabhd, and Faiidkot. 


Doctor A. Ncih 

Binds Cliaranjit Singb^ Kesra Singli^ and 
Mihan Singh. 

Lieutenant U. P. Nisbet. 

Rai Mdl Singh. 

Reverend G. Clarko. 

Pundit Rdiihd Kishan. 

Lepol Griflkii, E«q., c.s. 

Babii Nobin ClMudar. 

G. Ilyall, Esq, 

Faqir Sliamsuddin, 

Colonel NurnddiJi. 

Faqir Jamdluddin. 

Hafizuddtn. 

Shtkh Sande Klma^ See. 
aja of Patialf'i, Nawiib of Bbuwctlpore, Rdjas 


The Vakil of bis IfighneKs the Mahiiiaja of Juiiiinoo, absent from sickness, but repre- 
sented lyy the Vakil ot Faridkot. 


Resolutions. 

(1.) That a University should be projiosed exclusively for the Punjab. 

(2.) That it should be at Lahore. 

(3.) That it should be a teaching body a:« well as an examining body. 

(4.) That the Governing Body consist of — 

1. Chancellor (ilie Lieut. Governor). 

2. Vice Chancellor. 

3. A Council of Senate c omposed of — 

(i.) Members appoinietl by the Chancellor on the ground of being large 
bcMiefactors, 

(ii.) Original promoters of the University. 

(iii.) A certain number of ex-fyfficio ineinbers. 

(iv.) Ciradmetrs of and above the degree of M.A., subject to the veto of the 
Chancellor. 

(v.) Representatives appointed by independent chiefs who have subscribed, 
or may liberally sjubscribe, to the movenieut. 

(6.) That the University lake up the teaching of the student's from the point at which the 
Governtueut Colleges leave olf. 

(fi.) That the instruction! in tlic, University be on the professorial system. 


RudOLurioNS passed at u General Meeting held at the Lawrence Hall on the 

231 d March 1808. 


Xiw) ^liat education be conveyed, as far as possible, through the medium of the vernacular. 

(2.) That while the highest liionours of the University be reserved for those wlio attain 
the highest form of education, which it is admitted can only at present be attained by those 
a thorough knowledge of English, the Uoivereity shall also recogmae uiKt 
nonoar littrfWy ttferii ami learning, in the case of those uttacquainted with , the EugUr^h 
languagep^ 



Mii^MAi3iY a Meeting held :jat tlia Lavhrcnce 

Hall, 4>a ike 25ih May I 80e, 


PeSSBNT : 


The H^motirabte Sir I>o»ald F. McLeod, c.b 

Rdja Harbans Singli. 

Mawdb Naw^zish Ali Khan. 

Diwdn Adjudbta Pmeh&d. 

Shekh Gulkm Subh&ni. 

Bbai Nandgop&l. 

Bbai Kosra Singh. 

Bhiii M ihan Singh. 

Ahmnd Ali Khdn, Muhdni. 

Nawdb Abdul Majid Khan. 

Sardar Jamal Singh. 

Koer Dowa Singh. 

Diwan Baijnutli. 

Diw&n Rattan Ciiund. 

Fuqir Siiatnstuldjn. 

Siwiin Siiankainalli. 

Pundit Riidha Ktisiiii. 

Hm Mill Sincrh. 

Pundit Doodutt Pra-^ud. 

Miar Siiooda«i. 

Jahhngir Khkn, Mnll/Liti. 

Q&ijiin Alt Khan. 

Ahntad Ykv Kluni. 

Colcntd Nuiuddin. 

Fagir Mrrkjuddin. 

Alota Singh^ Sardur Rah^diir. 

Misr Rtlitidas. 

Faqir Kutniuddln. 

Faqir Hartziiddin. 

Bakhslti Kanhyahn. 

Koer li.ikhslii.sli 


K..C.S.1., Lieutenant Governor, PreeSdin^. 

Koer Narayan Singh. 

Syad Raza Sh&h. 

Shekh Saridhe. Khdn. 

Maddi Mill. 

Hurjus Rui. 

Phagufi Mul. 

Mnnfiihi Muhammad Azitu. 

Duni Chand, Vaqil. 

Biickli KuKiruddin- 
MiJtishi Marsukh Rai. 

Syad Annul Ali Shah. 

Pundit Munpliul. 

Mahainrnnd Barkat Ali Kh&n, Tahsltdar. 
Balm Nobinchaudra Rai. 

I'he Vakils of’ — 

The MuhAriija of Kashniir. 

1’lie Nawab of liuhavvalpore. 

The Raja of l^iridkof. 

R. il. I'gorton, Esq., Financial Commis* 
sinner. 

Lieut (‘inn t Colonel II. W. H. Coxe, Com- 
missioner of Lahore. 

T. 11. Thornton, Esq., Secrctiiry to Govern- 
ment. 

Lieutenant Colonel G. Hutchinson. 

Doctor G. W. Lentner. 

Doctor J. L. Siewart. 

Doctor A. C. C. Dellenzy. 

G. J. Ryall, Es(|. 

Captain A. S. Hoy land. 


A draft letter by the Secretary to Goveriiincnt Punjab, proposing the establishment of 
a Viii 'orsity at Lahore, in terms based on the resolutions of previou-^ meetings, having been 
laid before the meeting — 


Thf letter was approved of, subject to (he following ameiiilmc nts : — 

1. That, inasmach as the funds at the di'^posal of the University would not at pre-seiit 
suffice to defray the cost of a collegiate department, power siiould he given to tin* governing 
boily of the University to expend funds in increasing the resources of the existing Govern- 
ment colleges, provided ihe system of those colleges was modified so as to harmonise wdth 
the principles of the University, and that a clause to that effect he inserted in the lattf^r. 

2. That a clause should be inserted giving the Chancellor power to nominate as 
members of the governing body persons ** distinguished for attainments in literature and 
science.” 


3. That a clause be added making ** original treatises in Oritmal tongues on subjects of 
importance” eligible for rewards. • 

4^ That a clau.se be aoded directing that provision be made for duly recognising 
and honouring proficiency in* English, though uncombined with proficiency in Arabic or 
Sanskrit.” 
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STATEMENT of OoNXaiBtJTiOMS in Donations and Annual Subsonptitms, i^onnMd ^nd reoMToi on 

account of the Lahoub Ukitebaitt. 


Luh^e, 27 Jfny 1868« 
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T^aoo 

11^ 



«Fw aoviBee. 






















|ll«AXBXiim« in Pdtm^pnt aod Aimoal Swl»oripfion$» pfoiiu««d and roeeiiracl, ke.~-e(mtimed. 



«v OOKORS 

Am 


Promiaeda 

RaUap. 

staiDM. 

* 

No. 


Dona- 

Annual 

BubeeriptioD. 

Dona- 

Diina- 

Annual 

HEMARKS. 


eOBBCRIBERS. 


tion. 

Snbaerip- 

tioD. 

For 

ieo6-««. 

For 

1866-67. 

Total. 

tion. 

tion. 

Subeerip* 

tiun. 

V 

1, 

2. 


a. 

4. 

5. 

6a 

7. 

8. 

9. 

lOa 

n. 




Bf. 

Jit. 

«*• 

Rt. 

Rt. 

Rt. 

Jit. 

Rt. 



Brought forward •* - 


169,750 

9,790 

5,000 

3,900 

8,200 

79,200 

80,550 

2,740 


27 

RAju Digbijo Siflgh of Oudo - 


500 


- 

- 

- 

- 

AOO 

- 


28 

Sardar SbaouiGr Singli* SBnd6w41i& 


250 

125 

- 

- 

- 

260 

- 

125 

Duo from 1865-67. 

29 

R4j& Sir SuMbdial, 


- 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

- ditto. 

80 

Sardar Loll Singh^ Kaleanwala 


225 

112 

- 

112 

112 

225 

- 

- 


.31 

SArd4r Bhaga*4n Singh, Auiritiur 


2UU 

100 

- 

- 

* 

- 

200 

100 


32 

Diwdn Ajudhift Parsdd, Lahore * 


210 

105 

- 

76 

75 

210 

- 

30* 

•For I3«6*e7. 

33 

Nawab Ra4dat Ali Khan of Dajana 


160 

- 

- 

- 

- 

150 

- 



34 

Bandit Mauphul * 


400 

- 

- 

- 

- 

150 

250 

- 


35 

Agha Kalb Abirl, Amritiur • 


200 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

200 

* 60 


30 

SlirhU (ihulum Mnhhub Sahhnoi^ 
l.ahoi-e . * - • - 

108 

00 

- 


- 

16S 


(K) 

Doe from 1866-67. 

37 

RdoMul Singh, - Lahore - 


150 

50 

- 

100* 

100 

150 

- 

- 

1*50 for 1866-67. 

\^50 iiu* 1867-68 in advance. 

.38 

Diw4n Rdtaa Chand, ditto • 


140 

60 

- 

- 

- 

140 

- 

60* 

•From lb6C-67. 

an 

Uiu» Hardial, - AmritMi*- - 


125 

20 

- 

- 

- 

125 


20 

- ditto. 

40 

Kae Diiiii Chand - ditt<» 


125 

20 

- 

- 

« 

125 

- 

20 

- ditto. 

41 

Khan hiohatiu'd Shah, ditto « 


i:>6 

20 


- 

- 

125 

- 

20 

- ditto. 

42 

Pandit Kadlmhriiihii, Lnhou » 


100 

24 

- 

24 

24 

100 

- 

- 


43 

Say.id K.r.ui Ali, Gurdaapur - 

- 

100 

50 

- 

- 

- 

100 

- 

50 


44 

Sayad I'aixol HaRan, Eatrn Assistant 
C<'»n'i»issioii«r Jhung - - - 

100 

50 

- 

- 

1 

- 

100 

50 


45 

MiihaiiimMfl Ali Khan, Lahore 

- 

100 

30 

- 

OO* 

^ 00 

JUO 

- 

" 

r*30 for 1866-67. 

1 «30 for 1 867-66 in advance. 

40 

Munhhi Haraukh Rde, ditto - 

- 

100 

00 

- 

60 

60 

100 

- 

- 

! 

47 

hluhitnimad Juii, Amriuiir 

- 

100 

20 

- 

« 

- 

100 

- 

20 

Due from 1866-67. 

48 

Sard ii I)i4l Singh, Majithla - 

- 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

- 


49 

Muhiunniud Shah Sadiir Dahudar, 
liiihore •••■.» 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 


- 


50 

B&bii Shamd Gmrn, Lahore - 

- 

100 

- 

- 

1 

1 

100 

- 

- 

■ 

51 

Rhai Charanjit Singh, ditto - 

- 

90 

33 

* 

33 

33 

90 

- 

- 


52 

Fakir Zahuraddin, Lahore 

- 

84 

- 

- 

- 

- 

84 

- 

- 


53 

Muushi Suhanlal, Extra Aasiatant 
Coinmimhkncr, MuaafFargarh 

75 

25 



• 

- 

75 

26* 

*Due from 1866-67. 

54 

Dhdi Nandgopal - - - 

- 

00 

a 23 

- 

- 

- 

66 

- 

23* 

* - ditto* 

55 

Sardar Gulab Singh. Bhagowalia 

- 

61 

12 

- 

- 

1 

61 

- 

(2 

- ditto. 

56 

Nawab Abdul Majid Khan, Lahore 

- 

00 

30 

- 

SO 

30 

60 

- 

- 


57 

Mata Bisgli, Sardir Bahddar, 
Lahore ----- 

60 

20 

I 

- 

- 

60 


20 

Fii»m 1866-67. 

58 

Nawah Jaldliiddio Khan of Mamdot 

50 

24 

- 

24 

• 

24 

50 

- 

- 


59 

Shahaluld Ali Ahmad* Lahore 

- 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

- 

- 


60 

Fakir Shamirnddfii Khai^ ditto 

- 

50 

24 


24 

24 

50 

- 

- 


61 

BdbA Mobin C^t^a^ra ditto 

- 

50 

25 

- 

25 

25 

60 


- 

• 


‘eWirt’‘le^iwifd' -• * Rg, 

104b314 

11^012 

5 , 000 ’ 

8*767 

8*767 

62*339 

81,975 

3,475 

1 


397. 22 3 















NAMB8 or DONOSB 

Awn 

. Promifed, 



.A'” . - ■ ■ ; - 

No. 


MH 

Suhocripdoii, 

Dona* 

tiOB. 

tioiu 

Anaiial 

' " ' -asMAaKa' ' > 


SUfiaCRTBGE$« 

Bj 



Total. 

Suhaerrip^ 

tion. 

1. 

2. 

3. 


m 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 



Rs. 

iZff. 

Rt. 

R». 

Ri. 

Ri. 

Rs, 

R». 



Brought forward • « * 

I,64,3H 

11,012 

6,000 

3,767 

8,767 

83,339 

81,975 

3,475 



Datb&r Sahib, Ainiitaar 

61 

12 

- 


- 

51 

- 

18 

Due iroiiv 1968*67. 

63 

Akal Buogu, • ditto 

51 

25 

- 


- 

51 

- * 

86 

• d'iUD. 

CU 

SiirrliW hlangal Singh, lldnigarhin, 
Ainritiar • - - . - 

60 

50 


- 

- 

60 

- 

50 

• ditto. 

65 

Pond 8ingh, Said&r Bahuilar, Am* 
rittar ----- 

50 

50 

- 

- 

- 

50 


50 

- ditto. 

66 

PiwJtn Ainar Nath, -> Lahore 

60 

25 

- 

25 

25 

50 

- 

- 


67 

Diwiin Shankar Nath, ditto • 

50 

24 

- 

18 

18 

50 

- 

’ c 

For 1860-87. 

66 

Koer Niratijun Nath, - ditto • 

50 

24 

- 

18 

18 

50 

- 

6 

- ditto. 

69 

Rbi Kunhia Lai, - ditto • 

50 

24 

24 

24 

48 



- 


70 

Sayad Razd Sbiili, - ditto - 

51 

15 

- 

15 

15 

61 

- 

- 


71 

Udi M»r Giun Chatid, AuiriCzar 

50 

12 


- 

- 

60 

*- 

12 

From 1363-37. 

79 

L:iia Sitii Rdm, • ditto 

hi 

12 

- 

- 

- 

50 

- 

12 

- ditto. 

73 

Kner Dcwu Singh, Lahore • • 

50 

12 

- 

- 

- 


50 

12 

- ditto. 

74 

Laid Anur Chand, Amritbar « 

50 

15 

• 

- 

- 

50 

- 

15 

- ditto. 

75 

Mathra DiUhi late Cauimandant, Am- 
ritsar . - • - - 

50 

12 

- 

- 

- 

50 

- 

12 

• ditto. 

76 

Lala Diiryana ilful, Arniitw 

51 

0 

- 

- 

- 

5) 

- 

6 

• ditto. 

77 

llai Bubu Mohan Ldl, ditto « * 

51 


- 

- 

- 

51 

- 

- 


78 

ATuudhi Jaiahi Rum, (.ahore - 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

• 

- 


79 

J/rila Gdgar Mai, • Amritsar 

51 

- 

- 

- 

- 

51 

- 

- 


90 

Bhai Pardiiiuan Singh, ditto - 

50 

- 

• 


- 

- 

50 

- 


81 

Miiliant Branihhuta, - ditto - 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

- 

- 


82 

Saiddr Jliundu Singh, Butdlia, Goj< 
ranwala - - - - - 

50 

1 

- 

- 

- 

50 


* 


83 

S-irdar Sarup Singh, Mai war, Ldhore 

50 

1 

- 

- " 

- 

50 

- 

- 


64 

Bhat Kalian Singh, Amritsar - 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

- 

- 


85 

Lula Panna Lah ‘ * ditto - 

51 


- 

- 

- 

51 

- 

- 


86 

MLr Sheudaii, Lahore - - - 

45 

-• 

- 

- 

« 

45 

- 

- 


87 

Sardar Jaasft Singh, Aniritaar 

41 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

- 


88 

Sardnr Uarcharn Dnss, ditto - 

40 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

20 

Due from 1888-67. 

m 

Slickh Ghuidm Hawao, ditto - 

31 

20 

- 

- 

- 

31 

- 

20 

- ditto. 


Fakir Juniltiddin, - Lahore - 

30 

10 

ft • 

10 

10 

80 

- 

- 


01 I 

Koer Bakhshish Singh, • ditto - 

36 

18 

- 

- 

- 

‘ - 

36 

18 

• 

• ditto. 

92 

Shekh' Firozuddhw - - ditto - 

31 

- 

• 

- 

- 

81 

- 

■ 


93 

Bbai Keara Singh, • - ditto • 

30 

15 

- 

15 

15 

30 

- 

■ 


94 

Ahmad Yar Khii]t« MitHani, ditto - 

98 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

- 

■ 


95 

* 

Sardar Jaimil Sfogh, KhvtsuU - 

1 

- 

26 a 

- 

- 

- 

mm 

- 

D 

Duefium 1886-67. 

96 

Sordur Fati^ Ringh, Tbaraji^ja 

25 

- 

- 

- 

1 

m * 

85 



97 

Doctor Rahim Kliaft, • ^ 

95 

r ' 

- ^ 

- 


», 


■ 


98 

* Mtttiahi Muhammad Aitnij • ditto * 

.26 

- 

*- 

- ! 



, 

mm 

" ' 1. " 'ii .• / 


C«rri<;d forward » • • Jfo. ' 

I,8MM 

llyISS 

5»084 ' 

3^892 


89;695l 


1' 

■ ' ' I . 






















names ov DONOEE 

' ' AJfo 

SUBSCRIBERS. 


Brought forwanl • • 

99 Rat Juwahir Mai, Amritoar 

100 Muuahi OupalMhae, Lahore ^ 

101 Bhai Gurdatt Singh, Oulrt, AniriUu 

102 Baba Satlho Singh, Amrittar - 

lO'l Muulvi Alamdai' HuAain, Ijahorc 
104 Colonel Badri Nath . ditto 

100 Lain Buddha Mai, AmritMar • 

100 Uttum Singh, Lahore * 

107 AUiiiad AU Khan, Multani, Lahore 

108 Phaggii Mai • • - ditto 

109 Pundit IhHidatt PraMod ditto 

1 10 Shekh Suiiilhe ICIian • ditto 

1 1 1 Bukh^^i Kanhia Lai • - ditto 

1122 Uhai Mih4n Singh • • ditto 

113 Biiba Atal, Ainritaar 

114 Lala Muddi Shall, L.ihua> 

115 LaU Mela Ham • ditto 
110 Co1o(i*d NMiuddln ditto 

L 1 7 Nai ayd » . ."•uigh .h.nanu, Amritaar 

118 L»la Hu rjaf Rni, Lahore • 

119 l/d-. ' Amritaar - 

120 Lala Shcoiiath - ditto 

181 Suidai iS..luh Singh, ditto 

182 Kavm AU Khan Multani, Lahore 

123 Mean L&>ju * Amritaar -> 

124 Ahdju • - ditto 

125 Bliii TIari Singh - ditto 
180 GangA Biahan • ditto 

127 Fakir Hafiauddin - - Lahore 

128 ShauKsher Singh of MArl ditto 

429 Fakir Koinruddin - • ditto 

130 Cohinel Sikandar Kbao - ditto 

131 Koer Narain Singh - - ditto 

132 nii^i Bhagat Singh, Amritsar - 

133 Jawahir Singh - - ditto 

134 Bbfti KeWa Singh • ditto » 

135 Fakir Aii^ All Shilh; Lahore 

130 DuufOh&iid' - » ditto 

137 UlaBRtttShaU iBBo 

Carried; lamrd <• 4 * JRi, 



Paid op. 


Sttbimptioo. 


Total. 


realldt«2l«-cfoB^ 


Still Due. 



|l,00;558 1 11,572 | 5.024 | 8,997 | 9,021 |S4,2a |62,3n 
2 Z 4 


REMARKS. 


7. 

8* 

9. 

10. 

iZr. 

nt. 

Nr. 

Na. 

8,916 

83,603 

82,217 

3,776 

- 

35 

- 

10 

- 

25 

- 

- 

- 

25 


- 

- 

- 

24 

12 

48 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

- 

1 

20 

- 

- 


10 1 From 1866-67. 


(24 for 160G-67. 

1 34 for 1867-68 iu advance 


10 rroml866-67. 











SxiiTEMS^rT of Contributiona in Bonatiohg find Aoiiud Subiimp^^ xeoeiTed, 


No. 

1. 

NAMES OF DONOBS 

.MO 

SCBSCR1BEK8. 

8. 


Promised 


Paid 

up. 



- REMARKS. 

II- 


jjMjllll 

H 

Subicription. 

pm 

H 

'''Oong. 

tioA. 

9. 

AnAtttl 

flubaorip^ 

tioo. 

10. 

■ 


For 

18G6-67. 

6. 

Totai- 

7. 




R». 

Be. 

7i#. 

12ir. 

St, 


St, 

Be. 



Brought iorward - 

- - 

1,06,658 

n,57S 

5,024 

3,997 

9,021 

84,241 

62,311 

3,836 


188 

Lala Hok&ri Mai, Lahore 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ID 


- 


139 

Lala Chain Kai, Amritaar 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 


140 

Koor Thukar Singh, Lahore - 

- 

7 

- 

- 



7 

- 

- 


141 

Fakir Merajuddin - ditto - 

- 

7 


- 

- 


7 

- 

- 


142 

Jahangir Khan Multani, Lahore 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 


143 

Lala BAdd Mai - - ditto 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

• 

144 

Munahi Umardin - - ditto 

- 

6 

• - 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 


145 

Diw4n Biahuu Singh « ditto 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 


146 

Suhscriptloaa from the Ludhiana 












Diatrict - - - - 

• 

- 

1,701 

— 

1,701 

L701 

— 





147 

SultacriptioiM from the Gurdaspur 










Detail not given ; money re- 
ceived from the Deputy 


Gutrict • - - - 

■ 

3,1 2b 

416 

- 

416 

418 

3,128 

— 

- 


Cotnroiationem- of tliesr 













Districts. 

148 

Donations from tho Rawalpindi Dis- 












trict - - - - 

• 

229 

- 


•* 

• 

229 



J 



Tota I, - - 

Rm, 

l,69,9fM 

13,691 

5,024 

C,1J6 

) 1,141 

87,663 

82,311 

3,629 



A B S T R A C T. 

Us. 

Amount of Donations and Subscriptions already received - - 9R|794 

Deduct — 

. Amount expended by the origjirial committee fonned for promoting tho 

objects of the University - 12,689 

Balance available for investment - -- -- -- - 86,206 • 

Further donations promised - 82,81 !• 

Total for investment - - - JfZg. 1,68«616 

Annual subscriptions promised Rs» 18,691 















" V|pr«ai»\^w ^ Secfej|^;4ii Government of India, to the S^retavy to 

... the OevernineAt of Punjab. 


. . Sir, . , ft'' Simla, 19 September IBa8« 

1 Aik di^rected' to aoknowledg[;e the reeeif>t of your letter. No. 235, dated die 27tb May 
^ , Seat, with iu enclosures, relative to a proposHl for the establishment of a Univeretty at 
X^ahore. 


. 2. It is stated that' the educational officers in the Punjab are of opinion that the system 
ofilie Calcutta University is not adapted to the requirements of the Punjjib, because it does 
not attach sufficient importance to the vernaculars, but regards English too exclusively as 
the chanp.el through which higher iiistruction should be conveyed. This view is alleged to 
be unnalatable to the educated classes of the Punjab, and a strong desire is sa d to exist 
that torrp should be a separate (>iiiversity for the Punjab and its dependencies, constituted 
on principles more in harmony with the wishes of the people. 

d. With this view a sum of OH, 794 rii|:>ees appears to have been already collected towards 
the formation of an endowment fund, and dormtiou^^ to the amount of 82,311 rupees to have 
been promised. It is also expected that annual siibscnptions, amounting lo 13,U01 rupees, 
will be forthcoming. In fact, the laeutetiarit Governor feels assured that, should a University 
be estal^hshed at Lahore, it wdl have an tneotue from private sources of about 21,000 rupees 
a year, derivable frdln subscriptions and interest on invi sted c apital, llis Honor, therefore, 
solicits thiit ail equivalent giant-iii-uid may bo tdlt>wed from the Imperial revenues, and t'mt 
the institution may be assisted with grants of availfible waste hinds. 

4. The special objects of the prf*j>osod University are to afford encouragement to the 
enlightened study of Oriental Um”uag« s and liti^rature, the improvement and cxtensiori of 
the vernacular literal ure of ilie Punjab, and the difiii-ion of wcstcM-ii knowledge tiinm^h the 
medium of the vernaculars. And the princ'pal naasiiies proposed for the attainmeut of 
these objects are the following: — 

« The establishment of fellowships and scholarships, tenable hy persons undertaking 

to devote themselves to the piirsuii of literature and science. 

The bestowal of rewards for good vernacular translations ami compilations from 
European standard works, for original treatises in Oriental lani^tiages on subjects of 
importance, and for works or compositions distinguished by excellence of style. 

The establishment of a collegiate department in connei'tioii with the University, or 
the grant of pecuniary assistance to other colleges conducted on a system conformable 
with the principles ol the University. 

3. As regards the conferment of degrees, it is proposed to make a thorough acquaintance 
with the vernacular an indispensable condition lor Mbtainiiig any degieo, fellowship, or otlier 
honour. Frovisitin is at the same time to be made tor 'iliily* rec</gnisiiig and honouring 
proficiency in English unaccompanied by a knowledge of the Oriental languages. 

6. His Excellency the Governor General in Council is of opinion that the general prin- 
ciples on which these pr-iposiils an*, based arc sound, 'fhe Guvernment ought to aim at 
giving to the people of India education in science and in all hraiiciu s of true knowledge 
through the medium of their own vernacular languages; and us the bc-^t means of improving 
those languages, and for other weighty reasons, the Govenniicnt ought to atford every prac- 
ticable encouiagement to th«i study ol‘ the classical languages of the east. Indeed, it seems 
to his ExcelKncy in Council impossible to suppose that tiie people of this country can ever 
be educated except through the medium of iheir own languages. 

7. The system of the Calcutta University i.-; in some dijgioc founded on the assumption • 
that true knowledge, in its higher branc-hes, can only be imparted lo the people of India 
thrOugh the English language, and that the only litcratun* that has any real value is that 
of Europe. But both these assumptions are open to question. Tlie {Wseiit difficulty of 
conveying seieniific iruih through the vernacular languages of India is indisputable, but 
there is no reason to doubt that lids difficultv may be gradually overcome. In Bengal, so 
far as she power of the language jto c*x press seieiitific ideas wit.li precision is concerned, this 
difficulty has been to a great extent oveicoine already. Within the last 30 years the 
Bengailee language has undergone such a process of improvement and expansion that, in 
the opinion of those best able to pronounce a correct judgment in the matter, it can now 

^ without difficulty be made the instrument of conveying knowledge, and the vehicle of 
accurate thought and abstract ideas. 

B* For these reasons the Governor General in Council thinks that the present movement 
in the Furjjah is one which deserves the sympathy and ttie substantial help of the Govern* 
ment of India, It remains, however, to be considered whether the establishment of a 
UniviMity Lahore is exactly what is wanted to meet the wishes of the people, and to 

salis^ the requirements of the Province, ^ 

■ ' ‘ 

■pt. It from tfae P>i>evs rabmUted widi. your latter, tbat the estebliahinetit of a 

May m the dmi iaabukee has been jpropoMd oo the grounds of 
3 A. .eeonoay 


4 







«canoi»y alone ; 4!iikd« i£ . , . 

Ihe Govemcur .Oeii^rtititi:GoimeU it 


Punjab Oovernioent Socfa ft .]M)dy would be.€ftlled« aoc^^i|df?.^«lbe'^ft»ei^^ 
monly adopted ib Engiltiid aiid'ip ti^ia^ ft ocdlegeMd no^ % eei^ to be 

in the Punjab -an almost inexbftusiible supply of thateriail which i^u^ee to be t0«ght» but 
at present a small stipply of material tr^qatring to be examined f whilCi tbei^^fe, bia 
J^eliency'liT Counvil admits the propriety ot’>Blttbl?shing.a te^hing institution at LabOfe* 
be is iheii^d to think that there is nothing in the circumstances of the province to justify 
tbe estabiisbincnt of a University simply for the cxammation of stodenls. 


10. There are only two Government colleges in the Punjab^ those of Lahore and Delhi; 
and> judging from the last report, they contain only 31 students. The number of candidates, 
for tfie first arts examination a^t the Session of lBec-O? use 17, and the number that 

C ss« d was only four. There is nothing in this disparaging to the Punjab colleges* Tlley 
ve made as good progress, con^ideiing the short lime mey have been in exieifnce, as 
similar institutions elsewhere. Still, the fact seems clear that education in its higher 
branches has ns yet niade coinparatively little progiess in that province; and hia'SxGellency 
in Council considers that, uncicr such circunislances, it is premature to think of establistdng 
a University at Lahore. 


11. Besides, the scheme under consideration amounts to a proposal that the Punjab 
Educational Department shall be allowed to test the success of its own labours, instead of 
having it tested by an external body. His Excellency in (.Council thinks such on arran^e- 
meiit to be very objectionahh*. It is cssentiid that the results arrived at in the Punjab 
colleges should be tested by an external body, and that tlie Lahore teachers should not 
become judges in tiieir own cause. If it were possible to establish at Lahore an exatnining 
body, not only for the Punjab, but for the numerous coHeges and superior schools in the 
North Western Pr<winces, Oiidh,and the Central Provinces^ these ohjections would be less 
serious* But there are many obvious obstacles towanls the adoption of such a course. 


12. It is much to be regretted that tbe subsciibers who have furnished the funds have 
for 'the most part stipulated that they should be applied to a jmicly Punjab University ; 

for tlierc is no part of India in which a University, conducted on 
principles similar to those on which ilie present proposal is based, 
would have so good a prospect of success as in the North Western 
Provincts. It will be seen from the enclosed copy of a correspond- 
ence between tbe Government of India and the Allyghur Society, 
that a movement very similar, if not identical, in all essential respects 
to this movement in ihe Punjab, has bi en going on also in the North 
Western Provinces. It has-been entirely spontaneous, and in no way 
encouraged by official action. 


From Biitisli Indian Association, Mortli 
Western Provinces, dated Ist August lfl(»7. 

To British Indian Association, Northwestern 
Provinces, No. 4217, dated f>th Sept. in07. 

From British Indian Association, North 
WcBtem Provinces, dated 12th October iaC7. 

To British IndianAssociation, North W^estem 
Provinces, No. 784, dated 29th Nov. 1807. 


13. His Excellency the Governor General in Council believes that tbe demand fora 
University in Northern India must befi)rc long be admitted. It is no doubt |K)8sible that, 
notwithstanding the late refusal of the Caiculta University to alter its system of examina* 
tion to suit the requirements of tbe Upper Provinces, it might leconsider its determination 
if asked fo do so by the Government. But it e(»oins inexpedient to persuade the Calcutta 
University by official influence to depart from a system whicli it believes to be right, and 
which, it cannot be denied, has been followed, in regard to Bengal at least, with signal 
success* 



mTr:. 


14. Under these circurast.inces it would probably be ft better plan to establish a new 
Univerijiity for the whole oi' Northcru India, including the North Western Provincei^ the 
Punjab, Oudh, and (he Oordoo and Hindre speaking dintriets of the Central Provinces. 
No doubt the objections above specified to an exaiuiaing [Jniversily at Lahore will apply 
to some extent to the present proposition. The incatis of finding a thoroughly competent 
t body of independent examiners will be great. But this difficulty is one which it is reason*’ 
able to believe will go on constantly diminishing, and will in course of time be- entirely 
surmounted. 

16. As regards the jjecuniary aid which is applied for in your letter under acknowledg- 
ment, his Excellency in Council is quite willing to sanction a g^nt-in-aid, e^quivulent to 
the annual income of 21,000 rupees expected from private sources, but with this conditiaii, 
that instead of expending tbe funds in estiiblisliing a Unflrersity or examining* body, they 
shall be expended on the extension und improvement of the existing Labors Got'einQieii^ 
college, on the principles advocated by the Punjab Government. Ths addftibn. oil 
4S,ooo rupees a year to ths stun now allowed to that college would be suffitcieiit to malte 
’ it one of the most important educational institutions in India, and it weiftd jp^e to^ lbs 
} Pinijidh Government the means of carrying out its views as fully, indeed i:aore..fttlly, 
it oQ^ld do, if tbe proposals were sanctioned in their present form,. iKii 
; to mafce^any gipnt of waste lands as proposed in your letter nndsf |M^> . ' ^ 

V IHL X an||,f>;the,«ome time directed to inform the Ibeetea^^ Goeembr. idiiid Gotten^ 
mbnt df Iiftailt brill he ready to sanction the establishnseot efn nolle 
of Northern India, in accbrdance with the princi|de8 now ad.vncate4» ^and . to 
his IJiQomr bimseif in cbm manieauoa with, the Xienttnimt 

. ’Westet!n.i «ldaln!ow#'atotQnba:•|p^tt,1li|f^ 
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jaoiWdl -BlIiidiM Ifvlereit^ 

Mra-'ibonnigbfy 

«fa^ ibcHdd -be adopted. ^ * 

' 'iS; 'G«neiii|} m.'G^iiooH <MWeun In hU Honor's ackooTvIed^p^snts ^or tim 

nBubiSjoent dmatlonci giviea 'by c}Mbl4i> nobles, anb other influential native -jg^nltlemen 
f^e Improvement - of ttie ediicatk>nal system in the Punjab, ami in bis 
jtn^ i^.the servicea rendered by tbe several officers of Oovernment in promoting the mote- 
'itaetit. 

1 have, &C. 

(signed) B. C. Bajfhy, 

Secretary to tbe Oovernment of India. 


(No. 669.) 


Cqtpy of the correspondence forwarded to Ike Government of the North Western 
Provinces. 


(signed) B. C. Baylet/, 

Secretary to tbe Government of India. 


« 


(General Department. — No. 4«fl.) 

From T. IT. Thornton, Esq., Secretary to Government, Punjab, and i's Dependencies, to 
B. C. BayXey, Esq., Secretary to Government of India, Home Department. 


Sir, Lahore, 12 November 18GR. 

1 HATB received and laid -before the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor your Desjiatcli, 
No. 56B, dat(>d 19th September, communicating the rcqrly of the Supreme Government to 
the proposals snlimitted in iny letter. No. 235, of 19ih May, for the cstibUshuient of a 
University at Lahore. 

2. His Honor is gratifiecl to learn that lita Excellency the Viceroy in Council is pleased 
to approve of the tieneral principles upon which the above propos.ds are based, and that 
fais Excellency regard»< I be present nioxement in the Ptinjali, in the matter of edneutioq, 
as deservinjr of sympathy and substantial help; and his fiunor desires me lo express, oti 
behalf of himself and many others interest! d in this important suhjccl, his cordial "thauks 
for the lihertil ofler of the Supreme Government to contribute a graut-in-aid, equal to tlie 
tuniuftl income «jf 21,000 rupees, expected to be raised from private sources, towards the 
extension and iiiiprovemeiit of the existing Lahore Govemineut Ctdlege, on the principles 
udvocated by this Goverumetit. 


3. But bis Honor will not conceal from the Supreme Government, that in withholding 
its sanction to what was in fact the substantive projtosul of this Government, viz.., the 
establishment of a University at L-ahoie, with power to confer di'grees after examination, 
and thus regulate the educutionai system of the province, it has seriously impaired the 
value of the liberal cuucessions made ; indeed, liis Honor feurs that Um refusal of a 
University will, if insisted upon, practically bring to an end the cdue.alio'nal movement which 
has sprung up amongst the leading members ot the aristocracy and gentry of the Punjab. 

4. The basis on which this movement has been founded, his Honor desires me to stale 

IB the desire on their part to be allowed some really effective share in directing the progress , 
df ' education, and in regulating tlie constitution and aiuTS of educational institutions in this 
■province, with a view'to impart to them a more national and popular character than they 
consider the existing institutions, as a rule, to possess. 


6. -By far the greater part of the subscriptions and donations collected with a view to 
attainment ui this end, have been derived from the native chiefs having political rela* 
i^ons wcth^thiS'Government; aad«it is oertaiu that, if matters take a course which they 
j^rova, further assisliaiKse may be looked for from them n^ien urgently called for. With 
bxceptioo, however,. of the Maharaja of Jamm6, the Baja of 'Kapdrthalla, and a few 
dfnaiter contributors, these have declined to make over the principal of the sums contributed, 
by them; but have promised to invent them ns a separate fund, the interest of which is to 
pmdje over, at their discretion, fur tlie object in view, thus indicatiug a resolve . on their 
tetein'in thdur own hands the power of materially influencing the resolutions from 
adopts They' have evinced, in an uniaistakable manner, their disapproval 
^ DefiU'ii* the head quarters oT the proposed University ; and the universal feeling 
hiboiigfiiJlbejijb vrho have taken am active interest in the matter is, that the seat of Govern- 
tipMii M*ilMhova, is the only place where it can be appropriately 

. the. '4ietricU .more, eapsoiany.ooanfipted with it, haye.'brea 

lijn^S^'inhi^Wli^'mkewarm in the m But tins ia hot to !he wondered at. The 

^ ^ 3 AH , movement 
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naturally tnali^ » sensitive. ' i&till the 'ia^t e6lmiittn.f<^t<i^t’': , ,. 

luiapcjatieii f^..:||^>.|i^stt6uoii of 4iteratare and aeieoce, mdiaatetii^:itws«^fc]i|^w 
mrti ■ccinraUatof^ sptrii ftdo{)^d by tlie jkadem of fbu); movement, H,^as^i» 
eUid tfae.'JLifuiroaDt Governor has no doubt that, if tbia o6uii»e;be pMunie 
on, Dehii.wiil bereafter iaite that effective, if not foretnodit, altare $n the' 'd^lidiki^Nd^^ 
proceed mga. of the Univeraity,' if ever establish^, to wbi^ it hae ao g04>id^':icdi|jN|l>^J^^ 
trbich it ie so well cateulated to fulfil. . ‘ ‘ 



7. But a hatever 'may he the feelings entertained id regard to-tbe locality -fli 
proposed University should be eBtai>lished, the objections felt Vo its represehtiing'’ 'otbi^ . 
pTOvjtu.'es, besides the Punjab, are undoubtedly still stroiiser, as this would Withotn dodbt 
nave the effect practically of debarring the Punjab promoters from that prominent shatwin 
working out the scheme, the desire to retain which is their chief actuating motive. Ble 
Honor has good reason, too, for believing that ih>s feeling of disinclination to each -ad 
anangenient would be fully shared by the promoters in the North Western Provttuxe'; fc* 
Sayad Ahmad Khan Baii&dur, principal Sudar Amin, who has unquestionably toketl the 
lead in this matter, did not hesitate to avow to the Lieutenant Governor, in a personal 
interview, his unqualified dislike to the Punjab, and aH connected with it. 


8. This is the more remarkable, bis Honor considers, as he is himself, by heritage, An 
inhabitant of Dehli ; but so strong is the above feeling of dislike, that he has virtually aban^ 
doned that eity as his home. His Honor believes that feeling to he'the result, in a great 
degree, of chagrin, that the great Imperial city, with its glorious memories, its culture, anff 
its wealth, together with its associated territory, should Itave been subordinated to a pro- 
vince which has heretofore necessarily been regarded, throughout Hindustfin, as rude and 
uncultured; but whatever the cause maybe, the feeling will, his Honor thinks, be found 
more or less general throughont the Korth Western Provinces and Oudh, and will react 
unfavourably on the intere sts of this province, should the proposed associaUon of it with 
them be carried out. While considering the wealth and advanced progress of those pro- 
vinces, which so well adapt them for maintaining a University of their own, his Honor ieels 
assured that the association with them of the Punjab would prove a burden and incum- 
brance rather than the contrary. 


0. The question involved then, in the present discussion, appears to his Honor to be 
practically whether the leading men of the Punjab shall or shall not be allowed a promi- 
nent and n>ally effective share, under the general control of Government in regulating the 
educational tflbits of the province; though to those who may view the subject Iroin a 
purely Kuropinn point of view, and are deeply imbued with the intullectual training, and 
accustomed to move in the intellectual atniospbere of the Universities of Great Britain, the 
matter may naturally present itself in a different light. 


10. His Honor is very far from sni jiusing, that a University formed from the materials 
which are here available, and based on the priimiplen contemplated by its promoters, can .at 
present be expectetl to attain to anything mote than a humble position; and be would by no 
means desire that the honours ii may confer should be {daced in competition, or on the same 
footing with those of the Pv«sidency University. But his lioiior believes that the institu- 
tion, once established, will rapidly advance, if the natural, instincts and aspirations of the 
people of the Pbnjuh be not checked, 'lliey are a vigorous race, possessing the germs. of 
great things, and they will attain to great things if enc;ouraged and assisted in an enlight- 
ened spirit, in a course which is congenial to them. 


■ 11. Had the status to which the Universities of England, Scotland, and Ireland have now 
attained been lequired of them wlien first established, and a highly advanced System in^ 
posed on them ab extemo, or hed either of those countries been required to estafalUlh a 
UhiverBity in common with the others, it may, his Honor thinks, well be doubted whiidlMHr 
'th^ would have come into existence at all. These institutions are dear to those emuhtr^is^ 
because they have been established by themselves in accordance witli their own vipwp, 
have grown with their growth; and so it will be in India, if the national ffselingis idjiid 
energies are allowed scope. His Honor doubts whetW there is any departtiienf 
administnaition to which the intellisicnt co-operation of the pecmle b likely td provii lypMiiiitt 
essentiatly advantageous, or in which the admission of something of seifrg^TdnMBimi 
.phre appropriate. 

IS. His Honor dentures, therefore, once more earnestly tq solicit thisi the 
probaters, so far as they have been accepted by this Govejtiment, IM' 


their sohente mty hase . defects, with such modifidstion. tese ftibdii 
iu the Gdveruuent resolution, es^may .be deemed to ^ 

-^sig! .. -:3r*^C,T!ksrisi^.v. 

I ho,,,0ptRenHmia^ 
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Im JEV u, Saotefary to Opaennpent of India, Home l>epartntciit. 
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^ l«bore, 20 Novi*tuber 1M8. 

' <- -'S'Jfflf GontiBpation of my latter, No. 466, dated 12th inetatit, I an« desired to forward cOpy 
dlt;# latter, No. 246, dated ard November 1868, fioiii the Diiectm of Public Inatiuction. 
- iNdlltiiig to the proposed University at Lahore. 


a.. In submitting Captain IToIioyd’s repiesentatiou, the Hoimurable the Lieutenant 
t^aetnor reraarba, that one examining body would hardly act for all die Presidencies 
■tanked, in the manner appnently intended by ttie Dircctoi of Public Instruciioii, the 
' oiueiciilvm and staudiiid of education and the suhiei ts and principles of examination-— in 
accordance with which a body exaininiiig the catididaics of ati> Univursiiy must act in each 
eaae — may materially dtflei m the sevcrarpioMncc..* The Lieutenant Oaveinor,hoviev< i, en- 
tii»1y conuurh in the expediency of examiners heing cdiooen from other ptovinces, and considers 
that this should be dccliied obligatory, nhatevei may be detei mined on other points; at 
' all events, until the state of matteis in loiinection with iHlucdtion shall have greatly altered 
from what It IS at present. 


3. Ills Honor cannot, however, agiee with tin Diiector in eonsideiing, that the differ* 
ence between forming an examining body ol the kind he proposes, and the establishment 
of a University, is meicly nominal, as suggested in his aid pain., seeing that a perusal of 
the proposals nuretoforc submitted show that the exaimiiutiou of candidates is fai from being 
the only objett aimed at in the scheme fur the piopostd institution. 


I have, &c. 

(signed) 21 ff. Thorutk/n, 
Secietary to l3ovtinment, Punjab. 


Copy of a Ltitbr fioin Captain W. R. M, Ilo/roydf Uiieetor of Public Instiuetion, 
Punjab, to 7*. //. T/iorn/ou, IC'q., Srcietary to Government, Punjab (No. 642), dated 
I^h re, 3td November 1BG8. 


Wiui reference to paia. 13 of the Review on my Report on Popular Kdiieation for the 
year lil 07 - 6 s, J have the honour t • stite that, fi«m tlit inquiries I ha\t made on the sub* 
ject, 1 fWI pel suuded that the natives oi this pioviiue, uliu have su|>pu(ted tiu so-^called 
Orient il niovement, me likriv to be very tinich discourag< d, should it Ik uiven «>ut to them 
that the Supieiiu (ilovcinin(.tit have i< fused to sanction a Univtisity at l.alioie. It is true 
that tlu Iibcial siijipuit pioiiiibLd b> Govtinment is suineiinl to piovide .idiiiuatvly foi the 
HCCompiisImienl of tin* objiets t>f the inovcraent, but the fait ri« vei tin less len.nins, that the 
native- inteiested in the matter have fully identified it with the ii.iuie ol l^nuersity, and that 
an aiinoiiiicemt lit to the eflict that a Colitge is to be in.iint unrd, ind not a ITnivtisity, will 
inevitably cause greit discontent amuiigst picstnt subsciibuis, and prevuit the accession of 
fresh Huppnrteis of the uio<^emeiit. 


2. An expedient has oceiiried to me by whi< h the wishes of the Siiprenii Government 
may be lealised, whilst the danger to vvineh I have adverted will, 1 tliink, be fully obviated. 
Goveinment should be solicited to sanction tlie establishment oi the Punjab University, but 
to role at the same time that, us the ui^mbei of students who will fake the degree of B. A. 
most for some years be necessarily small, the higher examinations, t. c.. Fust Arts,* M. A., 
6te., shall be conducted undci the oiders of a committee or council of competent persons • 
partW selected from and by the count il of the Lahoiu Univcisity, and nominated partly by 
|he Governm^ts of the Noith Western Piovinces, Oude, and the Central Pioviuees. This 
.oentral council would, as. regaids the Punjab, as well .is the Northwestern Provinces, 
Oude, and the Central Provinces, exercise exactly the same powcis and functions that me 
iatkw, exercised by the Calcuttx University ; if would, in fact, like the Calcutta University, 
l^ fbe supreme examining body for these provinces, and its constitution might be in ^1 
exactly the same as it would be if the giant>in>aid institution at Lahore were 
^n^bminated a College, and not a Univerraiy. 

If is undoubtedly ti ue that 1 am really contending merely for a name ; that the natives 
l^re very little by whom and under what arrangements the higher examinations ara 
Ifbcted ; and that, if they can be brought to look upon the matter in a proper light, it is 
t'imraateriat wbetlior the institution at liohore be known as the Lahore College or as 
.. ^..^.^ttnjab tJniverrity. I fear, however, that the natives cannot be persuaded to look upon 
fftw'idtaul^ Wits proper light. They have- been led to regard the movement as a national 

movement 


^i iin 
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<f asne iWKy, 8ks ewnafartloa fbr wstrtsnlanoa Otoogli it night tot 
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moyWBUint that ia ^ j^rioe^.. . 'S , 

the’ Jatithlkihwedt' igif' a .teU'tfaMK' ' 

.that (he satiotiat mbreoaent -cndthe thoroughly i«aUM by imaoii itf a.CbUi^.at Lahore. 


(True copy.) 

(aigned) JS. W, IVbtfiw, 
ABeiatant Secretary to Qoverniaeitt/iiPue^a^'^ 


Ffona ^.S..Thomim, E^q., Secretary to the Government of Punjab and ha 'Dependenei^ 
'to'theEeoretarv to the Government of India, Home Department (No. &1), dated 'LahaMlt. 
•Uth. Eebrua ry i 668. 

WiTU roCerence to previous correspondence on the subject of establishing a University at 
Lahore, ending with my letter No. 611, dated 2nth Nt>vember 1868 , 1 have the honour to 
transmit herewith copy of a Minute by the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor. 


Minute by the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor, dated 10th*February 1868 . . 

Since the letters of the Punjab Government to address of Supreme Government, noted 
l 7? Ti subject of estuhlishing a University at Lahore, were forivaided,il 

^ have had an opportunity of discussing the question iu person, while in Calcutta, with his 
8. No. 611, dated Excellency the laie Viceroy Sir John Lawrence, Sir W. Muir, Sir Richard Temple, and 
.fiOtibiitem- others whom his Exct lleney hall requested to ntteiid. I found tlutt there was a great 

unwillingness on the part of some of the members of Government, more especially on that 
of his Excellency liimselt^ to disappoint the wishes, and run the risk of damping the 
energies of the people of the Punj<ib, in eoiiuection wiih this important subject, though ell 
were not able to accede lo some of the views urged. I was tlion informed that a letter bad 
been or would bo drafted iu reply to the above letters, calling for more explicit informadon 
and replies on certain poinis, as it was considered that the Punjab Government had not 
adverted, with suiticient categorical coinp'cteness, to the several observations made by the 
Supreme Government in their letter. No. 658, dated ll)th September 1868. 

41. 1 am now, however, given to understand, on authority, that there has been some 
misappri-hensirm on this point, and that before the Supreme Government takes any further 
step in the matter, it is desired to ali'ord this Govorninent au opportunity of stating more 
clcariy, with reference to the remarks contained in the letters heretofore addressed to it, 

* the grounds on which it urges a rc-consideriitiun of the conclusions therein arrived at. .1 
accordinuly proceed to state my views in this memoraHdi’’.n, so far as 1 am able, in accord- 
ance with the above requirement, deeming it most conv-. alent and appropriate to adopt this 
dorm, under the peculiar ciicumstances of the case. 

3. In pariigriiph 8 of the Govcimment letter, it is remarked that " there is nothing in 
the circuinstunees of the province to justify the cslablishment of a University simply for the 
examination of students,” and this i fully admit. It will, however be found, by a reference 
to the letter of the Punjab Governrnotil, No. 236, dated 27th May 1868, tliat while a ohauge 
in the standard and mode of examining is desired, and examinaiion is considered a neces- 
sary function of a University, if established, yet this is very far from being the main object 
■for which the establishment of a University has b^'eii desired and urged. Nor has it ever 
been doubted, that cfHcient measures for carrying out examinations, in accordance with any 

■ standard detenniiud on, might be secured, without the cieation ot the proposed institution. 

4. The main objects which the Punjab Government, prompted by the people themselves* 
has in view are in fact two : — lirst, to give to the leading and most enlightened portion’ otf 
tlie native community a share in directing the educational effdrts of the Government, *08 ' 
affordiag the only means of really popularising onr educational system. And, secondly, 
the creation of a more effective machinery than has lie|ptofore existed for formitig*a ver- 
nacular literature imbued with the knowledge of ihe west, and creating a series ef edu^ 
tional works in literature and science suitable fer imparting that knowledge to the ri^^ 
generation. 

The first of these-objects is cme of which I believe the Supreme Government etitirdy 
appr^i^ and,, eppreciates its importance. I myself desire to see the 'uative 

cepuNWltity touch more largely associated than tliey have heretofore been, fh' ''fiiost 
d<pat^«|ite of our adiuioistration, and towaids the attainment of thisebjitotetoii^ ptogli^ 
already been and is bemg made. In regard to ktl 'that 'rebttefi totbe admiim* 
iratMiii pi id^4aws,'’0mplvdi6ScuHy is experieneed, owing to tlralbet 'AateilVekiNee'df -Ihd ‘‘I 
community, whetbet Eurepeani or .Asiatic, ara interested 1 ifaereiA.;' 'W^l 0 there ekiirta a sttow'" 
disinpUnation lo Ipaddate eeparatdf for' these, *- 

of praceidure Ilian il demanded 'li^'tiie former. 

■ * , ; ■ ■ ■ 
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:Tb« ffdveiitioBftl qiMnOlbn mtiy be aeid. tO'baye two ii»pecto i one, ibe putefy mtciJIectual 
one, the other the national onair- - Tl^ former regards merely the culture of tbn iadwidaal 
brought under diecipline;, atid-fo^ this point of view,, so. far at least as western learaitig; is 
odnc^ed, OUT has.' auccet^bd and is succeeding admirably. The latter i^gimls 

ednimition as a means of raising a nation into robust and healthy activity, fiermeating the 
saasa>and Imngrng all classes into suitable relatfons with each other. Viewed in this latter 
aifiei^I for one do not consider that our exising system has succeeded, or is likdy to 
smteeed, and this behause it ia of too exotic a character. 


T. It i«, I think,, unnecessary for me to enlarge on this subject, or to adduce instances 
to show why 1 have arri:^ at this conefosion, as 1 feel assured that the ext^eiience of all 
ob^rvant persons must nave satisfied them that all is not as we could wish it to be in this 
mipeett that the great majority of those mont highly trained by us have, by that training, 
been rendered almost as alien to the bulk of their countrymen as we are ourselves ; and that 
the morSl-efiect produced upon themselves has by no means proved altogether wholesome 
or satisfiictory. 


8. I believe, and all the principal promoters of this movement believe, that a really 
salutary effect Upon the nation at large, ruled over as it is by a ft>rui<;ii people, can bo 
secured only by regulating our educational efforts by means of a populariscdaconsultative 
body, such as nas been proposed for the Lahore University- In what precise morle the 
action of this body w*ill tend to produce that result, it would perhaps be difiii'ult to explain ; 
and I will here only express rny conviction that, if allowed free cmirse, it w'ill speerlily 
ac4)uire a vitality and vigor which will enable it to devise and carry nut many measures, not 
heretofore suggested or oeted on, towards attaining that end. I believe that the education 
^no people can bo complete, or really salutaiy to the full extent, unless a prominent share 
is allowed it in the maniigeinent of its own social and commercial affairs; and whereas the 
aims of the youth at prcisent attending our schools and colleges are almost exclusively 
direeti'd to qualifying fur Governinont stipendiary employ, I am satisfied that, under the 
guidance of the body in question, much greater attonlion will be devoted to qualifying for 
the performance of municipal duties, and that an amount of eagerness for instruction will 
begin to be shown in consequence by the bulk of thc> people — such as has not hitherm been 
witnessed— as is now the case with the emancipated serfs of Russia, when admitted to a 
sliare in regulating ibeir own municipal affairs. 


0. If it should be iicccssury, in consequence of establishing a University of the character 
advocated, to lower at the comnienccnicni the standards to be employed, nunc will suffer 
fiomthis but the province itself, which is quite prepared to submit to tins; and surely this 
being the case, the experiment, is vorih trying. 'I'hc admixture of the European element in 
(fie proposed council wiM sufiliciently guaid against any recurrence to. the practically useless 
systems pursued In'retoforc in the purely Arabic and Sanskrit institutions of the country, 
and I have myself no doubt that ere long a standard will have been attained, in the higher 
departments, equal to those of auy instimtion in the land, until which time, there is no 
desire that the honors conferred here be placed on a pur with those confcrreil elsewhere. 


10. The second of the objects proposed by the Univeisity, which has been above referred 
to in paragraph 4, is the creation of a niacliinery fur promoting the furinutioii of a superior 
vernacular literature. It is true that effo<ts have been made elsewliere in this direction ; 
and there is no doubt that some of those educated under our auspices, who have nut dis» 
regarded the culture of their own languages, have contiibuted and are contributing towards 
this end. But it cannot, I think, be denied iliat no sufficiently decided and sybtematic 
effbrt has yet been made; that the result attained is not sucii ns might have been looked 
for, conskferitig the length of time during which we have been educating the people ; and 
that a. large proportion of the works that have been and are being produced are wholly 
distasteful, if not absolutely unintelligible, to them. It is the fact that at the present time, 
80 far as our Government is concerned — unless we include (he teachers in our schools and 
aoUeges, whose tune is for the most part fully occupied— no means have been afforded, 
whereby a<liteiary or scientific scholar can enjoy an independence as such, without resorting 
tO'Some ofoer occupation for maintenance — unless indeed he possess private means, whicn 
is very csrely the case with such p^sons.. 


11. This omission in our existing practice it is proposed to supply by eslablishing fellow- 
shij^ in connection wjth the proposed University, a measure to which I myself attach very 
great importance. Fellowships might no doubt be as readily created iit connection with 
auy Misting University ; and now that the eletfcs of the Tula of Naddia in Bengal are said 
i|d.-ba«abilmtiii^ a desire for western knowledge, 1 should heartily rejoice to see meni' estab- 
connsetiott with these, as they belong to the class who alone,.it may be said, am 
ritqroughly unbuipg the -laass of toeir countrymen with an appreciation of the 
they have^themselves iKiqtured and learned to apprecittte; But as tide 
■ fpitpasi iifi -syatii^ |l#irt of die sthsme -which has been submitted by. tldsOovemment^ 1 may 

ij|gtshh4immti-^ fellowships with the othw uteMmies heretofore ast 
-stl^-sems -ebjeet,. mv .minsttfaitiag . for tlM;pveaeRt<<»wB:’'m 'the 'Specialities of 
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ilM Put^ B4wA^ 


IS. With rafemu^s MtMih vmM 

that ** the aemnH hsUsr «hi^\finittoh awdomSf to « 

* tiottst BqiMirtnMtot tintH %• altowid to iMt the toeeeM ^ 

repedt that netUftf tuk be farther (lom the intentiuee and'iei 
the movement thm) thM. U ie cleared tml hoped that lhe*easamHtoei <|9Mi||^a|e vitfty oet’eaion 
he obtained Ivmn naionget penona naocmnected vtith the Ednoatki^ Bt^lment the 
provioee. 


»,* I eao ttoly 
to^praouitentm 


19. In ngeid to the proposal contained hi paraeraphb IS and 18 of tfah SapfSeiie Ckivem- 
meet letter, that a joint UntTer^ity for the whole ol liiortheni India he eathhliilted, an 
endeavour hee alreaily been made in the letter of the Punjab Govimtnent), dated iSth 
November last, tn explain what insuperable obstules stand m the way ol carrying out ittCh 
a projaet, and I will hcic only add tiiat, after meeting 8ir Williain Muii, I ihm sutii^ed 
that he Mould dcsiie this no more than I do, at d that oui ideas on the subject of a a a tw toa l 
eduiation arc fur fiom beini{ at present m unison. The whole question in tiutb, of diveefhiff 
the eduratioii of a piovuice app^ara to me to uppeituiii ao eaiieiitially to the Goveinmetit m 
that piovuicc, uuder the cuplrul of supt nor aatiioiiiy, that anything which wou|(l tend to 
weaken its ue))onMttility, oi fettei its ciirient action, by obliging it to an anee details in 
concultatKin with other govemmcnts, mubt, in my opinion, prove altogeibet fatal. 


* 


(Home Depaitiiunt. — Education. — No 202.) * 

Fiom £*. (.'. JiayUif, Esq., Seeulaiy to the Uovciuiiieiit of India, to the Secretary to the 

Goveriuuent ol the Punjab. 

Sii, Simla, 22 May 1880. 

1 AM dcsiicd fo arkiiowlcdgc the receipt ol your letter noted in the iiiaigiii on the' subject 
of tile Punjab Uiiiveisity, and in leply to convey to you the deciximi of the Guveiuor 
Goneial in ('ouneil upon the subject. 

2. ills Exeellency lb fully v tibible of the value if the spontnneoun effoitb whieh have 
been made by the coniiiinnity in the Punjab, both Native aud Euiopean, for the istabiibh- 
nient of a local institution, whicli sliould have foi iU object the development of haining, 
eepeeially in connectim wiih tin vtinaeulai langnauus,.aud hm Exctllcncy quite concurs 
with the'Lieutcnant Governor lu thinking tliat it would be a etave mibloituiieif tho«i‘efiort8 
sliould fall. 'Jhe Goveirioi Geneial in Council m, moreover, quite willing to admit the force 
of n any of the aiguments us(.d by the Lieutenant Goveinoi in Buppoit of tbe puticular 
mode 111 wbic'li it is debited to give eflect to tins purpose. His Excellency is, tberefore, 
glad to think that ih< chid ob|e(tioiis which have hitherto pievented the Guveiumeut of 
India lioin giving a cm dial banction to the' measure jcuii now be removed. 

<i. 1 he (>i me ipal of these ohjectioub liab been that the pioposed institution, il at once ^ 
established avi an Uunei'ity, would have the powei ol coufeiimg Univeisity degices of a 
lowei cliaiaeter tliun those given by uthii Univeisities in Indiu , indeed, that owing to the 
less advanced charaetii and c\1«nt of tdueation in the Punjab, the degiees coufened by the 
Punjab Univetsitj, wcie it now istablished, must almeist ticcessaiiiy be of an iiilciior 
chaiacter. llib LxcclU m y cunside is that biich a le'sult would tend nialeiiaily to degiade 
the> ehaittctei and kbs n the value of on Indian University dogiee, aud might, tbeielore, 
opetate injur ously on tin spiead of the higher branches of learning in India. 

This oh|eetion must have I ecu admitted as valid, but it is nddeistood that hib Honor 
the l.uutiiinnf Goveinoi is willing ihit the jnoposeil institution should not, foi the piesent, 
assiiiue the lull ehaia'ui ol in I i>mibit>, and that it should nut giant degiees, but certt- ''' 
ficates e niy, mini the uiimlx i ot simle nts, and the powe i ol teaching in any bianeh of study, 

Ol in nny taculty, can be shown to be buflicienlto waiianl tlio couteriing ot an University 
d(gi(>e. 

4. It 18 also undeistood that the study of Pnglisb shall not only foim one of the most 
proiiiincBt featuK'R of the teaelnug in iinyoi the schools or colUges which maybe oonnec^ 
widi the piopo'cd inbtitutioi , but that both t< aching and ezuminaticns in snbjecto wbiob 
cannot with advantage be canie'd on in the vernacular sl^ll be conducted iu Bimlieb. 

II lb Honoi also, it is gatheied, is quite willing that the examinations should Ge entrusted 
to Qthe r persons tlion those who have been engaged in teaching the students, or any of them, 
aud It 18 bilieved that llib llououi would be quite content to accept any lules which may 
be laid down with a view to secure this object. 

8. Lastly, the Lieutenant Governor is understood to undertuhe that, 4 ltbcin|pb oertain 
•tt^nie may and will be taught in the vernacular, nothing should be tai^bt which should 
iatorfise wbh instruction in sound principles of mental ana jdtycicid ^ to say, 

that the teaching whu'b is to be anoidea tiirough the medium of we vtMuueiuar langnam 
ehaU be liue fsoii the patent errors which peevail in aoewot and uven in modem vemaeiMar 
htetury AUd scientific wotks. Hut, in idiort, the oditeatiouil «RiunMi udCptod dull he «m 
ealekilslud, us vfihi wfiuswble, to give inslmetion thfougib the madhum of the teimealar ha 
Stt^iopean sciiAQa and according to the modes of Europeau tliouglil^ so that* wldfa»JbMd|M 



'V : Silj '2. 


' V '' ' ' '" "*1 ■■' ■' ' ' * 

' 'lfuuptt^4Mi'^alM^;M''mi^ mioidiiiuft' of -m^'UQetiQn,’ ^ Mch eoj^ial 

MUidbms ti)J tiie ai(lvaii%ig«» of 

. H^;' On tli^ oomiilioiQii W Bii^ifcAicdr lit* vanollon to the eelablieliai^t of the 

]^apo)Md {il«CHattioh« and ie Wllliing that the^bveraing bodyiihoald not be mem jr connected 
with, .the teaching body*, but th«t it. ehould have the power of conferring Fellowahips and 
tSchoiti^rebips; and alao of granting certificates of proficiency in such classes and under suefa 
.rules as viiay be deemed exp<^ieat, and that it should be, with the Educational Officms of 
tKe^^Slovernment, the <n»nsultiDg body in all matters of public instruction, including primary 
. education. ' . 

-7. His' Excellency in Council suggests that the names of the officers of the institution 
should be made auitable to its altered character, but is willing that the governing body 
ehoaid benr the name of a Senate, mid that it should be constituted as proposed in your 
l^ter No. 880, dated 27th May 1808, paragrapli 6, Rule III., except of course as regards 
the fifth or (8) class of its members who will, under ’the present arrangements, have no 
exiatonoe. This does not involve any necessity fur giving to the instituuon generally the 
appellation of an University, which will be inappropriate so long as it has not ihe power of 
gfanting degrees, and the assumption of which might give to its certificates an authority 
which it is inexpedient that they should at once possess. It would perhaps be a convenient 
arrangement to attach the Senate to the Lahore Collegt*, and to give the entire institution 
some such title as jlhat of University College, Lahore,*’ which would mark the fact that 
the present arrangement was merely temporary, and was intended only as preliminary to the 
possible establishment, at some future time, of an University in the Punjab. 

6. The connection of the Senate with the Lahore College need not militate against cither 
the continuance of the connection of that institution, or of that of nny other College in the 
Punjab, to the Calcutta University; and students who may enter themselves at the latter 
University might still be allowed to pursue their studies at any of the affiliated institutions 
in the Punjab. 

9. The pecuniary assistance which Government will be prepared to afford will be as 
already explained in my letter. No. G58, dated the lOih September last, paragraph 13. 

1 have. See. 

(signed) JB. C. BayUyt 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor General of India 

in Council. 

(Educational, No. 13.) 

My Lord, India Office, London, 6 August 1869. 

j . The Despatch of yout Excellency in Council, dated 10th of June, No. 9, of 
1869, forwarding copy of a correspondeneo with the Government of the Punjaub, 
on tlie subject of the establishment of an University at Lahore, has been consi- 
dered by me in Council. 

Wi' * 

a. In reply, I desire to express my cordial concurrence in the views stated in 
the letter of your Lordship’s Government, dated 22nd of May, No. 262, of 1869. 
On the conditions so clearly and ably set forth in that letter, I will accord my 
senntion to the proposition that an institution be founded at Lahore under some 
such title as ** University College, Lahore.” The institution will be competent 
to grant certifioates, but not degrees, and may hereafter, if attended with due 
flUiCcesS, be expanded into an University. 

* I have, &c. 

(signed) Argyll, 


‘ S '. ; 
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HEPORT of the Deiiartnient of Public Instruction, for the Year 1867-68. 
The actual expenditure of the department during the year 1867-68 was as follows : — 


On what Account. 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Local 
Funds. 

Total. 


lis. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

R^, a. 

Direction and subsidiary charges 

*40,311 3 8 

420 - - 

40,731 3 8 

Inspection and ditto - - - 

Instruction (including all Educational 
Expenditure not coining nndcr the 

tl, 30,831 12 11 

• 

11,006 0 0 

1,42,738 6 6 

above heads) - - - - - 

10,87,087 3 1 

7,00,681 1 2 

14,78,208 4 3 

Total - - - 

8,67,830 3 8 

8,00,007 10 11 

10,70,737 14 7 


2. The total expenditure, as contrasted with that of last year, is ahown below : — 


1 

1866-07. 

1807-08. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Rs. 3. p. 

/fs. a. 

JR$. a. p. 


From Imi>er!nl Funds 
From Local Funds * 

§7,01,326 6 6 

6,01,620 14 11 

8,07,630 8 8 

H, 02,007 fo 11 

76,604 14 8 
2,01,277 12 - 

• 

Total - - - jBs. 

13,02,056 4 4 . 

16,70,737 14 7 

2,77,782 10 8 



But 


^ This includes aalaiicri and travclUnii; allowances (Hs. 38,002. 20 drawn by the Director of Poblie 
{nttruction and hte estakBshmeat ; also the amount spent on continffehetea 11. 6.), and patTOU* 

ago to litvratnro {Un. 4>on. 6. 2;). 


^ Thla includea^olarlea drawn by Inapeeton^ aasistant inspectors, deputy inapc^ors, end aasbtant deputy 
Hctow, and thoir respective cataDllslimentB, also travelling allowaiieea and eehtiiigeiieie' 


hmectow, ana uRwr respecuve maDiiaiimentB, also travelling allowances «&3 contiiigeiieleB. . . 
j This in dudes soltti*ics of professoiu, inastero, &o.; scnolanhips, actuM expenses of the Book * 

, ttent (aftei* dednetihg the process of sale of books, Ac., repaid into the Treasury dui^ng the year) : ttt - r - 

IMon depaiitseat; grsnto fc^ sdiooMiouses; granttriDMiid to private institutioits : eoatiauraiislesi 

dmms on Dakskkaa fund ; and other miscelJaneoes chiwes, . : > 

§ After de^ttoting i2s. 2,26,863. 3. 7., sale proci^ of books. FWIs paragraph S3 of Uopovt tor 



' tibe etft^tated.eiipenditvre fibt 12 numllis^ 

1826-67 -'AouW^Jte ^1^1^ 


% 

.. 4Bffl^7, ' ■ , 

1807-08. 

Increase. 

D^oretise. 


F>. a. p- 

JZs. a.' p. 

its. a. p. 


' From Imperial Funds 

*8,63,264 - 1 

8.67,880 3 8 

4,066 8 7 

— 

Frmn Local Funds - 

6,66,828 8 10 

8,02,007 10 11 

1,40,664 2 1 

• — 

Totaz. - » JSs. 

IdplOpGSr 8 11 

16,70,787 14 7 

2,61,100 6 8 

— 


* After dedectiog JR*. 1,90,358, 3. 7., sale proceeds of books. Fib?* paragraph 23 of Report for 1866-07. 


3* The following Table explains the increase in Imperial ^Expenditure : — 



Actual Exponditure from Imperial Funds. 


IHOG- 

■67. 


1867- 

68. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 



J?F. 

<s. 

P- 

Jig. 

a. 

P* 

Jlga a. 

P' 

Jig. 

a. 


Streciion anrl aubsidittiy charges • 

13,202 

2 

4 

40,311 

3 

8 

0,040 1 

4 

— 



Inapcotlott and subsidiary charges - 

1,12,146 

11 

r 

],30,6S1 : 

12 

11 

18,001 i 

4 

-- 



Instruct ion, including all Educational Ex- 
penditure not coming under the above 
loads. 

0,30,022 

7 

0 

6,87,087 

8 

1 

51,764 11 

7 




ToTAI- -mm Jig. 

•7,01,325 

6 

5 

8.07,830 

3 

8 

76,501 11 

3 

— 

Detail or Ikceeasb ok Ijraraucrtoir. 




• 



1 





Government Colleges and Schools : 












General - . - - - 

3,75,T0T 

12 

0 

4,05,532 

11 

10 

20,731 15 

1 

i 



Special 

07,242 

1 

15 

11 

1,01,573 

0 

4 

4,330 0 

5 

— 



Grants in Aid to Private Colleges and 
Schools : 

i 











General Educution - • • - 

67,141 

14 

S 

52,003 

0 

11 

- 

- 

4,041 

4 

4 

Sjieci&l Edneation - • - • 

13,637 

0 

11 

15,310 

14 

7 

1,782 4 

8 




1 raitolation Department - • - 

0,184 

12 

6 

8,040 

G 

11 

2,7CI 10 

5 

— 



Book Department - • - - 

30,744 

7 

8 

21,132 

6 

3 

- 

- 

0,012 

1 

5 

Building • - * * • 

80,420 

4 

- 

64,620 

1 

5 

28,402 13 

5 

— 



Expenses from Dokidilna Fund 

1 0,477 

2 

6 

i 0,470 

0 

2 

1 

- 

0 

12 

4 

Grant for pnrdtaae of Sanscrit MSS. 

8,870 

- 

- 

15G 

- 

- 


• 

8,714 

- 

- 

Special allowaneo to European and 
Eurasiaa studenta* 

- 


- 

4,020 

- 

8 

4,020 - 

8 

- 


• 

Coatrlbutlon to Art Exhibition, 
Bombay. 

a- 


m 

3,500 

- 

- 

3,500 - 

— 

M * 


- 

Miftcellaneotts - « - • i 

400 

8 

- 

- 


m 

- 

- 

406 

8 

- 


0,86,089 

T 

6 

0,87/187 

3 

1 

76,136 6 

8 

83,870 10 

1 

A^itA charges on account of dieecticn 
and inspeeUott. 

1,55,102 IS 

11 

^ 1,80,1-tS 

- 7 

^ 94,740 9 

tt 




ToTAXi • - ifd* 

7,01,325 e 

i 5 

8,07,830 1 

1 8 

00,875 8L 4 






Deduct Deoreaao 


» ^ 

u^ro 10 i 






l?et Increase 

- 

^ . 

70/104 )4 s 




''i v' 







? 

mmamma 

mm 

t 



•' The tor 1866-67 ora tor 11 months, sod thoM for 1867-68 an tor 19 months. 
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' tihat p£: tiie 


DIVISIONS. 



D i V I 8 I 0 M & 





Decamm. 


Centnl DSvIiloii; 4w. « 

Loed Funds, imdiiqiBg %fiffjltir 9 6 
Cuss, Feus, ]^ul«r 
Contribution, &c« 


Central DivUion ; 

School Fees • • « • 

Educationul Cess « « • • 

Popular Contribution - « . 

Municipal Fund • • • • 

Contribution for Schoobbuildiugs 
and repairs. 

Elphinstone and other funds • - < 


- jrs. e. > ’ ^ p, Hu 4I» >• 

06,478 10 B , 

8.08,011 8 10 
4,484 4 0 
8,860 0 4 
1^88 8 0 

68,761 6 8 


Total - - - i?S. 8,97,847 8 6 


Total - - .27s. 8,48,008 1 4 00.800 18 11 — 


Northern Division : 

Local Funds, including 8.00,701 4 6 
Cess, Fees, X^opular 
Contribution, &c. 


Northern Division : 

School PecH . - • • - 

Educational Cess • • - • 

Popnfur Contribution • • - 

Municipal Fund . • • » 

Cuntribution for School -buildings 
and repairs. 

llowa Konta Kducatiouiil Fund * 

Ksitywar Edacttitonal Fund » 

Gnxerat Provincial <• College and 
other funds. 


6,838 3 4 
8,80,908 0 4 
188 8 ^ 
6,000 0 11 
8,088 8 - 

670 6 9 
48,097 6 .. 
3,3G5 1 7 


Total . - - 2Zt. 2.09,761 4 G 


- - JRs. I 8,04,084 10 11 00,883 0 0 


Southern Division : 

Local Funds, including 
Cess, Foes, Popuiai' 
Contribution, &c. 


08,904 11 10 


Southern Division : 

School Fees . - . • . 

Educational Cess - • • - . 

Popular Contribution « , - • | 

MunicipHl Funds * • • 

Contribution for School-'buildiiigs 
and repairs. 

Ilelgaum Sirdars* High School Fund 

Dharwur Engliah School Endowment 
Fuad. 


18,640 11 10 
60,000 12 9 
6,863 8 6 
8,468 18 7 
8,301 0 7 

4,018 11 9 


52,994 11 10 


Total . - . Hf. i 1,00,802 10 ll \ 47,»67 16 1 — 


Sind Division: ! 

« 

Local Funds, including 
Cess. Fees, Popular 
Contributio]^ dto,. 


41.026 11 2 


Sind Division : 

Sind Scholarship Fund * • • 

Sehool Fee Fund » • • • 

Educational Cess or Jagheer Fnnd- 

Edueational Deposit or MunSdpal , 
Fund* ^ 

' One Anna or Local Cess Fund 

Contributions for Local Works 


1.120 18 9 
4,781 12 9 
8/187 B B 
14,488 9 0 

88,049 9 * 
4/164 14 8 


Total • - * Jle. 41,080 11 a 
OnaNO Total » • JTi. 0/11,029 14.11 


Total - • 49,007 8 9 t,BB0 8 7 

OuAMo Total - • ^ Ns. 8,00^907 10; 11 ’ imjittf 3B ^ 


Es. 

lEHas tdfoA Boo w mi ^ , « * r - * "f \ B/lLf77 U 

Net Increase Of I060-Mr, cdcntili4at’^ mcnlhs « . MOy084 8 1 


5* nUB 






S7^ 

ft. noip9»mm Am jptetlyto Ae kwtger 

Mxiod now nypoKiv but aaoiiUiy to llw ontnakiii of tbe local ocaa to porta of Ihe 
!P4 mmw and Mo t n a jgbgyCT oolliBotoaiOto ip 1lb» control diviaion $ to Hae U^^er aUotroent of 
looal oooa made in SiaC to die extended operadona of local oera oommitteeB ; and to the 
inareaaed Mooipt firom fees in all pairte of the Preaidency. 

O'. Objeota of et^enditure on Xastaruedmi daring the year lS67-~68 : — * 




From Imporial 
Fnndu. j 

From Local 
Funds, 

TotaIu. 


Govanunffiit InadtationB : 





! 

i 






(a) Qenaral— • 


Rt. 

a. 

p‘ 

As. 

Oa 

F* 

As. 

6. 

F- 

CollegeB > . . 

m 

76,S30 

7 

0 

51,101 

15 

— * 

1.26,712 

0 

9 

High Schools 

m 

01,066 

5 

11 

48,835 

8 

9 

1,40,291 

9 

6 

Middle Claus Schools > 


62,380 

7 

11 

1,08,607 

11 

7 

1,71,287 

a 

6 

liOwer Class Schools - 

- 

1,74,001 

8 

8 

3,68,860 

7 

5 

5,42,741 

10 

8 

(A) Special ... 

- 

1,01,578 

0 

4 

21,687 

2 

1 

1,28,210 

11 

5 

(c) Female Schools 

- 

1,406 

8 

- 

< 12,666 

2 

1 

18,000 

5 

1 

Total - » - 

lb. 

6,07,1011 

5 

2 

6,11,127 

□ 

11 

11,18,283 

15 

1 

Pri\ ate Inetitutions receiving Aid from 










Govemraeni; 











Ae On tho System of Payment 










for Results : 











(a) Geiieial~ 











Colleii^ ... 

- 

— — 



— 






Iligli Schools 

• 

11,400 

— 

— 

• 


- 

11,490 

— 


Middle Class Schools 

m 

13,430 

B 

— 

m m 


- 

1 d,4«IO 

8 


Lower Class Schools - 

- 

1,401 

4 

— 

- 


- 

1,401 

4 

— 

(If) Special ... 

m 

— 



— 


— 



(c) Female S< hools 

- 

2,800 

8 

- 

- 


- 

2,860 

8 

- 

Total - - - 

• 

lb. 


B 

■ 

- 


- 

26,097 

4 

- 

]3. Not on tho System of Payment foi 










Results ; 











(a) Oonoral— ♦ • 











Colleges - - - 

- 

— 



— 



— 



High Schools 

- 

— 



— 



— 



Middle Class Schools - 

- 

23,900 

5 

11 

- 


• 

23,900 

5 

1] 

Lower Class Schools - 

- 

— 



— 



— 



(6) Special ... 

- 

10,310 

14 

7 

- 


- 

15,319 

14 

7 

(c) Female Schools 

- 

— 


1 

— 



— 



Total - - * 

lb. 

30,220 

4 

..." 1 

- 


- 

30,226 

4 

0 

• 

Tranedation l>epartinent 


8,940 

0 

11 

10 

9 


8.906 

15 

11 

Book Department ... 

- 

21,1912 

0 

3 

20 

2 

— 

21,166 

8 

3 

Bvildiags ----- 

- 

64,820 

1 

5 

1,76,708 

12 

8 

2,43,632 

18 

8 

Expenses from Dakshina Fund ^ 

- 

9,470 

0 

2 

- 



9,470 

0 

2 

Grants ibr Purchase of Sannorit MAS* 

153 

— 

— 

- 


m 1 

166 

— 

— 

Granta to Stodents of European 

and 

4,620 

- 


- 

• 


4,020 

- 

8 

Eaiarfaa Parentage. 











Contribution to Art ExaibitioUa Rom- 

8,500 

— 

— , 

m em 


- 

8,600 

— 

- 

hay. 











MtaeaUaneoas . - - • 

SB 

m m 


m 

707 

— 

— 

707 

— 


Total - - • 

Re. 

1,12,667 

6 

6 

1,70,453 

7 

8 

2,92,110 

12 

8 

GaAxn ToniJb • - * Jb. 

6,87,687 

8 

1 

7,00,6&1 

1 

2 

14,76,208 

4 

• a 


3^7, 3^4 ' ®*®^t| 














378 PAMOtS BEXAIIHG TO 

7* 3Eieflttlts of Expendltiirtt on ZvatruelioDL during rinwriiig Knmbwr of Sobodb^ 

Sk^olftTfl, and Averaga Attesdaooe in all gradea. 



Number 

ef 

Colleges 

or 

Schools 

Average 

Monthly Nttmbur 
oil tbe lloUe 
throttgbottt the 
Year. 

Average i 

Dallf 

AtteBdaDti. 

ftade sf 
tvarsfs Daily 
▲madsMss, 
te Avifaya 
Mwthly 
Mnmbers* 

Oovernment Inotitations : 

• 





At Co11g|;c< 9 affiliated to the Univcuhity 
(i ic« JClphinbfone, rooria» Giant 
MccUnil, and Eugineeiint; CollGgG<ij 
and 1 aw School). 

5 

310* 

275 

•80 

At Colleges not *iffi1iated (? e., Gu7orul 
Pioiincittl College). 

1 

40 1 

34 

*85 

At Ili( 7 tii‘i ClaBi> Schools (t«., IClpliiii* 
Btono, Poonay Ahmerlnhnd, 
buiat, Hritiin^hni, Dlioolia, Hydra- 
bad, Pajkotp, and Kuiracloe). 

10 

2,074 8 

1,7 38 9 

•85 

At Middle Class Schools First 

Clide and Second Giade Atiglo- 
vcinaeular Schools). 

105 

12,101 35 

0,854*5 

*81 

At Sc hoola of Lowci Class (t. o , Yc t 
iiaoulai oi Primary). 

1,070 

1,01,840 

01,074*1 

*89 

At Femalo Schools - - - - 

07 

.‘),338‘4 

2,101 . 

*63 

At Special Schools . • - • 

6 

203*42 

262*38 

*86 

Total - - - 

1,800 

1IU,097 07 

106,340 88 

*80 

Piipato Tiistitutions icoei\ing Aid fiom 
GoTernmt nt : 





At Highci Class Schools . > - 

7 

2 , toe 

1,911 

•83 

At Middle Class Schools > - - 

18 

*>,266 20 

1,833-9 

•SI 

At Lower Class oi Primary Schools - 

24 

1,360 1 

010-2 

78 

At Female Schools - - - - 

15 

1,307* 

q^o 

•73 

At Special Schools - . - - 

0 

17« 2 

147 

•82 

Total - - - 

07 

7,308 60 

5,700*1 

•79 

Ptivatc Tnstitntions not receiving Aid, hut 
under Inspection only: 





At Higher Class Schools - . - 

2 

849 

314 

*90 

At M iddle Class Schools - - . 

22 

1,705*4 

1,430 4 

•70 

At laiwer Class or Piimary Schools - 

77 

4,305*8 

8,822*6 

*70 

At Female Sehools . • • > 

30 

1,838*1 

783*1 

•55 

At S{terial Schools • > > • 

1 

6 

6 

1*00 

Total - « <* 

182 

1 7,856*8 

6,808*6 

•74 

Qaajrn Toiuia . « • 

* 

2,095 

1 185,161 67 

116,918*28 

*86 


* Tbn 1* eandiulT* of Um Law C3 mi^ of trUdi aocotum hm boea rooalTOd. 


8. TravetMia 








' ' " ' ' ' ' . 

OradavfBcMri. 

' y ' 

• 

f k 

itemte eir SdMolk. 



VvmtMr of SchdlMi. 


1 

0 

j 

Q 



•gmaidof 

j 

GvmnmaA lovtikattoiw : 









High Bohools • • • 

9 

10 

1 


1,689 

2,088 

844 


Middle C1«M Sehoda • 

101 

106 

- 

80 

23,160 

11,629 

- 

11,521 

leOwer Ctm Bchools * 

1,S57 

1,670 

813 

- 

70,189 


25,511 

— 

Femtle Sehoolt - • • 

61 

97 

30 

- 

1,935 

3,458 

1,623 

«• 

Kormal Seliool* « . - 

6 

6 

- 

- 

105 

176 

10 

_ 

Special School# . * • 

a 

3 

- 

- 

113 

188 

10 

- 

Totajl • • • 

• 

1,090 

l,8Ii0 

350 

80 

1,06,3»1 

1,18,171 

27,301 

11,521 

Pritrctc Institution# rveeiving Aid 


■ 







finm Government : 









High Schools • . . 

0 


1 

— 

2,110 

2,276 

ISO 


llidUte Cln## Sohooltr • 

13 


6 

- 

J,802 

2,310 

418 


Lower Class Schools 

23 


1 

- 

940 

1,281 

886 

•• 

Female Schools • • • 

12 

16 

8 

! 

1,193 

1,303 

800 


Normal Si:hools 

i 




.. 



m* 

Special Schools « ' • • 

2 

8 

1 

- 

143 

197 

64 

- 

Total • - - 

66 

07 

11 

- 

G,200 

7,486 

1,106 

- 

Private Institutions not reralving 









Aid^ but under lns|iection only ; 







1 


Hi^h Schools • . • 

1 

2 

1 


137 

37H 

241 


Middle Class SohiH^l# - 

10 

22 

7 

- 

1.208 

1,895 

027 


Lower CIrkh Schools - 

38 

77 

44 

- 

2,160 

4,200 

2,110 

• 

Female Schools • • « 



13 

- 

902 

1,413 

611 


Normal Schools - • • 


mO 

1 

- 


8 

8 


Special School# . • « 


Hi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 1 

1 *" 

Total - - - 

00 

132 

00 

- 

i 4,403 

7,000 

8,497 


GRAND TOTAL - - 

1,74a 

2,089 

427 

80 

1,17,144 

1,37,587 

31,004 

11.621 


9. Net increase of Schools and Scholars may be stilted as follows : — 


• 

* e 

School#. 

Scholar#. 

Government Inatitutions ... 

S64 

15,780 

Aided Inititntion* • . - 

11 

1,160 

idspeoted Inetitntiona «... 

06 

3,407 

TOTJCb - - - . 

841 

so, 448 


3C 
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sso MMCtev xitjaifm'fto 


'« i*** A>UoWlnB Ra<«« tfc* madien ramriiwl a m fna A* Ommaumt SbA 

BMiCMMs aa oonipwea wltb last year :— • 


• 

lasTWOTibv. 

Matrieulated in 
Ueoeniber 
IBOB. 

MatvioaUted in 

Deesmlwr 

£Sptiin«ton6 High School . . « 
Poma.High School . . • . 

Ratnaghin High School . • « 

. Surat High School • - . • 

Ahmedabad High School - * . 
Belgaiim (Sirdar) High School 

Dhoolia High School .... 
Hydrabad High School « •• • • 

Kurrnchee High School ... 

' RapLote High School .... 

Total - . - 

1 

I 

42 

28 

8 

10 

10 

4 

8 

6 

1 

2 

66 

108 


The following Government institutions also succeeded in passing as 

follows : — . 

Shola])ore, Ist grade AngIo>vemacular school - - 2 

Suttara, Ist grade Anglu-vemocular school > - - 1 

One candidate from Grant Medical Collogo and one from Poona Engineering Ccdlege 
also passed. 

11. The following is a corresponding Table for aided institutions: — 



Numbers 

Numbers 

IwgTITlTTlON. 

Matriculated in 

Matriculated in 

* December 

December 

1 

1866. 

1867. 

1 

Free Ooncrul Assettibly’s Institution, 

7 

6 

Bombay. 

General Assembly’s Institution, Bombay 

1 

2 

Sir eTamsefjec Jojechhoy Parsee Bene- 

2 

6 

volont Institution, Bombay. 

Free Church MisBiou Institution, Poona 

t ^ 

4 

Church Missionary Society’s Robert 
Money School, Bombay. 

Total - - - 

I 

i 

6 

12 

28 


12. The comparative results of collegiate instruction, as shown by the numbers who 
have passed the higher University examination arc as follows:— 



Number Passed. 


1806. 

1807. 

First Rxumination in Arts ; 



Rlphinstonc College .... 
Poona College - - - . 

14 

4 

13 

8 # 

B.A. .Degree : 

Elpbinetone College 

Poona Collogo - - . - • 

Q 

0 

18 

0 

M.A. Dogroe; 

Elphinatone College .... 

Poona College - - - - - 

8 

4 

9 ' 

I..M. Degree : 

' (Irant Medicid College 

2 

1 , ' ‘C ' 

; I.L.B. Degree, s 

OoVeroment Law Sebetd. - • ' « 

\ A' ■ *f 

Shral^>t8miiiation in OiT^i Engiueeiing i 

* PootiaCi^ 

• 


■ 8 

2 





m INIHA 


lA ^ fiwwt my «Mk4 ln^qtlintiQai MHMH)od«4 w pawtag: «ai^ oi <fae M fffcV 

tfi^veriity tmiUarinatione. ^ 

a 

14. nk« fbUdwtiig atatements (di«w ilie coat to Govemment^ and the opendaons, of 
the bode depurtmeot. ^ 

The total Imperial expenditare on the department during the year, under report, is 
os Ihllows:— 


1 

Xt, a, p. 

(a) equator’s Salary - 

8,420 - - 

(V) Establishment 

4,015 '*' 1 

(c) Hoa8e*ront ------ 

S,810 - - 

Cd) Sum drawn foi Printing; and Purcliasinc’ 

1,15,008 8 3 

School Books. 

• 

(e) Ditto Encoutagemom of Lit< ratine • 

1 5,708 4 - 

(./*) Contmgenoioa . . - - - 

7,750 0 0 

(ff) Commtswin to Vendors - - - - 

12,085 2 0 

Total - - - Ea 

1,01,313 10 e 

« 


15. The sum paid into Her Majesty’s Treasury on account of sale proceeds of books, 
including an adjustment, amounts to Its. 1 <,43,526, 0. 11. 

The following Table shows iho sums drawn from the Ticasury for the printing a-ml 
purchase of school books, and tbose paid into the Ticasuiy on account of the sale of 
school liooks, daring the last fi-ve yeais ; — 


1 

Amount Dra^n. 

Amount Paid* 




1 

Rs. 

a 

p 

JRf. a. p 

1803-04 

- 

- 

1 

71,343 

5 

7 

81,557 8 1 

18G4-GT 

- 

- 

- 

80,117 

2 

11 

03,750 3 8 

1808 60 

- 

- 

- 

79,005 

IJ 

10 

04,004 0 4 

1800-07 

- 

- 

- 

1,26,700 

l.i 

10 

1,35,3 >3 3 7 

1807-08 

- 

- 


1,30,770 

7 

2 

1,48,630 - 11 


16. The following Table will show tlio b(M>kb and lunus in diiTcreiit languages printed 
and purchased by the dcx>artmcnt from the ScIukiI Hook Vuuil : — 



Number 

of Book&, &o. 

Amount. * 

English - - - ^ - 

118,302 

Rt. a. p. 
63,600 2 1 

Latin ----- 

1.03fe> 

1,555 - - 

Marathi ----- 

140,U0«> 

10,40] 4 1 

Qnjsrati - - - . 

303,000 

26,712 13 - 

Canarese . - - - 

14,348 

0,624 4 6 

Hindustani . - - • 

16,800 

8,014 18 0 

Sanskrit - 

8,170 

1,560 14 - 

Total • - - 

508,134 

1,16,068 8 3 


17. The 


397- 


3 C 2 


I 




8qM by Ae Dep»r4im^{-> 














Nnmber . 




. . 



of 

■ Aiawfuti. ' • 






Books, &e., Sold. 







JRs. «. p. 

English - 

• 

• 

• 

• 

87p032 

80,124 -■ 4 

. l<attn 



. 

• 

886 

1,080 a - 

Marathi - 

•• 


- 

m 

172,463 

48,031 4 8 

Gujarati 


- 


• 

108,490 

31,380 6 6 

Sanskrit - 


- 

* 

. 

6,484 

6,211 - 6 

(panarese 

m 

- 

- 


26,712 

6,407 7 6 

Hindustani 

m 

• 

r • 

• 

8,041 

086 0 10 

Miscellaneous 

m 

* 

• 


126 

686 . 4 - 

Furniture 

m 

- 

- 

- 

.21 

26 6 - 



Total 

- - 

- 

404,278 

1,82,070 6 11 


18. The amount of the prices of the books sold during the official year under re^rt 
falls short of that paid into the Treasury by (iis. 11,455, 10.) eleven thousand four 
hundred and fifty >fivc rupees, and ten annas. The difference is owing to tiie amount of 
outstandings for former years recovered and paid into the Treasury during the you, 
along with the sale proceeds for that year, and also to the payment of cash balances with 
branch book depdt-keejierB for ' 1866—67, paid into the Treasury during the year under 
report. 

19. Of the sum drawn (JRs, 15,708. 4.) fifteen" thousand seven hundred and eight 
rupees, and four annas have been expended on the encouragement of literature. 

20. There has been, Jio change in the number and distribution of subordinate book 
depots during the year. 

21. The following Table shows the building operations during the year under re- 
port : — 


Division. 


Commenced | 
op 

Carried on. 

Complotecl. 

1 

Expenditure. 

JVim JDttildings, 

Central Division 


36 

39 

Xts. a. p, 

•66,887 10 - 

Northern Division 

• 

24 

43 

1,77,689 14 10 

Boutlicrn Division 

• 

30 

3 

36,848 10 - 

Sind Division - - - 

- 

6 

2 

t6,80S 1 11 

Totai. 

« 

- - - 

95 

87 

2,76,729 4 0 

1 

Alterations and Special Repairs, 

Central Divbion 


1 


Northern Division 

m m 

18 

. 6 

6,604 — — 

Southern Division 

- 

1 

« 3 

460 *2 4 

Sind Division - - - 

- 

— 

— — 

, 

Totai. 

ms m m 

14 

8 

7,044 2 4 

.«!. QaAvn Total 

w a « 

100 

06 

0,83,778 7 1 

« 






Vicoarwll^ b^ldtoi^Jbt TMMiii«»athMs in R at n a gh t ri , were thspeo^'fibMnsrivfs; mpfraet. 

*r!aioo rapoM drawn Inipsriid Fnsidi in IBdMf ^ dnrfiig'^ ^ 












' , ' " 

■ '' 

irf Bnpentflfnre on S^ooMiiEilldiiig. 


BlvitMl. 

ImperielVunds. 

Xs^ial Casa*. 

Kniileipal 

FdiMls. 

Popular 

Contributions. 

Fees. 

TotAU 

Central Division • 
Korthern Division 
Sonibani Division 
Stud Division 

Ha. a. p, 

6,m 1 - 

66, OSS - - 
16,306 6 0 
1,000 • - 

JB». o. p. 
66sfl94 6 10 
67,736 6 10 
6,039 - - 
618 6 0 

a. p. 
1,827 6 6 

3,964 U *3 

1ft. e. p, 
3,623 3 6 
01,066 6 - 
8,661 6 7 

Jb. a. p, 
660 10 0 

At. n. p. 
'66,887 10 - 
1,84.288 14 10 
27,398 13 4 
6,303 1 11 

Total . - 

86>719 7 0 

' 1,10,307 a 6 

6,312 6 6 

71;010 14 - 

600 10 6 

7 1 


In addition to these sums the following special grants-in-aid for school buildings have 
been made from Imperial funds, under the -terms of Lord Canning’s Minute : — 

E». 

Preo Church of Scotland Mission - . - - . 25,000 

Bishop’s School, Poona 15,000 


23. The following Table shows the increase of libraries in each Division : — 

Libuabieh. 








. Tn 

1«06 07. 

In 

18H7-08. 


Dpcreose. 




Central Divittion 


. 

. 



34 

•4.1 

0 


Northern Division 

. 


- 

* 

- 

26 

62 

26 


Southern Division 

- 

- 


• 

- 

13 

17 

4 


Sind Division 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

7 

— 

— 



Total 

- - 

- - 

80 

119 1 

30 

— 


* Exclusive of (be large public libraries in Bomba:f and Pouua, wbieh have «o connection with tliis Dcpiirtmmt. 

24. The chief resolutions of Government affecting the Educational Department during 
the year have been as follows 

(</.) Nort. 338 of 15th June 1867 and 377 of 5th February 1868, contaiuing rules 
for the registry of Native publications under Act XX V. of 1867. 

(5.) No. 4,373 of 13th December 1867, authorising the levy of a small fee from 
candidates for certificates of qualification for the lower grades of the publu- service. 

(r.) A notification publishing, umler date 24th December 1^67, revised rules for 
grants-in-aid in the Bombay Presidency, on the system of jmymciit for results. 

25. The changes in the deportmeut introduced by the Director have been as fallows : — 
(«.) The prescribing to Educational Inspectors and the Curator of the Book Depdt, 

improved forms of statistics for annual reimrts. 

(5.) Ilulcs for the reorganisation of Anglo- Vernacular Schools (Apj)endix G. 2). 
(c.) Kulcs for the instructum of vcmacular-snhool boys in the English method of 
writing the addresses of letters (Appendix G. 3). 

26. lienewed attention has been given during the past year to the forms of those 
statistics which constitute the first 23 paragraphs of this lieport. In the absence of any 
instructions from Government, I have had to devise tlicse forms entirely for* myself (in 
consultation with the inspecting officers). Hence, doubtless, many improvements in them 
are possible, and will hereafter be ordered or suggested. T observe that no returns have 
been made of private expenditure for the year under report. As tlic Government of 
India appears to wish for such returns, they can be added in future years, tboiigli of course 
not guaranteed by this Department. It would delay this Report loo much to endeavour 
to obtain them at present. A special report on the subject fur the year 1867-68 might 
be drawn up, if wished for. Amongst other changes in my statistics, I would beg to call 
attention to the stotement of tlio cost and operations of tlie book department. For the 
first time, the entire cost has been shown, including the curator’s establishment, and all 
other items. Hitherto it has been the practice to exhibit only the sums drawn for the 
purchaser and printing of books, set off against the sums paid into the Treasury for tiie 
sale of books. 

27. The actual increase of Impe^ expenditure in 1867-68, as compared with 1866-67 
ie JZs. 76,504. 14. 3. ; but the official year 1866-67 having consisted of only 1 1 months, 
the Increase of rate of Imperial expenditure in this Fresidency may be stated at 
JRs. 4,566. 8. 7., which sum is at once accounted for by the special allowances 

fi*) tu Eun^aniiJid Eqraaiau students, paid for the first time.. In looking over 
the table contained in paragraph 8 (above), I find a decrease of actual expenditure in the 
hodic department, amounting to 9^612 rupeees, that is to say, the sales of books have gained 
te’&dtlmtjWia'Qki Ihe'tote^ cost of the book department. There is edeorease of 8,714 
i:iipeeib.ll*7Pg.tenp firesh grant havhfw been made for the pnrcHase of Sanskrit MSS. 

aw a'^leidreMfe of 4,541 riijws under "Sm head of Ornats-in-Aid to Private Insti* 
tntiicns. This is explained below in my 30th paragraph. Ibe increases are due diiiefiy 
$ 0 * 3C3 ^ 



Resolutions of 
Government on 
Education. 


Changes in the 
Department intro^ 
duced by the D. P.L 


General remarks on 
the above statistics* 


The Imperial Grant 
for Education. 












« estab^^Jiiiont;, 

i-< to a oBoU grant fOr 'finale ' . m oi fw ii A it 



mt of. a Conarete 


*'40 4lw> 

®*^,.. . . 

. eBtalwHhiaent m Pnom. GitU 'to ibo a]^., 

.tanutdator to tb some 8i>eoial ^ntt i» boSoii^]! ib<^ btbadlyi 

tboQ, the Imjietw Oxp<^ for amoaliott, ae adninistered by , ttpo; I>e{Mir^eati w 
xemiuned -dfidiiliaig^d. 

28. Tlicre are odier items of expenditure coming under the Budget head of 
** BdueiilIcA, Science, and Art,” which are not under the control of this Department; itbcy 
are dmtm in tibe following Table : — 


V 

Amount.* 


180G-67. 

1807-06, 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Jfs. n. p. 

Rjn. fi. p. 

ifa. a. p» 

ifff. a» p. 

•Bomliiiy University 

49,612 - - 

44,412 9 7 

m ^ m 

fi/MO 0 6 

fCentrnl Museum . - - 

9,960 - 2 

4,207 6 3 

m m m 

5,721 7 11 

Grant to Mpclmiiics’ Institute - 

150 - - 

1.50 - - 


... 

Grant to Agri-Ilurtlculturul So- 

2,790 - - 

9,0UU - - 

210 - - 

. 

ciety. 





Grant l4) liombuy Branch Royal 

3,300 - - 

3,000 - - 

300 - - 


Asiatic Society, 





Oram to Uotanic'il Gardens - 

8,970 2 5 

11,564 - 1 

2,607 18 8 


Grant to Geographical Society - 

520 - - 

000 - - 

80 - - 

— 

Total - - - Jfg. 

7s5,287 2 7 

07,014 I 11 

1 3,197 13 H 

1 

10,830 U 4 

* Details of expenditure on the University iiro as follows : — 



1600-C7. 

1867-08. 

Increase. 

Decreue. 


Rr. a, p. 

R». a, p. 

779. a. p. 

Rf. a. p. 

Allowaures to Examiners • 

31,709 10 3 

30.088 8 - 

• . • 

bjitil 8 3 

Rogifitrnr^s Salary - • . 

3,900 - - 

!i,orio - - 

» . . 

800 - - 

EetabUsliurietit tif ditto - 

1,629 - - 

1.618.- - 

189 - - 

— 

Contiiiuencics . - - - 

7,4»0 3 1 

4,K07 11 10 

• » • 

3,033 7 3 

Printing Cliai'gcri - . . 

3.019 10 8 

7, *242 9 9 

8,322 15 1 


House Runt .... 

000 - - 

720 - - 

60 - - 


Temporary increase 

105 - 

180 - - 

15 - - 


Grain Goiopensution 

41 12 - 

45 12 ~ 

3 4 - 


Prizes and Medals . « - 

90 12 - 

- * - 

- 

00 IS - 

Total - - - jRg. 

49,512 - - 

44,412 9 7 

3,040 3 1 ' 

8,040 5 0 


Deduct lucreaae -•-/{«. d,540 15 1 

Net Decrease . • . • J^g, 5,009 6 5 


t Details of expenditure on Central MusoPin arc as follows : — 



1800-67. 

1807-0a 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

• 

Salary of the Curator 
Rstahlii-'hmeiit - - 

CoBtingciicies • - - 

Jtt. u. p- 
|8,448 0 8 
1,106 8 - 
434 8 - 

Si. a. p. 
14100 - - 
1,608 - - 
638 8 3 

tfi. p. 

m 8 - 

205 0 3 

i7ff. ct. p, 
0,466 6 2 

Total - - • Rir. 

9,069 - 2 

4,867 8 3 

760 14 3 

6,448 6 i” 



Deduct Tiicrcoae * - • Bm. 

700 14 . 8 



Net Decrease - - • JU. 

A, 721 7 U 


This is from S7tb Deesmber 1604 to 51st March 1667* 


p,ti« of (olal Im* 20. The total Imperial expenditure on education, science, and art in thse Prbsidmiey, 
|H>rial EapsndUnre during the year under report, bos thus been Rs. 9,35,444. 5. 7, This sum, when coao- 
, «n Edawfioa ^ pared wi ih the estimated revenues of the Bombay Presidenc}' for the cuormt year {namely, 

to HsvsiMMS» ««• §,97,78,400 rupees, $ee letter of the Goremment of India, No. X,9d5, dated dA April 

ISdS) shows that a portion amounring only to about p» cent, on the Tmpecid tna- 
tim cf tins Prem^bucy has been returnm to the people in the shs^ of .enpendituee.oa 
edueafSob.'^; This bemg the nase, 1 im smrvy to thank that amm^i^rne^-aoachMd by 
mefor foa^roTemmita in our pctfsesorial staff and other ne e eai wuy 'QW eeta .iATe>. sdtly ob 
S mnehil gao*>iidfl, been widhdd by the Goveraaaeot ef lod^"' la to be 

xdglialtB^becanM, as the HoaoucahiB the Seerete^ ef SM haaabaeefad 

inua'Dappetdlt^o. (Apfma& LL,), **<he Boahiay Ira mi s t^ji' grwi^'to.ita^«mi£bi 
oon|ribvitwt4i^iB«dh largw anamet Oaa n^y eilhen PrniMMi^). ^ naimdioek. 
pHTale reasurees.'” " ■■’l'''' 

' "d(h 39te 



ttMKHklMIlF’llr 'm»A. 


S»5 


- y- *«« toOhwta w»a<A 4mhw ftryMr wM, wpor,, i 

Frtwia InwwoBj on ii}rM)em of paymeatafor reralta, m oomjwred with thoae awarded 

iatho yaasc l86fl*>o7 j— • 



♦ 





Amonfit. 






Knmlh r. 

Kama of Instllatioo. 













ISOT-M. 

luoreaae 

Deerease, 



irs 

a 

P 

iff. A. 

I’- 



a 

P 

Jif a 

P 

1 

Poosa Sctolnftry « - • 

466 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

486 

- 

2 

PctiuoiMrtt* School* Poona 

350 

- 

- 

400 - 

- 


60 

- 

- 

— 


S 

IHubop*! School* Poona - 

oOO 

- 

- 

820 - 

- 


230 

- 

- 

— 

• 

4 

# 

Scott inli Urplnmage^ Maliim - 

830 

- 

• 

1*340 - 

- 


510 

- 

- 



6 

• 

Ann1o*Vr riiarulai School, Hv- 
drab id (Sind ) 

710 

- 

- 

713 - 

- 


3 

- 

- 

— 


6 

Ln.lish MiHsion bcliuol at 
Sui at. 

• 

i,it) 

- 

- 

1,00) - 

- 


400 

- 

- 

— 


7 

CUiieial Aabcnibly’s Institu- 
tloij, Doiribay 

1*440 

- 

- 

1,743 8 

- 


291 

8 

- 

— 


8 

Gtnmnl Vcmucului hcliool* 
B >mbay 

55 

8 

- 

.33 - 

- 

- 

- 



17 8 

- 

0 

Inihi-litiiiah Inatltulion, Bom* 
Ua^ 

1*J11 


- 

*03 - 

- 

- 

- 


- ; 

049 - 

- 

10 

Ht MoryW InBtituiioii* By- 
c ull i 

3,270 

- 


2,i»15 - 

- 

- 

- 


- 

a 3 

- 

11 

8t SianlalauB'H School* Ban- 
doi 1 ! 

470 

- 

- ' 

85) - 

- 


374 

- 

— 

— 


12 

bt Xavior*8 Iloya’ biUool* 

( av(l 

1*120 

• 

- 

1.2243 - 

- 


105 


— 



13 

ht laaepli’a Girls’ hcbuol* 

C nvel 

450 

- 

- 

401 - 

— 


j 


• 



14 ^ 

Pool II ( onycnt School 

1 

2,180 

- 

- 

1*355 - 


- 

- 


- 

825 - 

• 


^ liee ( liurch MibMun Anglo- 
Vcniaculai School* Poona 

2*526 

• 

- 

2,770 8 

- 


242 

8 

- 

— 


16 

1 

! a 

Uitto, \ crtiaculai (Hindust ml) 
hchool 

5J 

8 

- 

Oo 12 

- 


12 

4 

— 

— 


17 

lliito \ 1 1 nacular ( Mara tin ) 
Sc bool 

40 

- 

- 

05 12 



19 

12 

- 

— 


13 

Frc 0 Chmc li C«t ntxal Ascem 
bly’i liiatiintion. 

2,315 

- 

- 

1 573 - 

- 

I 

- 


- 

742 - 


19 

If giitpooi a School . • - 

115 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

115 . 

- 

20 

Robert Money An^lo Vernacni- 
liu hohool* Bombay. 

1,530 

- 

- 

- 

- ’ 

- 

- 


■ 

1*530 - 

— 

21 

Ditto* ditto* Bombay 

49 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

49 8 


2S» 

Church MiMlonary Soclety’a 
An^lo - Vei nucnlai School* 
Bharanpuoi 

72 

— 

" 

209 8 



137 

8 

■ 

" 


• 

23 

Ditto* Vomacnlor School, 
Sharenpoor. 

• 104 

- 

- 

C2 12 

- 

" 

- 


- 

101 4 

— 

24 

Ditto* ditto* Malliganm - 

111 

- 

- 

51 - 

- 

- 

- 


- 

00 - 

- 

AO 

Ditto* ditto* Knrachea - 

004 

- 

- 

521 8 

- 

- 

- 


- 

132 8 

- 

26 

Ditto. ITernaculair School* 
MalrfiMJahad. 

25 

8 

- 

10 12 

- 

• 

• 


• 

14 12 

— 

22 

tMMw iSUo, PydhoBl, fiom> 
lMqr< 


— 


28 *- 


• 

m 



32 - 


22 

BittW /MwwU, SeOilMjr 

48 

- 

- 

82 12 

- 

- 



•* 

15 4 

- 

22 


39 

- 

- 

2D 4 

- ‘ 

t* 



m 

2 la^ 

m 

86 

DtttO,8ttOr1ClrtOOBg.» Boob.* 

¥ 

32 

8 

- 

26 - 

- 

- 

- 


- 

6 8 



397* 304 















*-!■' 

- Kni^' of 


v‘ ; 


■i' 



KwntMnr. 


■ ' 

. 1* 


. . ■ 

i' 

■■■HI 

— 


mggggKmgm 






■ 

HBHMSni 




A. a. p. 

Bit. 

a. 

P* 

A. p. ■ 

Hifr* 'ml pi6 - 

81 

Gliw8i , Mlaijiifmary Sodety'i 
Aorio-TerDaeiilftr School^ 

■ MnMlisr Hill, Bombay. 

1 

CD 

S 

V 

91 < 




^ . .1 Bv.-*' 

88 

Poaalonen’ Beliool, Belgaiim - 

685 - - 

S3ft 

- 

- 

" "* 

350 - 

88 

St. PHtrldk’a School^ Kurra- 
cliee. 

550 - 

1,845 

- 

- 

1,006 - - 


. W 

Indo-Britisb Institution, Kur* 
racheo. 

880 - - 

- 


• 

“ • • 

880 . ^ 

35 

Kliaraiipoor African Asyliim, 
bein^ Cap] ration Allowance 
for 133 Africans. 

- - - 

1,330 

* 


1,330 - - 


86 

8t. John’s School, Colaba 

- 

970 

- 

- 

970 - 

w 

87 

Mission Vemsculur School, No. 
1., Surat. 

• 

no 

• 

- 

no* * - 

— 

88 

Ditto, No. IT., ditto 

. 

70 

6 

- 

76 8 - 

— 

30 

Ditto, No. III., ditto • 

. 

73 

4 

- 

73 4 - 

— 

40 

Ditto, No. IV., ditto 

. 

41 

- 

- 

41 - • 

— 

41 

Ditto, No, V., ditto 


10 

- 

- 

10 - - 

— 

48 

Ditto, No. Vi,, ditto 

- 

13 

- 

- 

i - - 

- 

48 

mto. No. A'll., ditto (OirlB*) 


IS 

8 

- 

1 

00 

CO 


44 

Mbsioti Vernacular School, 
No. 1., Gogo. 

1 

• 

89 

- 

- 

82 - - 


45 

1 

1 Ditto, No. TI., ditto 

. 

47 

- 

i 

47 - - 

— 

40 

Ditto, .No. III., ditto - 

. 

10 

8 

- 

10 8 - 

— 

47 

I Klirrarhee, Maratlii, and Ou- 
aeniilii School. 

1 

. 

20 

- 

- 

90 • 



Grants given to the following 
Institutions in 1860-G7, but 
drawn in 18G7-08 : 







1 

Free C]iuit;h Genenil As- 
sembly’s Institution, 

Uonibay. 

] 

9,3l.'> 



9,815 * 


8 

General Assembly's Insti- 
tution, Bombay. 


1,440 

* 


1^40 - - 


8 

Ditto, Vorna<'iUar, dittn, 
ditto. 

- 

55 

8 

- 

55 8 - 


4 

('linrch Missionary Society V 
Vcrnaciila)* School, Ket- 
wady. 


48 



48 - - 


6 

Ditto, Maliim • . - 

. 

32 

- 

- 

39 - - 

— • 

C 

Ditto, Malabar If ill 

- 

22 

8 

• 

- 

99 8 - 

• 

7 

Ditto, Piddhony 

• 

60 


- 

60 - - 

~ 

6 

Ditto, Matoonga - 

- 

39 

6 


89 8 - 

— 

8 

St. John’s Sehool, Colaba - 

. 

1,380 

- 

- 

1,380 - - 


• * 

.L/ 

Totai. - - - Mm. 


^394 

8 

- 

5,804 8 * 

— 

i 

GrakhTotaz. • - Mml, 

34|308 - * 

98,^7 

4 

- 

ii,0» i« - ' 

0,064 8 - 


^ V pcdttct Deoraaaa * 

• • 


Ml 

6,664 8 - 



• 

IMna’ONritto <)rtM0>Q7 AHVtt ia^ ^ 



Jib 

4,888 4 - 
^ 5^ 6 - 



■ 

KotBoCNUO 

• ■ • 


JBs. 

1,005 4 - 

■ 






s y 


m imik, s$jf 


*t%B tJutvti tMk&e» ittdWe^ £r$t, » !n tlM uqotmt of gnoiti oi|>tib«d \tf waxy 

«f ockooki^ ki oommkom v&tli Hm jorerkHU jotx, owing to o d«ht inorOMO in tli« 
•tejfitgUMM of w ibmda^ Tm* Mi^or Wnddiagton'i Import, Appen^x Al); aeoon<QT, 
tts oxtenuon of gnuit»>tn-«id under the eyetom of paymenta for rcstdta to aeTOml eehoou 
ootdUe of the Centynl BiTudon. The itandnrtlfl hare been strict, end strictly enfsroedy 
and yet ire here had no oompUunts firem echoed nuaMgen, though remarks on ^e system 
were invited by circular. On the whole, as changes vdll be avoided for the future, I think 
it may be conndered that the results of me year show a favourable working and gradual 
emisolidation of the system. 

31. Passing on now to local sources of expenditure, the table jpven above (paragraph 
4) compares me expenditure of local funds in detul for the year 1867-68 with that ^ven 
in gross for the year 1860-07, showing an increase of actual expenditure from local 
sources of Mt. 20,12,277. 12. over that of the 1 1 previous months. The inspectors con- 
tinue to invo the most encouraging reports of the worlcing of the local cobs throughout 
the Fresidenoy, which are fully boiue out, first, by my oivn personal observation of the 
interest taken by tbe agricultural poiralation in the schools e‘>tab]iahed from* this ocas ; 
and, Bcoondly, by the statistics of the children of local cess-payers attending these 
8obo(ds, as follows: — * 


In the Cential Divition 


21,369 


In the Northern Division 
In the Sotfthem Division 
In 8ind - - - . 


Total 


15,667 

10,906 

93 

47,936 


From these numbers wo may surely be justified in concluding that in this Presidency, 
by means of the local ccss, the problem has been solved how to reach with education 
the rulti\utor class, who form <be masses of the population in India. Questions have 
arisen with regard to the character of the local cess, which have been stated (not, I tltink, 
quite fairly) by Mr. IIuwcll in his Note on the State of Education in India, 1866-67,” 
paras. 28, 29, where tho reader might bo led to imagine that we base oshcitcd tho local 
cess to be “ entitled to an eouivalent contribution on the grant-in-aid principle.” This 
was nesor for a moment asicod or contemplated by this department, or tne govern- 
ment of this Presidency. All that w as asked w'os, that while the entire current expenses 
of local cess schools were met fiom the local cess, assignments for school buildings, made 
by local ccss committees, might receive subsidies from ilic Iiuporial funds. The grounds 
for this claim were, 1st, that tho assignments in question aic made or wit lihcld, at pleasure, 
by tbe local ccss committees; 2ndly, that the local cess had been icprcseuted to tho 
people to be a substitute for the contributionB to buildings, wliidi they iihcd formerly to 
make ; 3rdly, that in Bengal, where no local ccss is contributed, tlio people can obtain 
subsidies for school buildings to which they subscribe. The Govcmniont of India has, 
however, continued to dUallow these argumeuts. Another circumstance may be men- 
tioned as unfavourable to the development of lo^^ ccss schools, namely, that the very 
nmplc plan frequently submitted by me for entitling tlic bchuolmasters to pension, by 
means of levying a per-centage on their salaries, so as to indemnify Government for the 
Ott^y, has nev cr been adopted {tee para. 26 of niy report for 1866-67). 


32. It was mentioned by mo last year (para 2.61 tliat an assignment of 10,000 ropocs 
per annum had been maae by tho bench of justices in Bombay, for tlio extension of 

S imoiy schools within tho island. Subsequently it was discovered that this grant was 
egol, tho usual clause empowering the municipality to assign funds to educational ob- 
jects, having inadvertently m'cn omitted from the Bombay Municipal Act. The assign- 
ment was accordingly withdiawn. Disappointment and inconvenience to the people will 
be caused, unless by a short Bupplcmcntory Art of tho LcgiHlature the necessary powers 
for lending the assignment are given to the Bombay mumcipality. 

33. The table contained in para. 7 above, shows on average monthly attendance — 


• 

In Government institutions of .... 

• 

117, 997 -07 


In aided institutions of - 

7,308*50 


In private institutions (Ini^ieoted only) of - • 

7.856*3 


Total . - - 

183,161*87 


3D 


fhe 


# 


Withdrawal of 
Bombay Municipal 
Grwt. 


Number under 
inatruotion» and coat 
to Ooyeinmeiils 


397 - 



Indwaaeofacliooltf 
and sdutlari. 


ttfsalttof luqtM- 
Una* Enuainations 
of aohoolii both 
OoTenunentsl and 
privata, under pre- 
•orlbed standaida. 


The total popolethiui of the Frandeney aeoordiiw ie libe lw0 itetoiw bd^g eatiawtcicl at 
15«745^83, the ntfnher offaifSa on the tolls of edocattonal inetitipdoai humected hy *iUe 
de^tment bears to ipoj^aladett a nlio of *8ii60 pe^ 

The cost pev head to Otnrefnaiettt on avenge duly attendaaoe of pn^ titrooghont the 
Ftendeiioy w» in--' 


Qovenunent Insdtntions. 
Colleges 


JZt. At p. 

49S 8 $ 


High Schools 


5S 4 11 


Middle Class (or Anglo-vomaeulor) Schools - - 6 5 7 

Vernactilor Schools - -- -- - I 14 6 


lu aided inblitutinns, on the system of i>aymont for results, the cost to Government per 
head on average dmly attendance is, in — I 

JR$* €L* P« 


Colleges 
High Schools 
Middle Class Sdiools 
Ycmacnlar Schools 


6-3 
7 6 2 
1 8 4 


3t. The tables in paras. 8, i) show a net increase of schools and scholars during the 
year as follows : — 



tSohools. 

Soholars. 


Government Instituticiiie • « • 

2G4 

10,780 

Aided Institutions . • « • 

11 

1,166 

Inspected Institutions • • • 

60 

8,497 

Total - • . 

341 

80,448 


The great increase is, of course, in Qovenunent Lower Glass or Yemaoular Schools, 
which number 25,514 addidonal pupils in the year under .c^iort. This is mainly due to 
the operation of the local oess, but partly also to the transfer of some 11,521 pupils 
from the head of Aiiglo-vcmaculor to that of Vernacular schools. This is explained below 
in paragraph 40. 

35. The following Tables sbotr the results of Inspectors’ and Deputy Inspectors’ 
enominations of all schools throughout the l*residency 



m il 


B489LTtf df Inspeoton^ of Gorernment and Aided Schools under Ptaaeribed Standards. 


ElTBOrKAK AMD ElTB48UK SOBOOtS. 


Ooremment Sohools • 

Aided Schools • 

Total • < • 


975 


075 


NUMBER OF SCHOLARS PASSED. 


Stakdabd I, 


tt 

M 


'S 

tq 

1 


297 


997 


Stambabo IL 


958 


958 


914 


914 


tq 


951 


951 


Stanoabb ni. 


159 

159 


999 


929 


177 


177 


ini 


161 


00 


00 


74 


74 


Stanbabd IV. 


49 


42 


.88 I 37 

87 


SlANBABD y. 


19 


19 


StaKOAIH) 

VI. 


SXAVBAKB I. 


SlABBARB II. 


lit Head — »Multiplicatton Table and Simple Addihou. 

9nd Head.— Raodinj oa(»y Clil)d*s Book and writing words of ono 
syllablo. * 


1st Hoad — Aiithnii tic fit at font riilos 
9tul nead— liemhnjroasy Naiiatirc. 
drd lit ad — \lritiiig lugo band 


&TA>BABB ITT. 


1st Head—Aiitbmetle to Rule of 
Three melusne. 

9nd Hoad.-- Writmg fair Small ITaud. 
3rd Head.— 

(a) BepeStlon uf 100 Ifuei ot easy 
Poetiy 

(b) Beading, as ot Newspapers. 

2tb Head.— Writing to Dictation from 
thosome. 

5tb Heed.— 

(a) Oatlmes ot History of India. 

C5) Geography ot Asia. 


Stabbarb IV. 


2 St Head— Matboraatirs— 

(a) Autlimctic to Vulgai and De- 
cimal iiocticnn 

(A) Luclffi to tlio lOtii Piopositioii 
ist Book 

(e) Algcbia up to Multipl tost ion 
and bub*«ti action. 

Snd Head — 1 iigliHb- 

(e) Reading and ciplaiiatlon of 
easy Lnglmh riossieM 
(<) Hi citation of riastfic4il Poetiy 
(800 linei\ 

(r) Dictation, including Hand- 

WI itiDg 

(d) Gtammax, Rules of Syntax 

drd Hoad — S< coiid Lanuuage, t.e, 
either Latin, Hunskiit, oi any Voma- 
cular Language 

Wiitton Tianslatjon into English 
of Easy Sc ntence ^ 

4th He8d.-R 

(a) Outlines of History of Eng- 
land. 

<5} Geography of Eiuope. 


Standard V Standabb VI. 


lat Ucacl— M i lumatirs— Matncolotion. 

(o) dnthijictu, complete, with 
Mi iihiiiiition 

(h) Luc lid l*tt Book, ifiith SiinpU 
iHductioiib 

(c) AIgt bid to Simple Equations 
2ud 11 end —1 iighsh—- 

(n) Paiapliiaie of English Poetry. 

(^) Gi imiiiai and Aiidl^sl^ of 
StnteiiLCH 

(c) CoiiipoMtion on a gueu Sub- 

jm * 


Sid Head —Second Language*, te., 
either Litiii. haiisknt, or any Verna- 
cular T angiiago 

Wilt tin Iraiihlation into English 
trom anv ordinary School Book, 
and vtc 0 vir$d. 


4th Hoad — 

(a) Outlines of Universal Htstoj}. 
(4) Oonoral Map Dianm^. 

(c) Physical Geography. 


e 


e 
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Government 

S,164 

2,177 

1,970 

•irf 

•»» 

0 

1,556 

1,143 

1,300 

014 

015 

560 

400 

364 

369 

380 

310 

978 

160 



198 

109 

Sehools. 


















Aided Behools 

1,798 

4S0 

344 

469 

382 

341 

804 

74 

108 

176 

148 

40 

00 

74 

01 

50 

48 

88 1 

1 


90 

10 

Total - • 

9, 046 

^007 

1,014 

2,059 

1,040 

1,464 

1,A04 

966 

“"i 

813 

B 

038 

1 

413 

478 

463 

377 

334 

204 

1 

186 ' 


164 

191 


SrANDARD I. 


Standard II. 


lit Head.-«Anthmotlc-*Foar limplo Rules. 

S&d.— Lngliih-^ 

(a) Reading of lit and Snd Bookb with explanation. 
h) Spelling easy woid^. 

(c) Writing largo hand. 

M Head.— yernacu]a^— 

(а) Reading Drd Book with explanation. 

(б) Wnttaig easy words 


Ibt Head — Arillimctu , Reduction* and four compound Rales* 

2nd Head— ISngUsb— 

(a) Heuding and explaining 3id Book. 

{b) nting half text 

(e) Giammar* Ports of Speech. 

(d) >’Viittin iianhlatiuu into Enghsh of easy sentences. 

did Head — Veinacnlar - 

(а) Reading 4th Bouk with explanation. 

(б) Wiitma. 

(c) Qrammar* DecloiiBions and Coi\]uga(ions 
4th Head — 

(a) Local History* 1 1 History of the PiOTinee, See. 

(S) Uoograph} ol India 


Standard 111 


blANDAHD IV. 


lit Hoad— Arithm lie toslmplo Fiopor* 

tion and Intciest inclusive. 

find Head.— English— 

(e) Reading 4th Book with end voee 
explanation in English or Voi- 
nacular. 

(b) Paraing easy aontonros 

(e) Writing fait axnall hand. 

8rd Head.— Vernacular— 

(e) Reading Senior School Books with 
Explanation. 

(4) Wntlogemy sentences to dictation. 

(e) Buy Parsing. 

(tt) Written translation into English 
liroffl an> ordinal y School Book* 

4th Hud— 

(а) Outlines of Mitiory of India* 

(б) Geography of Asia. 


lat Head.— Mathematics— 

{a) Arithmetic to Tompound Pio- 
pntion and Vulgar and De 
riiiial 1 lociions 

(b) Liu lid to the end of the 10th 

Pioposltion, l^t Book. 

(c) Algebra, Alultiphcatioii and 

Subtraction. 

2nd Head —English— 

(n) Reading Senlni Schod Booka 
with explanation 

(6) Dictation, including Hand 
Writing 

(c) Grammar, Common Rules of 
Syntax. 

3rd Hoad —Vernacular— 

(e) Translation from English into 
Vei nacular, or vttevergfr of 
any Senior Hehool Hooks. 

(b) Writing to Dictation from tbo 
same. 

(e) Grammar of sentenoes. 

Bead— 

( 4 ) OotUnee of History of England 

(b) Geography of Burope. 


SlANDARD V. 


Ist Head— Mathematics— 

(a) Antlimotic complete. 

(b) Ear lid, lat Book, with simple 

Deductions 

(c) Algohia to Simple Equations. 

Snd Head.— English— 

(a) Reading and Explanation of the 

simpler Boglish Clusios. 

(b) Paittphrosc 

(e) Giiinimai and analyeii of cen- 
ttners 

3-d Head — ^Vernacular— 

(a) Translofiou from English into 

Virnaculai, or etc# ecred. 

(b) Paraphi bm of Vernacular Poetry 

taken from ordinary School 
Books 

(c) Vernacular Grammar ami Idicons. 
4tli Held— 

(a) Outlines of Universal History* 
ib) General Map Drawing* 

(c) Pbyslal Geography. 


Standard VI. 


Matriculation* 
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KUKSBII 09 SCBOXARS PASMD. 

Otardasd I. 

Stakbarh II. 1 

Standard III. 

Stand iRl» XV. 


1 
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1 ^ 

! s 

1 

9rd Head. 

1 

ts 

tN 

t 

m 

I 

3rd Head 

4tli Head 

t 

% 

.M 

1 

7 

i 

7 

1 

i 

GmnuMiitBobQdB 

AidfdSclioob 

jTotsl • - - 

i 1 

69,000 

098 

16,eS7 

108 

1 . 

115 

16,404 

814 

6,755 

800 

0,760 

818 

6,270* 

126 

5,331 

61 

5,883 

S7 

0,889 

131 

4,496 

44 

1,103 

3,340 

1,718 

IJM 

70,007 

15,465 

15,440 

16,010 ^ 

84)55 

o,m 

0,408 

5,418 

5,300 

(V490 

4,540 

1,103 

1,348 

1,718 

3,030 


Gtardarb X. 


1ft Headw— Arltbmftio— Adtlition 
RDd Muitlplieiitiou liblei. 

Sad HQad«-**WrItmg S^llfblei* 

9rd Uoad.— lUadisff lit and Snd 
Bookfl. 


Stahdakd 11 . 


let Hoad.—Ailthmot(c«*roiir Sim* 
plo Hults. 

Snd Uead^ 

(a) Writlnor eimplp norde. 

(d) Itearling and Etplanafion of 
Old Hook. 

drd Htfad.-«Deflnilionnf Goograplij 
and Gb mt ntary Qoography of tlio 
Prebidcocy. 


STARDiRD 111* 


let Hoad -^Antlimctie up to Rulo 
of Ihiee. 

Snd Hoad.-oWiitjng to Bietatiou 
from a Senior hool Book. 

Hid Head- Bending andBtplans- 
tion of 4th Book. 

4th Head— 

(a) Local Ui'^ton, t. a., History 
oftio Pnviuce. 

(ft) (tcncial Llouieutar> Qoogra- 
ph). 


Stakdard ly. 


Ist lload.— Arithmatle complete. 

Snd Head — Tornaenlar Writing 
Irom Hiotatioa. 

Std Head - 

(a) Reading Current Vernacular 
Literature. 

(ft) Parapbmaing Vemaealir 
Poetry taken from ordi- 
nary school booka. 

(e) VoniBcalar Qrammar. 

4th Hoad— 

(o) Uhtory of India. 

(ft) Map Drawing. 


These tables will show exactly to any one who takes the trouble to examine them, 
what has actually been acbicvctl in the way of educating the people of this Presidency. 
The Bomba} I)epai*tmcnt of Public Inhtiuetioii is unique In the cniploymcut of standards 
of this kind, and the system is still, even with us, in its infancy. But I need hardly 
dilate upon its advantages. The statistic i which it aiibrds stand in maiked contrast to 
the vague qualitative epithets, such as {];ood,” " excellent,” indifferent ” applied to 
whole schools, under other sysleras, which give no clue to the exact mcauiiig of those 
terms, and no guarantee that any two inspect or^^ ha^e a common criterion. In many 
eases, as may be seen by consulting the detailed tables in Appendix A, our sybtem 
exhibits ** the nakedness of the laud.” But if such returns were available from all parts 
of India, how much more dofinitc would the information in the annual *‘Note ou tiio 
State of Education in India ” become I 


36 . The proinincnt fact lu reference to the Government Arts Colleges, w^hicli now, 
oomea under observation, is the great advance in numbers and in University success 
made by the Elphinstone College during the year under report. 


On the present stat 
of Ooveniment 
Inetitations. 


(a) Arts CoUegii, 


At the cud of 1866-67, the numbers on the rolls of Elphinstone 


College were •-----.--106 
At the end of 1867-^ 153 




Tlie number of Elphinstone College Students obtaining the 
B. A. Degree in 1866-67 was 9 


In 1867-68 


18 




For these results Mr. Chatfield, who has for two years adminieterod Elphinstone 
OoQego ^th much abiUly, desertes great credit. 

Last year I reported that our college professors were too few in nnmber, a point 
notioed oy the Bight Honourable the Seoreta^ of State ^ India in his Doapatohf 
No. Z, paragtanh 7 (tee Api^dix LL). The disproportion teacUng power *to the 
munber of staaents in Elphinstone College has now become ahnoet ladicroos. I subjoin 
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XMPQBaCUl^ 


(() Higjx Sotaoola. 


«39J pAiiKiui leeuvmi*^ 

iA*a faat**]!iote e:ktrMt^ from iih^f' letter# Ko, 2898# to tibe mASbem of doioe&oMfttf# ttnder 
dete 18th Jennary laot# copy of wh^ was forwarded to the of India# Who# 1 

regret to say# have not yet aooeded lo my proposals. 

87. Tbo Secretary of State animadTetto on the misappropriation of SUpVmttoae Funds, 
so often pointed out py me. Tt now toms out that the so called T^tees of the Blplnn* 
stone Funds have no l^jil status# being sel&deoted and without the antiuuiiy of a trust* 
deed. An Act of the LeKislature will# T believe# shortly be passed to define the position 
of tbeho funds. When this is done# it may be hoped that ElphinstOne Cdlege may bo 
placed on a more worthy and assured footing. 

38. Three years ago it uaa thought that Poona College was gaining on ElphiiiBtone 
College in numbers and success {see paragrapli 48 of my Report for 1865-60). This 
expectation# however# has not been roalisod. In both respects the Deccan College keeps 
a moderate second ]wsitiou. Reasons are absigned by the acting principal in his Beport 
{see Appendix BS)# tor the apparently arrested condition of the JDoocan College. Ihe 
superior intelligonre of the inhabitants of the metropolis boems to me to be the chief 
cause of the larger attendance at ElphitiHtonc College# though the attractions of the law 
classes may have also operated in di awing matriculated students from the Mofussil to 
Bmnbs}. It will be observed that in the above lines the name Deccan College ” is 
substituted lor the old name of Poona College. This change of name is connected with 
the lociiit removal ol the college establishment into a handsome building at some di tance 
from the city oi Poona, built with the aid of the liberality of Sir^ainsotje Jejeebhoy. One 
notable result of the opening oi this collegiate building" has been# that almost the entire 
bcKly ol tlio students have taken up their lesidenee in the college premises. They have 
further signalised their distinctive chaiaeicr by the adoption of academical gowns# wbicl^ 
though a small mailet in itself# may bo taken to indicate a pio[>cr spirit ol jiride in the 
college to which they belong. 

30. An increase has been made in the number of the high schools under the inspection 
of this department# by the addition ol secoml grade schools at Kujkoto and Kolhapur. 

A general 


* Tli«^ number oi Btudeuts, whuli uas 104 at ihi end of the lant (»i!i<ial \iat, hn<^ risen to 104. Tlio sub* 
j^ts Hctually tuuribt to tboin ait Lnghsh# Latm, haiihUiit# Matfu malic h, llistoiy. Logic, Moril Fhikmophy# 
VohtK il htonoi)i,\ , Ola nusti 3 , and Ingliei M itlic in itus mid in i atli of thiM Mub|n 1 h it will bt w eii that tiicio 
ail* thit< Ol foul diffcKiit sta^i^ attainment, and a (oiiesimndnig nuuibir of diUciiut claRtas to he tniight. 
Altogitlici about clubs(<c bine to be tnuUit s<|)^ralcl>, and am i ich class ought to have at least tliice liouis 
pit W(tk. the nsnlt isthit (hcsidistlu hoiiihtohc jicnt in ex immition, lookuig ovei coniponi lions, at.) 
ion liuuib oi axtuil Usctuniig oi tuacliing base to lie pionded lu each week. To meet this demand we 
have — 

I Principal, who is Piohssoi of Moral Philosopli}. 

1 ProfesMot ofCngliah Littiaturc. 

1 riolcsHot of Maiiieniitica. 

1 PiotiHsoi oi Hunskiit. 

1 nmU-tmii) Ptofessoi orCliciiiistiy. 

0 j)akshma 1 illows. 


The Diikbhina Ftllows arc in fut pupil tcaehns, for tlie> aie invariably graduates in Arts who at o pre* 
puiiii;* Joi the MasUi of Aits, ot the Hue In lor oi LiWK#degi(( Onl\ six houia’ tenclnng per week is 
exacted itoin caoh of tliuii, whuli giv(«b a total of houis, UtiMiig 72 hours to be dividtd amongst hve 
l*ioies*soib. tM tlnse, the i hdiiistiy Pioicssoi bdongs to another colhgf, and gives half tune teazling to 
thi Lip 111 list one College htuiliiits— six hours mi wick^ kn^iii^ 06 hourb to he divided among tiie fbiu sub- 
Btantui IboksHoiH. llut IJ! houis ot act mil kctuiiiig oi le idling (oxihibive oi examinations, the come- 
iioiis of iMixiSis, &<.) iM till outbuk wliidi ouchi to he deuiaiidid of any PioicMor. fio we have a 
dciiu(iK> oi IS houis’ tc uhing pet wnk below tlu pHsmt wants of the ( oirog(,and without any allow- 
ance Uiiu made foi tlu sickness oi ahbcnic oi any Piokssoi duiing ati} time in the year. 

Jhit, h< iid(s tliiH dduum Y of tin htatf, looked at xiiciily as so iniiiiy oihitis, able to woik so many hours 
, in uu utik, it will he st4n the existing sta6 in qiiiii inadtmiat^ to nieot the wants»ot the students as 
regaids Hpicmlit^ ot subjects. Wo have HU MtudentM in the C ollegi learning Latin# at vai ions stages# from 
the ludniunts up to the M.A btaiidsrd And we ba\i no Piofessoi# or le^ular teacher# of J^tin atalL 
Latin IS taught OB a bupeieiogfltoiy siibp<t b> the Piolcssiin ol Moial Philosophy# English# and ^nskiit. 
Again# wi lia\c 1 17 studfiits taking up didiunt bi uicIks ot histoid, the highest class having to prepaie«lbr 
the M A itaiidmd# which ib scientific and Ter> difficult# and yet wo have no Professor of History# though a 
wih( teadiiiig of this subj<>ct is a mattci ot political iinjiortancc 

Acaui# iKiddes the clossTH actiiully iMsting# there aie other classes which would bo formed# but for the 
nbboluti* want ot any means for their mstniciion 1 ineoii especially clrsses in Arabtc^ which are required by 
the iin 11 using nuinbeis of Maboniedan students. These students are now compelled against their inclination 
to take up Latin# though Arabic is laid down m the University course as oue of the mtemativei to Sanskrit 
or Latin. 

IJiidti all these circumstances, I trust that T shall not be thought to he asking too much if 1 repeat my 
fbrmit mopoaols for Kluhinstone Colley, and solicit Government to sanction for that C^ego the appoint- 
ment of a Ihofessoi or liUtin and a I^feasor ol Semitic languages on a salary of 600 rupees per mensem 
each* A Proieesorahip of History and PoUtical Economy I hope soon to see provided for Igr redistribution 
of Blpliinstone Funds# hitherto applied by the Trustees to the payment of their Seoretmy and his establiidi- 
mentii 

lamkHnm fci Vs iHrufessor of Semitio languages, I havo In view the wants o^ lewMh ttndentfl^ who may 
he exptotad to join the i'ollege# and who will wish to take up Rebrew for their Valvwnity esamiimtiaosg 
but obove all Ihuigs# 1 look to the encouragement of the educeilon of MahOmedans Hiroughout the Preel* 
dtmey# ispccdslte iu dind. 1 would beg to point cut that this one Profeseor of Eemitit laiwii|M aour 
Mlieiie^ ndMMio do for j^bay at eti expense of 7|f00 rupees psr auniim# eifaratraNdble, wiM the 
Arabic Departmonlbs Itis Calcutta Madrfaea GoUoge does for at tmaxpeone^ 18^606 nipeea per 
annum.* ' 
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M by fw* sumlMini ot boy* ttifttin«MJ<itod in 186?*68, beiiur 108 agKuist 65 i« 

1666-67. • 

SiVur ibe greRtCMt advance, ]iow«y«r, baa been made m iho IB^instone Bjgb School, 
wbleh, tinder dke able mammement of Hr. Kirkham, 4he Principal, has inmvaood its 
ntittibete on the nolla from 561 to 744, end its matrionlaticms from 19 to 49. Itutnagherry 
and DhooKa (eeoond gntdO Higb Scdiotde have maintained their excellent state or orga* 
niiatioin under Hesnra. Bamferiahna Gcmal Bhandarkar,*H.A., and Vithal l7arayan 
Ptibak, H.A., roepeetively. The Hwh School «t Surat has now been placed under 
Hr. Beat, 9.A,, of the Univon^ty of Oxford, who, it is hoped, will snocced in raising its 
condition. 

40. An attempt was made in the year under report to introduce an iorarovement in (^) 

8nd Grade AngTO* Vernacular Schools {tee my Circular, Appendix G 2). The object of BcIioms* 

the order was to deal with the numerous schools througiiout the country, in each of 

whicb a small dass, sometimes of six, five, or even three boys were allowed to learn a 

litde English. This they could only do most imperfectly, generally imbibing faults of 

aeoent and i<fiiom from their teacher, which proved afterwards a real obstacle to their 

ever acquiring the language projterly. It was aecordiugly ruled, fist) that no boy 

dmuld begin learning English in a Government school tul ho had passed Standard 

111. in hi4 own vomaoular ; ( 2nd) that a fee of one ru])oc should be charged to each boy 

leamicg English ; (3rd) tliat except where a class of Euglish-leaming boys could bo 

formed under the above conditions, no English should be taught in vernacular schools. 

This rule, however, Vas kept in abeyance, os far as Sind was concerned, on acoount of the 
baokward state of that province. In tlie other divisions Iho inspectors rojxirt on its work- 
ing as follows : — 

Ms^jor Waddington says (para. 13), Much objection has been raised to the order of 
ibis dcp.irlmeat fixing a foe of one i-iipce for all boys learning English, but I feel con- 
vinced that the measure a ill ultimately ])ro>e beneficial From the increased resources 
from fees we shall be able to provide really goml teachers of English. In tlie city of 
Poona it hn'^ led to the establishment of three private sehools, and two have also been 
miened at Alibag and lihewndy, but I do not know that this is at all to be .rcgi cited, 
luio Salieb Maraycn Bliai, Deputy E lueational Inspector of Poona, and the Deputy 
Educational Inspector of Kiiggur are of uplnton that the higher fees will really proliibit 
the acquisition of English, but the other du))ntics are not of this opinion. They think 
tbat in a very short time the numbers learning English will again increase, and will bo 
fisr in excess of what they have over yet noon, when really competent masters are 
engaged. 1 myself lean to the latter opinion, and see signs of an increase already.” 

Mr. Curtis says (para. 13), “ A decrease of 314 in those studying English, is duo; — 

** 1st, to the increase of the fee for Englibh instruction in Ist and 9iid class Anglo- 
Vernacular schools. 

** 2ndly, the fact that no money is avatiuble, from citiicr Imperial funds or the local 
cess, for the improvement of Government bchuols, to which English is taught. 

** 3rdly, to the strict enforcement of the rule, that no bo^ blionhl be allowed to comiucuce 
the stiuly of English until he Ims jmssed in tlic 3rd Vernacular Stnndani ; and in 
Ahmedabad, to uie ojiening <>f an English school, in which the fee is nominal, by the 
xaistrionarieB located in that city. The c/ee/(a&e is, in my opinion, temporary ouh) and 
next year will show a different result. * 

“East year, 10 per cent, of those under iiibtructiou were loaniing Englibh; this year 
7*7 i»or cent. only. ' 

Mr. Russell says (para. 9 ), “ Since the operation of the l>ircett>r’H recent order, English 
teaching is generally stopped iu tlie Anglo-V ernuculnr schools, as the people will not pay 
the enhanced fee, neither can the hoys generally come up to the Director of Public ln^t^uc- • 
taun’a lecent requiremente, iu this division at R^ost, as regards numbers attending, and 
proficiency in their vernacular.” 

It will be seen that two of the inspectors think that the " panic,” caused by the cliange, 
woidd be merely temporary, and that in a short time the nnmbers learning English would 
ao<m riae again, even under the new conditious, to their former proportions. I myself 
was of foo same opinion. 1 thoi^ght that most persons above tho lowest class of labourers 
(for whom instruction in Eustish^ is hardly attended ) would not iiud much difficulty in 
paying 24 *. per annum for Jeoraing a foreign languwe ; and I thought that if this fee 
were piud we should bo able to provide qumified teachers, who would be able to im|)art 
* somemiog bettor titan ihe iuoorreot smattering of English whidi has hitherto cbaractensod 
our find Grade Anglo- Vernacular schools. By fixing the minimum number of an English 
elaas at 90, 1 intenaTO to prevent the waste of a master's time, in endeavooxing to teach a 
psrtiettlar anbieot to a very sinatl section of his school. But finding that we rule was 
aDdenndei^QU, and waa oensidered harsh, by the TOople, 1 have fur iha present abated the 
tOjCms prescribed, fising the mhumum foe for ^glish at eight annas per mensem, and 
fhe number of an English class at 16 j and X hope that, under this compromise, 

tbOfrasiatrian to a better candhmn of tho Anglo -Vemaoular sdhook may be ofibctcu. The 
•etvai opRtdtion cl rite rale, as fimt issued, is shown in a decrease of 11,681 in the num- 
Mn of pnqpfibi in Govemnent Middle Claes Sdhools, foese eohoide having been redneed 
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Of eoniw the above doereases do not affoet tbe net increase of 15^780, wbiob we akow ^ 
the mpiU of Government echoolej and I do not believe tliat the oxtenmon of EngliiSi in 
tbe Preudenej him been really retardedt 

41. The Medical College of the Prendcncy continnes in an nnecttled andunaatiafactery 
c»ndition> an may bo gathered from the email number of candidates presenting themselves 
for medical degrees. The College sliows, it is true, signs of bemnniiig to attract native 
students, but on the other hand &e whole scientific character of the Institution appears to 
me to have been seriously threatened daring the year under report-~(lst) by the 
Q. O. G. I. No. 370 of 4tb April 1867, which attaches the professorial chairs of Grant 
Medical College to certain piesidential appointincnts in the Medical Department, (find) 
by the action of the Inspector Geuend, Medienl Department, who has shown a tendency 
to assume the control oi the College, treating it rather as a mere training school for buDn 
ordinate officers in the Medical Dcj[)artmcnt, than as an educational institution for the 
diffusion of the scienec of medicine in this Presidency. On the working of the order of 
the Government of India above mentioned, the Acting Principal, in his Annual Keport, 
offers no special observation, but I must say that in his complimentary remarks (doubtiess 
in many cases well merited) on tho staff of collego professors, ho htfs omitted to record 
that difficulty has boon found in obtaining lectures on Materia Medica, owing to the 
Medical Storekeeper of the Presidency, nmo was, under the order in question, made 
ex officio Professor of Matoria Medica, having declined to deliver lectures on that subject. 
I may here ubsene that tiio Annual Peports of Grant Medical Collego have frequently 
appeared to mo to be characterised by a military reserve, which has rendered them less 
interesting aud instructive than the reports from other sections of this department. It is 
clear now that the Grant Medical College holds an anomalous position, being regarded by 
those connected with it. half as an educational, and half as a military institution. In tho 
latter oapn'cify it might no doubt perform usuftil functions, hut I mn humbly of opinion 
that if Govci mnent wish the College to play a u orthy part in the diffiision of European 
civilization in this country, tliey will reconsider the order which makes it a mere appendage 
of tlie Miiitaiy Medical I)e]>artnient. It seems natuiul tliat the professorships in the 
College should be icgaxded as puicly scientific appointments, to be filled up irrespeotively 
of the claims of miiitoiy service. Uulesb this ptincijde be adopted, I should hardly ex- 
pect to see tho College ever cmcigo fnmi its present mediocre jiosition as an educational 
institution. 


Peons Civil Engi- 
Bowing CoU^. 


Govonimont Law 
ticbo^ 


42 Sanction has at last been obtained from the Government of India for an increase in 
the staff of this inadequately provided College. But, up to the present date, only one 
European jirofessor, who is ulso junuelpal. Ins been av.iilable for teaching or superintending 
tlie vaiious branches of the peeuliaidy European sen nee ol engineering. To this defi- 
eieney of leaching ]H>w<r. and also to the novel elnuaeter of the ctaniinations, 1 attribute 
the failure of all candidates fiom the college to obtain the degree of licentiate during tho 
year under report. The Eiigineciiiig College liav been leeeutly moved into a now and 
suitable collegiate building t noted by Govermnent with the aid of a donation from 
Mr. Cvwasjce Johanghicr llcadynioney, the munificent benefactor, in so many ways, of 
this dejiarlmcnt. 

43. Tho law classes appear to have gone on prospciing. They were attended by 59 
students at tbe beginning of the ^ car under lepoit, and by 79 students at the end, of 
whom eight wcio mastois of arts and 27 bachetorb of arts, the root being imdergradnates 
of tbe university. Three candidates lium tills school passed the university LL.B. 
Examination. • 


{#} Normal Schools. 44. The five normal sehuols of tho FieriJcney arc entirely devoted to the training of 
masteis for vernacular Rihouls. Fur English mastois of all grades wo look to ^e high 
schools and tho university. The best instiumeii* for improving tbe normal I 

conceive to be tho standards of examination pi escribed by the department. Thorough 
tnuning in the requirements of those stand.ird8 will beet qualify the students fi>r'tho*pei^ 
foniutnec of their limited duties, as v emacular sehoolmaaters. To this point attention 
has recently been given. Tho Poona Trying College, the late prineipiti of which was 
tatlier an able sehmar than a practical educationist, has, since bis promotion to be roportttr 
on native newspapers, been placed under Bio Saheb Narayen Bhai Dhandekor, lat«* 
deputy cducationid inspector, from whose great practical experience of the irequiremente 
iMT eenoob, and bis babu of managing eohoolmastera, much improvement of the training 
ooOciw may be expected, it has been found difficult hitherto to get yonths of ai^ 
intell^pmoe to enter this institution, but by degrees, os the department setaes down in its 
oiggamsation* and espcdally when arrangements have been maiae fedr granting pensions to 
tbe masters tif Jbosl eess sdiools, this diffionlty will cease. 

f) intiasioSoliools. 45, By tile Besdution No. 1040 of the Government of Indian tmder date 7tii DeeeailMg 
1887f the earn of 10,000 rupees per annum was granted as an anikud Imperial astignmentfiir 
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In the Southern Division, owing to the creditable exertions of the deputy Insiwctors, 
new female schools, both Brahman and Lingavet, have been started, the cost being 
defrayed out of local cess. In the Northern Division Mr. Curtis reports that ** an increase 
of 32 female schools, and of 1,417 girls under instruction, without any addition to the 
Dnpciial funds available for this purpose, shows tliat the desire for female education is 
steadily increasing, and this too in all |>arts of the iliiision.” 

Major Waddinf^n reports on tliu feiiiaic schools of the Central Division. The interest 
taken in them by the people them<4elvcs is always superficial, often feigned, and except at 
the Presidency (and e^cn thcie onl^ among the Pat sees and a fen ol tlie moi-e highly> 
educated Hindoos), I see no evidence of a real earnest desiio on the port of the peo^o m 
general for the education of their female children.” 

I must say that my own obs«‘rvation would load me to coincide in the opiuion of Major 
Waddington. It has always appeared to me that female education is a reality with tbe 
Parsces, and a pretence with tne IlindooH, though less so with tlie Guzerathi than with 
the Marathi-speaking jicople. The best chance for the giadual improvement of Native 
girW schools would be that resident £uro|)ean ladies should take a business-like interest 
w them, free fmm all proselytizing intentions. It is, unfortunately, seldom that this can 
bo expected. But my best thanks are due to Inftaeutial ladies at Tonna and at Dhoolia, 
for the improvemeitt they have efifected In the girls* schools of those places. 

46. The proposal, mentioned in para. 46 of my last annual report, for the establisliment Flan ftr a Femsb 
of female Normal schools in this Presidency did not obtain sanction during the year imder Noi^ School, 
report. Beeently, however, a modified sanction for 12,000 rupees, iwr annum to establish a 

female Normid a^ol in the town of Bombay has been rcf^ived. ^e Secretary of State 
has been applied to for the apjiointment of a qualified mistress or superintendent, under 
whom Anmo-vemaoular masters will be appointed. We are as yet quite in ^ dark as to 
the aoH of pupila who wrill enter ttliie institution. I should be inclined to think that the 
wives of school masters would be among the most appropriate and promising pupils. But 
it may tun out that the apparent ditBcultios of tlie experiment will dimmiw on actual 
• trieL 

47. Aided inststutioiia, like the Government institutions, must be judged ftom the table State of aided 

of MSntts examinations (paragn^ 35>. From this it would appear that Standard I. fbr butitudoas. 

Adtij^e^enmoaUr schools is of ml the standards the one under whi^ most pupils from 

dUM schools Tlus would indieate that aided sdiools derote most of their stceofith 

to d«ma|laia7 iastruetion* sapplemented by a little English. In vernacular in- 

afintaliMl tita aided schools show remarkable waaknesa as eontrastea witii the results of# 

Goveramstet laatitatimis. No stodent from any aided institution appears to have snooeeded 
iafMMKiif aap of tile ft^er uoivernty exambtations doting the year. .Nioeteea atodanti 
fteaa timet taetitatketi ntafetioulated in the tndvtatify. 

SSy. SB . 48. It • 
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!t «fll be «lW r ¥ od th.t 46 6dioc»l«M6«H«'Swai|ir Sti Tm» <m 41m na4«ai«f 
paytaentB for reBoltH, no lew than 19 are eohools for BvrufMan and BnnMiaa eiriliraKvaad 
that out of 16 »aw aupKoanta grants, rcgistereil for .xanunation during tha year 
1866-69« M ttUuiy a« nx are of the same charooter, altogether 19 ottt of 89. Agal9> out 
of the Imperial exjienditurc on schcwl buildings during the yaar (JB«. 1,96,719. 7. 9) uo 
less than 40,QOO rupees have beeu assigned to liuiluings mr Eurojpean and Eurasian 
sehools bn the j^inoqde of Lord Canning's Minute. There is certainly uo direction in 
which the Department of Public Instmction in Bombay has mor^^ developed recently, 
than in that of pro^idlng or aiding education fur fhiluren of British or Indo- British 
parentage. The allowanoos uf Hj)coial grants to boys of such mrentage, who pass under 
tiie higher standaids and are willing to study for, and in, the University, nave been 
successful in encouraging a class of nersons who had previously kept aloof from liberal 
education, to enter high schools and cnlicgcs, aud, side by side with Brahmans and 
Parsecs, to stud> art'<, uiedicinu, mid civil cugiiiociing. Sixteen of these exhibitions are 
now held by boys, -who Mill, I trust, introduce a now element into the colleges, aud asBO* 
date on terms of fclloa sliip and equality with the native studenta. 

49. I received ftom time to tiino faxourablc occountb of the procrcss of the young 
Eaja of Ivollmpur. iniclcr hib (jcncinor (\i]>tain Wcht, and 1 i!h tutor Mr. JamRcijee n! 
Trnwala, m.a. Air. licllaiis at Bclgauiii boeniR to have done good bcrviee in Buperintending 
the education of the .\oung Child of iMiraj. Alajor AVdcldingtoii in his Ueport (Ap))endiz 
A. 1) records the attondance of hoinc joung iMamthi sSirdars al Government Schools of 
tho J)ceean and Coneuii. And at Ahinedubad a hoaiding^liouric ior minor talookdars is 
being establibhcd Uy the Settlement oiheer^ in eouiiection Mitli tlfo liigh school. The 
above fads are only beginnings in a light direction. It would be well if systematic rates 
could be laid down for the attendanee of all winds of Government at public jdaces of 
instruction, under suitable arrangement m according to their respoctive positions. 

50. Po})ular education has boon e\tcnded and improved in the native States of 
Kolhupiu* and Miraj, under C\)loiicl AnderHoii And Air. Curtis, m his report (^Appendix 
A. 2) speaks enthusiastically of (he sincud of education in Katt^awar and Reva 

Kanta. 

« 

51. The Curater'h Bciioit, embodied above in irna'^. I.I-IB, riiowh the stcaiiy and 
satibfaciory growth of opciations in ilic Mile of m liool-booka, 1,43,526 rupees having been 
paid iuto tlic Tieanur^ during the jear, on account of these sales, ag.oinst 1,25,359 rupees 
in 1866-67, and 98,904 rupees iu 186.'5-66. 

52 A])pcndix K. shows the oxjicmliture of 7?v. 15,708. 4. on the cncoumgemcnt of 
literature Perhaps tho most im]iort.uit woik jiationiscd during tlie year is the Zend 
Pnhtvi Glossaiy ol the Deslur IJoshangji .Iniuaspji, i**'\i..ed hy Dr. llaag, and printed in 
Germany. And next in interest stands the splomlid ]>hotogia])hic work on the Archi- 
tectuie ol Aliineduhad, Bcjnjioor, l)h iraar.and Mysore, edited by Mr. T. C5. Hope, The 
rest of the vtorks that up|)« ur in the list will sjieak for thomsclveri. J have now to notice 
for tho first time the attcmjit to tianslate Sliakespi'aie into MaralhL A difficulty os to 
the ])ro])cr nntliodof jnesenting Shakespeare to native rcailers has been experienced. 
Some scholnrs of this country arc of ojiinion that Shakespeare sliouid be adapted to India, 
by turning bis kings and courtieis into itigabs. Brahmans, kr., and by laying the scene at 
Oojeeii or some other classical town of uncient India, the customs and incidents of 
tin* plays being analogically altered. Olliora think that Shakespeare may be translated 
into the veiuacuhir lauguagus. A B|>ecimeu of each method ajipoars iu the list of patronised 
works, Othello hav ing In cn liaiislated into Marathi bj tike late Mr. Mahadeo Shastri, 
and “ Thu Tainiiig of the Sinew," adapted by Mr. Sakhanun P. Pandit under the name 
of Shci &H Sav ashcr ” ( an idiom answ cring to our diamoud cut diamond ”). Eabii expe- 
riment is in its wa^ iutcicsting, the former (the traublatiou of “ Othello”) being, of course, 
the most elaborate and dilln nit 

53. Tlie series of Saiiskni el assies projecti'd about three years ago, and already twice 
reported on by me, has boon succosbtully carried on iu the year under report. PanehOf 
laHtrOf Books IV. aud V., have bccu brought out, and the remainder is nearly ready. 
An important work (to students of Sanskiit grammar), ihc ParibhdnfnduwkKara of Nago> 
jihhattOy has been edited, with critical and explanatory notes, by Professor Kielhom, 
will shortly ajqioar. Suffhunam^ a, edited by Mr. Sfa<nkar P. Pandit, is in the press. 
Subsidiaiy to the above series I may mention that on excellent Hlecoad Book in SkmtkrU, 
for the use of High Sidiuols, has been brought out by Mr. Kamkrishna G. Bhandarkar. 

54. Among other pieces of work for the improvement of this Denartmenti accomplished 
during the yoar, I may mention the careful revision of the Ggjarati scfries dT aebooi-books 

a CKmuuittee of scholars, presided over by Mr. T. C. H(^>e, <3.8^ CoUeotw cf Surat, 
time series after revision was stereotyped. A similar revision of sbe^liCsMititt teries hM 
Jbeen#otpnfuot. As the sueoeaaiveschobh'boi^ form an important dtemiuonr "Standardk” 
it is bbviously necessary that titev should be made not only a« good as possiide, hot aliw 
4nly pmporhonate in res^iect of aiffiuulty. 1 should loim wwe mve inotitoted a r4ritti0tt 
^ of oor Eng^ah Sshuol Series, had I not expected that we authontiM of the CXsMnSDn 
Press, aeeoiwng to announoemaots made in 1665. 4 m thhi. havi^htOtoMhi hot 

a sbries of English reading huoks, which might sarvo. in soiae raqpeets as a model, or an 
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wh^ ecltooMit^e may be printed. Hitherto the Hindu eowmttaKy 
'fbt j^lmoBi each separate village in Sind has had its own oonventionnl alphabet. The bffioM 
4i^d^be^ syleiie 'tised for printing, is a modification of the Arabic character. Most Hindtin, 

. :jSMduig a repugnance to the alphabet of the K 


sw^ls <ia SinA 


[oran^ have oir ibis account kept aloof from 
But this'difficulty will now be removed 


66. The nnnrbera returned os studying Sanskrit in schools throughout the Presidency Study of tenskrit. ^ 
are lj899> agmnst 1,747 in the previous year. Tliis increase (which, of course, does not 
include college students) js entirely due to progress in this respect made in the Northern 
IDivuion, where Mr.<Curtis reports an increase of 277 Sanskrit-learning pupils. In other 
,pi^ts. of the,l’residenc,y there has been a falling off in Sanskrit pupils ; a fact which I can 
only account for by referring to the opinion of the Deputy Inspectors, mentioned in my 
last year’s -Beport (para. (i8), that the taste for Sanskrit is dying out among the people, 
except such oi them as come within the influence of the University. 

, 57. At the High Schools of the Presidency 212 boys are returned as learning Latin, Study of Latin. 

g ^aiust^ IM in 1866-67. This is not to be taken as an indication that Latin will supersede 
anskrit in our schools. There is ample room for both languages, and it is chiefly the 
.Parsec students who will avail themselves of any facilities that may be afibrded for leaam* 
ing Latin. The above small increase only shows that a step has been taken in a previously 
neglected direction. The recently established Gilchrist Scholarships will doubtless give 
some encouragement to the study of Latin throughout India. It is to the credit of 
Bombay, that when an examination for these Scholarships, including Latin as a subject, 
was announced to be held in January 1868, five native students frum this Presidency 
came forward as candidates, but, as no candidates from the other Presidencies were to be 
found, the examination was postponed. 


68. Throe or^four gymnasia have been opened daring the year in conncctiou with Phytical Edacstiom 
different High Schools. A beginning has been made, with the foil sympathy of tho 
people, towards the systematic introduction of sometliing like Physical Eclucatiun. 

59. Sir jamsetjee Jcjcchhoy’s School of Industrial Art, an aided inslitution, which has Bducation iu 
now existed alnmi 1 1 years, has of late been working efficiently, though susceptible in l“4uBtriri Art. 
some respects of improvement. This school numbers 74 students, divided into two 
classes, — the first, 41 iu number, going through an elementary and general course; the 
second, 33 in number, a special and mere advanced course. The Elementary course, 
obligatory on all, embraces the lollowiug subjects : — 


1. (a.) Elementary Ornament. 

(6.) Practical Geometry. 

2. (a.) Advanced Ornament. 

(6.) Linear Perspective. 

3. Shaded Drawing (free and rapid) from the round, 
(a.) From Folu^e. 

(6.) From Figures. 


The Bpedal course consists of— 

1. Architecture — 

(a.) General. 

(5.) Gotliic Ornament from Prints, with instruments, 
(c.) Ornament from Casts. 

2. Drawing from Atftique. 

8. Woo(^ Engraving. 


Xu addition to these two oourses the school contrins a Practical Department oon^ting 
three afs&erv —Sculpture, under Mr. Kipling ; Decorative Printing, under Mr. Griffiths, 
tfiiil'Metri'Work, under Mr. Higgins. These oteKtrs are attended ritogether by about 50 
itrindeotk #1 of whom receive stiMnds, and may be regarded as apprentices, thou|^ 

fearing alter Aort periods of instruotum. ’ jSa<ffi of the three 

eittined has helm M^y aueceagful in teaching hb oam pntieular department 

of An eichibitian of. Fine Arts, held in Bombay in Febnuor 

severe huwt crediNhle epMunriia of metri-wodb mouldings; and dboo^ 
the Indents. Aii^good deal of wotli; has been tamed ijul of 
' ' .•'3 ».3' ■ ■ ’ MU»- "■ ■ 'fhe 
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60. The diacnaeion h^un in the pi^vioua year has been oontinued (sm App. Hi) on tha 
eonditioiiA and terms of the Educational Service in this Proddenoy. The Oevemment 
of India, I regret to e^, has contimied to disallow the modest proimsals suhroitt^ hy me 
and approved by the Local (lo^rament. The higher educational offioen serving 
me ranoot but feel it to l>e an iiyusticc that gcntlomcn of piccisely tiie same stanmiim 
and qualifications with thotnstflvcs arc allowed muchhighet rates of pay in Bengal, wbttt^ 
Sit tlie same time, the cost of living is lower. They also justly complain that mey are in 
an inferior iiosition in {joint of {icusinu to military ehafnains, and that hy reoent ofdezl 
they have liecn rendered liable to lobs of einjdoyment at siz months* notice. This de> 
partment has received all rctHonahle consideration and bym{)athy from the Government of 
bomha}, ns also from the Iligiit Honourable the Secretary of State for India, and I 
am not witliout hoi»e tliirt a reconsideration of the question may end in the 'introduetioa 
of a new order ol thing', uhich Hhail ^vc an assured future to education in this 
Presidency. 


“Kotos*' on the Cl. Since tlie {jublicdtion of nij last report two “ Notes” on the state of education in 

stats Education India, for the 3 ears Ift(i5-C6 and 1866-07 rcH|)oeth elj , have been issued under the 

in Inoia authoiity of the Oovemnient of India. Tlie latter of these two “ Notes ’* appears tohasre 

been much more caiefully drawn up than the former one. But I am still humbly of 
opinion (see Aujicndix that no general report of this kind can be really valuable, except 
it he the worlc of a wiitirwho has actual acquaintanee with the dinerent educational 
sysh'ms which he undertakes to describe and compare. 

A, Orani, 

Poona : Director of Public Instiuction. 

Ofiice of the Director of Public (ustruction, 

8 September 186§. 


(Educational, No. 3.) 

To His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor in Council) Bombay. 

Sir, India Office, London, 11 September 1669. 

Para. 1. The Despatch of your Exctdlenc}' in Council, dated the 2nd October, 
No. 10a of 1868, foi warding the Report of the Department of Public Instruction 
in Bombay for 1867-68, Imf. been considered by me in Counbil. 

2. Sir Alexander Grant’s Report places the results of the year before your 
Excellency's Government with clearness and moderation. These results are 
satisfactory. A net increase is shown in the number of schools ond'iu the 
number of scholars, 'llie former exceed the schools of 1866-67 by 84 1. Ilie 
latter exhibit an addition of 20,443. The expenditure attendant on this 
increase, amounting to nearly 1,60,000 rupees, has been met entirely from 
local funds. 

. 3. The increase in the number of schools and scholars has been accompanied 

by an improvement in the higher grades of education. 1 he number of students 
from the iiigh schools who matriculated in the university has advanobd from .66 
to 108, and those from '* aided institutions” from 12 to 28. The number of 
students who have passed the first examination in arts, and who have graduated 
in arts, law, and medicine, has increased from 40 to bj, • 

4 . The least satisfactory parts of the report are those nhieh relate to the 
Grant Medical College and to the Poona Engineering College. Tlie fbrmer of 
these institutions, your Excellent^ in Council states, wiU claim the separate 
consideration of Government. I will not, therefore, dilate on tlie subject now, 
tot t confess that 1 do not understand the system which, after the sopretae 
' anthofHy has decided that certain Chairs in the College are to be oeGvqpiM brjr 
officers holding certain medical appointments, permits the Medical Storekeeper 
of ^e Presidency, who under the orders of the Government of Indie is 
.PVofeMor Materia Medioa," to decline (vtifr dlstparagr^ of £fir A4 Graat*a 
Report) deuver lectures on that subject. On tins painty 1 desire that a «fpi» 
nte*explanation may be afforded. 

5 *ir 
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CMwO/ 7 tlild hiollittttlOti, wliitilL «^k«, or Bli<nild ftoilt* to laoot a 

gprea^loidlisdroMfhir wont* aad teadhin^ in which shtfutd open an* 

hononrahlo and neemi career to the educated }routh of your Presidency, may 
xeceire the careful attention of your Excelleney in Councu, and that Ub require* 
metdS may, should such a course bo necessary, bef brought to the particular 
notice of the Oovemroent of India. 


6 I observe, vdth pleasure,^ that female .education is making fair progress. 
The number of schools has increased hy 52, and the number of scholars by 
2,284. Fouivfifths of tlie expenditure which has produced these results has 
been defrayed from local funrls. 

7. I heliere that Sir A Grant and Major Waddington express the opinion of 
those who are best ocquainiod with the subject when they state tliat female 
education, so far as the Hombay Presidency *is concerned, is a reality among the 
Parsecs and a pretence among the Hindoos. But I see little or no discourage- 
ment in the fiict. Forty years ago, perhaps thirty years ago, female education 
vras a pretence among the Parsecs, but sueh of late has been the acceleration of 
educational progiess, that there is good ground for believing that 10 years 
hence it will be a I'calify among Hindoos. 

B. The progress of f'ducation, especially of the higher kind, among the 
children of Europ<*ans and Eurasians is irry satisfaotoiy, and th4 more so 
because*, in our earlier efforts to raise the intellectual standard of India, the 
claims of this class of our subjects was perhaps in some degrt'C overlooked. 1 
am also much phased to learn that in native state's, such as those of Kolapoor, 
the southern Mahratta country, Kattywar, and the Rewa Kanta, popular 
education has been extended and improved. With respect to those natives of 
rank who are in the position of wards to our Government, 1 must say that we 
neglect a most sacred duty if we permit any circumstances or considerations to 
interfere with the attainment of the great object of imparting to them a sound 
and liberal education. 

% 

9. In the 40th and 41st paragraphs of his Repot t. Sir A. Grant discusse*^ a 

V oint of considerable interest, the improvement of the A nglo-vemacular schools. 

t was entirely consistent with the solidity and reality of that gentleman's 
administration that he discerned the evil of calling that an Anglo-remacular 
school in which only five or six boys learnt a little imperfect English. By the 
umple rules tvhich Sir A Grant ptomulgated on this subject, and by the deutand 
of a small fee for English instruction, he reduced 8G schools from the class of 
Oov < rnment middle class schools to vemaeular or primary sctiouls. It required, 
no doubt, some nerve to strike off nearly 1,700 from the number (on paper) of 
English-learniug pupils, but I have a just confidence that Sir A. Grant acted in 
the interests of real English education by doing so. 

10. T desire to be informed of the proceeding»t of your Excellency in Council 
in relation to the allegi'd misafipropriation of the Elphitistone Funds. 

11. Tlie Statements of the Diiector of Public instruction relative to llie Book . 
Department, to the study of Sanskrit and Latin, to the oncourogemeots 
afforded to literature, to the opening of several ^mnasia, to the progress of 
Sir Jomsetjee Jeejeebhoy’s School of Industrial Art, are all matters of con* 
gratulation. 

18. In conclution, I muti^ express my concurrence in the just remarks 
iwcorded by your Excellency in Council relative to the very valuable services 
tendered by Sir Alexander Grant to the cause of education in India. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) Argyll, 
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WiB have a. copy of the 





in this PrcBui^pcyi^r the oiBcta] year J86T-€8if t<^thar fUe Prooeedii^pB* 
of Governe^nt contaiiiing the Minutes recorded thereon by ihe fionettvtiiile 
Mr. A. J. Arbutfanot and his. Excellency the President) and tl^ pepBed 
in review of the Report. 


2. We take this opportunity to state, with reference to your Edncatiional- 
Despatch to his Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor General hf 
Indie in Council, under date the 28th October last, No. 22, which a copy - 
has . been communicated to us by the Government of India, that the subjeet 
of supplying the means of elementary education for the agricultural classes 
fhom local taxation is under our consideration, and that we hope to be in a 
position to submit our views, at length, on the question, at an early date. 


PiiocKEDiisrGS of the Madras Govermneut^ Educationat Departments 17tli May 1869. 
Read the following papers : 

• Foan wanted with No. 51. — Read Report* of the Director of Public Instruction for the official year 1867-68, 
the original collec- dated 15tli July 1868, No. 15. 

'^cm. 

No. 52. — Mxnote by the Honourable J, Arluthnott dated 9tb March 1869. 

An abstract of the report on Public Instruction . for the official year 1887-68, which, 
though dated the 15th July, did not reach the Government until the 20th November, 
was some dmc ago prepared under my directions, and embodied in the General Adroinuh 
trntion Report of the I’residency. I now proceed to record the remarks suggested by, a 
careful perusal of the Director’s rc^KUt and of the documents appended to it. 

2. The results of the year, as sliown by the nuinoricul 1 * 01111118 , may, I think, be 
regarded as on the whole laatisfactory, in so far as they relate to schools which arc ranked 
in the first and middle classes. The number of schools connected witli the department at 
the close of the year avos 1,687, with an attendance of 62,975 pupils, showing an inoreose 
of .HOI schools and 1 1,857 pupils, as compared with the returns of the previous year. 
The Dir..*otor explains that, as regards the number of schools, the actual increase is loss by 
14 than the number entered on the returas, but that tliis remark dues not apply to toe 
increase in the number -of pupils which is accurately represented by the figure above 
given. The increase of 1,162 pupils attending schools of the firat class, and of 5,113 
pupils in schools of the middle class is decidedly satisfactory ; and it is also gratifying to 
find that the number of girls under instruction lias risen during the year from 4,638 to , 
6,510. On the other hand, the increase of only 3,753 in the number of pupils a^uding ' 
schools of the lower class, and of only 66 in the number attending Normal schools, white 
the number of schools of the latter class has diminished by one, are f^ts which tend to 
show that, in the important matter of primary education, the operations of the depart* 
jnent are not being prosecuted with that vigour which the Government have a right to 
expect. 1 will advert to this point more ’fully after I have noticed the other topics wluoh 
take precedence of it in the Director’s report. 

' 3, The proves of English, or, to speak more correctljr, of Anglo-VBrnacular educa- 

tion, as tested by the University examinations, though it does not show any marked 
advance over the year immediately preceding that under review, is not otherwise tium 
encouraging, more especially when it is taken into account that the standard of the Matri- 
culation Examination, and also, 1 believe, that of the First Examination in ww 
materially raised by raising the minimum of marks in tiie English language , entitling a 
candidate to pass from onc-fburth to one-third of the maximum. The large propmraon df 
matriculated vtudenta who came from private schools is notewortiiy^. The reeutte of the 
-examination are especially creditable to ihe school anjmortod hr ue SVee Gbnreh of 
(Scotland’s Mission at Madras, wluch sent up 20 successful candidates for Matricalatioa, 
and bine to tho First Examination in Arts. . • 

. 4« ^ke Presidency College maintuns its proper position at tho head of the retomi^ 
ap^-yiiirieulariy ' in respect of the higher examinations. The numltev of- Btadentofiom 
the Thfovincial College at Combaoonum,‘who passed ths First Arts Examkia^n m yyey 
.credltahte.^ This instUntion, however, was lets swseessful at ijlie- Motrisnidajfion escaiui- 
ji|M;in;tbe previdas year, whi^. result is attrihutdd: by '^.Dhtebtor^te thd'^^ 
^t, drtriin Jltd,- estabUdument of a''seo<md class in X^[iaiiaaehtj,-<^ 

Mafricttlmba'^Bift didnoiobtkia.lhe st^attenttenfrom theitt^^ Mlnmtiter 
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TicMM.' ' a gii|b g ti|i»“ If-r ■ of like ie&c))3|q|f;:ibi''j3^ £^j§r 

iJi^POWr Iky iu » 

itiira the paint' ht «n» nbich onnt to recMsive careful 'coiiiM^iBf»1a<m* 
.jfitbliia <1^ iD^eior. Mr- Potrait al^i^- he inetructc^^to c^l upon the PriQci|Md ;i^ a 
Mieet'W 'We' effipieney ' of -the' teacliikig in the Malriculstioa clam and in ihe olfwiiM 
-Biwiir'i1iy"'ai^ to ofihni^y sni^eBtiena he miy deem proper for strengthening this Btkff of 
t^niehern 


'5. ^he Goremment zillati schools at Chittoor« Madnra, and Salem appear to have done 
weXL The oontinaed socoess of the first of these schools is highly creditable to the head 
master, Teroovengadnm 'N’aidoo. From sonte of the other schools better results 
might have been looRed for« ' The sdllah school at Ouddaloro has, as the inspector 
hbserves, the unenviable distinction of not having passed a single candidate at the 
University examinations. It is to be ho]>ed that mis school, vrhi^ is the oldest of the 
Government zUlah schools, will take up a better position under the head master who has 
been reoestly appointed to it. 


■* 


0. It appears from the tabular statement printed on page 5 of the Director’s re]>ort, 
ihat every district, except Ncllore, is now provided with a sethool ranked in the first class. 

^ The inspector of the division is of opinion, and in this opinion the Director expresses his 
' concurrence, that the school which for many years has been supported by the Free 
dhurch of Scotland’s Mission at Nellore, docs not meet the higher educational wants of 
the district, and that a Government zillah school should be established there. ' Some cor- 
respondence took jdace regarding the Mission school at Ncllore in the early part of last 
year, and the Government were then informed that the raani^ers contemplated 
strengthening the stafi of teachers. It should be ascertained whether this hasjbccn done, 
and witli what result. The establishment of a Government school in a town hitherto 
occupied by a school under private management, and subject to Government inspection, 
would be c^pposed to the ]U'incipleB which have hitherto guideil this Government in its 
educational operafions ; but the principle has had to be departed from at Mangalore, in 
consequence of the proved iusufHciency of the existuig bcdooIh, and it may {mssibly be 
necessary to follow a similar course at Nellore. 1 trust, however, that the Free Church 
Mission, which has done, and is doing so much for education in Madras, may be able to 
place its Nellore school on such a footing as will relieve the Government from the 
necessity of taking a step which would almost certainly be detrimental to the Mission 
school. 


7. It is not easy to form any very definite impression in regard to the efficiency of the 
instruction imparted in those schools, whether (Jovernment or i>rivate, which are classified 
as middle class schools. In the case of these schools there is no definite standard such as 
is afforded by the University examinations in ihe case of sc.Imk*1s of the first class by 
which their j.rogress may be tested, nor is the deficiency supplied by the rejjorts of the 
inspectors, which, although many of them enter into considerable detail regarding the 
schools inspected by them, do not, for the most part., {>rcscnt any general view of the 
result of the inspections, or of the state of the schools. For itistancc, none of tlicse reports 
show what number of. the Government taluq schools, or of the priv.ate soliotds of a corre- 
sponding grade, contain a class studying the subjects prescribed for tlio fifth or highest 
_ class of a taluq school, what number of pupils arc^ studying these sahjcc.ts, or what.number 
have passed a good examination in them. Information of this nature would be very 
useful, and might easily be embodied in tabular statements entered in the body of the 
re]>ortB, and illustrated by remarks in the letter-press. It would bo well, I think, if 
the Director of Public Instruction were to confer with the inspectors on this {xiiut, 
with the view of rendering the reports more intelligible and mox*e interesting. For 
the most part these reports, and 1 may add, the reports of the Director, arc singularly 
deficient in topics of interest, and in this respect present a very marked contrast to 
the reports which annually emanate from the ins}>ectors of schools in Fngland. There is 
one defect in the plan of the reports which increases the difficulty of forming any general 
oondusions with reference to any particular class of schools, viz., that private schools are 
hoticod separately from Government schools, and that while the latter are reported on 
with raferenoo to the class in which they arc placed, tlic former are referred to with 
reference to the district in which.' they are situated.^ The practice of noticing the 
jprivato Sjdioola senanttely from ^he Government schools is, 1 believe, in accordance with 
instmotions of the. Government of India, and cannot be altered without their per- 
■jfaaeeaQtu It would Im a great improvement if the schools were grouped together with 
reference to the class in. which they are indudod, and therefore with reference to the 
standard of ^.instruction, and irrespectively of the source from which they derive their 
.BUpport. A g eographical subdivision, district by district, would uatnrally form part of 
Ihe ^bm.' Tw Government of India might be requested to authorise an alteration to 
fItiB .extent in the plan of the reports. 


!: A to the sidajeet of middle-dass schools, I thinic it mi^t be well to su gTO St 

tibe e 3 i;»e^ncy of establishing in oonnexibn with them .a system of schdar- 
ffin|M.tMMd^ in«k^beob of tile first dasa The examination for sneh scholardiips . might 
hhw^hfitw^n the ilbarthend fiflhoiaasea of ^luq and Angto-vemMiilar *P 

'fti. ntivate ■eheds which correspond with the fourth and nfeb desses in 
’ .. j|»4 Government 
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iiikifc^mlty in tlliw of the examinatioiiu Such a livoioQi oottwhardly 

fiul to ptogpretB of these schools, sad would eashle the CkrrenioieB^ ssid Ihe 

pubHo to judge ia soiuc measure of their rolativo merits. « 


progress of pnmarjr 
thhik, to peruse the 


9. 1^ have ahready alluded to the oomparatLve^ unsatis&etory 
educatiou as shown in this and |»revions reports. Lt is impossible, I tlxink, to peruse 
report now before us in connexion with the previous correspondence which has passed on 
this subject without being forced to the conclusion that the Pireetor does not attach that 
importance to it which the subject descriea In 1866 the Qoveenment directed l^t the 
eystem ofpayment for-results under which a considerable number of schools in the dUh* 
tricts of Coimbatore, Madura, and Nollore have been mded and improved, should be 
extended to c%er;y distiict in the Presidency; and on the 19th November 1867, or more 
than four monthb before the close of the year embraced lu this rniort, the Director wap 
authorised, in anticipation of the sanction of tlic Government of India, to impennt three 
additional Deputy Inspectors, and 18 additional Inspcctini^ Schoolmasturs, this being the 
additional inspecting agency proposed by him to enable him to carry out an extension of 
the system. It appears, however, that on the Slst March last, only two out of the three 
additional Dejiuty Inspectors liad been a^tpointod, and one of these only three weetka 
before the close of the official year, and that the number of Inspecting Schoolmabters InMl 
only been increased by one. Three districts, Cudda]iah, Canara, and Malabar, had been 
addicd to the list of those in ivhich the system had been previously in operation ; but 
although grants were sauetiuiied amounting in the disti iets of Canara and Molabar to 
1,996 rupMs, only 778 rupees of tliis sum had bccu paid before the dose of the year. In 
Cuddapab, grants, the amount of which is not stated, had been sanctioned but none had 
been paid. Tlic whole subject is dis|K>sod of by the Director in one brief pM:agrapb and 
a short tabular statement, which aces not include the schools brought lyider the system in 
Malabar and Canara, and which is, therefore, incomplete. Not a word is said by the 
Director of the working of the systcun, or of any aiiaugeiiicnts that be may have made 
for its extension. From the ropdi ts of the insiieetors it is to bo gathered that, in espeo* 
tively of the delay in providing the necessary inspecting agency, mere are at pre'^eut two 
material hindrances to the efficient working of the system, viz., the delay in supplying the 
district book depots with elementary sebooi-booLs and delay in payment of the grants. 
In connexion with the first point the report of the lnspc<‘toi of Schools for the 2nd Divi- 
sion contains an extr^r of a letter fioiu his Deputy Ins|K>ctur, from which it ajipeors that 
for file months tlio district book depot at Cnddapah, which is connected by railway with 



1,996 rujiecs, the ^gicgate amount of the giants sanctioned for the village schools in 
Malabar and Canara, had nut been paid at the clu«c of the year, while in Cuddapuh none 
of the griuits had been paid, shows that some change is needed in the regulatious for the 
paymoTit of these giaitls. The subject is ad\ cited to by Mi. Garlliwaite in the 48rd 
paragraph of Ills rcjioi t. Fach Inspector should be icstccl with authority to order pay- 
ment o( all gi ants claiinablc under the payment-for-tcsults svstem up to a specified aggre- 
gate sum to b<‘ fixed by the Director irom time to time. In aider to do*ih>s it will be 
necessary to iceost tlic 8th section of the regulations printed on page 231 of the Appen- 
dices to the Itcport. IVl r Powell should kc' in'*truoteu to revise' the sec'tiou and to submit 
the draft for the sanction of Government. lie should also ho rec]uired, in his annuid 
report for the current year, to repoit fully on the woikiug of the system of psyment-for- 
results, and especially with reference to its ajiplication to indigenous village schools. 


10. In the reports of the Inspectors there are allusions to delay’s in the Director’s office 
in other matters, which arc probably attiibutablo to the system of centralization being 
carried too far. I cannot help thinking that the Inspectors might be vested with authoii^ 
to sanctiou tho payment of grants in aid of salaries up to a certain amount, reporting thett 
proceedings to the Director. Mr. Powell might be told to submit his opinion on this 
pennt. 

1 1. The operations of the Madras Education Act cagpot be regarded as satisfaetory 
except in the ease of a few ot the middle-class schools established imder its provisiona. I 
hope very shortly to be in a position to lay before Government a oomptebenrive proposal 
on the sab|jeot of primary eduoatiem. 

12. It only remains for me to advert to Iho Normal schools, and here again 1 am oon- 
atrainsd to observe that the Director’s views do not appear to be in nmiBon With those 
which the Government of this Presidenoy have frequently enunriated as to the great 
impostanoe e> these sohoola I cannot otherwise account for the extraordinary step taken 
by him, of transferring to another institution, almost immediately after Ids arriva) in the 
ootmtiy, of an Asristant Master who had been aent otat by the Seoreta^ of State for 
mnplv^ent in the Normal aehool at Madrao. Thw hoportahit tohod had long sufiKond 
from tne ineActimMiy m the late Prinmpal, and when at length this hindrance to foe 
effiriqpcy of fod insiitulion had been remov^ and foe Secrets^ of State had sent out n 
master to fin the vacancy which had nnavddahily ownured In foe staff of tsaeben^ foa 

Gevenfment 
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G 0 v«ir«DMMkt>JliM 4 ^ «xp#ek ihat tM Maff of te«cilier 8 would bo nuklotamed 

St 3 te yo por itiyogrti. 1 !be 'K<^sl at Vellore and IMahloopoly 

,«p|»ear to bo douniK well* Tbe report on ^e ini^otion of ibe Caimenore sobool is not 
*60 evtWboteey ee Ibe reenlte of ^e ensmlnatlotM fur oerdficaies would lead one to aiqpeet. 
A<^ tbe ViaaMpatam NcMpmat Bebool, it is mooh fo be regretted diat, owii^ to some 

misunderstanding* uiis» imiuiriant institution should have been left uninspected for a 
whole year. 

(signed) -rf. J. Athuthnot. 
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No. 53.>~Miirt7TS by His Excellency tlic President* datod lOth April 1869. • 

Ik transmitting these papers I hnvo but little to add to the remarks of Mr. Arbuthnot, 
in which I heartily concur. There arc, however* three jioinls which have attracted 
my particular attention, and on which it may be right fur me to buhmit some observa- 
tiona 

2. Ihiring my I'ecent tour in the district of Tinneveliy un addres'< was presented to me 
which warmly urged the establishment of a (jovernment zillah school at Tinne'fclly* 
whMe the educational wai^s of tho place are at present chiedy sujtplied by a large 
Ail^o-vcrnaoular school under the direction of the Church Missionary Society* and by a 
sehoul of tho same character recently instituted by the nati\c community, and supported 
by subscriptions, fees* and a grant-iii-aid. These tchouls aic not, iu the minds of those 
who addressed mo, commonsui ate with the wants of tlio ]>lai*c. I'hoy rlesire to have tlie 
benefits of a firstn'hm (lovernment school. 1 did not feel myself at liberty to return 
any decided reply to thi«( request* and 1 a%'ail myself of this occasion to elicit tbe opinion 
of my ooilengues. lain mysrlf undci the impression that there is not a sufficient ground 
fur accedi^ to the wishes ot the pernoiin lefurred to Tiiiuevclly is prosperous and 
opulent. Its jieople are honourably distinguished by liberality and an independent sjiirit. 
The Native Anglo. Vernacular School is susceptible of imjiioveiuent by tho same means 
which have supported it up to the iircsont time. On the other hand, tho Church Mi8> 
sionary t'oeiety have it in contemplation to procuie a first-class English teacher from 
home, a gi actuate of oue of the ITnivorsitics, who will he able to raise the standard of 
oducatioii in their school to the level of the best in tho country 1 think that we may 
defer the considemtion of the claim of the people ol Tinuetelly until the success of 
the measure oontoinplated by tlic Cluirc'h Missionary Society has been tested by cx- 
poriunco. 

3. The native community of Ncllorc ha\c also submitted to me a memorial urging 
the necessity which exists tbi tho c-^tabli<duncnt of a Government zillah school at the 
chief town of the district, and the Direcloi of l*ublic Instruction tidvocutcs this measure. 
Nellore ia |K)orer and more backward than Tinnevelly. There lias been an abortive 
atlenuit, on tho part of the native community, to cstablirii au Auglo-Verimcular Subscrip- 
tion Sc'hool. The Free Church School has not given full satisfcU'tion to the native resi- 
dents or to the Government InspectoiMfc foi some time past. Tho claim of Ncllorc to a 
Goveniment zillah school might he rensonahiv cutertaim d. I Icain, however, from the 
Reverend Mr. Miller that the Free (‘hurch Mission have submittc*(l a -trong reiire-^enta- 
tiun to the Parent Church at liomc advocating the appointment of a coiupetont English 
bead master. T would await the result of this appliu itiou. If the proposal of the mis- 
sion is acceded to* it is not unlikely that w c may sei* such a school O'^tablishcd by' this ageucy 
nt Nellore as will fully Botisfy the just requiieiuents of the i>l.iec, and tho Government 
may thus be exonerated from the exi>eiise which would be caused by the institution of a 
zillah school. If, on the other hand, the pro{iu.ul of the Misrion is negatived at home 
the Free Church Mission School at Nellore will probably be suppressed, and a field will 
thus be thrown oiien for the establislunent of a Guveiumcnt zillah school under the most 
favourable cironmstances. 

4. The last point to which I wish to call the attention of Government is the very' low 

state of education as evinced by the present returns in the disti'ict of Knruool. This 
province wt,h about 700,000 inhabitants* pusiessed in the year 1867-68 only five schools 
in any ^gree connected with Goveftimcnt l>y support or inspection, and the total number 
of sbholara in those scdkools was only 202. ^ A comi>arisou of these figures with the returns 
from other districts reveals a state of intellectual stagnation in Kumool which colls 
Ibr the energelio interference of Government. I propose that Mr. Powell be directed* at 
Us oonvenienoe, to proceed to Kumool* ana* uter ooiisultation with the Collector 

ofikbr persons whose local knowledge may be av ailable* to prepare and submit to 
Oovemoien^ a oomprehensive plan for tbe extension ol education m that district. 

(ndgned) ifapier. 
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Tan Ck>t«mm«iit iwib of oi^alon thot ibe e^tkestlemfd MOttlta 4M» oA<itki^<gwKr 48ilMl8^ 
an ahovrit hj fbe nttin^iioal returns whSw tvn contaified in on PaMio Xnetmo* 

lion for that p«riiod* may 1>e regarded as on tho whole salisfaetofy, fa so £«r sa they ralato 
to sokitols wmeh are ranked iu the first and middle clessoa. The aumbUr of schools ooa* 
nocted with the department nt the close of the year was 1,687»_ 'sHth ah aiteodanee of 
62»975 pupils, ehowinir an iucreobc of 301 schools aud 1 1,857 pupils as oomnared with the 
returns of the prc\um8 year. Tho Director expkuns that, as regards tlie number of 
schools, tho actual increase is less by 14 titan the number entered on the returns, but that 
this remark does not apply to the increase in tho number o£ pupib, which is aeouramly 
represented by tbe figure above given. The increase of 1,162 pupils attending schools of 
the first class, and of 5,1 13 pupils in schools of tlie middle class, is decidedly satisfactoty ; 
and it is also gratifying to find tliat tho number of girls under instruction has risen during 
the year from 4,638 to 6,510. (hi the other hand, tUc increase of only 3,753 in die numr 
her of ])ui>ils attending bolimtU of the lower class, and of only 66 in tbe number attondiag 
normal sciiuols, while the number of boliouls of the l.ttter olasH has diminished by one, 
arc fcietb wiiieh tend to show that, in the important matter of primary education, the 
operathms of the de,)arttnont are not being 2 »^*>!)<^cuted with that vigour which the Govern- 
ment have n right to cxiiuct. « fit 

2. The Government must also remark uism the unsatisfactory condition of the Kumool 
Disfritt. This district, with almost 700,000 inhabitants, jKwsessed in the year under 
review only five schools in any degree connected nitli (rovemment by support or inspec- 
tion, and toe total number of pupils in those schools was only 202. A comparison of 
these figures with the returns from other districts rcvonls a state of intellectual stagna- 
tion in Kurnool which calls for the energetic intetfcreuoe of the Government. Air. 
Powell will aeoordingly be directeii to proceed to Kurnool at his earliest eonvenienoe, 
and, after consultation with the Collector of the district, the Inspector of Schools of the 
2ud Division, and other persons whose local knowledge may bo available, to prepare 
and submit to Govermuent a comprehensive i>lan for the extension of eduoaiaun m that 
district. 

3. Tlie proftres«i of English, or, to s]>oak move corroctlyr, of Anglo-Vornaenlar edne^ar 
tion, ns tested by the University examinafions, though it does not show any marked 
advance over the y'enr immediately preceding that under review, is not otherwise than 
eiicuurnging, more csiicidally when it is taken into account that the standard of the 
hlatriculatioii Examination, an<l alsntb<itof the First Examination iu Arts was materially 
riused by increasing the minimum of marks in tho English languiigo entitling a candidate 
to puss, inun one-fourth to one-third of tho maximum. Ttio large jiroportion of matricu- 
lated students who came from private schools is iiorcworthy. The results of the exatnitio- 
tiou are ubpcciully ci’edihible to the school suppoited by tine Free Church of S(‘otland’s 
Mission at Madras, which sent uj) 20 succesMul candidates for Matriculation, and nine to 
the First Examination in Arts. 

4. Tlie Presidency College maintains its proper position at tho head of the returns, 
and particularly in respect of the higher exauiinations. The number of students fi’om 
the Provincial ('ollegc nt Combacoiium who juissetl the First Arts Examination is very 
creditable. This institution, however, was less successful at the Matriculation Examina- 
tion than in the previous year, wrbich result is attributed by ^le Director to tho fact that, 
owing to the ehtablisliincnt of a second class in the Collegiate Department, the Matricu- 
lation Class did not obtain the same attention fronf tbe senior teachers as in fbrmer years. 
It would be a great mlRfortune if tbe eflBciency of the teaching in the lower classes of 
this useful institution shunld be materially prejudiced by its conversion &om a school into 
a college, and the i>oint is one wliich oumit to receive careful consideration from 
Dirci'tor. Mr. Powell will call upon the Principal for a report on the efficieney of 'the 
teaching in the Matriculation Class and iu the classes below it, and submit any suggestkms 
he may doom proper for strongthaning the staff of teachers. 

5. The Government xillah schools of Chittoor, Madura, and Salem, appear to have 
done well. The oontinned success of the first of the^e schools is highly <»eaitabAB to the 
head master, C. Toroovongadum Naidoo. From some of the other aohoob batter rasutts 
might lutve been look«*d for. 'I'he zUlah school at Cudd^ore has, as tiia Snipaotor observes^ 
the unenviable distinction of not having jmssod a single oondidatc at the University 
ymminations. It is to bo honed that this school, which u the oMest of tbe GkwmmmenS 
iriUeh schools, will take up a hatter position under tho head master vrfm hes been reoently 
appohi^ to it, 

fi. It apjtears from the tabnlar statement printed on ftage S of the Diifiotor’s report, 
"AaM fivaey diatriot* except NeUore, is now provided with a srieod ranked in the first mass, 
The Zni^eotor of the Divirion is of opinion, and in this opinxm the Siteotor exptfienfiin his 
oone«nr«e^ that' the sohool, wbleh fiwr many yessps hfis hem supperted if the Free 
Church nfi efiotbmd’s Misrifin fit Bellonijp does not meet the higher tjdtteafiieSal wsMts of 

the 


««« . 

An* «A4 AA AM mAwA AmOA 1m *isfmfalaah«AAeM« ScnoA 

mtnim^ i fim A# If i Afan SAimI a VeBore ia A» AAy ptAaf 

iMjb jiAAi aA tiba OaiwraaMAt wbm Aa iafomea ih«t iba mnamein wsUanipintA * 
Ai r Ag AeAw^ the «tAf AT toMdMim. lii AmiA be aMertaiited whether thiB hfie been AoMi, 
wafl -wiA ^het remits T9ie eeAbliehaiAt ef e Government school in e to^ {ritherto 
«eQttpied by a solioo} under prirate management, and aubject to Government mqte^km, 
weuM be onpoaed to the principles wbieh have hitherto guided this Govommeni in ita 
(rineatiiiniar operationa ; but the jmnriple has had to be departed from at Mangalore, in 
conaeqnenee of the proved inautrocieaey of the exiating acnoola, and it may poiwfbly be 
neceasary to fbUotr a similar uonrae at Ncllore. The Gov^nment truat, however, that 
the Free ChunA Miarion, which has done and ia doing so much for edueation in Madras, 
may bo able to place ita Nellore achool on such a footing as will relieve the Government 
£rom the necessity of taking a step which would almost certainly be detrimental to the 
Missien school. 

7. The Government take this opportunity to remaik tliat, during the recent tour of the 
Governor in the district of Tinnevelly, a petition was presented to his Excellency prav mg 
for the eatablielunent of a Government zillah acliool at Tinnevelly, the euucai^nri’* 
re<|uirements of this place being at pre<vetil chiefly supplied by a large Anglo-Vernacular 
achool, under the management of the Church Missionary Society, and by a school of the 
Bjjfne character recently estabiibhed byr the native community, and snpxKwtod by aubecrip- 
tiione, feoB, and a gront-in-aid. These srhoolb aie not, in the opuiiim of the ]>etitionera, 
oommeuaurate with the wants of the place. They dcrire to have tlie benejBta of a 
Government school *of the higher class. The Government consider that there is not 
sufficient ground for acceding to the prayer of the petition ^nucvelly ia p:^perouB, 
and its people arc honourably distinguisnerf by liberality and an independent spirit. The 
Native Anglo-Vernacular School is susceptible of iiiipiovcmont by the same lueoiih which 
have sttpiMirted it up to the present time*. On the otlier hand, it iri understood th.it the 
Chnrdbi Missionary Society have it in contuniplutiou to jiiocuic a head master from 
England, a graduate of one of the Universities, who will bo .ihlc to nuse the standaid of 
instruction in their school to the h'vel of that of a Government Provincial College. 
The Govommeni, therefore, lesolve to defer the consideration of the petition of the 
inhabitants of Tinncvelly until the succcbs of the mcasuie conteinplated by the (.iiurch 
Miesionary Society has been tested by experience. 

8. It ia not easy to form any very deduitc imprcbsion in regaid to the efficienry of the 
instruction im]>artcd iii those tichools, whether Government or private, whiih aie < InsMficd 
as middle-class schools. In the ease of these schools, theie is no definite standard snoh as 
is afforded by the University examin.vtionti m the rise of hchool>, of the fiist ilass, by 
which their progress may bo testfHl ; nor is tla* deficiency supplied by the rejan ts^ of tbe 
Inspectors, which, although many of them enter into eonsidci able detail regarding tbe 
sebools inspected by them, do not for tbe most part inescut uiiy general view of the * 
xesulf of tne inspections, or of the state of the schools. Foi instauee, uonc «>f these 
reports show what number of the Govimmeiit taluq schools oi^ of the luivuto siduMds of a 
cortesponding grade, contain a class study ing the ‘»ulycet>» preset ihed foi the fift li or highest 
class of a taluq school, what number of pupils aie studying iIicmc subject'^ oi what 
number have passed a good oxnmmatioii in them. Information «if this natuie would be 
very useful, and might easily be embodied in tabnlai st.iteiMent8 entered in the biMly of the 
roiKirts and illustrated by rciiiaiks in tlic lctter-prc<>H. Ibc Government coniuUei that it 
is desirable that the Uireetor of Public Instruction should confer with the Inspectors on 
this jKiiiit, with the view of rendeting the reports more intelligible and moie interesting. 
Fur the most part these rex>oits and the reports of the Director are deficient in topics of 
interest, and in this respect present *k veiy marked contrast to the repoits whirii anuuoUy 
emanate from the Tnspeetois of Schools in England. There is one defect in the plan of 
tiie reports whiok increases the difficulty of binning any general coiielusions with reference 
to any portieidar class of schools, viz , that private schools arc noticed separately fiom 
Oovemment srixools, and that while the latter are reported on with reference to the cius 

* in which tiiey are placed, the former are referred to with reference to the district in wliich 
they are situated. The practice of notiring the private schools separately fr^ 
Government schools is in accordance witii the insti uctions of tlie Gkivemmcnt of India, 
and/xuinot be altered without their permission. It would, the Government think, be a 
great improvement if the achoolf were grouped together with reference to the olass in 
whh^'fhey are ineladed, and, therefore, with reference to the standard of instruction, and 
irrespeetivriy of the Muroe fiom which they derive their support. A geographii^ sub- 
divimn, district by district would naturally form part of the plan. An apjikcation will 
Im mofde to the Gwemment of India for authority to alter to this extent tae plan of tho 
reports. 

Jfi. Aermting to the aulnect of ndddle-cdass aohools, the Government derire that the 
IKrWter ef FnUio Inslrucmm will eorsider and report upon the expeffienpy of eatablish- 
hs& in OeoaSMiidSon wUh ihenu a syalUm of sohcdarriiips tenable in sdhooU of the first class. 

fior suoli scholamh^ mi^t he ootffined to the^fiiurth and fifth elasaos^ of 
lMdn)i| echoolfc and to those classes in privrate sdhools whidi 

opiiK'eitpdsi H l ^mk tSw Ibo a rth end fifm olswes In Government Behoob of the gn^ee in 

. 3 » a qnlatioM, 
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^a‘iie8tlo&. It ndn^ |>e «oiifttieteA by tbe inapeetor of Ao dWtUma ivlih €b« aid <Xf tibo 
4ep«ty ioapacto^ tUlO pi^paw of qaoataona beh» jufOvioiMly aokmai^od to tbo Dbreotov IShr 
* apiM'ovalt in ovwnr to ^ore % oortam dogvoo <u umfonoity in 4lMt atanMSM4 of ibo oxoce^ 
natKm. Snob n i^ateni oxomlnatiioiib oould baxdly fiiu to otkonHoto Ibo ptogtaan of 
tiieao bdioohy and tronld enable tbo Governmeut and tne public to jnd^ in acine mOMure 
of ibcir relaiive meiita. 


10 The attention of the Government has been drawn by tbia and prevloua r«^>orts to 
tbc nnaatiefactory progrcaa of primary education tliroughont the Presidency, and the 
Government are constrained to observe that the Director of Public Instruction does not 
appear to attach to this subject the importance which it deserves. In 1866 the Govern- 
ment directed that the system of payment for results, under which a considerable number 
of boKouIb in the districts of Coimbatore, Madura, and Kollore have been aided and im- 
proved, shmdd bo extended to every district in the Presidency ; and on the 19th November 
1867, or more than four month** before the eloso of the year embraced in this rraort, the 
Director was authorised, in antic i]>ation of the sanction ul the Government of India, to 
^appoint tliree additional deputy inspectors and eighteen additional iuspccling school- 
masters, this being the additional inspecting agency proposed by him to enable him to 
carry out an extension of the system. It appears, however, that, on the .^Ist March 1868, 
only two out of the three additional deputy inspectors had been appointed, and one of 
those onJ j three weeks befm o the close of the official year, anef that the number of 
insjicetiiig schoolmasters had only been increased by one. Three districts, Cuddaiadi, 
Conaia. and blaiabar, had been added to the list of those in which^tlie system hod been 
jircvioiisl^ 111 opoi ation ; but although giants were sanctioned amounting in the di^ti lets 
ol Cannia and Malabar to 1,996 iiitiees, only 778 lupee*^ of this sum bad l>een paid before 
the til so ol th< }e.ir. In Cuddnpaii, giants, the amount of which im not statorl, had been 
sanctioned, but none had been paid. Tlie whole subject is (lis]»o&ed of by tlic Director in 
one bttef paragraph and a sboit. tubiilai statement, which does not include the seliools 
bi ought under the s} atcni in Alalahur anil Cunarn, and which is therefore incomplete. 
Not a word is haid by the Diioctor of tlie walking of the sjstem, or of any arrangement*) 
that he may have made foi its cvtcuMon. Jj'rom the repoits ol the inspectors it is to be 
gathered that, irrc*' 2 »octive of the delay in providing the necessary insi>octing agency, 
there aie at jircscnt two matciinl hindiaiiccs to the efficient working of the system, vi*., 
the delay in supplying the district book depSts with elementary sc'bool btaiks, and delay 
in pa^'nicnt of the giants. ^ In connection with tbo first point, the itport of the lns])ootor 
of Schools for the 2nd llivioion contains nu extract of a letter fiom Lis deputy inspector, 
iiom which it appears that for five months the (list i it t hook dcjidt at C'luldapah, which 
is ct»nnccted hy railway with M.idniH, had been left without any supply of one of the 
elemental y sthonl books most ui use in the village schools. I’be insufficiency of the 
buppl} of books in the Aladiira book ileiMlt is noticed by Afr. Marden. On the second 
jHunt. the tact that 1,218 iuihcs out of 1,996 rupees, the aggregate amount of the grants 
sanctioned Air the village scliotils in Alnhibar and Canarn, had not been paid at the close 
of the vear, while in Cuddapah none of tbc grants bad been paid, shows that some change 
is needed in the regulations for the pnvinent of these grants. The subject is advciteil to 
b^ Mr Oartbivaite in tbo 43rd paragraph of his rcjiort Nach inspector slionld be vested 
with authority to order payment of nil grants claimable under tne paymcnt-for-rcsiilts 
systeiu up to a hpecified aggregate sum to be fixed by the Dii color from time to time. In 
order to do this it will be neccssai> to recabt the 8th section of the Regulations printed on 
page ccxxxi of the Appendices to the Report. The Government desire that Mr. Powell 
will revise the section and submit the draft Air the sanction of Go'^ernment. Mr. Powell 
will also, in bin Annual Report for the year 1868-69, report fully on tlie working of the 
8;^8tem of pnynicnt-for*rc8iuts, and especi illy witli refiycncc to its aiiplication to indigenous 
village schools. 

11. In the reports of the Tusiieetors there ore allusions to delays in the Director’s office 
in other matters, w hioh are probably attributable to the system of centralization being 
carried too far. The Government think that these defects may be remedied bv investing 
the Inspectors with antbority to sanction the payment of {p'ants-in-aid of salaries np to a* 
certain amount, reporting ftieir proceedings to the Director ; and they desire to receive 
Ale. Powell’s opinion on this point 

12. The operations of the Aliulras Education Act cannot be regarded as satisfa^ory, 
except in the case of a few of the middle-class schools established under its provinons. 
A^comprehensive measure for jiroviding funds for primary education is under the eonsidee- 
ation of Government. 

• • 

13. With reference to that part of the Director’s report which relates to the normal 

sdiools, the Governor in Council is constrained to remark that the Director’s views do not 
appear to be in unison with those which the Government of this Pretideney have fiequentiy 
cunneiafM as to the groat importmiee of these schools. His Excellency in Ckranim view 
witit dlhi^roval the transfer to another institution, almost immediately after his arrival in 
the country, of an assistant master who had been sent ont by fbe Seoretaty of State ftw 
employment ATortnal School at Madraa. l%is important aohool bad long anfferod 

ftom the inelKcMnM^ of the late Principal, and whan at length this bindranoe to the 
effidienoy dT the inmtntion had been removed, end the Secretary of State had sent out a 

maatar 
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iBMMr'to ilB Iq^ lilui T«etQW frlik3ii 1i«di «oeiirr«d in tlie tiaffetimiakKaf, flM» 

CN>vwnMi«riLt iknd » i^lkt to tibat 1ib« iteff of teaclien would be nudoMuned at it« • 

twOMT etretu^ The Ooveruttent JBTimnel Sduxiile at Vellore and Trirhinopolf appear to 
oe oehtg weS« The ireport on the inepeotira of the Cannanoro School it notso eatumtorr 
«e the*«eeult8 of the oxominatioaa ft» oerdfioatea would lead one to expect. Aa regorw 
tite Visagapatam Normal School, it ia muoh to be regretted that, ow\ng to aomo miaunder> 
atanding, raia important inatitntion. ahould have been left nnihapected for a whole year. 

(ugned) Ji. iS*. E/ht, 

Chief Soerotary. 


No. 56 . — To the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, dated 
Fort Saint George, 17tli May 1869, No. 175.' 


In their BeSblution under date the 25th February 1864, No. 1639, Home Department 
(Education), the Government of India directed that the anqual ro}H>il-> on Public Instruc- 
tion for each Presidency and Province ahould be prcjaired accordiiiir to one uniform plan, 
and, with thia object, prescribed certain forma to be observed in furnlvhing the slatistieat 
and other information required to be emb(>diud in thcbc reports. 

2. In reviewing the Kdneationai Keport of this Presidency hn 1867-68, which was 
drawn up iu accordance with tlie plan laid do%vn by the Supremo Government, the 
Madras Government have had occasion to notice what appears to them to be a defect in 
that plan. They retcr to the arrangement of the licans of the leport, under which 
** Private Institutions under Government insjiection ” arc noticed bcparalely from 
“Government Schools,” and which, in tlieii opinion, rcndeis it liitHeult to form any 
general conelnsioTis with regard to any particular class of sehoolb. They consider tliat it 
would ho a great improvement if Govenimciit and private schools vvrie gi(>u{>t’d together 
with reference to the class in which they are inclu led, and, therefore, with icforence to the 
standard of instnietion imparted intlicui, and irrespectively of the miuico from which they 
derive their bujiport ; a geographical subdivision, district by disti let, toriuing ]>art of the 
proposed arrangement. 

3. I am aceoisliiigly directed to request that his Ex<*ellcncy the Governor General in 
Council will be pluasud to authorise an alteiation to thia extent in the plau of the annual 
Educational Ue|)orls. 

4. A copy of the Report and of the Proceedings* of Govcrranciit iu w Inch reference is 
made to the defect above referred to, is herewith submitted. 

(signed) R. S. JEHn, 

Chief Secretary. 


* Dated 17th May 
1800, No 174, para- 
graph 8 
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.MADRAS EDUCATIONAL REPORT FOR 


(No. 1534.) 

From IS B. PimeU, Efiq., 0.8.1., Director of Public lu<4truction, to the Honourable 
It. S. ISUt^, C.B., Chief Secretary to Governniont, Fort St. George. 

• 0 

Sir, Madias, 16 July 1868. ^ 

T Ti vvr tbe honour to submit the Report on Public Instruction in thfi Madras Preai- 
dency, for tlio official year 1867-68. The llopiirts of tlie In>%pectors of Schoolb, and those 
wbioh haA'C been received from the Principals oi Colleges are attached as Appendixes to 
my Beport. 

2. ()u the 81st Maich 1867, the total nuuibet of colleges and sehooU connected with 
the Bclueatioiuil Department was 1,386, with an ittcndaiicc of 51,118 bchoinrs; an<ron 
the 31st March 1868 there were 1.687 iii'^ti tut ions, attended by 62,975 pupils. These 
figures correspond to an IncrcoHO of 301 in the number of scdiools, and of 1 1,986 in the 
number of hcliolarb; but it is to bo obscived that, nkilo the augmentation of pupils is 
correctly re pre*^outod by the latter number, that of schools i^ iu reality less than 301. 
This circumstance arises from the la<‘t thatj iu last yoar'**^ lie port, a school containing a 
college department for educating youths beyond the matriculation standard, as we)! as a 
schoed dcjiaitmont for con\c^ing instrin tion up to that staudard, was lockohcd as a single 
institution; while now, iu accoi dance \\ith the instructious given by the Government of 
Inilia, and communicated in order of the Madras Government, No. 16 of tht» 17th January 
last, the two depaitiucnts are entered hcparatcly, and the institution is thus counted twice. 
The institutioiiH treated in thw manner are 14 in number; accordingly, tlie ical increase 
in the number ot schools is 2b7. Noimal schools ha^c boenreckoued as single institutions 
in all cases. There is an apparent increase of nine Government institutionH, but of those 
six are given by the seuarntum of departments just noticed; the remaining three oorre* 
spend to a Taluq bchool established m the distiict of Vizagai>atam, and two elementary 
schools set on foot in the Guinsur Hills. Iho comparaiivc non-^tension of Government 
scdiools, with the increase of private scliools under inspection, is iu accordancse with the 
policy laid down by Goveriiinent. It is to be noted that while the number of Govern- 
ment hchools has increased to a very trilling extent, the attendance at sueli schools has 
risen by 732 ; and this, notwithstanding thevt the junior clabses in some Government insti- 
tutions have been abolished. Tlio oni^ dii>iriet in which there has been a fulling off of 
scholars, both in Government and private bchools, is South Arcot, where the decrease in 
altcndanee is 127. In Kurnool, the aggregate atteudance for both desoriptioiis of schools 
is also slightly below that for 1866-67, the tailing oft showing itself in private schools. 
Kurnool must be allowed to be the most backwuid of all the dibiricts of this Presidency. 

3. In the Firbt Educational Division, the number of schools has increased by 37, or, if 
the double redconing of the Church Missionary School at Vlasulipatam be allowed for, by 
36 ; tlic incicase in the number of pujuls is 1,793 — 401 belonging to Government schools, 
of which, as already mentioned, tliroe were Cbtablishod during the year. The spread of 
education attaches to all lour of tlio districts constituting the division, but principally to 
the Godaveri, and least to the Kistna district. 

4. In the Second Division, the number of schools ha& risen appwcntly by 66, or allowing 
for the double reckoning of Bcllary provincial school, by 65. The additional number m 
scholars is 1,084 — 71 bmou^ng to Govcinment institi\tion8 The increased actiois of tho 
department pertains to tho tnree districts, Bcllarv, i7uddapah, and Nellore, and chiefly to 
(/uddapah, while no progress has been made in lCumcH>l« 

s 

5. In the Third Division* there is an apparent increue of 20* and areal one of 13 sdbools; * 
tbe attendance has risen by 2*063 on the whole* but that fbr Govetninent instilfeUtioas has 
decreased by 95. Tins diminution is partly accounted for by the nbolition durinff the 
year of the lowest class at the Presidency UoUoge ; besides this* however* there hae heea 
n Ottiig off in the attendance for South Aroot. 

6. For the Fonrth IDivincii* the nnmher of sehoole hae risen enpcMutiy by 63* and in 

res^y 96^ tiie humber of pupils hns inereseed by n*rinw the ausnentation 

of tittesuMueSewt Oovemmentsimpols* The inoreseea noiloA heltlaqps edneflj touudtstRicte 
of Tasyoro end Sal em . 

7. The 





7. Tb* ytffti dioyi *» it t i i i iw x if O wsKoob^ and of »MS wiIibIiMi, 49 irf* the ' 

l^tlkr ^ Govexanunt ^ advcao* it aliairsd moug nit tbre«( of 

tbo (3ivk«ii» btiii vwtm* priociiwUy to Tuuievtily. 

8. Xn the sdMivlaion of Melabar «nd Cflium» the oomber of sdbooln hu rieen a^poreiitljr 
by M, end in reality by 78, nod llwt of poinli by 2,888, die attendance «t Govormnent 
•dioolii baidng iaoreiMM by 22. In connexion with the last number, it h to be remarked 
Aat the lowest elpts of the pmemoial sobool at Calicat, was abolished at the close of 1867, 
the work of instToction up to the standard of the 2nd clasq boinfi; left to the private 
Stihools at the station. 
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9 . Tho following Tdblea akow the diatribution of the acboola iu the several districta:-- Dutribadonof } 

•dioolaandpu^iliiiil: 

late — With referenee to the agency by which they are managed. 
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1,447 

/ 



Nortbiatoot 

- 

7 

1,102 

■ 

- 

2 

211 

42 



192 1 

63 

I 

2,455 




Sslam 

- 

0 

760 

H 

- 

4 

121 

14 



1 ^ 

17 

25 

1,438 

* Fouith 

10,259 

3,2/1 

Ttatm • 

• 

8 

1,057 

H 

— 

27 

8,376 

13 

H 

25 

504 

73 

4,836 


s 


UddM|Ml]r 

- 

2 

367 

H 

- 

9 

674 

12 

874 

8 

125 

31 

1,530 




OtSsMore 

- 

6 

aor 

H 

1B1 

1 

30 

114 

2,821 

260 

4 057 

386 

7,479 

N 


J 

• 

ICtdnni ■ 

i 

3 

446 

H 

\ 

« 

227 

33 

1,171 

41 

1,002 

88 

2,649 

Fifth 

20,470 

663 ‘ 

Xtssavdir * 

• 

- 

■ 

■ 

B 

1 

263 

9,280 

8 

560 

22 

321 

803 

10,151 




■ 

m 

1 

B 

n 

‘1,187 

5 

672 

8 

888 

21 

1,052 

47 

8,614 

( Malabtr -j 

«a 

k gmmu j 

6,866 


Biedlt tiiaiiM 

m 

H 

KS 

. & 

m 

1« 

ail 

% 


81 

516 

56 







HUH! 



mtmirnmm. 








p. - 



TerAft • 

m m 

IU 

U^S7 

SR 

3p44l 

400 

«i8U 

4to 

k 

U.»M 

610 

10^002 

1*660 

62,975 


92,075 



^ -t-dsefitox 

ttofiUisaiFiWiMtotStoel&WiiMMMRidwstiMoilia dM MMiiWon oS Milabsr aui OmA CSnnni taitl b irnrtirriwd tir 
|Bifsitorffttof|hhlNfWsatAsBaBta(s(|wpits{Bhti8to. 7*^ ^ 
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NAME 

or 

DISTRICT. 


Otigftm 


Godmrl 

Xiitiia 


NeSofo 
Mates 
SOOtllAMOt 
North Aroot 


Tiijora • 
Tmiffopoly 
Colmbatte 
MaSart - 
TllIMVSlIf • 
MiOsbur - 
Soath Cansra 

Totai - 


. TO 

* ftaA— mOmmofr to ibe Owkdavd of ioitroetioiu 

k i t. I S. I A 


to 

I 


14 


li 

la 


t 

11 


210 


7.1 

8 


10 


310 




235 

197 

201 

204 

263 

91 

195 


6 . 


7 - 


jl! 


9. 


2,082 
212 
,h5 
321 
084 
5 5 
.<01 
282 
20U 
75d 
261 


3i 6H7d 


11 

17 
4} 
16 

12 
1 
7 

14 
40 
22 
10 
*20 
35 

19 

20 

15 
2G 
22 

18 


182 


710 
7(i5 
2.10(1 
5HH 
077 
111 
259 
HOI 
1657 
1.04(1 
768 
1.002 
2.007 
626 
8/2 
82K 
1 H8 
1,()71 
951 


22,010 


15 

9 

68 


570 

330 

076 

260 


19 543 

210 2 932 

1 48 


19 

2 

363 

65 

104 

9 

29 


070 


067 

4h 

6,200 

16)5 

3,108 

433 

575 


30 

27 

114 

S5 

14 

5 

47 
224 

65 

23 

60 

21 

43 

22 

384 

81 

132 

34 

48 


10. I n.] 12.1 u. I u, I a i 16. I 17 . 

I 

SB 

% 


1 

I 

I 


18,(596 1,300 


1,524 
1,202 
3.285 
1,119 
971 
202 
097 
3.825 
7,897 
1.2C8 
2,100 
1,329 
4,005 
1.159 
7,381 
2 725 
4.785 
2,870 
1,810 


50,528 


53 


142 

124 

34 


68 


j1 

1^ 


18 

5 


121 

10 

1 


449 


155 


331 

56 


3,681 

463 

37 


4.567 


j 


16. 


(8)63 


3 (5)142 

2 I (e)124 


1 

18 

5 

1 


w 31 
(0) 331 

(/) w 

{^; 28 


122 1(3)3,749 
(t)463 
(5) 37 


10 

1 


164 


(05,010 



1 

9 

IQIII 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

2 , 

30 


3i 


1 



1 


1 




1 


i 


4 

•* 

NAME 

1 



£ 


1 


1 

1 

1 


5 


1 

} 

ov 

1 

4 

Im 

il 

i 

0. 

ll 

£js 

2 

•3 

a. 

a 

04 

g 1 

23 

§- 

IM 

0 

(S 

.0 


*3 

s 

le 

•s 

i 

Is 

1 

% 

■8 

1 

DISTRICT. 

•8^ 

*s 

■si 


sj 

•8 

1 

B 

a 

*8 

*8 


e 

§ 

g 


1 

a 

h. 

JS 


lU 

Jl 

1 

z . 

|l 

#r 

1 

1 

il 

1 

z 

& 


1 

B 

0 


e 

a 


s 

a 

1 

S 

s 

BOO 

0 u 

a 

0 

1 

1 



Z 

« 0 


Ao 


H 

z 

A 


A 

H 

H 

Ognjam - 



_ 


- 

to* 



_ 





10 

1,S24 

Vingapaiam 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

no 

- 


28 

M03 

Oodtreii * 



- 

- 

« 

1 

31 

1 

Jl 

1 

14 

- 

- 

no 

3,330 

Kistna 



• 

1 

16 

- 

- 

4 

16 

» 

- 

.. 

- 

26 

1,135 

Beilsry - • 


• 

- 

1 

26 

3 

81 

4 

no 

- 

- 


- 

10 

1,134 

Kninool - 


- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

202 

Coddapsh - 


- 


- 

- 


- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

47 

997 

NcUoie 



• 

2 

03 

- 

-» i 

2 

03 

- 


» 


226 

3 018 

Madras 


4 

413 

29 

2.020 

i - 

- 


2,162 

1 

236 

1 

645 

106 

11,282 

South Arcot 


- 

- 

3 

65 

- 

•m 


65 

- 

- 


- 1 

28 

1,447 

North Arcot 


- 

* 1 

8 

130 

- 

- 


139 


216 


- 

63 

2,455 

Salem 


- 


1 

M) 

2 

48 


R1 

- 




25 

1,438 

Thiuore - 
Tnctiinopoly 




1 

2 

221 

7 

1 

170 

28 

11 

3 

101. 

65 

1 

1 

109 

251 



73 

31 

4,836 

1,530 

Coimbatore 



- 

1 

70 

- 

- 

1 

70 

- 

- 


- 


7,479 

Modum . •* 


- 

- 

1 

42 

- 

- 

1 

42 

1 

82 

■1 

• 

83 

2,819 

Tiunevetty - 



- 

9 

355 

28 

675 

37 

1,230 

2 

387 1 

■1 

- 

293 

10,151 

Mdebmr - - 


- 

- 

2 

201 

- 


2 

* 201 

1 

280 


• 

47 

3,814 

Simth Ctnsii • 


- 

- 

2 

64 

i 

141 

0 

205 

- 

- 

H 

- 

55 

8,052 

Total • - 

4 

133 

60 

”Xi<‘ir j 

16 

1,377 

! 

no 

5,201 

10 

1,685 

4 

545 

1,«87 

69^75 


(a) Of tlieie, 27 aie girls 
(5) Of thtkf, 79 are giils 
{e) Of thesf, 44 are girls 
((f) Of these, 10 sic gula 
(f) Of these, 23 aie girls. 
(/) or these. 1 is s girl 


(g) Of these, 19 are girls. 

(3) Of these, 973 are girls. 

(4) Of these, 56 are girls. 

(5) Of these, fare girls. 

(f) Of these, 1,239 are girls. 


Besides the girls •tteiiterpte^ tnuele Sehoob end the sehools denomiaated Mixed, there ere 70 girls In the X/oarar CIsal Bm* Bohoeds. Of thessit 
65 sltend the Yittoge SohSiii V te Udatetoiv Distriet, sw ottand the Village Sobotds in the Madura Dklricty and nlnt iHsild the OuImI Soelteb Schoole 
n the liinersUj Distrtot nnnbcr M gbb is 6.5^^^ 

fenala Bahools ..«*** 

MM dHio • • A. • ^ 1., * 

IMr Class Bogi^WNMls - - • ^ 



ala** 


1 


XMit ^ « ailO 


10. Of 






























































IQ. Of 1 ib 9 pnj^ entflcedi Sn liu» fbngoix^ ttat«inat(«~ 

4(37 «Xtt SillfOpMHM. 

4(134 M Bast Indiaaa. 

9(095 M Katire CSbriatiana. 
47(308 (( Hindus. 

1(911 (( Mahomedans. 

62(975 


Also of tho number, 6(510 are girls } of whom 

172 are Europeans. 

1(545 (( East Indians. 
3(030 (( Native Christians. 
1(761 (( Hindus. 

. 2 (( Mahomedans. 

6(510 


The numbers studying dificront languages arc as follow : — 


i 

m 

LkvavAOM* 

Englub. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

SanicriL 

1 

a 

m 

Pemian. 

eS 

1 

TamiL 

0 

s 

1 


1 

Number of Fapilil 
instruoted m It - f 

32 , 1^9 

74 

242 

i 

325 1 

55 S 

107 

062 

1 1 

16,182 

36,343 

3,583 

1,702 

321 

10 


As many of tho pupils study more than one language, the same youths enter the fore- 
going numbers twice or oftener. 

11. Annexed is a table placing in comparison, for the se't oral districts of the Presidency, 
the number of schools and that of scholars for 1H62-63, with the numbers for the year 
under review. It will bo aeon that the number of Croverument schools has diminished by 
16, nhile the aggregate attendance at such insti^itions has increased by 1,617. Tho 
diminution in tho number of schools is accounted for by the abolition of some of the 
Elementary Hill Schools, by the disconnection of the Yeomiah Schools with the Deimrt- 
ment, and by tiie icmoial from the list of Government institutions of the Tahsil and 
Samut Schools, formerly existing in the Godaveri District. It is probable that '^e Hill 
Schools will bo re'establibhed in more favourable localities when enicient teachers can be 
secured. Tho Yeomiah Schools were Mahomedan institutionb of a religious and charitable • 
character, in which the Koran was read, but no spcular instruction of any value was 
afforded. On a representation being made of their utter worthlessness in an educational 
point of view. Government wore pleased in their Order No. 266, of the 2,3rd October 
1863, to give tho following instructions : — ** The Yeomiah Schools • * * should in 

future bo excluded from the returns as wcU as from the Educational Budget. The 
YeoUtiahs arc charitable grants ij^ade by tho former Government, which have been con- 
tinued by ibe Britudi Government, and should be charged in the annual budget to the 
head of fshoritable allowanoes." The Tashil and Samut schools, though no longer boari^ 

( these^designations, have in eome instances a renewed existence under another name. To 
appreciate fuUy the rise in the attendance at Government schools, it is necessary to taka 
into account, not only the diminution in the number of such institutions, hut also the 
&ot that at Combaeonum Brovinmol College, and some of the moro advanced Frovinoi^ 

Bwi Sdiools, tho lowest olas^ have bean abolished, and Aided Schools, oommo^y 

tearmed Town schools, established in their room. On the 31st Mardb last aggregate 
attendance ait these sdiools amounted to 889. Taking the totab Sbr Ihe Presidency, the 
nunod^ of aehools In connection with the Department hM more then doubled, end the 
number of pupils has increased by upwards'of 91 peu* cent, in the five years from the dose 
of t862~68(.4o Ihe dose of 1867‘-68. The progress is no doubt very unequal fin* difibrent 
diati^ts i Ihe fimner fn Kumool are altogether uasatisfaotoiy ; and those for some d^er 
397. 3 G disttiolS( 




i 














dirtriotii ihongli ditdldedly b«iAer, k^Kcttte liuit 
.before tbe depaetmeat eaa be aoia to bevo even e i 




NAMB OF OISTBIOT. 


1 

1 

!i 

Number of Pnpilc. 

i 

m 

1 

1 

1 

i 

MvibeCdlciei 
end fiehoda reeeiviiig 
GmntCvin«Aid* 

}l 

h 

! 

Hi 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

L 

li 

1, 

l! 

fli 

1 

•8 

i 

(a) 26 

903 




1 

62 

l 

39 

28 

l/)04 

22 

1,17C 

- 

eaa 

• 

7 

321 

1 

27 

30 

1,584 

7 

239 



mm 

8 

307 

1 

89 

16 

635 

(4) 8 

4i0 

2 

81 

- 

14 

651 

4 

237 

26 

1,408 

(c)18 

091 

09 

1.798 

1 

8 

113 



115 

8,597 

5 

417 

69 

1,066 

B 

39 

1,767 

1 

80 

116 

8,830 

1 

33 


a. 

3 

3 

coo 



7 

633 

1 

43 

- 

- 

6 

10 

1,092 

- 

- 

26 

1,135 

(rf) 4 

864 



5 

2 

427 

1 

37 

12 

828 

W * 

446 

3 

103 

8 

8 

549 

1 

36 

10 

1,184 

1 

131 








1 

138 

1 

91 

- 

- 

- 

3 

88 

1 

23 

5 

202 

1 

»18 



“ 

1 

54 

(/)21 

396 

23 

CCS 

1 

195 

- 

- 


7 

259 

89 

543 

47 

997 

7 

80 


M. 

2 


121 

- 

•*— 

9 

804 


- 

5 

211 

4 

68 

1,747 

159 

1,960 

240 

8,918 

(*) 0 

1,029 



1 

2 

97 


« 1 

1 12 

1,120 

(!) 7 

1A02 

- 

- 

2 

42 

1,161 

12 

192 

1 

63 

8,465 

1C 

1,080 


— 

21 

ift 

40<I7 

14 

1,197 

69 

7.560 

(J) 19 

1,879 

1 

227 

45 

34 

8,H76 

7 

300 

106 

11,282 

9 

022 



«. 



4 

229 

n 

851 

(*)I0 

677 

8 

274 

5 

5 

496 

- 

- 

28 

1,447 

5 

417 

Ml 



M 




5 

447 

(0 0 

763 

1 

- 

4 

14 

COO 

1 

17 

23 

1,438 

(m) 8 

626 

M, 

i 

9 


812 

23 

545 

40 

1,983 

(») « 

1,057 

- 


27 

13 

.3,273 

23 

501 

78 

4,836 

(0) 7 

405 



5 

.33 

1570 

75 

1,180 

140 

3,164 

0 

387 

5 

181 

1 

114 

2,854 

260 

4,057 

306 

7,479 

8 

257 


M. 

1 


68 

(p)14 1 

326 

17 

651 

8 

857 

- 

- 

0 

12 

1,048 

0 

185 

31 

1,530 



m 









(7) * 

3B3 

-> 

- 

1 

- 

66 1 

6 

177 

10 

618 

8 

446 


- 

3 

33 

1 401 

44 

1,002 

83 

2,849 



.. 

— 

180 

2 

6,748 

79 

1,587 

270 

8,385 

- 

- 

- 

- 

208 

0 

9,830 

22 

321 

893 

10,161 

(r) & 

193 

Ml 


5 

3 

437 

«. 

•• 

13 

630 

{.) 5 

174 

3 

171 

16 

7 

891 

24 

616 

56 

2,052 

6 

629 



1 

2 

288 

M. 


9 

017 

(0 7 

825 

11 

1,127 

5 

3 

810 

21 

1,052 

47 

3,814 

131 

0,110 

99 

1,793 

247 

04 

13 860 

238 

6,102 

809 

82,904 

115 

10,757 

107 

3,441 

4U0 

485 

37,7H5 

630 

10,292 

1,687 

02,970 

- 

1.M7 

8 

1,648 

153 

in 

212)16 

392 

4,890 

trs 

30,071 

16 


- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Godaml * 
Kfot&A • 
Belltry 
Knniool * 
CuddipAh 
Nellore • 
North Arcot 
Modru • 
South Aroot 
$«lem 
Taiqon - 
Coimbatore 
Triohlnopoly 
Midun • 
Tmnevolly 
South Conartf 
Malabar - 


ri80d-63 

•11907-08 

/ 1962-63 
•\1867-0B 

/1R62 63 
•\lBb7-68 

ri862-03 

1867-68 

ri862-Cl 
• \.1867-68 

/I 862-63 
“U867-68 

/1862 63 
•\1867-68 

/18b2-63 
•\ 1867-68 

/ 1962-61 
“\l867-68 


r 1862-61 

L1867-68 


•{1 

•{! 

{! 


/1862-63 
•\1867 08 


ri862 61 
11867 68 


/lBn2 63 
“\1807-68 

f 1962-63 
*11867 68 

r 1862-63 
•\1867-6H 

/1862-63 

•\1867-6B 

/ 1862-61 
\lH07-08 

ri962-63 

-LlBb7-68 

/1802-68 

-\18667-08 


Total for 1862-63 - 
ToUl for 1867-08 - 

Increow m 1867-68 * 

Deoreoio in 1867-68 • 


(а) Three Hill Sehoots ond Rnaedoondah Normal OUuia hare 
been abolUbed. 

(б) Tnlnq SdhOol $t Ohmopnr hgf been etlabUehed. 

to) Seven tUeiil end Samut Soboola have been oloied, end the 
Central BobooA Nwnman wai mode a QroaHh-aid Sohool, Soma 
of tlie VllUga RatiaMifKiii have btan aboliabed. 

(d) The AngloA f ai i ita niiu r Srhool. Pennedonda, bti bean doled. 

(e) The Bdlanr FsmiM Sdmol woeiintid twiie. 

{/) Thi,ieamtiJh«98iSBjH!^*^**^*Uigebe^ 

Uf NdUiM, MMbUiMeutei 
tfi. time of tlie Wefcel>*e | i«ie elnw t. They tefe beee diteeHeeled 
with the Depertmeett ^ 

(9) Three Yeomiih Sehooie have been diaeonnected witii the Do* 
•partmenC 

(0 ToUiq 8chool> Tnpattif hai been eetebliibede 


O) The Preaideney Medical end Ovtl BnfliioeriQg AiUecEei are 
counted twice 

(9) Taliiq Sehooli IVicaloie. hoa been eotabUahede 
(0 Tdoq Sebod, Nemluh hoa bean eiOiiMiaiiid. 

(m) Tduq School at iUttilam haa bean otooede 
(fi) Tha Combacoanin Frovindol Cotlese if OOttntod tmeie 

k 


re) Toloq School at Anomtlal hoe bean abohahed. 

(p) TbeaemtffethaGoopelMMtj^eBnnmfldaMtadTndM 
Miedoa SohodOe OC iMn the Uusieofeovi^ Betnine i!^ ISbAs 
contain ooty oofen, (Ive of the Bfonidotei and tom or the Tnehi* 
negdyjjyob^ii m^ wb Mtat te Ibeqias 

llmlALiqSdioolaftWiM 

fO Tbel^Sebod it MnlklWWi oonetttntad aEate Schode 
d) The Frovfiiotal Sebool at Mangalore hoa bean eolabWiade 
I) Tha Cobcnt FvoviiMnal Schod la counted twice* 


12. The 
















4*3 * 


Vi. lMpMfjb|g'4|Mm7 of it)M l>M«rtnMHit ooaaqpiiMd tim Ili« 


ISiHqpidxtrs d* Solio^ « « . « . 

lkMtyJn»pM/tat 9AiiH>h»Va^Amt Cta^ 
Ou«r D«pii^ Inspeolm* of Sohodi . • - 

•lONpeetiUif; Schoolanotm > . - - » 

S»perittt<odait of HiU Schools . . • - 



t 
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IS« 3llr. Bow9)ni» tiie loamotofr of th« Idt Dtrinon, continued on leave during the past 
jjMUFp his duties being performed by Mr. H. B. Grigg. Changes occnrrcd among the 
Sub^inate Inspecting O&ctetB of the 2nd, 3rdj and 5tn Divisions, and the Sub-Division 
of Malabar and So^ Canara; some of those were made with a^ view to allow of 
measures being tshen to bring lower class schools into connection with the Department, 
80 as to secure their improvement. 

14. A Table showing tlie chief features in the work of the Inspectors and Deputy 
Inspeotorsp will be found in the Appendix, 

16, Subjoined is a summary of the actual expenditure during tho year under review* 


CnAacins. 

Expenditure during 1867-68. 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Local 
Funds. 

Direction and its subsidiary charges • • « • 

Inspection and its siibsidiriiy chaiges .... 
Instruction (including all eduoational expenditure not 
coming under the above heads) - 

Jts, a. p. 

34,110 8 6 

1,01^735 10 11 

Itn. « p. 

6,74,893 13 4 ! 

1,33,667 14 10 

Total - - • Its, 

7,10,780 16 8 

l,3Si,6fi7 14 10 


Bummasy of aetusl 
expanditoio* 


16, The only changes in ihc University regulations rcciuiriug notice in the present University. 
Beport, are certain relating to the fees to be charged for tiflmi*)'^ion to exaniiiiations in 
Arts. From 186H-6^> the fee at Matriculation is fixed at 8 rupees, instead of 6 rupees; 
that at the First Exaimuatton in Arts at 16 rupees, instead of 10 rupees; ami that at tlie 
Bachelor of Arts examination, at 30 lujiees, instead of 26 rupees* 

17 Tho following statement exhibits the results of the vanous examinations hold by 
tlie Unhersity of Madrab from tlic establishment of that body in 1867 to the close of la.t 
ofiBeiai } ear. 


StatemKNT of Results of University Examinations from 1867 to 1868. 























414 ^mmmAxm »> 

18. In 1867>4$ <NnM Into tlw mw iidin tnamdaqr A lifanlfnliwstt* 

htLn exwoinntioa 18 newBf SSSCTrf itit» mwtto Jiniwjwl^ la»l»8fl rf w 

fon^»u jAevtondy deiiin»dad> Wto duu^ nds^t Havn bam w^iMliad to mnm jha 
niimber of caAdidataa Ibr &b towi •nob, nowover# ww tdINfei l»O08 

fliemadYet far anaminalaiai in jPeoemW 1867, agaioat 888 in JPaownbof 1868. At taa 
same time dta Iboreem of ihe tninimtan in Engllm may be beta to aeoo^ w coitt- 
pamtivdjr wy mB i adYa&oo in tiha numlinr of matriculatra attidoAts ; for 1696^^$7 tno babi* 
ber wae 306, vblle for the year under review it rose no higher 11^ 888, 


19. The ptogroM of Anglo-Vemaoular education in Private Sohooli ie dcowa by 810 
paaeed candidateB proceeding from snch Institntions, while only 126 came from ^vmm> 
ment Schools'; the former number exceeds that for 1866-67 by 46, the litttt falle Mimt 
of the corresponding one fur that year by 14. The falling off in regard to Qoveniinent 
Schools is perhaps mainly due to a greatly diminished number of matriculated studenta at 
Combaoonnm Provincial College ; on tUs point it is to be remarked that during the 
year the College bos hod for the ffist time a second year as well as a first yi^ collegiate 
el ajia, in consequence of which the Matriculation CIms was unable to obtain as large a 
share of attention from tiie senior teachers as fell to it m former years. The number of 
Private Schools which sent up successful candidates to the Matrionlation examination of 
1867-68, was 44 against 40 for 1866-67 ; the steady and very considerable increase shown 
by the numbers for former years, 19, 29, and 40, has rou8c<|uently received a oheok, moM 
probably from the increase in the minimum in English. 

20. While, as already pointed out, the majority of matricnlated* candidates oame from 
Private Schools, llio case is different in respect to the higher University examinations ; of 
the candidates who passed the first cxainmation in Arts in 1867-68, 71 oame from Govern- 
ment and 46 from Private Scliouls. Here there is a decided falling off on the part of the 
latter inbfitutiuns, os for 1866-67 the ntunbers stood at 67 for Goyenunent, and 69 for 
Private Schools. The total number of passed candidatcb at the First Arts test is only 
greater by one than that for the previous year. 

21. The results of the Ba(diclor of Arts examination for 1867—68^ show a riight im- 
provement over those for 1866-67, the total number of Bachelors being greater by one, 
aud one of tlie candidates for 1867-68, having secured a place in the first class, while 
nothing liighor than a 2nd class was obtained the previoub year. 

22. The Bachelor of Laws examination was attended by 14 ewdidates, of whom 10 
succeeded in passing, seven being placed in the 2ud, nn<l the rest in the 3rd class. Up to 
the close of 1866-67, the graduates in Law numboiod 23; the addition of 10 during the 
post year must tlici cforc be regarded as a satisfactory result. 

23. During the year under lovicw the Degree of Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery 
was conferred upon an cx-student of the Medical College, who clmmcd it under a Ueso- 
lution passed by the Senate of the University in 1864. According to the regulations now 
in finoe, tlio above degree has been replaced by tliat of Bachelor of Medicine and Master 
of Surgery. 


21. The annexed Tables give the particular Institutions at which the successful candi- 
dates in the late Matriculation, First Ails, and Bachelor of Arts examinations completed 
their course of studies, occordmg to tlie lists published under the anthority of the 
Umversity. 
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MAnuceiAi ion Evahihation : 

Owinmeni InttiitUim*, 

Preridenoy College 
Piwvhunsl Coliege, Combaconom 
Soho^ Bellary - 
„ Callout ■ 

» „ Mangalore 

itniaa Sobool, Berbampore - 

Bafcm • 

Cbittoor 
Madura - 
CudthgMtb - 
„ Xtmieol 
Madnsad^mm - - - 

Nonnal Srimol, Msdns 

„ 

„ Vlsagqpitbm 


n 

88 

98 


Number in 
both 
Classes. 


ao 

18 

7 
11 

2 

8 
2 
8 

12 

10 

Z 

1 

2 

8 

2 

4 


Namf 07 Institution. 


Matriculation ExAMiNATio8r*-uon/i8i«s«7. 
Oavernment JnsfiVulioiis— oontiinned. 

Nonnal School^ Vellore « . « • 

p, Cannauore • • - « 

Anglo-Veraacttlar School) Mayayeiam * « 

Normal Classp Norsapur • • • « 

P 

Private JnstituHone* 

Doveton College • - • - - 

Oospel Societal High 8diool« Tsn|<M 2 • 

Free Church Ifinsion Xnstittttlonf ttadras 
Saint Josephus Oollegei NcMKapatm * 
Asglo-VoTiiaottlar Sohooli - 

Hindu AnKh>*V4nucutar Cofanheiore 

Gospel 0taUiyaB*s Gardens 

PfUnheappa^f Oenml tssfeitutioni MndM 


Number in 
both 
Classes. 


1 

7 

1 

1 


128 


8 

11 

20 

4 

8 

4 

9 

18 
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KlTttMIUVfOir filCA*tXAT10ir'«"«9W(jilHMl(^ 

Bi4iop Cotton’* Sdbooli Bimnloro 
BighodhooliTriraiidraiB • 

WMtoj'm MinUm Scbooli 
W«*Iavaii Bllaaioo & 0 I 100 I, Bangalore 
C^nA Miaeion ^nglo«VAnm 0 olar School, 
Hwttlljwtam • * • • • 

Patehaappa’a Bmaoh Sohool, Coajavaram 
ItUitaiT Mala Oridtaa Aajrlum • 

Bigh SdhoOl, Bangalore • * . 

Waalayaa Miaahm School, Manaigudy > 

„ „ laatUntion, Ko^apetta 

Saint Manr’a Roman Catholic Seminaiy 
London HJaaion Inetitutc, Banealoro 
Grammar Sohool, Ootaramund' ■ 
GoTomment School, Haaaan • 

Goapel Sociot)’a Anglo>Vrmaott1or School 

Vepew - - - - . 

Saint Alovaiua’ Sohool, Vizaq:apatam 
Choroh Miaaioa School, EHore 
Weelajan Muaion School, Ni^patam 
London Miaaion School, Madras • 

Foreat Hill, Kant, Eogloud * 

Chwpal Mib^iun Seminary, Wdiarpnram 
Anf^VemaciiLir Sohool, Koyapctta • 
Chuich Misbion NatiTO Engluh School 
Falamcotta . - . - 

Bate School, Palpfhut • 

Hindu School, Vizogapatom • 

Biahop Coiric’*! Grammar School • 

Goapei Sooict\'s School, Tiichinopoly 
Hindu Aiifflo-Voinacular School, Tinnevclly 
Lutheran Mib«ion School, Trnnqui bar 
Woidlaw In’<tittttion, BelLuy 
Saint Andrciv's Parochial School, Bangalore 
Native Education InatUtttion, Bangalore 
Free Chuich Mission School, Ncllorc * 
Wcaloyan Miaaion High School, Tnchinoiioly 
Chundrically Seminary 
Contial School, Nar^apur - 
Private tuition . - - - 


irtta^tn 

dmaa. 


mfaa.. 


4 

12 

4 

8 


8 

10 

8 

8 

4 

5 
8 
8 

4 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 


1 

4 

n 

2 

2 
8 

3 
1 
1 


1 

17 


Kak 8 Of Xirfhwfioir. 


FiB4r Arts ¥!xA«viRATioir« 
Oavemmsut 

Presfdenor College . • ^ 

Provinciftf College, Gombaoonum 
School, Beilury * 
ft »» Calicut - 

Ziltaii School, Kqalimundry • 
if Madura • 

„ Salem « 

Normal School, Madras 

ff Tiiohittopoljr 
„ Vellore 
„ Viza^pafam 
AiJglo-Yernacular Sohool, MayaTerom 


210 


Pi iva/r Inttitmtiom* 

Free Church Mission lostitution, Madras 
GcHpel Society's High School, l^anjore • 
Church MiH«ion Anglo-Veroacular School 
Misulipaturn - • . • 

Wcblejau Mission School, Bangalore 
Uipli School, Ticvandrum - 
American Mission School, Maduia 
Bi<)hop('o] lie's Grammar School • 

High School, Bangalore 
Wt4le^\an Mission School, Negitpatam 
Ootacainund Grammar School 
Weslfyaii Mi-'Mon Institution, liovajictta 
Gospel Soon ty\ High aSchool, Tru hinopoly 
Hujah’s Fiec bcliool, Puducotta • 

Church Mibbton Native Engli««h School, Pulam 
cotta • . • • . 

Go**pfl Mission Simuiary • 

Pi nnte tuition * • • • 


^fumbariti 

both 

Classes. 


80 

18 

6 

8 

1 

2 

2 

7 

1 

1 

Jl 

1 


71 


Baiiiliok or Aias Examination. 


Presidency College - • - . . 

GoRpLl Mission bcniln^rj, Sullivan's Gardens 
Piivutc tuition 


0 

4 


4 

1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

X 

1 

4 

11 


46 


12 

1 

1* 


14 


l^viott^ly educated at tbe Aladran Normal Si bool. 


25. The number of Candidates corresponding to each of tho optional languages in the Diatiibution of eon- 
three examinations of the Faculty of Arts is shown beneath : — thcu^ptSnol 1 m 

guagWb 


LANGUAGES. 


Greek 


Sonsont 

Tm«iiI - 

Telosa 

Malayalsm 

CtuuMie 

Hiadiistaal 


Mdtruulation 

Lsiiulnation 


Examined. Poised. 


86 

10 

535 

203 

98 

109 


55 

1 

154 

6( 

31 

80 

a 


Pint Arts 
Ltamiuution. 


Examined. I Passed. 


1 

16 

3 

202 

59 

.95 


1 

3 

2 

64 

24 

11 *1 
9 
3 


Biebeior of Arts 
Lzammation. 


Examined. 


16 

7 


Passed. 


10 

3 


26. The BOfpral dasses of the community to which the candidates belong are noted in Digtribution of 


Ihe following table 









Matriculation 

First Arts 

Badbelorof Arts 








Eauunmation. 

Exominstioii. 

Ryfaminftiftn. 

rt^MSa OV TBS COmCDBITT. 















Examined. 

Passed. 

Examined. 

vmtA. 

Eximined. 

Passed* 

BrdMiis m 


m 

«fe 

a* 

0 m 

H 


172 

802 

67 

9 

8 

CMwrBMa* 

• 


m 

m 

a* • 



70 

77 

29 

li 

4 

BMtladitM • 



m 

41 

0 *a 


mcm 

40 

IB 

8 


•• 

RSllffWBMia m 


d* 

at 

• 

m 

m 

• a* 


49 

87 

88 

8 

11 

6 

4 

8 

1 

. .» 

ar^aoSStaM 

• 

da 


• 

• • 



87 

85 1 

11 

8 

1 
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303 


didatwaoeoidhutta 
thealoiOMofeie * 
commniiRy. 


27. The 








i 


4|6 


^ T -“Trfl 


JBxMnwmfi 

VtamStf* 


t* 

*• 


«r di» ' 87, 11)i« «iqpe)ubltan ot l3ii0 0xdiVinii^ dniing iHl-fH mm l^lsnra i««- 

JI^ A» JR, 

EttilfclWhmBnit 
IhcNnlikm* fbea - 
6t»ti<M^ - 
,FriirtU|||«liMgM - 
Faniittiro •• • 

PoiUgtt 

Other Cflotingeiioies 


Total - > - Jit. 


4f884 ^ •• 
18,7«0 „ « 

758 7 7 

m -< t 

0 M) 

9M 10 > 
1,498 U 11 


84,998 18 I 


f 


The amottut of fees received from candidates was 10,555 rupees. 


Ptaddenegr C<dlege. 
emiitswn. 


&8« Shortly aftor the commoncement of 1867-68e Mr. Thompson returned fiena 
England and resumed charge of the Principalship of the Presidency Collet 
Mr. Craig, the Profesoor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, was compelled oy 
ill-health to go on leave in April 1867, and his place was taken by P* Bungauada 
Mudali, i;vbo had distinguished himself highly as a student of the college^ and 
had pro\ ed himself an efiieiont teacher in -the junior department Some minor 
changes of a temporary nature were also carried out. 


29. At the close of 1867^ the lowest class of llio^ junior department was abolished ; this 
move was made in conformity with the scheme onginally laid down, according to which 
the college is ultimately to contain only matriculated students qualifying for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 


30. At the elose of 1867-68, the senior department contained 104 students against 88 
for the preeediug year. The attendance has made a continuous and steady advance sinoe 
1862-63, uhen number of pupils was ouly 47 ; and the increase during the past year 
is decidedly hatisfactory, when the existence of ri\ nl institutions, such as the Provincial 
College at Combaconum and the collegiate depnitment of the Free Church of Scotland's 
central institution, is taken into account. Of the 104 uupils, 46 belonged to either the 
town or the district of Madras, and the leinoindt r to otlicr localities, the main souices of 
supply being Malahai and Travancorc, North Arcut, Salem, Ceylon, Bcllary, and South 
Arcot. 

31. The college sent in 14 eandidotes foi the Bachelor of Aits degree; of these, 11 
pass( d, one, Saaiuiimdlia Snballau, seeiiitiig a ])lace in the hist class. To the First Ex-* 
aniitiution in Aits 28 jnipils ucie ««ent up said 23 passed, 4 being placed in tlie fiist class, 

\i bich contained ouly 10 caiidulates altogetlicr. At the Matriculation Examination, out of 
.58 studoiitb wlio iiiulerwcnt the tc«^t, onh 29 succeeded in passing. This result is not as 
6atifrfact(»ry as tl)yi>s( lot the higher cxamiiiutions ; still the ratio ol jms^cd caiididatOfl to 
cxainiiacH is considerably supeiior to the general aver.igo for the i^hole Prc'^idcncy, and 
an alloHunce must be made for the fact that this year tin* nunimum in English was raised 
from ouc-fourth to one-thud. Upon the whole, the college maybe said to have been 
decidedly successful in the Unj\ersity Kxnmiiiatjons of 1867 68. 1'he ordinary Ccdlege 
Examiualion in December last also afloided cfcdituble results. A very serious falling off 
has occuiicd in the atUnduiice at the Laiv class ; on this ] ointa reference has been mode 
to the pnnci])nl of the college and the law professor, and it is hoped that a remedy will «> 
be found for the e> 11. Lectuics were delivered in 1867 upon contracts, torts, and mer- 
cantile law. 

32. To meet the wants of Canarese students, it is proposed to attach a teacher of 
Canarcse to the institution; a similar course will liaAc to he pursued in rcganl to Hin- 
dustani, when a sufKcient number of matiiculdicd Mussulman }ouths offer thembclvcs for 
admission. 


33. The new t*ollc*ge building, which promi'»es to ho a very handsome structure, is not 
yet comidete ; it is expected, however, to be finished about the beginning of 1869. 

« 

pTOviad^l CoUaRO* provincial oollci^e at Combaconum, which vwf raided to it. proaent gradMt the 

Combaoemun. commencement of 1867, will not rand up it. firnt rat of candidates for the degree of 

14 nastenk ohelor of Art. till February 1869 ; the class for the instruotion of such 4kndidates ia the 

869 pi],iJs> studies of tlieir third and final year was formed in January laA. 

85. In llcecmber 1867, the second-year college class, which was then the highest in the 
institution, was examin^ by various gentlemen ; the results were in geuenu decid^y 
ereditahle ; hut in Tamil there was a deficiency, which seems attributable to the disin- 
eliuatiow iof the students for the study of that language. The ooU^ sent up 86 oandidates 
to the If tfst Examination in Arts ; of those, 18 were suoeesstuh two b«big placed in the 
very enmll fiirst elass. The Matiioalarion Examination was attended I 9 oiuy 18 studentib 
of whom 19 wore passed by the examiners. The diminntion In the number of enawitee 
upon the nnmlier for 1866-67 was the effect f£ an arrangeinent which was deemed «d- 
visible in eenie^nenoe of the r ai s ing of the miniinum in Eaffirh nt the XelaienlmBejiitest. 



BiTCinimr ^ iinitiL 


4« 


m # 


TOtettwmUf dP <lw »»piia»tto» «f <h> j<wtor4 l >w iM of the toPagt wwe witi^fitctolfy. On 
^ wk»l4i ibe fawtitwtion WfMilcad well i/UAnig 1847*4^; «id it ia worthy t£ wt&» thet 
l^e eiMtierioMl etrengtli of the aeeior demitoent, or College proper, viz., 07, |e equal to 
that of the aeukxr di^airtntent of the PrewcUnoj OoU^e for the jear 1868-64. * 

86. ' Oiriakg to the ezigqmiea of the ednoaitioDal demurtraent^ the' Beo(mdnae|Br of the 
eoUego had to be tenporarily tranaferred to Calicut Provincial School. Thia removal, 
though ueoeaaary, oaunot but have weakened aeiioualy the teaching ataff of the college, 
aboMy aoareely eompatent to perform the work imposed upon it. 

A 

87. A gentleman, by name Chundraprakasa Mooponar, who was for aonte time 

a pupil in Combaoonum Provincial School, has marked bia appreciation of the value of 
the institution by undertaking to found endowments for two soholarships of seven rupees 
per mensem each, and an annual gold medal of the value of 100 rupees. These benefao- 
tfons, with the Beauchamp modal and the Edwaid Bird scholarship, constitute gratifying 
proofs (Kf the interest taken in the Provincial College by tho inhabitants of Tpnjore. 

38. While the official year extends* from the let A]*ril to Slst March, the working 

{ ear at the Medicid College runs from tho Ist October to the 30th June; it is therefore 
npractioablc to introduce in this place a complete notice of the operations of the college 
during the session 1867-68. Brief mention will be made here of the cv ents most worthy 
of remark during the past official year ; and in the Appendix will be found the report m 
the principal for the session 1866-67. 

89. In June 1867, when the examinations of the college woro held, there were six 
students in tho Senior Department, 49 in the Second, and 61 in the Junior Dej[iartment. 
One of the members of the Senior Department, having completed the prescribed course, 
was tesu'd for the diploiuu of the college ; as, however, he was r(>|)orted to have failed in 
operative suigery, it was determined to defer issinng the diploma till he should juiss a 
satisfoctory examination in that subject. The candiwitc has unco appeared before a Board 
of examiners, and lias been declared to have passed in opeiative surgery. The diploma 
thus qualified for is the lost which will be given ; henceforwaid the only academic honours 
open to the students of the college will be the degrees of the University. 

40. At tho close of the session, 10 students pasbcd out from the Second Department as 
assistant apothecaries, and 22 from tho Junior De^mrtincnt as hospital nstistauts At the 
same time it was found necessary to discliarge for lucompetcney liv e pupils of the Second 
and 11 of the Junior Department. Tiiese numerous dismissals must be allowed to cunsti* 
tute an iinsatibfaelory feature iii tho working ol the college. 

41. Several diangcc oeiiured in the staff of the College during the xar 1867-68; of 
those, some wore consequent ujioii the new arrangeuients ns to proles -s^rshipb notified in 
General Orders of Govcrument, No. 370, of the 4th April 1M67. In addition, Dr. Bidie, 
pr^CKiior of botany, v as temiiorarily witlidrawu from hit. duties, and scut%j CoiniuissJoner 
to inquire into tlic ravages oi tho Borci ” in Mysore, Cooig, &e. 

42. The Civil Engineering College contained 117 students at the comnienecnicut aud 
102 at the close of last sr saion. Of the latter number, beveu were in the first dejmrtmcnt, 
57 in the second, and 3S in the spcdol department fur surveying and drawing; 22 were 
military students, 'fh Abyshinian Expedition led to the withdiawal of a eommissioned 
'officer from the First Department and of five military students from the Second; the 
fonner, before he left, was given a special cxainination, on the results of nliich ho was 
awaidtda certificate as assistant inginecr. The other members of the First Department 
hod not completed tlie prescribed period at the late annual exnimnatiou ; they will, there- 
fore, have to come up in 1868-69. 01' the studeuts in the senior class of the Second De- 

partment, 19 qualified as Taluq ovorscorn in the Madras I'ublic Works Department, aud 
tho remaining six passed the minor tost required for the Bengal Public Works Depart- 
ment. In the Speeial Depv^inent 11 puitils secured certificates fur dniwing, tliieo of the 
first grade, fivo of the second grade, and the remainder oi the tliird ; for surveying, the 
results wore not equally satisfactory, four pupils obtaining certificates of the second and 
an equal number of certificates of the third grade. I'he photographic (‘la«s worked in a 
tolerably satisfaetoi^ manner ; theaoost amounted to Rs. S93. 4., of which 7t> rupees was 
recovered by the safe of photographs. A course of lectures on chemistry was delivesed 
by Mr. Og^, Pritiessor oi Cliemistry at tho Medical College : the members of the first 
, department and those of the senior class of the second appear to have profited by the 
leoturcs. The oonduet of the students was fair, upon the whole ; but three military stu- 
dents and one civil pupil had to be dismisMcd for misconduct, the former being remanded 
to tii^ regiments. 

43i To complete the review of collej^te education, it is necessary to notice here the 
olassoB at proiiaolal schools in which instruotion is given boyona the Matriculation 
•taodard. A4 bothiBellarjr and CaUout classes exist to prepare yoaths for the First £xa> 
minaifam in Arts: at tho former the class oonttined 11, ana at the Utter 10 students, on 
filfi 14Duek Iti t. The institatiom gonexally wiU'be notioed under the head of Govern- 
flUKt fidhofols titiliO Bigbm CUm * 
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Ganenl 

Speetsl 

Bucawrs, 

# 

Ednoation. 

EdeestlBB* 

Nnipber of iBStitetions 

» 

4 

8 

TtolsgdbrsiMlh of |ba 
Presidency College has 
been reekoited as a Mya# 
rate itutitntioii. 

Btttnber on the roUaduring 1867-08 
(monthly average) . • • 

id9 

1 

80 

Average daily attendance during 
1867-08 

« 

1S2 

23 


Total expenditure from Imperial 
funds • • - • . 

Rs. a, pa * 

62,038 16 6 

Bi. p. 

8,026 12 0 


Total expenditure from local funds 

4,280 4 2 

260 - - 

! • 


GovmatBMT HioBm Ci<*ii Scboom 
PrnmM SeMook 


Nome of BebooU 

Nombor of 
Maatera. 

Number of 
Piipila. 

Cdlaijr • - - 

9 

294 

Calient • • « 

12 

807 

Masgalore • 

10 

2S1 

Total • • • 

31 

6S2 


45. Tho provincial school at Bollary appears to have sufFcred to 
some extent from the absence of its head master during about half of 
the past year. Mr. Kershaw’s place was temporarily filled by the 
former hcM of the Madura ssillah school. The school sent up 11 can* 
didates to tho Matriculation examination, of whom seven |)assed, two 
obtaining places in the first class. The First Examination u Arts was 
attcoded by five students, three of whom wetc successful. The ratios 
of ])aesed camlidates to oxaininecs arc very fair, but the numerical 
weakness of the senior classes is a matter for regret. The results at 
inspection were generally satisfactory ; improvement is, however, called 
for in the Tclugu cUibscb. The Calicut Frovincial School, though it has undoubtedly 
advanced of late yt'ais, has not mode as much progicss ns was hmicu for. ^ The school sene 
25 pupils into the Matriculation, and five into the Fiist Arts Eaaminatioii: o( the two 
sots of candidates, 11 and three passed the respective tests. With regard to the large 
number of failures at Matiiculation, it is to be observed that several of tho candidates 
joined the Matiiculation class after tho Inspector visited the institution in August 
1867. Mr. Maiden’s rcjiort upon the school is generally favouiable, but he complains that 
the pronunciation of English by the 5th class was very dcie(|tivo. Mr. Garthwaitc, who 
inspects the vcij|acular masses of the school, and whose previous icpotts have been more 
or less unfavourable, is of opinion that the h*udy of Malayalani docs not hold a sufficiently 
higli jiosition in the institution. Though the aim has been to strcngtlicn the Malayalam 
element in tho teaching statf as far as po-.sible, much more icmains to bo accomplished in 
fill,, direction ; and it is extremely (hfRcult to secure a Mtdayalam master cn])abie of pre- 
paring the students for the Univcrjiit) o\nuiin.vTions. Towaids the clo'.e of the ofiicial 
year, Mr. Hogarth was givni leave of absence to England, and Mr. (lopal llau was trans- 
ferred fiom Combaconiim Provintial College, luid a]))M>intcd acting bead master. Tho 
Mangalore Provincial School, though still not occupying the jiosition which it is intended 
to take, inaile as much jnogress during the jmsl year as the educational backwardness of 
the distiict and the weakness of the teaching staff would jitimit. There was jierbaps a 
little over-haste to realise aims which rcquiie for tlicir occomjdishment, not only zeal and 
cneigy. but time. Of eight students that attended the Matriculation examination, two 
Mr. W. E. Oimsbj, b.a. and ll.b , of Trinity College, Dublin, who was sent 
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grade. Duiing 1868 the highest class will be one jircparing students for Matriculation; 
but it is honed that in the beginning of the following ^ear it will hedbund {HraoticiUe to 
ostahlibh a First Arts class. Great delay has occurred in the election of the new builduiig 
for the provitunal school. ^ 

46. The Berhampore zillah school made some jiro^is during the 
past year, though it is still below the projier etanaara. It sufl*ered a 
noavy loss in the accidental death by drowning of the seeond maator* 
T. Mnrdi Bau, b.a. It is always difficult to get weU-educatod men to 

S tu GM\iam, and for some time it was impraoticaUe tofill the yaoaney 
t by Murdi Ban's death. At last the^ second master at Ruidunundiy, 
whom it was considored highly expedient to v^embre to knonier statioii, 
was t>osted to Berhamjioro. The results at hvqiefillon ware tolekidily 
favotorablei and the attendance has imptov^cL both imine rie i|)B|y and Si^ 
regulsri^. At ibe MaMontation enunlnetibiL ibur jraipi UntoKtejb 
but only one paued. TnenowsdhoflIlumsaiMAminfinnIieAfittfitaittA 
into obcupation ; it is st4d to be «n eneeUeut boildittg, %ht 'lUto uty, 

bat 
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1ilkq« ^Kflunded will be provided in ft (o#ft Muooli tb which grants will be itsned. The * 
h^okA flit Bajidin^^ «tUl vitibout a {K>rman6at head inasterjaa the jiropoBal foe iteoon* 
veeeton into % proviiKnal echool; which waa approved l>y the local Oovcrnmenti ham not yet 
been diafioaed m by the Supreme Government The aocond master was in chaiwe during the 
eariy portion of the year j hnd, flrom the suocesM of the pupils a1 the MatricmatiOh test in 
1866. it was believ^ that ho was fairly ooniiielent to discharge temporarily the duties 
entrusted to him. This view, however, tuVned out to be erroneous ; and umortunately 
the school was seriously affected by the error. Several of tlie senior pupils left, preferring 
th prosecute th^ir Studies privately ; and at the same time it was fouud that a species of 
feud existed between the second master and some of his subordinates. Mr. Grigg pro* 
ceeded to Bajahtnoudry and investigated the matte r carefully ; and, on receiving his 
report, 1 felt compelled to agree with him that it was necessary to remove tlie sceoud 
master to another station. It Wiis with much regret that 1 made the move, the teacher 
having erred more ia judgment than in anything oKe, ami having performed steady hard 
work for several years. The scliool has now been ]daeed under Ciippusawnii Sa*^tJi, for- 
merly headmaster at Narsapur Conti al Si‘hool, and who U to be the permanent necond inahU^r 
when a graduate of an Kiiglihli Univeisity conu'sout to be the head of the provincial school. 

The Matriculation K\annnat1oii wu^ nttendetl l>v five ^tudent<s, all of whom failed. The 
results at iusjicrtion wore also unhat isfa(*t or y. Tlie Kuiuool Zillnh School v\ill take time 
before it reaches the jiositiou it is iutemled io occujiy. During the pant year, beside 
having to contend agaiiiht the disad> antage^ ariMng fiom the bac'kwardius'^ of tlic dbtriet, 
and the unhcalthim.ss of the toil n, it lost its head mastei , w lio w is haudened to (hiddalore, 
and the person appointed to act ns heatl master went on Icav e in the beginning of 1808, rince 
when the senior assistant mast(*r has had charge of tlie institution. At inhpeetion, the 
English of the fifth class was found to be j)oor ; three of the members of the class attended 
the jMLati ieulation Examinniion, and one jm^sc <1, In the lower elasses the hoj t* wore found 
deficient in geography. Tlie Cuddapah Zillih School liUb made ati adiancc under the new 
head master; it sent up to the Mutrieulatioa Examination six candidates, of whom three 
passed ; and at inspection, although failuies oeeiiiTed in f*ertaiii of the olasscb, Mr Fortey 
considered it to be in a satisfaetory stale ujion the vihole. In the Report for 1866-*i)7, it 
was remarked that as certain minor elunges, nhu'h had boon made in the staff of the Cnd- 
dalorc Zillah School, had not proied biifficient to bring the sidiool into a healthy blale, 
the head master would be removed. This step ha** since been taken, and there Becmn 
good ground for expecting that the sehool w ill show decided improv ement under the new 
head master. The institution sent up but one candidate to the late Matriculation Exami- 
nation, and he proved unsuceehhful. At inhpeetion the higher classes did not do well, 
but the louer ones gave cvulonec of improvement. The ('hitfooi Zillah School is peiv 
haps the most successful of all the institutions of its grade ; the classes geiuTally are m a 
4 , creditable condition; and, at the Matiieulation E\aminalioii, 11 out of 13 pupils udio 
were tested succeeded in ])a&sing. The Zillah School ut Sahmi continues to make good 
proffre««B under the present head ma’^ter. The stiff of teachers has been stiengthened ; 
and, taking into account the fiucluations heeob&arily oecMiiiiiig in a lM>dj of inastcis, it 
maybe said to have been rather better than viorse ciieumstanccd tliau other schools 
during the past year. Ten of the Mudents went up to the iralriciilation Examination, 
and Hoveii of them passed, one ubUining a plaio in the fiist class. This rcMill is salisfac- 
tory ; and those of the inspectoi's examination aie of the same nature. A large hall has 
been added to the school-house. The IMadurah ZiUah School lost its head master in the 
0our^e of 1867, as this gentleman joined the Edu(*ntiona1 Deparlmcnl of lioinbay on being 
relieved by Mr. Kerbhaw of the acting Head Mastership of lUllary Pioviueial School. 

The teaching arraugeincuts of the iuotitution have thus been of a temiiorary nature 
tlirougbout tnc year. The senior class sent up 12 boys to the Matriculation Examination; 
of tliis number, an extremely favourable proportion, 10 Kieccedod in passing. The school- 
work of the junior classes vv as geuerally batisfactory , but the prommcialion of English 
by the fifth class was very defective. The Madroba-i-A/ain has not got a sufiicieiitly 
strong staff of teachers; but allowance must bo made lor the difiiculty in bccuring qualified 
Mussulman masters. The inspector reported so unfavourably upon the mode of teaching 
in some classes, that it W'as considered necessary to remove one man and warn three or 
four others. At inspection, the boys of the fifth class most of whom had been the year 
before 4n the fourth class, and had were appeared to much disadvantage, answered very 
poorly, showing a great want of command of English. The insix^ctor was also stniCK 
with the slovenly and discreditable way in which the Euclid papers were written and 
^amlnged. Of the members of the fifth class, 15 went into the Matnculation Examination, 
huX only two succeeded in passing. On the whole, it is clear that the promotions into 
tli6 fifth oliSB were in many cases premature ; and that greater thoroughness, especially 
in Englirii, must be insiatod -upon throughout the achooL The inspection results for the 
lower masses were better than those in the year 1866--67. 


47* In December 1867 an examlnatioa was held, as in previous years, of the fifth 
cbesea of the Ij^rovincial and ZUlah Schools, and the Comb^num Xrrovinoial College ; 
a tsImSer ekghmient of the results ot the examination will be found ift the Appenmx* 
Wheju evei^ School sends aanusUy a fair number of punils to the Matnculation 
|esL examiiiatioii may he dispensed mm; at present, howerer, 

at Goveriimwt sehow of fiie tame nominal jetsda have not yet worked up to the same 
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«. The aven^ ^ ef the pupijis was somewhat too lihll |lajT|% i»4‘ ht lJ»t 

Bdlary, Calmt. auOf an|{d sohook; at BoUaiyk &mta^iMt<>^fa«g 3 wi)tesia(|^ 
but thr ^atest ioe(|ualitjr in ago, oao student being it6, aa4 aotether coi^ 19. In one 
sdbtool ijie IklMribsa, was the time spent in the class ondoly long, 


49. The resnlta in English were poor, being most unfaTOurable foe the ecfteels at Oa(l> 
dolore, Bi^idimandri, Kurnool, and tialem. ^e paper of questions was eovts^iily of a 
diffienk cmiraeter, being on the English language in generd, and leqidting'mn^vasee 
and exnlaiBatiens of jmssages not previously studied by the impda ; stiO, ttintieg alioW' 
anoe fw the character of the te^, it does not seem tlint the knowing of EnH^Mb 
posKissed by the r^ntuincea was as good as it should ba\e been. The answer papwfe 
generally showed iiupimcmcnt in r(>gard to neatness of execution; an exception, now 
ever, has to be made* in the instance of the Mndrissa, the popils of which, in tiK> many 
caeee, executed and ]>ut t<igc(her their pa]>crB so negligently as to entail mtic^ unneces* 
sary trotiblo n^ton the examiner. 


fiO. The maiks soonred in translation wore rather low, the greatest deficiencies attach- 
ing to the <>cl)ools at Ecllarj, (*ii<idapali, ^uIcnl, mid KuinooJ. Tlio examiner in Tamil 
and Tclugu, -n idle not satisfied with the translations, remarks that the handwriting of 
the bchoUrs showed luucli iuiprovemciit. The Mala} ulara translations presented great errors 
ill grammar and b]>elling, and ilappiui-s that tlierc was little or no iinprovcment in these 
res]M>et8 upon former \iat8. The a^cnlgc of the marks obtained by tlie soholars was 
slightly over one-thiid of the maximum. As the Oanarcse transUtions came only from 
the nca]>-i‘htaidished hcluiol at hlqngnlore, a hieh possessed but a very weak staff in ]8(S7, 
it ih not Buiprising tliat they were defective. The dciiuieneies were mainly in spelling and 
gminnuir ; at an inspection which t(H»k phiee subsequently, it was fouud^ that considerable 
inijirot ement lud been made, owing to the defects luting htcu hi ought to light at the 
compaiatito cxamimitlou. The Canarcsu handwriting was good. 

SI. A eomplnint is brought, and by no means for the first time, that the pupils a rite 
their names in Engli>.h in a harharoiis manner, and without following any principle, so 
that it ib extremely ditfieult to make out the name of a youth from the word put forward 
to represent it in English. 'lh( attention of the inspectors and the heads of scliools has 
been called to the {mint. 


52. The examinees acquitted thenisches in mathematics in a decidedly satibfootory 
manner; and the examinei riiimiked that he thought the results in this subject at the 
Matrii’ulatuni Examination uould he faumrahle. This siew proied to be convet; taking 
the eases of fnilim in a single Mibiectat the Maliiculation test in December last, while 
260 ihiled in English, !•> in the oolioiul laiigiugos, and 1 1 in history ami geography, 
only lour fiulcd in ninthematies. The bcseraT institutioiib did not diifer at all widely in 
th<'’aremges of then marks , tliat at Coraliaeoiium stood at the head, with the (Jliittoor 
School as second. 


53. In history and geography, the results wore fair for Bollary, Comhaeamnm, Salem, 
Chittisir, C'uddapuh, M.uigalore, and for tlio Madrissa; and poor for Cuddaloie. The 
handwriting oi bonn of the {lapers fiom Calicut, Cuddaluru, and the Madrissa was 
exoeiitioiiallj had. 


54. To measure fjivlv the work of a school, it is neeessaiy to_ tiike into account, not 
only the htaiidaid attn'iiicd, bat the number of yontlis that attained that standard. Its 
average of marks plnecs the fifth cla<b .it Coniboi oiium at the head, hut its superiority is 
made greatly more htiikuig by the fact, tliat 38 scholars, or more than one-fourth of the 
• total number examined, belong to the Provincial College. \t to Combaconum in largo- 
nesb of attendimee comes C ill< ut, where 31 boys constituted tlio fifth class. At the other 
endol the bcale of atteud.ince arc Kurnool, where tlicro were only three, and Berhomr 
jKire, where there were but lour examiuees. 
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63. The Govenunent Anglo- Vernacular Schools in the First Divinon have made fair 
{It ogress generally ; that at Bimlipatam has faHen off in attendance M 
boine exti'iit, but the completion <n tin? new sehool-honse, wMtih iif very 
nearly finish4'd,is likely to have a ihvourahio efilhet npon the numbers. The 
acting inspector holds, writh Mr. Bowers, that the demand for e«teoataon at 
. Chieaoolo is so groat os to justify the eonvexsion of the edtool into une uf 
the allah g-adc. Ilaving regard, however, to the mom uneettt wants «f 
other places, it does not appear appropriate that them meld^ he at 
present ai^ further outlay ot Gwemmentmeoiey upon tim CSueoctlo 
^hool. The most sueoessful of the Talnq eohooM m is that 

at Tckkali, which has advanced in both standard gnd n th e ndsa s e e. Tht 
sohopl at UperUiago was ahdithed doring the year, and anc&eg sohod 
, of tlie same grade set cm foot at Pumthotmo^. Ik the tBstrist of 
^ragapatam, Talnq sdbods have been estahlnlheii in tsnslAaipu: Mte 
' at (iunapur in Jeypore, below the and tiss oflmr at 

^ Theiurmerlsanewsohool} tl)a latter k In UeudtheecftdaAtdjfaa^ 
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VixKt piviwbn j there ie»hoTirevevt diflieitt^ iv xnibbg the remutnte local siihucriptitauK, and 
iBH>iieover« loontig at the oosapanatiTdty email support the uchoolH rcreive from wo people* 
it flooma queetionahle whether oay ooneidemble eaponbc should be incurred at Resent in 
fptrridijiK superior axmommodatiom Of tlie two Taloq (schools in the Oodaven District* 
that at Vivavasaram luis made sotiefactorv prc^^ss, while tho one nt Kclanehi gave sneh 
tua&vourable results at insi>eotum, and otWrwisc njqtcared so unpromising, that the aOting 
Isosnector raoonmionded its transfer to Tannkn. In the Kistna iMstrict thcie is but one 
Tsjoq Hchodl. tliat at Godur; this institution ha^ modo a decided advanc(>, owing m^nly 
to a ODOiuro of head master. 


flprohrn Pitihiom. 


5fis Tho two Anglo^VcrnaouIav Schools in the sSocinicl Divihion^ 
worked fairly during 1867--GS ; the attendancp at earli ro'^e duixng the 
yeaip the increase for Anantipur being upwaids of 2:i ]><.r cent. 
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57* The MylatMjrc Anglo-Vernacular School appears to have been fairly worked during 
the past year. The greatest dcficietn*y found at inspection wa<i in 
Tamil ; tnis, though to be regretted, is not burpiising, hc< ing that flic 
pupils lire Mubhulnmn ho}B. The aggregate attcnduiec l<ir the Tsduq 
schools in tho Madinas Disttict ioho .*12, and that for the hcliools in 
South Arcot fell hj 41 ; the ineica^e for the foiiner belongs mainly to 
the -eliool at Kuiinitur. and the deerea'^e for the latter is due to the 
scliools at Virdachelhni, Kuiinjmadi, and Poito ^oio. The whool at 
Poonainalleo is tiu he^t attendeu of the Tuluq school:* of the diiibion ; 
and an cniargouiont of tin* budding ih eoniciu]»lHted. It i\as btated in 


in South Arcot had to be renioicd for incfK<lene}. The teacher** in- 
troduced in tlieir places were jirineipally normal students, uho \ieic 
aui»ciior to their piedecesbors in knowledge and in ability to teach ; 
unfortunately in bCMridcabeh the now inastcih lune failed to coiifiliaic and cultivate 
fnendly relations i\ itli the inhabit<ints. The attention of the headb of the Tiichiiiopoly 
and Vellore Noimal bcbooln lias been called to the above bonoiis didecl in their jmpils. 
The Bcliools which aio the mofat bati*4fucioiy upon the whole are those at Trikalore, Vdla- 
purain, and Tindivanani. 
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5iS. The three Anghi-Vernaeulai Schools of the Fourth Divi ion 
have worked »atisfa<*torily ; the aggrcgati atleudanee at them ib almost 
Identical with that Tor lh6()-07, the numbers at Tripatoie having 
and thooe at Maraverain fallen, to veiy ncaily the exliiit. The 

S rogrew of the WHlhijahjietta Sclu>ol has been of a nuikid fliain< loi. 

Ill Taluq Sclioolb of the l>i\i**ion showed an incjcase in attcudanee f)f 
186 jmpils, or upwaids of 12 per cent., at the close of last jear; the 
iucien^^e belonged to tho distuets of Tanjore and Salem, the nuinbeib 
for the other dihtrlet*^ having Rlightlv fallen. The schorls at Pilnianair 
and Tiipatlu buffered much from aieknosb, and the ir pi ogress was there- 
fore considerably impeded. The eeliools generally arc repoiled on 
favoiuably. 

50. The attendance at tho Taluq Schools of the Fifth Div ision, w liich 
had fallen in 1866-67, rose again during the year under review. The 
progress of tho institutions has been batibfaetoiy upon the whole, but 
the sidiool at Dindigal suffered from hav mg been without a head imibter 
for a considerable time. Complaints w ere made of a deficiency oi books 
in the district depOts; ujidor tlie new ai range men ts of the book depait- 
inent» wluch have been lately sapetioned by Government, it may be 
anticipated that such complaints will occur but soldom. 

6a Tho Anglo- Vernacular School at Ciiowghaut shows some improvement, but it has 
. ^BsapiwiPted the hopes which were formerly entertained of its auccf^ss. 

Mra Garthwoite oonrideis that tho site is not sufficientljr convenient, Malaraw and canara. 

and reooinunonds that when a new sciioul-houso is built it alumld be 
pliMd in the Hindu quaartor. Some time ago steps were taken with a 
view tp the erection of a school-house ; it seems, however, unnecessary, 

V undesiraUe, to commence the building till the institution possesses 
PSOOpectSa The attendanoe at the ISadogira Taluq School in- 
4Mssidarably as to render it necessary to add to the teaching 
Beta* M «t olhet of the Taluq schools in the sulMliviiwa, the 
bdleves that a rise in the numbers might be coiv- 
% fiomriy ifcm^ned «tL tf the achoQl4K>uso wem enlarged^ Of all the 
Ulddle Gass Schools under Mr* Qarthwaite, that at Koi- 
IsAOi appesun to be in the most satxsfimtory state. The sohools at 
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iStteragcMcU mi Vimi sufibred ihm ilie lfr0g^A9(i^$ of mm of iWtr imatw#. X!be 
«^r^gate atteiftilMoa of the Middk Cliwa Sdioola « the mt^ihbAm iheceesed bf * fittla 
* more than eight per eetit during the 7 ear. i 

61. The atteadaneo at the hill eehooU of Gutneur improved conaiderabljr during the 
pabrt yeati a reauH which may be attributed to increased vigilance on lha part of the 
superintendent. Thus far is satisfactory, but Mr. Orieg remarks that, so far as instruo* 
tion is concerned, the schools have either remained as tney were in 1860-67, or declined* 
1 ]mvc been in corrospondonee with Mr Grigg upon the subject of modifying the whole 
scale of establishment for the sclunds, and rc-eonstitiiting the training class formerly 
attaeiied to the Kusselcondn Taluq Schend ; and I hope to hiy the results of the corre- 
spondence before CUn ornment at an tally date Meantime some lemjmrary arrangements 
for the improvement of the schools have Deem made. The school for yenadis at Srihari** 
cottali a])pcars to ha\c worked {netty much as usual during the year under review. 

62. It was remarked in the rej»ort for 1866 -67 that the JNIadras Normal School, which 

Govicuniiknt Normai Scnoois working in an unsatisfactory manner, had been 

- - placed under fresh management shortly after the close of the year. 
Aniuh .1 Bicklc, the new ptincipal, who had j)rc\iouhly been at the head of 

the Vizag.ipatam Normal School, has boon using his best endeavours to 
bring tlic school into a hound condition, and ho has been supported in 
his cflorts oy his assistants; time, howe\cr, will be rc(iuired before the 
end sought enn he attained A muster, who was brought out from 
England to 611 the vacancy (..uised by the promotion of one of the 
subordinate teacbers to the head mastership of the normal bcIukiI at 
Vi/aga]iatani, haditibe teun)oiaril\ transferred to another institution to 
meet the exigencies of the dcjiartnunt. This londcrod the sta6*of the 
norniiil school wcakci than it would otherwise have been; but, as the 
number of normal htudents has been couiparntivoly limited, the transfer 
can bcareely ha\c ha<l mu(‘h injurious effect. Koine other changes have 
liecn made in the staff, of a nature to improve the working of the insti- 
tution, '^Ihe noimal clasbObmet with very bad sucochs at the University 
De<*euilHi 1867 ; (»nlj d Bludeuts out of 17 jiassetl the First Arts 
of 28, the Matin Illation Examination, while three pupils fiom the 
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Noiiuul 
< iisb 


iiijr 
S liool 


31 

?(\ 

.n 

21 

14 


32 


101 


202 

IV7 

78 

220 

192 


H29 


Exaunnations in 
leBt, and live out 

Tiruetising school sneceeded in matriculating out of six who wont up to the examination, 
in the conrse of the ycai, 13 students wcic H]>poiuted to mastcrshl])s on salaries Mirying 
from 25 rupees to 70 rupees per mensem Owing to «»ufficiciit care not having been 
exercised by the former Piimipil in the admission of youths hi the normal classes, it was 
found necch^ary to dismiss a rathei huge number of Htiideath ; tliis is not likely to happen 
again, ns it has been arranged that the Ihincipal shall hereafter test in a caieful and 
svsteinatie manner all candidates for adtn]^Mon. The sc ale of normal scliolarshipH has 
also been loriscd and made soincwlnt mote liberal, with n view to at h acting a bet ter class 
of stmlents. It ma^ be observ ed here, ultbougli the matter affoctb noimal schools generally 
and not merely the one at Madias that in loo many instances young men st*ok normal 
studelltship^ without anv real intention to become teachers, but iiieicly to obtain iristnio* 
tiou gratis This jnaetue will be btoppeil vvlicn, besides the refund of scholarshi}) money 
i'e(eiv(d, which is all that is lecpiiicd at ])le^en I, the agreement executed by normal 
students shall iiiovidc in addition for the payment of a fine, projKirtional to the time 
passed ill llie bciiool, w hem v ci the bUidouth fail to serve as srhoolniasU r*^ for the prescribed 
period of five years. A foim of agiecmeiit of the de'-eiiptiou &])ocified is now under con- 
sideration. In the caily part of last jrar, the (''amiaiioic Normal School lost the benefit of 
Ml. (rurthwaiteV serviceh t\^ head master, ow iiig to this geiitleiniui’s inspecting duties 
having become so oueious as to demumt the v\hole of hi>^ time and attention. In addition to 
this loss thi institution suffend others in the removal or the death of some of the subor- 
dinate inastcis. Having reguid to the above circiinistances, credit is due totlie officiating 
head master, Mi. J. Small, and his assistants, for tin way in which they worked the schom 
during the jinst >ear; at the same time, as pointed out by Mr. Fowler in a special report 
upoo the institution, tliero arc man) points on wdiich improvement is required. Taking 
the normal class and the practising school tog( t her, 16 pupils went up to the Matriculation 
Examination in December 1867, seven jiroving Hucccbstul; the uiimbcrs were respectively 
three and one for the normal class b) itself. At the Teachers’ Certificate Examination, 
13 normal students tried for certificates of the fourth. And 10 for eertifioates of the fifth 
grade; 12 of the former and 8 of the latter were successful. During 1867-68, 12 studouts 
passed out and took up appointments in schools. There is an ui^cnt necessity for 
strengthening the staff of teachers, and this cannot be done tiU the new scale 
submitted in the latter jiart of 1866 has received the ajiproval of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, Not only do the normal students require superior instruction and training, but 
the practising school has to be pven a more efficient organisation,^ in ord^ that it may 
supply the place of a zillah school, and so fulfil the expectations which the inhabitants of 
Crananox;e were encouraged to form when they subscribed the handsome sum of 6,500 
mpees for a school-house. It is to be observed that the building to which allusion has just 
been mad<t has tvsen completed and taken into ocoupatiion. Mr* Moss, a trained master, 
who bad wkm the degree of Bachelor of Arts in tiie university of Madras, was aprointod 
head of the Viisagawtain Nonnol School on the promotion of Mr. BicUk Other changes 
in the staff occult in the course of the year, the second master being aj^ointed to suo*^ 
ceed Cuppusawmi JSastri at Narsapore, and ms piece being taken by the nmmal maatei^nt 
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not in n fmmil mmtMt diii<ng 1887*4^ From the normal cmsiN five atndents 

Wioni up to tho Matriculation and six to 9ie First Arts Examination ; of the fiotner four, and 
of ibe ktterj one passed. At the l^eaohers* Certifi<mte Examination six pupils went up for 
the fourth grade, five sucoeeding ; seven wore examined for the fiAh grade, but none 
passed. During the joar 14 students were posted to schools, on salaries varving between 
40 rupees and 20 rupees per mensem. In the year under review the Trichino|i^y Normal 
School sent out no fewer thm 17 masters, on salaries varying from 30 rupees to 10 rupees. 
For fburth-grode certificates throe students were tested, two succeeding. For cer- 
tificates of tnc fiAh grade, six were examined, all of whom passed. These n suits must be 
regarded as satisfactory; and, in addition, it appoar*^ that four youths \\ ere successful 
at the Matriculation tost, although preparation for that examination forms no jiart of the 
regular work of tho institution. The Gospel S )cioty*s School, which is situated close to 
the normal school, necessarily iutorfercs with the de>e]opment of the praetibing hiantdi of 
the latter ; but this affords n(» leason for regret, as the piactising branch in iiitcTided for 
the normal students, and not for the general education of the imiabitants (»f the town. 
The late head nuHtei of the Vellore Norinal SeluMil being tinn^^fcried to the Madras 
Normal S(*hooi ns vernacular tinining mahter, hib jiLk e vvas supplied by the master of the 
practising branch of the Trichinopoly Normal School. During 18(57-08, 11 appoint- 
ments of master^ weie made from Vellore, on halanes vinj ing fioiu 30 lupecs to 10 rupees 
|er uiensotn. The scliool sent up mx ntudenfs to the fourth grade, and four to the fifth- 
grade examination ; at each test three passed. At the Matiieuiaiion Examination iuie 
pupil was Bueecsbf 111 . Ihe acting inspector of the dnision formed a veiv unfu\outable 
opinion of the pupils constituting the Narsaiwuc Noimal Class when he li'^ited the Central 
School in December 18(37, and he proposed to tinnsfcr the elass to KuiahmiUHliy, and 
attach it to the rillah school. For several reasons however, J eouhidcicd the move' inex- 
pedient at present, and the class will eontiniie at Naisapoie on fiirthei tiial, the seah^ ol 
stipetKH being sliglitlv increased Of the membeis of tlic class three passed loi the 
fourth and two for the fifth grade ; also eight tor»k up mallei riups in schools. 


63. Upon tjic wliole, taking the practising branclich of tho si hools into account, the results 
afforded by the normal sidiocds for 1867-68 aie follow : five students passed the First 
Arts Exaniinatiou, 24 the Matriculation, 25 beeured certificates of the fourth and 19 eeitiii- 
cati'S of tho fifth grade, and 75 took up apjioititmeuts ab teacherb. 


64. An examination of candidates for teachers’ ccrtifieiites was held at 28 different ^ta- Examination foi 
tions ill the lH*ginning of August 1867 ; 681 candidate niasteis ami 26 candidate luisticsM's teachers* ceroficatea 
underwent the tost, 210 of the foimer and nine of the latter proving Buctc*'sful. "While 
the number of candidate teachers was smaller by 86 than that for 1S66 67, the immbei of 
passed candidates was larger by 21 : tliis result may be eonsidoied sntisfaotory so far as 
It indicates more careful prejMratiun on the part of lliecandid.ites, but it i to be regretted 
that a more mimoious body* of fein'ilo teachers did not come forwuid. The falling off in 
tho number of b< lioolmistiesses nltailics cliiefly to Tiimcvclly and Madras; from the 
founer distriel only seven eanie up against .37 for the previous vear, while ihe nuiiibci of 
passed miHtio«‘-es stunds at 0 against 15. The following Tnl le gives the numlici of 
CHinlidates, oxamiiiud and p.ibsod, foi the sc viral examination stiiions. 1he only distiict 
ill w liich no c indidate passed is that of the Kristna , and the hguies tor Malnbai and 
South Coiiara sliow great iinjirov < ment ovei those foi ^8(36-67, the founer distiict having 
37 passed mastcMs against 1 1 for the previous year, and the lattci bix against 0 
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ichoul of Tndnsiml gj. No oh<uic(‘ ol uiii«»i tancc was ma<lc in tlie woikin;* ol tho scliool of Industrial Arts 
in 1867-68. The xtctipts and tUsbuiiienituta of the aohoul duiiug the year were as 
270 pupila follow 

lli.ci.ir IS. 


bupenrttcndont’e Nilary 
GoMinmcnt Allowance 
Allowance ioi honne icnt - 
Ditto - for Btholai ships - 
Paj raents for ti oik - 
S< hool Ices _ - - 


Total - * 
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Pay of Artistic Depwtmont 

Pay of Industrial ditto - - - 

Beniittanoo to Europe for tools, Ac. • 

Cost of raw materuds - - - - 
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House rent > - > * 
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* Inelusife of tbo School DepariAients of the Prcsidenry and Combaronum Colleges, and of the Btllaijand Ctflirtit 
Provincial Schools. 

t liiclusave of the School Departmanti of the Medical and Civil Engineenng Collrgea. 
t Ksclttstve of Building Grants 


€7. Uho Church Mi^ibioiiary Socict}^ School iit MnsiirijKitam retuinA it8 position as the Privati^ schools Ist 
forenikOAt of all institutions, Government as well as prnate, in Iho Fiiaf Division. Tho Dlvisiom 
rcAuhs at inApection horo 10Btimoiiy>) the efficient management of the present head, ihe 
Rev. Mr. Sharp: in the University cxaininations also the school acquitted itself well, three 
pupils passina the First Arts test, anrl seven the Matriculation ISxaniiuHtion. 1'he attend- 
ance at the Hindu school, Yizugapatum* has fallen off slightly, owing to the opening of a 
new school in the town hy the London Missionary Society. The progi css of the soIuhiI appeals 
to hive been interfered with bj a want of judgment in clasfifving and promoting the 
scholar^. To allow of the institution taking rank with a superior Govemmeni school, a 
head master of good qualifications is reqmbite. At one jieriod of last year it was expected 
that this want would lie supplied; uniortuiiately the gentleman, an Oxford graduate^ 
whom it was in conUinplation to appoint to the head mabtership, ultimately declined to 
join the school. Only one pupil passed tho Matriculation Examination irom the Viza- 
gapatam school. Of the <»tlicr pTi\ate hclioolK of the di\i ion, none of which can Inirly be 
raakocl in the higher class at present, the C'cnttnl School at Marstiperre anrl tho C'hurch 
Missionary iScluiol at Elur pnssorl each one pupil at the Matriculation tcbt. The progress 
made in the year by the former institution was tolciably satisfactory, though in English 
iinpi (>\ einent is called for. The KJiir school w as not in a sufficiently satisfactory btate 
when visited hy Mr. (jrigg; for this the illncsA and conacqucnl absence of ihe head 
master may partially account. The school at Coconatia in a flourisliing condition, fco 
far as attendance and financial position are conceiued ; on the latter point it is to be 
renmikcd that, to give permanency to the imtitution the liajah of Fittaporc has muni- 
fieently presented it with the very Imndsouio sum of 24,(i0() rupees, to be invcbted in 
Oovornmont Bccurities, as on endowment fund. At Coeauada, as cLe where, a belter 
head master is needed. Tho Samasthauum school at Vizlanagiam ib reported on jiretty 
tavourubly ; but evidently it would bo a mistake to make an iinmediate attempt to raise it 
to the grade of a provincial beliool. The Malm Kajal), who has in several other ways * 
shown a desire to spread education among his countrymen, is engaged in founding lower 
grade schools at diflerent points in Iiis estate ; these K^hools, if well managed, a ill icod the 
Vizianagram Institution^ and assist it in taking the poritiou which its founder desires it to 
ooou}w. The Zemindar ol' Bobbili and liis Dewan are stated to take more Interest than 
they mrmerly did in tlic sohool supported by the former ; but it apjicars that still the <a 

management is by no means gpod. The Hindu sohool at Ma^^ipatam has greatly 
declined ; and until the managers extrionte themselves from the fiimticial difficulties in 
which they arc involved, the bchool cannot be expected to recover its former status. In 
the course of last year the Church Missionary Society attached a Normal Class, under an 
* English trained teacher, to their vemacnlar school at Masulipatam ; the pupils, who are 
intended to bo masters in elementary schools, are reported on tolerably favonrably^ 

68. The Church of Scotland^ School at Nellore, which has heretofore been the moat Private school^ Sait 
advanced pivate institution in the Second Uivisiotii, has foimed the subject of correspond Dividon, 
dmoe during the post year. The inspector does not consider that the sehoel meets the 
higher ediicaitioiial wants of ihe district ; and I agree with him im thm oiiiuiou. The 
imnuigeiaf, vaUio they seem ancliacd to quesnson the correctness of emr views as to the 
Btandkii^ of the scIm^^ express a denre to raise its standard; and Government, in Order 
Hh. 7S of the Slot Sewuary last, declared themselves satisfied with tlie exi>Wation 
\ by thesMeegena In his JLnuva! Report, Mr. JFortey returns to the subnet, and 
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taye he ^ is incluiMi to reoenimeiid a eillsh wAool be apetied At end tb* more 

cspeeially w there is net «t present e siogle Gnvanniumt soboet in that cUstiriot." IGhe 
Xondon Mission Boys’ Scho<M at Bellarj has made decided {nrcm the results at inspeo* 

tion were fair, and three pupils succeeded in passing the late M^atrioulatiion Enaminatiom 
There, are now 28 ^gltKvernacular schools supported by the naldve community in the 
division ; ^ thesOj eigat were opened during the^ year ; the total n^ndance on tlie 81st 
March last was ljl98. The progress of education in the division was somewhat impeded 
by the supply of elementary boolm becoming exhausted. ^ 

69. The foremost prii^ate institution in tl)e Third Division is the Central School of the 
Free Church of Scotland’s Mission. Its staff of teachers is large^ and contams three 
Europeans, beside scmie 12 natives bolding certificates of different grades from the highest 
to the lowest ; there arc also about 10 unoertificated masters, whose employment tends to 
keep down the grants made to the school. The college classes are now tolerably strong; 
and next February students will for the first time go up to the Bachelor of Arts£xatmnsr 
tion. At the < xamiuatioiis in December 1867, nine pupils passed the First Arts, aud 19 
the Matriculation tost. The r(‘'^ult8 afforded at iD<)pcction were moderatelygood upon the 
whole, but im])n>\enioiit Nocmed required in the vernaculars. Some of the classes were 
rather too large : i(» this, and to the youth of the teachers, may be attributed a certain 
laxity of disci])Hric noted bv the inspector. In the course of the year the institution lost 
the v( I vices of the Kcv. Mr. Miller, to \\ho<^e exeitions it*^ very salnfactor) progress 
during tlif last tliiee or four years is greatly due. The Wesleyan Aiig]o»vornacular 
School at Ito^apctlah had not nmeh success in the university examinations of December 
last; throe l)oy« passed the Matriculation test. The an-^wering at iusjioction was moile* 
rate; in Tamil there was a iimiiifest inipro\oinent. The Hnctiiations in attendance were 
verj great during the j ear, the admissions and withdrawals being respectively 291 and 
288 for a total <)f ilOG bcholarb. The llev. Mr, Bliss, formerly Head Master of Bishop 
Cciriic's (irainmar School, having resigned his post, the grant of 400 rupees per mensom^ 
which w*as issued on his account some years ago, has lapsed, and the school has been 
placed under the ordinary grant in«aid rules. Of the pupils, four passed the late Matri- 
culation Examination. The* tesults at inspection were not very satisfactory ; and it 
appears that the leaching staff requires to bo blrengtluMied. Several changes in the staff 
OT teachers at the Doveton (’ollege oecurred during the year, and a considerable time 
elapsed between the resiffnatiou of the Kcv. Mr. Bamforth, the late head, and the arrival 
of his suceea^or, Mi. Thom; these circumstances must have affected injuriously the 
working of the inbtitutiod. At the Matriculation Examination, eight of the students 
passed ; this result is decidedly creditable. The numerical strength of the High School 
has incrcabcd, though it is still not large, the attendance at the close of the year being only 
103, I he (rospel Society’s School at Vepery nude an advance during the year, though 
it searcely occupies as good a position among the scliools of Madras as was anticipatea. 

At the Matiicnlatiou Examiuulioii, four of the pupils passed, a more favourable result 
than had been obtained jirevioiisl^ ; the inspector also considered that the school hjd nude 
decided progiess, and aa^ in better working order than formerly. The vernaculars 8(»em 
to rcMiuiio gieater allention. In the eouise of the year, Pacheappuh Mudafur's (Vutral 
Institution was ])]aced in coniiectioii with tlic Edueational Department, and received 
various grants amounting to alioiit 55S rii|)ccB per mensem. This school, which rests on the 
solid foundation of a toIciabl> laige funded capital, and iindi r the manage incut of a body 
of trustee'^, is tlie most iinjiorlniit Hindu institution in llie Presidency, For some time the 
trustees lichitated to connect the school with Gov eminent, although tliey sought and 
obtained permission to have it carefully examined and reporteil upon by the iubpeetor of 
the division. The stcjithoy have now taken hcems a mo'-t iudieious one; and it may be 
exjieeted that the assistance of the Slate will not niciely enable them to put the institu- 
tion int<i thoroughlv good working older, but will allow of their establishing new schools 
with the portion of their funds set free. At the late University Examinations, 13 pupils 
from the* ('cntral Institution passed the Matriculation test. Before closing this notice cf 
the cliicf private schools in the Thitd Division, it is fitting that attention should be called to 
the general educational woik whicb has been done of late years in the Gospel Society’s 
Senunary at Sullivan’s Gardens. Though the institution is professedly a theological one, 
the principal, the Itev. Mr. S^monds, has felt it incumbent upon him to bring his students 
forward in secular as well as in religious studies, and his exertions liave been marked with 
decided success. B^o a rorjr creditable number of pHoils who passed the First Artaand 
Matriculation tests last year, one student obtained tbe Degree of Bachelor of Arts, being 
radted in the seoond class. 


4th 70. In tbe Fourth Division, the Gos^ Society’s High School at Tanyore stands d^ 
BiviiiMi. ddedly first among private schools ; and seoond to it may he ranked the somety’s semi- 

nary at Vodiarpumm. From the High School five pupils passed the First Arte and 11 
the Matriculation test; frotn the seminaiy four students passed at each examination. 
Vediapuram had also 12 successful candidates for teaobers’ oertifioates of the fifth grade. 
St. Joseph’s College at Negapatam has made an advanee, and the manae^ are desirous 
of renderiiw it the chief centre of education in Sonthem Bidia fbr yontoe of the Boman 
Ca'^olic re&ioti* The college passed four stadents at the late Matrienlation Examinai* 
tion wd a Arts class lias now been fimned. The Goml ^dety’s School at Tri- 
obinmioly sent up a single successful candidate to each of the First Aids and Matrioula- 
tion K»MniiiatioiMi ; the aims di the school in refstonce to these exominatioua were oleariy 
. too 
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too ambitions. The Weslejoa sohools at Trichinopoly^ Neeapatamt and Manargu^ 
HM^ear to have nrwked steadily. The firat named had its suhooT'housp barnt down during 
tne year» and it is now held in another part of the cantonment 

71. Of the private schools in the Fifth Division, that which has made tlio greatest advance 
is the Anglo-vernacular school at Coimbatore ; its progress is mdnly duo to the exertions of 
the secretary to the school committee, Mr. B. Stanes. The staff of the in«tltutioBr has been 
very considerably strengthened of late, and the school building has been improved and 

s enlarged. ITpon the results of the Matriculation Examination m December last, which 
wei e creditable to ^o school, dve pupils having succeeded in |>asung, the commiiti'c decided 
tmun forming a class to prepare yonths for the First Examination in Arts. As I informed 
the secretary, the step appeared to mo to be injudicious ; but it indicates the desire of 
the committee to meet the wishes of Government and make their institution do tlic work 
of a superior Government school. The schools at Tinnc^clly and Palamcotta, ^^hich, 
along witii the one at Coimbatore, aro ranked in the higher grade, have workc d f,iirly ; 
but at both institutions the kn(»wlcdge of Euirlish Avas defeethe, and at the former the 
pronunciation of that language was had. Each school passed two candidates at tho 
Matriculation test. The Go«pcl Society’s school at liaranad api>cars to bo the must 
advanced of tiic middle class sehuols in Ihfadura. The kfadura town school, which is a 
feeder to tiie zillah school, is the one witli the largest attendance ; tliere were upAvanls 
of 200 boys at tho time of the inspector’s > islt. The Loanling hcIiuoIs in TinncA'clly, 
which work under tiic immediate superintendence of the agents of the Church Missionaiy 
and Gospel Societies, were found, at inspection, in n satisfactory condition ; they have 
made decided progress during the last few years. Tho training institutions of the Gospel 
Society, tho Church Missionary Society, and the Christian Vernacular Education Socic^, 
situated respectively at Sawy«rpurum, Palanieotta, ami Dindigul, wen* inspect! d by Mr. 
Marden in tho course of last year. Thi* inspectoi’s repot t )x)intb out that bciious defects 
existed hi the practiblng '•rliools, and especially in that at Palauicotta. It docs not appear 
that any student at SaAvyerpurum ts^'nied a tc.tcber’-> certificate in lS67-fi8; at I’afain- 
cotta 11, and at Dindigul one, jiasscd for the 5th giude. During the year umicr review, 
tho adiuisbions into the male branch of the Ootaiaiuund 1.<anrenec Asylum Averc 2(>, and 
the removals 27 ; the total number at the close of tbc year w.as 121. The niuiiber for tho 
female branch avus 69. The receipts for the year amounted to 64,549. 14. 8., and tlie 
disbursemeutb to lit . 64,408. 9.; the uAcinge nuralnr of children aa as 181, and the 

average cost pur child AAas Jfs. 317. 4. 5. per annum. Of the b(ty «, tAVO passed the Unco- 
venanted CiAil Service E\attiiuation very cioditably ; and biv p.ibstd in Tclegr.ipby, two 
of tho nnmlier being employed at once, and llie other four being allowed to remain in tho 
asylum 1<i complete their studies. The class in c.'ifpentry was giAcu up, in eonsoiiuence 
of the withdrawal of tho borgeanl who acted as instructor. The value of the garden 
produce ruisisl by the Imys is estiiuated at over 1,019 lupec'". AU»ut 677 articles ofdress 
were made by tho boys, three or four of Avliom were instiiuted to use the siAving iinicliiuc. 
In the slioctuak'iig class, 315 pairs of new hmitN Avtie turned out, .i<id 819 iiairs wore 
rejioircd. Eefore tho close of the year, the Female Asy lum lost tlit soi a ii t-, of Mi-s C’amp, 
whose jihicc lias hcQn takcu by Miss Blake, a Luly forincily in the cinjiloy of the WcHloyan 
Missiou. Since the touninatum of the year, the asylums liaAo suffered a btill gi cater loss 
in the departure of the Kev. Mr. Whiteliouse. 

72. Of the orilinary aided mIiooIs in tho Ruh-diAision of Malihar and Canaia, |>erhnps 
tho most important are Bicnmn’s School at Tellithriry and the Cochin Boys* School. 
The ioimor, which is for the present confided to the iu<inngeinent of the Biuic Mission, 
should occupy a higher position than it does. The Cochin Boys* School appears to have 
worked fairly during tho year; it has loitumitcly extricated itself from tlie pecuniary 
difficulties in which it avos involved. 

73. The total number of rate sclinols entered in the returns of the year is 107, with an 
^gregato attendance of 3,141 pupils; bonu of the schools, however, have been closed. 
Of 71 schools returned for tlie Firnt Di\ision, seven belong Ui the middle and tho 
remainder to tho Ioavci* class, ^garding tlu funner, ^Ir. Grigg remarks tliat flu* Com- 
mia'ioners had on the whole ]iaid more attention to their duties, though they ha!l not been 
punctual in making the cchs collections. Of the village schools, the acting inspector 
observes lu follows ;— ** Tho ojiinion I have formed of the working of the Act, espceially 
in siball irillages, is far from favo%mblo.* I believe it in several casbs to he oppressive in 
its operation and deadening in its eflfeets upon the masters. Given an intelligent set of 
Commissioners, or oven one intelligent man in the set, and if he has sufficient influence, 

• the working of the Act may bo fairly successful, but otherwise it docs more harm than 
good.” In the Second Division there are eight rate schools ; from tho fact tiiat the grauts- 
in-aid arc put down at only It$, 656. 12., while the cess collections arc giviu at 
Jis. 3,204. 2. 11., it appean that the financial management of the Commissioners requires 
improvement. In the Third Division there are one higher and eight middle class eliools. 
The former is the school at Sydapett, which has made very fair progress. The new 
Mhool-houBO has been completed and taken into occupation. Of the pupils, five succeeded 
in passing the Matriculation test. The management of tho school rpnects credit upon the 
CommitMioners, and especially upon the honot^ sccrcto^. The lower cIhsh rate schools 
ofitiio division are all in South Afoot ; ii will be seen from tho remarks of the insj^ector 

\ and tile deputy inspector, that the difficulties they have to contend with arc the ajiathy 
397 * 3 I .and 
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and ignorance of tiie Commiamaere. No rate aelioob liave been eat on fort in the 
Fourw Divieion. In tlie Fifth Divieion ihere are five rate eohoelay three of the middle and 
*two of the lower claea. The working of the Education Act in Coimbatore must he admitted 
to Ikave been unaatisfactorv. Leaving out the tiydapett School which, though not the 
one with the larmt attendance, is in my opinion the best managed, the rate eciioole in the 
Bub-divieiup of Malabar and Canaia are those affording most Bstiafaotion.^ They are 13 in 
number, that at Palghaut being of tiie higher, and tlm rest of the middle class. The 
success of the schools is no doubt portly due to their beiug^ above the mere viliage ty]w, 
and to thdr having as local Comntissioners men of some intelligonoe ; but botnao thie, 
they have had the benefit of a large amount of supervision from hbr. Garthwaito, an 
amount which, I imagine, could not be given by an inspector of one of the more extensive 
divisions. Tho Polghaut Euto School » a lai^e one, numbering 456 pupils, and contau^ 
ing 16 olasses or divisions of dabbOb. For so important a school, the btw of teachers is 
not sufficiently stnmg ; in particular, a superior hood master is rc([uirod. Still the teachers 
appear to have excited tliemselvcs in the discharge of their duties; and credit is duo to 
the second master, who has temporary charge of the school, for tiie way in which he has 
met the difficulties inddontal to (he control of so laigo an iubtitution. Tho financial 
muuagomcnt of the School Cuminibbioners has not been of a satibfaotory nature ; there are 
hea%y arrears of ccs^ wliich me not likely to be recovered. According to sanctioned 
orrangeincnts, tbo C'ouiniissiunerb are to manage not only tho afiairs of tho Pnlgliaut 
Schoolb, but thubc of some bubonlinate scliools ; and the bead niaater is to be the inspect- 
ing officer of the subordinate institutionb. There in danger that tho scheme may not work 
well. If the Comuiihbioncrs donut manage the ('tniral Schmd withtlio requisite care 
and attention, their btioecbbful management of the outly tng bchools seems doubtful ; also 
the union of tho duties of head master of the Central School and iuntcctor of the suburdi- 
uate oiicb ib a dangerous <irraugcment under any eircumbtauee'4. Still, no bolter w ay of 
meeting the diffienlticb of tho case offorh itself at present. The Palghaut Kate Senoul 
pobhod two candidates at the Matriculaliuu Examination in December lust. Of the other 
rate schools, tliat at Alunjcry ajipears to he in the hcbt condition; the expenditure, how- 
cter, is heavy, eomiiated with the attendance and btandord The bohuol at Miilki hae 
bufteied from rcligioub difierencofr. It ui.iy he held (o he eslahlishetl by exporieuec tliat, 
when a bchool is of a fair ‘■tandard, and is m a town or t»thcr loc'ality whtre tolcrahly intel- 
ligent and energetic C'oiumihbioneih are to be found, the Edueation Act may he hiuught 
into force with odtantage ; but that it is a mistake to ajijdy it to tillage schoolb. 

VUlace schools annexed table git o'* abununary of (he operations of tlic i)aHt year in improving 

andw improvement 'village bchooh on the plan first introdiUHMl into the dibtriet of Coimhrtoro.^ It will be 
upon the Coimba- seen that Uic tvoik hab he(>n carried <m to the greatest extent m the dibtriets of Coimbatore 

ton plan. and Nellorc. Hereafter the schools will reccite aid aeeording t«> the system of payment- 

for-resultb. Tho regulations belonging to this system will be found in the Appendix ; 
they were brought into force generally from the Ibt tjannary last, hut the indigenous 
schools previtmsiy iceeiting aid upon the ('oimbatore pl.m were permitteil to eontiiiue 
working in accoidonee tolh.it plan np to the close of 1867-6h. Grants to the nnionot of 
1,996 lupccb were sanelioncd last year for sehools in the Mih-dhision upon tlic system of 
paymeut-for-iesuits; but of this sum, only 778 rupees was actually paid wi'tltin the 
year. 


SenEMB showing the Work done in Improving Village .Schools. 
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Cuddopah 

- 

39 

39 

543 
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- 

* Grant anncti<med» 
but not drawn dnr* 

NfliUoM - • • 

51 

159 

210 ' 

2,932 

1,229 8 - 

18 

442 

mg the year. 

Koith Arcot • 

37 

12 

4f 

967 

726 14 

t 

188 14 ^ 

t One school was 
closed. 

Colmbitun * 

99 

259 

m 

6p05b 

2,223 - * 

11 

146 8 - 


Madn 

22 

43 

65 

1,615 

449 - - 

23 

1 62 


Total • • - 

209 

512 

72IJ 

12,113 

4,628 6 - 

91 

889 6 * 
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7i5. Tbe ibllowiaff itet«m«nt dioiri the aanber of private eohooli, irith tibeir clawifioa- 
Itoa, attendttftoef aiwi expenditure during the year. 



4* 

Number 


Total ExpmrniTnun^ 

Dkaoriiption OV iNfT&TimOir. 

Mumbsr 

of 

Institutions. 

on the Rolls 
4ariiig 
1867-68 
(Monthly 
Arengs). 

Dally 

Attendanoe 

daring 

1867^8 

Orants-ln*Aid 

given by 

OoTomment. 

Ezpendlturo 

from 

sll Sources other 
than 

Grams-in-Aid 

hr 

Government* 

CoUagM 

S 

102 

96 

St. a. p. 
10,421 4 - 

St. a. p, 
12,511 5 3 

fHlicl^er Clots • 

Bars' Schools - Middle Class - 

CUw • 

•19 

5,214 

16,99«3 

4,540 

45m387 - 1 

1,. 34.299 IS 10 

313 

14.596 

73,198 15 5 

1,90,451 10 B 

954 

16,680 

14,544 

18,041 10 8 

45,001 10 1 

r Higher Clatt - 
Mixed Schools * 1 Middle Claes - 

***9 

*414 

349 

1,181 9 8 

4,069 2 4 

lliower CloM • 

t155 

4,450 

3,404 ^ 

1 * * 

$1,620 - - 

f Higher Class - 

4 

417 

394 1 

1 1,187 8 - 

9,588 3 11 

Female Schools - J Middle Class - 

60 

3,1H7 

2,599 I 

1 4.752 6 6 

.36.601 10 8 

(.Lower Clast - 

t 46 

1.3b 1 

1,047 1 

179 9 5 

1,695 8 6 

Norms! Schools 

4 

570 1 

ij4 j 

6,841 - 

20,977 13 6 

Other Schools for Special Education 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

TOlAla - • - i 

1,&72 

1 

49,391 

42,022 

1,61,198 15 9 

4,04,726 . 8 


* Incln^lfe of theichool dcpartmentu of the ^lerotal colkirea. 

f The oxp««nditare of fomo of these ecliooltf end more partiralarly of tho erhools In Tinnevolly, ii inriuded in that of 
the boys' tcboola ul the Lovrer Clasit The Mine plan ih adopted in legard to certain of the Middle Giaia 1 « male and 
Mixed Schools 

{ This amount is the expenditure on certain schools in the Tanjore and Tnchinopoly Tiistricts which have not nctnerl 
grants from Goveruznent. 

7G. In tliu Appendix mill be found a statomeut of the grants pud in aid of the GiantB-in-aid. 
establiblnneuts of private hoIiouIb during 18G7-6K. Tbt figures are drawn from the 
Accoiuitunt (iPTieral’H rcoortiK, and they do not agree in all cases wi(h those in the utiirus 
furnished to the inapcctots. One reuaon of the discrepance i'<, no doubt, that Koine grant** 
aanctioTted for the pa-t year, but not drawn (ill after its close, are entered in the r< turns 
while tho> d<» not apjnar in the Aeeouiitant (Tcneral’s leeord-. Tin* total sum drawn in 
1867 68 throughout the Presidency in salary grants is 1,.51,288 rupees. In addition, 

2,909 jupees w^re i»aid in furniture, hook, and pj’ize grants; and 7HH rujicea were issued 
u]K>n the new aystem of payment for results Thus the total expeuditnre fjom lm|)erial 
r«*\euu in grants-in-aid last year is l..'»l,98.» ru|)<es; this sum, eompaivd with li-llths 
o1 the <'\pe»<liture for l86<»-(>7, which eotitained only II months, shows an iuereaxe of 
22,089 riij)ces. Of the sum oxjiended in salary giants, (he first division took up 22,67o 
lujiees; (he second, 8,213 rupees; the thiid, 48,1.39 rupees ; tlie touith, 26,971 rupees; 
the lifth, ,1.3, l.i.) rupees; ami the suh>divipion of Maiahar ami South Cauara, I2.I.I0 
rupcis. These figures show a deiweasc of giant txpeiidituK of about 1 ,620 i iipi es ior 
the first division, and increases for (he other divisions ol about 1,860 rupees, 1,090 lujiei's, 

7,160 rupees, 3,000 rupees, and 3,910 rupees res|)e«'tively. 

77. The Enihpeau Anny Schools were not inspected last _vear hy olfieers of the FMuea- Army schools, 
tkmal Department, as they Inui been jilai'ed und(*r a special ,Superinteiident of Army 

Schools. The inspectors of Bchoola, lumevir, examined \!i sets of Native Army 
Schools, oontuinlug 35 sejiaTate achools and 867 pn]iils; and copies of their report^ wcjc * 
forwarded to the Adjutant (ioncral of the Armj for Hiihmission to hia Excellency the 
Oomraaiuler-in-Chief. 

78. Ab already stated in another part of this Ke]»ort,_ there were, on the 3lsl March Female education, 
last, 6,510 girls under instruction in schools connected with the Educational De|)nrtineiit. 

On Mr. Secretary Jlayley'a letter to tlie Madras Government, dat^d the Ibth Seji- 
lomlier 1867, being communicated to me, I requested the inspectors of schools to obtain, 
as far as niight be ]>racticablc, Inforiiiation regarding girls studv iiig in schools uneon> 
nected with the department ; and to secure is much accuracy and uniformity ns ^iiwbihlo, , 

tabular forms to be filled in for the several districts were circulated at the same time. 

Prom the information furnished, which, however, does not include statistics for the sub- 
division of Malabar and South Cannra, it appears that 4,295 girls were under i'lHtrm lion 
in schools tinuonueeted with Government, cither mixed or for girls alone. Of the w hole 
number of girls, 108 are returned as Europeans, 291 as Enrasiaiis, 2,420 as native C'hiis- 
tians, 1,365 as Hindus, and 29 as Mnliomedans; for 82 the nation or race is not given. 

Distributing the girls according to languages, of which more than one was studied in some 
instanoes, 700 arc entered as foaming English ; 2,602, Tamil; 1,154, Tclugu; 81 Cana- 
Tcse ; 100, Uriya ; 3, Mahratta ; and 26, Sanscrit. No doubt these figures are more or 
less inaccurate ; but upon the whole the errors which at^h arc, it may be assumed, on 
\ the side of defect. Accordingly, the total number of girls receiving instruction in the 
337. 3 1 2 • Madras 
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Madras Presidenoy mar bo taken as oxooedinc 10,d00. In ^most all coses the instrnotion 
cent eyed is of a very elementary stamp; andin too many instances 1 fear the teaching ia 
producthe of 110 permanent ofTect beyond rendering the pupils better disposed towi^a 
female education, and so paving the way for the instruction of a succeeding generation. 
In conuection with the present subject, it is to be noticed that sanction has been given to 
the est{d}!ishment of a Government female normal school on certain conditions. A 
reference is now before Government, asking for authoritative decisions on a few jwints 
which require to be settled before further action ia taken in the matter. 

79. In the courhc of the year under review, the book department was to a certain 
extent reorganised, and a frcbh mode of keeping its accounts was introduced. V. Krist* 
nama Chariar, who had prcvioubly done gmd work os a deputy inspector of hchools, was 
apiminted curator of Government books under the new arrangements, and assumed charge 
ol his duties on the 1st January 1868. llctcafter it is pmposed to append to tlie Report 
on l*ublic Instmclion a bcporate report from the curator of Govcniment hooks ; on tho 

S resent occasion it will suffice notice hero the chief points in the working of the book 
epartmenU Thu Budget provibion for the printing, purchase, and distribution of books 
in 1867-68, exelubive of the cost of tlie fixed establislimcnt of the Central Depdt, was 
35,000 rupees; the bum actually expended was 3.8,030. 5. 4. The number of books 
sold was 1,06,477, and their >alue i?s. 40,680 6. 1 ; for 1866-67 the number of hooks was 
74,230, and their laluc 77«. 27,069. 1.3.9. The statement heneath shows tho number of 
copies and the value of the honks corresponding to different languages. 


Languegee. 

Number 

of 

CopicBo 

Value. 

KnglNh 

S0,5G7 

Oh. a. p. 

10,313 13 4 

Tamil ------ 

4J,243 

fh.'me 8 0 

Tolugu 

2-i,76U 

6,332 8 3 

Hindustani • • • . • 

201 

172 7 - 

Urisn 

Miila^nlam . • . - . 

1,0 j5 

301 4 0 

3,107 

1,103 1 - 

Canar(fi«e 

0,785 

4,140 11 G 

Total ... 

1,00,477 

40,680 0 1 


Tt will be observed that the inrice of the works in English amounts to nearly one- 
half of the total B.ilc piocecds, and th.it of the works in I’amil to Mimething less than 
onc-foiirth. Bcblde the hooks, a hro.Ul quantity of stationery was hold, realising 
Bs. .368. 2.2. 

The following statement gives the works printed during tho year. It is to he observed, 
that the public instruction jnoss has been aboliblied, and that hereafter printing work for 
the dcpaitmeiit will be given out on contract. 


Name of Book. 


Holections in Cuglish Piose, No. 1 
Ditto Poitiy, No. 1 

Ditto ditto, No. 3 

Dt Book of Ta^bsons 
Slid ditto 
Clift’s Geography 
Pr.u tieal Dietioiiaiy (Bouianibed) 
let Book of Lessons 
Sad - ditto 
Did - ditto 
Parsing and Analysis - 
Mitiiii.li of Geograpli} , Pait I 
Pnietic.il Dictionary (Romanibed) 
Basknr’s Kamnvanam • 

Poctiiul Anthology 
Ist Book oi 1 pssons 
Catechism of Grammar • 

Ditto - ditto 
Symondb* Map of Indio, with English 
Names - - • • 


Language. 


English 
ditto 
ditto 
luinil 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Tclugn 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
Canarese 
Malayalum 
ditto 
ditto 

English 

XOTAI. 


Number 

of 

Copic». 


1,000 

0,000 

1,000 

20,000 

6,000 

6,000 

3.000 

6.000 

4.000 

3.000 
600 

6,OU0 

2.000 
1,000 
2,000 
6,000 

3.000 

1.000 

600 


00,000 


Rev ARKS. 


Reprint. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Now Publication. 

Reprint. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

New Pnblication. 
ditto. 

Beprint 

auto. 


ditto. 


/ 
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80. The expenditure of the Educational Department during 18C7-6S amounted to Total expenditure 
h 7,83.695. 8. 4., diatributed under the following hoade 


From IupebiaIi Bbviswce. 


Charges in connection with the Office of tho jDiroctor of Public Inetruollon • 
Ditto - with the Inspeoting Agency 


Government College* and School*. 


General 

Special 


General 
Special - 


It*. 1,84,058 1 6 

l,48,!ie7 6 6 


Government Scholarship*. 


Ri. 6,1 .to - - 

11,051 6 1 


Grant8>in>aiil from Imperial Rovenuc • 
Grant to the Madras School Book Society 
Public Instruction Press . . - - 

Preparation and purdiosc of School Books • 
Central Book Depdt - - - - - 

Univereity of Madras - « - . - 


Educational Buildino Fund. 

Government School Buildings. 

New Works • - - - - - • B*. 07,813 11 2 

Repairs 2,«00 7 0 


Building Grants to Private Schools ...... 

School Fee Fund. 

Charges in Government Schools borne by School fees ... 

SUHRCKIPTIONH, DOKATIONR, &C. 

Charges in Government Schools borne by Doiiatiuus and Sabscriprions 

Total . - 


Us. 


B*. A p. 

84, nb 8 6 

1,01,786 10 11 


3,32,320 7 11 


10,181 5 1 

1,00,038 16 0 

2,()0» - - 
1,808 10 - 
3;l,0?0 6 4 

4,3.10 1 2 

24,222 10 1 


Beduol University fees paid to the cri'dit of Government - J/x. 10,656 - — 
School tecs .... ditto ..... H,4fl7 - 1 

Proeocd6> of Sale of Books - ditto ..... 40, OHO 0 1 


Total 


- Bs. 


70,414 2 8 

7,421 0 - 


eOjO'AS 2 - 

4,734 4 2 

8,4.1,307 14 0 

60,702 0 2 


7,83,006 8 4 


81. The total Huni collected in foes at Government Colleges and Scliools was 
Bs. 72,614. 0. 5 . ; from which, after defraying charges to the amount of Bs. ol),088. 2. 
in those Institutions, and paying Bs. 8,467. 0. 1. to the credit of Government, there 
remained a balance in hand at the end of the year of Ji*. 14,058. 14. 4. 

I have, Ac. 

(signed) Bgre 2i. Powell, 

Office of tho Director of Public Instruction, Director of Public Instruction. 

Madras, 15th July *1868. 

N.B . — The Appendices referred to in the lioport ore not incluclod. 
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(EductttioDal, No. I.) 

^ To His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor in Council, Fort 

St. George. 

Indn O6fioe, 

My Lord, London, 17 February, 1870. 

The Despatch of jour Excellency in Council, dated Ist June (No. 7) of 1869, 
transmitting co(>y of the Report on Public Instruction for the official yeaur 
18G7-08, together with tiie proceedings of your Lord«<hm*s Government in con« 
nection with the subject, has been considered by me in Council. 

2. The Resolution of Government, which embodies tlie views so clearly, and 
ublj stated in the Minutes of youi Lordship and the Honourable Mr. Arbuthnot, 
toucht’b all the points in the report which demand notice. I have only ro state 
my genet al concurrence in the opinions expressed in the resolution, ana my im> 
prevbion that the probpects ot education in tlie Madras Presidency are on the 
Si hole satisfactory. 

1 have, &c. 
(signed) Argyll, 


Dxssbmt by Sir George Clerk. 

• 

I DISSENT from the decision passed by the Couneil on Friday la«t, because I 
consider it unfair to the pooph* and an underhand measure. 

It ado[)is the piinci|>le of leaving eduentiou to zealous tnissiona ties, supported 
hy Indi.in ]mblic money, where we well know that the people dr sire the dis- 
hnrsonient of what we cun spare for such jiiirpose, fiom r<'vemie derived irom 
them, in aid oi tlieir education by other nieiinh. 

The lojalty and the sympathy oi the peojile haie ev<*r been seen to fall away 
from us only when failing in our engagemontb as theii rtih'rs. I’ln refore, in 
inj ojnniou, it wouhl h»l^e b( en wisen were the Council not to eneoiiTaoe, but 
restr.tiii, the loeal Goveinnient in this subterfuge In India wo now impose an 
< tlm'Utioiial eess. This is a jnojier hvy, exee]»ting Wrhen exacted in exeebs of 
declaitd maximum colie* tion fora fixed peiiod. Tin* rnurtler of some of oiir 
distiiet oflietrs, avowedly in iitaliation, in the North Western Province®, during 
the lelKlhon in lKa7, badly expiated the fuithltsb act. Bnt the father, whom 
we aii still flee at once to asses®, is seeking at on^ bands for uui to qualify his 
boii lot doing well in life, while he and his family lebt withoul anxiety on the 
•■coie ol leljgion. Thi'« is at hem t the nnivetsal feeling on the snbj«‘ct. 'I'his 
IS w 11 known to all who liave li'*toitcd to thc^ hopes ami the apprehensions ex- 
pics-cd by 1 < sjieetablo class* 6. Lver bin* e the iiotific.ttion of 1847, the parent 
IS await that, tliough nowailays we disietrard thobi' qualifications of rare ability 
fc 1 * woik, piactieal expt ru'xiee, mid gtiod iiirth, ebtcenicd by our predc'ccssors, 
who tmploytcl in all ch partraentb, and in th(‘ highest offices, civil and niiii<. 
tary men of every icdiginn, wc aim at distributing public employment among 
thci^c' 1 sitives only who attain, iu our missiunaij and Government schools, our 
standard of *'good eduention.” But w hilst on the one hand this declared preference 
stimulates a sort of learning, there txislb nn the ether hand a painful sense that 
the beam is embitlcrc'd, wht*n the eliihl is doomed to lose time and exhaust patience 
111 hsit uiug to the c^xpositiou, by a groat clerical teacher lately among tlicm, of 
till o<iti\e being the iiuam.itiou of ** errors and Ifes, ignominious, sinful, and 
erned, anti fabe in logic ami nietaphc sics.” 

Mi<'S (?ar)>cnter, after inquiries in India, informed the public lately of that wdiicli 
those with similar opportunities have known f’VtT since we have had anything to do 
with that eoiintrj . She **found intelligent natives anxious for the civibsinginfltiencxs 
of educ'utc'd women, provided they would abstain from all attempts at prosely- 
tisiiig ** No doubt it is 6ul\ owing to the neglect of this |^irecantion, that, the 
ye<^ iH'forc last, in icft renee to the reaction following vain display in the Punjab, 
the (hivcTUor General in Council questioned ** whether beyond the neighbour- 
hood of Presidency towms the native community has really shown any sponta- 
neous 
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neooft desire for the extension of female edneation, and whether distrust has not 
Jready been exoitcri by the action of tlte Gfovernment.** 

One would have tliought that the sacrifice of duty now offered for an illusory 
alliance* with the Tinovelly tnissionaries is peculiarly imprudent, because only a 
few years ago Tinovelly was the scene of a disturbance between Hindoos jjiiudr so- 
calleii converts, a disturbance stated by the magistrates to be ** got up T)y influ- 
ential public servants** sympathising with the former, against whoni our troops 
advanced, killing 10 and wounding 10. 

The last rebellion of an entire jieople or tribe was, T think, that of the Jynteas 
in Bengal. The missionary school agency under the auspices of our Commis- 
sioner was supposed to be doing wonders.** But, in that which shortly after 
ensued, tlicure was nothing at all wonderful. Tliat people, irritated by Mi*. WiUon's 
crude mode of levying income tax, and by the insufierablc interference with their 
religion on the part of a native superintendent of police, baptised Solomon, uent 
in for open rebellion. Two regiments sent to attack them (the 2l8t 1 know was 
one, and the 33rd 1 believe the other) became disabled by sickntss. Roinfot ce- 
ments moved up ; reward** were given for captuied rebels. They then pl<‘aded 
that their grievance was, ist, “ Solomon ; ** 2n<Ily, that their children were being 
compelled to learn where he was taught, and would so tuiti out just as good for 
nothing. Now, a military expedition in so inisorahle a country as the Jyntceah 
Uills costs money. Whatever that amount was, it followed a great deal more 
spent in similar chimeras. 

Those who were in a position to ascertain the real motives of the Zame(*ndars, 
and the jieojdc in IJoliai and the Noith West Provinces, when in revolt in 
18a7— 5H, saw, among other incitements to rebel, signal }>rouf of the maddoning 
effect of the eo-opt*ration of Government oHictrs in the design of proselytising in 
schools and in gaols ; for instance, one of the first outrages perpetrated by the 
N.iwaub of Furrukabad was stated to be Ids having barbarously destroyeil oiir 
mission tlu*rc.” For this he forfeited a domain valued at 0(1,000 rupees a year, 
very deservedly, considering his history. And from another district, the Com- 
missioner, reporting to the Govemiiu'nt, stated that ** a specitil malignity niipears 
to have been shown in destroying all the cdneatioual buildings.’* And Queen’s 
officers, who had never before heard the term, biCtime soon familiar with the 
rebel rall>ing vvar-erj'. * l>een, Deeii, Decn.” 

Otir Direetors of Public lustiuction, after their long association with all 
ought to know something of these matters. Sir Alexander ( irant, until 
lattdy, was one ; most able, diligmt, observant, and constantly mov iu!> about, and 
1 oil versing with intelligent classes of the commuuitv . 1 personally observed bis 

iabours. To Ills assiduity and Christian folcrauee, following on tin* c.irefiit atten- 
tion untl discernment be'<tuwed uii the Depaitmciit for mdu\ years by Sii Erskine 
PiTi'j , it is unquestionably owing that, in the Western Presid<*ncy, edueaiiou has 
been so conducted as to i^ualify mure natives than anywhere else in otir ia-'titn- 
tions, for the efficient, active, and popular di-cliarge of the pufilic busitioss. In 
1862, Sir Alexander Grant, then serving under my CJoveniment, thus expressed 
himself, wiion writing to mo in reference to instructions received from home in 
18G0 : — “ In legard to gruuts-iii-aid to missionary scbouls, 1 am rpiite resolved 
to rt'sign my appointment, rather than be a party to carrying out a policy which 
1 believe to bo unjust to liiu native taxpayer, ami dangerous to the empire in 
India. It is hardly crerlible that the le<-8ous of the nintiiiy s'lould be so soon 
forgotten.” Also Mr. Hodgson Pratt, an cduc'atioiial officei of experience serving 
under the Govcrninciit of India, has been quoted in a public assembly^ by* the 
Rev. €cotc Porter, when deijouist*iug our iuiile measures, ns having stated iii a 
letter addressed to him, ** that the only natives who send their children to mis* 
sionary schools are those who cannot affqrd to pay sell lol fees. No one w'ho is 
•toloralily well off will scud b s child to a missionary school ; and 1 have scores of 
times been applied to ( unsuccessfully j by the sons of poor men for a small 
allowance to save them fiom the hordsliip of attending the inissionary school, and 
to enable them to go to the Government liistitmton instead.” But evidence of 
tliis character, that is, on the side of common sense and honesty, is abundant. 

With regard to these grants-in-aid (wliat may be now their amount 1 don’t know ; 
the original scheme was 300,000 /. per annum) there can be no doubt that the 
present Governor of Jamaica, previously Lieutenant Governor in Bengal, wi^ 
4^rfectly right when, being required to give an ojiinion on the Governor General's 
recommendation of Mr. McLeod’s suggestion of tlie measure, that **tlie proposal 
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was momentous, and in violation of nn unbroken chain of express orders 
issued by a long succession of Ilome Governments.*' The interference of the 
Government in support of missionary schools from the revenues of India is 
indeed momentous ; moreover, it is liable to defeat, rather than to advance, the 
great object in vievr. Who that knows India is not aware that the imprudent 
missionary who accepts the grant is thenceforth universally regarded as ** Surkar-> 
i-naukur/* Thus is created a sentiment of antagonism in the minds of the people. 
This ho«>tilit}', according to my observation in several fields of missions in India 
and South Africa, whether American, Wesleyan or l*rcnch Protestant (1 select 
these because I have seen them devoting themselves more exclusively tlmn some 
others to genuine missionary labours) is n^t in any degree manifested, or I 
believe felt, by people, anywhere under our dominion, towards the unobtrusive 
independent missionary. 

Tnc determination to support missionary sehouls in India by its public revenue 
was conceived by sonic to be an able moasuri' of progress towards conversion ; 

I do not helicio it has proved to be the means of adding one true convert to 
Christianity. One of tin* least harmlc^ss of its failurt s lias lieen thu** represontud 
by the llcnourabio A. Arbuthnot, member ol Cmineil, with reference to Madras. 
** When the grant-in-aid sy>tein was introduced, the Freo Church at ouce 
afiiliated its institution with the Government. For various roasons, however, 
little real benefit has been derived from this. It is now found everywhere that 
the grants-in-aid have no appreciable effect in extendini* its operations, or raising 
the standard of the schools by which they are reeined.” 

Hut it seems to be resolved that the lond day-dream i-. to endure until the 
next seiious rebellion. Thefiiither biief remarks I shall make upon it are thcro- 
foic intended mainly to warn our financiers that it is a costly toy, that a revision 
of the-u disbuisements ought to be strictly prt‘scribed, and that vi>>ilanco must 
be especially directed to avert the oxpoii<-e of disturb mees aj»t to be so provoked ; 
for evtry active movement «if tioops means, in India, throwing open the military 
chest and unstinted eommissariat expenditure. \N liere the public money is 
clearly being thrown away, it ought snuly to be s^M'd at once, as in the ease 
stated by Mr. Aibntlmot. A considerable saving might also be made in the 
Punjaub etiueaiioiial departments, and in those ol the North Wesloni Provinces. 
According to the last year’s publislud retuni'i of their “ Colleges," the cost of 
curb student, or name* registered, is in the tormer provinee 1,215 rupees a vear; 
and in lh<* latUr 1,288 rupees. Such being the preposterous price paid for these 
ridiculous native college bovs, it i** satisfactory to see that the aggregate number 
in all the Colleges" in llic North Wvstinn Provinces is only 00; and that in 
the “ 1 ah ore Mission College,” under the patronage of the Governmimt, where 
each pujiil costs 007 rupcis a year, of viliieh the Govcmniont pu}H 45t) rnpi'cs; 
theii number ‘ has fallen from 15 to 10, owing j»artly to the limited nueiber of 
seholaiships, and partly to the (ouversion of one or two ul the siholars;” while, 
“ for ihe High Arts Examination, none of the oandid.iics succeeded in passing.” 
To disDurso the people’s money on such burlesque is "illy and wrong at .»nv time, 
but pei uliaily so when really useful ilepartincnts in India are lx iiig starv cd by 
reductions whicli the}' must find it very h<ird to bear. 

The being driven into this couiso of {iruvocation, danger, and wasteful bribery, 
is ascribed to the force of ))ublic opinion, or what tlie mis’-ionary newspaper at 
Seiampore, and wild di clamation at Exetor Hall, are jilcased to term public 
ojiinion. It is remarkable that the real public opinion of India is never sought 
for by its iijodeni rulers. Not more than one in 100 of onr Government oflicers 
now take tilt' tiouble to procure and read aii} other vt macular newspapers Lilian 
the constituted venal expositors of our transcendent viitues. 

Not yet has our system of education reached influential natives in numbers 
suthcii ut to inspiic then with courage to*denoinice openly any Hindoo abomina- 
tion short of muider. In fact, our heedless enthusiasm cannot bo said to have 
inspirecl the re«dly icspoetable classes with any degree of pure appreciation of our 
semi-rni'-biotiaiy scholastic institutions in that country; I except, of course, tha 
Western Presidency. There, with not more than two exceptions in a quarter of 
a century, the zeal of our authorities in respect to this department has never been 
indiscieet. • 

There are many things which any influential European, some years hence, 
might safely do, with the avowed’ purpose of conversion, not only without giving 
ofience, but witli more or less real success in advancing towards that object. But,' 

from 
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from 1848 to 1807 was decidedly not Hie time for indulgence in religioue zeaf, 
nor ie rhe period of the consequent rebeliion yet remote enough for this to be the 
time. It IS indispensable that there should be a considerable interval of abstinence * 
from hurrying, from excessive or crude legislation, and from bad faith, towards 
subjects, tributaries, and allies. 

'i'he manifold absurdities of Hindooism are not to be eradicated by dbdtrinaire 
fanaticism, even where relying, as now, on an imposing force of British bayonets. 
And the practised Asiatic in a^rs of bnance, diplomacy, or conversion, regards 
as contemptible and puerile the efforts of the European to play a crafty game . 
Benevolent enthusiasts would succeed incomparably better if, trusting^ to time' 
and sound education, and less, or not at all, to notoriety hunting and subsidising 
missionaries. To disseminate true Christianity by the inconsiderate and perilous 
means now in use, as illustrated in the . instruction now going out, is hopelesslv 
impracticable. To retard the progress of real enlightenmeut eveu among Hin- 
doos, to say nothing of Maliummudans or sectarians, such as Sikhs, those means 
are cc»rtain. 

The people of India obtained fully the two great objects for which, in 1857 - 68 , 
they rebelled, and the Sepoys, almost always the expoinmts of tlic* people’s sen- 
timents, mutinied. Then came the Qiifien’s Pi'oclaraation. They accepted it 
gratefully. Two years later 1 had many opportunities of j>ersonanv obseiving 
that, in the minds of men uf rank and much influence, as well as of other 
clas<*es, this feeling of gratitude to Lord Canning and the uuthoritieH at home 
was very sincere. It is not so now. The feeling is departing. Servants of our 
Goveruuicnt, and oth<'r». conversant with the languages, and conciliatory in de- 
meanour, discover that, in tlie heart of our dominions tliere, as well as at the 
extremities, it is no longer so. If the spirit of that Proclamation be not seen to 
influtmee our measures more carefully, wc shall ruo the <lay when prevailing 
fantasies took the place of iair dealing. Our security l>ecomos scarcely a 
question of more or less troops, when we meddle with religions in a way to 
drive a hundred millions of a people, so pusillanimous as Hindoos, combining 
with braver Mahummiidans, as we have at length learnt that in such a ctiuse they 
will combine, to seek glory in mai'tyrdom. It w,ll be well to bear in mind that 
the cost of this lesson, all told, was upwards of fifty millions sterling. 

(signed) George Clerk, 

16 February 1870 . 
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(I^duoaticui. — No. 271-) 

Fioin Jt^. JJiihms^ J-sq., OfluJaliiig Vntlci Seciclsry 1o the GoMinineBt of Bengal^ 

to llio Diicctoi Pulilic I iiht I act Ion 

Sii, VV illiani, 23 «lanuary 

1 AM diicctcd to athiioxx Udpe llit ictcijil of \t\n Icltcis Nuk 4722 and 4941, dated 
losnoctiMh thc' 2nd and 28tli 1 )<m c moti 18f>S, togcthei Mifh copIoH of the lioport on 
I^uolic liistrnotion loi 1867-68, and in loply to iiifoim jou that the Tdoutenant Govemoi 
authoiisof* the inihlicatioii of tht lic'iioit. 

# * SI V # 

1 have, &c. 

(biecned) 1*. Dtrkem, 

OfHciatiiig Under Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal. 


REJH)RT on Pi BLic II7^<lBrcalo^ m Bemoal, 1867-68. 

Ot> the .TImi Mniih 1867 the number of wchoolb and eollegOR reeciving aid from the 
State wab 2 908, and the number of ])npil>» in them was 121,480 ; at the same date in 
present >cai the number of institutions had riben to 3,411 and the pupils attending 
them to’’ 145,142. Tliere has therefore been an incTeaHe* during the year* of fi03 
sehoolw and 23,662 pupils. The schools have thus increased at the rate of 17 per cent., 
and the people at the rate of 19 jicr (‘ent. This must be considered a very satisfactory 
rate of progripss. During 1866-67 the growth of our schools wss retarded by the preva- 
len<;c of fiunine and diiitrchs in extensive districts, and the inoroaso of pupils as shown by 
the returns was only 7,618 over the number in attradance at the end of the year pre- 
ceding. The return of probpeniy has given a frosh impulse to education, and the inoroase 
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of pupiU during the year under review in more than three tuncB the corresponding 
increase exhibited in the last Annoai Report of the department. 

The returns of the year are summariara in the following Table : — 


Ketukn of Colleges and Schools receiving Allowances from the State. 


eist March 2868. 


GoVSUKHEKT lNBlirUT10V«l. 

Colleges (General) - - - 

Collegcb (ProleH&ional), including Law Departments 

Medical College (Vernaeulai DepartmcutB) 

Madrasahs 
School of Art 

Mornial Sehool«i : 

For Masteis ------- 

For Mistresses ------ 

Schools for Boys ; 

Lnglic^h : 

llisrher GIa«ip 

Middle CLisb 

Vernacul-ir : 

-Vliddle Class ------ 

Loarr Class ------ 

Schools lor Gnl*4 (Native) - - . . - 

Privati: iNsixTriioKs trNiJRR Inspfctiov, 

Kc(ei\ing Allowances under the Graiit-in-Aid Kales; 
Colleges (General) ------ 

Normal Schools : 

i or Mastei s------- 

For MiHticHsts ------ 

'*'chooI«i for IJoj s : 

English : 

IlighcT Class - - - - . 

Middle (^la^b ------ 

Voinarulai 

Middle Cla^s - . - - 

Lower Class - . - - . 

School of Useful Aits 

Schools for Girls : 

Euiopcaii and other Foreign ra(*eB - - - 

Native -------- 

Receiving Allo^ nnces under other Rules : 
Schools for Boys : 

English ; 

Higher Class - - - - 

Middle Class - - - - 

Vernacular ; 

-• * Middle Class * • • 

Lower Class - - - - 

Schools for Girls : 

European and other Foreign races - 
Native 
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*10 

820 

- 

» 

747 

- 

2 

300 

- 

2 

120 


1 

34 

- 

20 

1,347 


1 

22 


t48 

9,537 

• 

13 

. 881 

1 

- 

117 

7,028 

• 

Ml) 

3,280 

- 

I 

I 25 


318 




0 


7 

J 


88 

170 

40 :s 

‘►38 


10 

210 


1,429 


142 

1,480 


8 

30 


1,664 


8,411 


435 


337 

lO 


10,7 33 

10,680 

21,913 

8,203 

128 

• 

697 

4,503 


08,729 


343 


6,033 

t44,722 


229 

33d 


51,654 

145,142. 


Under 


* Inclusive of the First ArU cliibses in the Gowhatti and Cuttack Schools, 
t Inclusive of the School Departments at Gowhatti and Cuttack. 

I Of this number 2,120 are girls under instruction in the day Patshalaa, under Babus Bhudeb and Kasi 
Kimth Mukhopadhyay. 
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Under heed of ** Government Inetitatione ** there is «n inoreeee of 13 schools and 
1«660 pujnls. Ghrtmi4n<>eid institutionB have increased by 136« and their pnpils by 9>4d0. 
Axid schools otherwise aided show an increase of 366 schools and 13,647 pnpilB. 

A Summary of the returns obtained regarding echotds whidi receive no aid firom the 
State ik. ^von in the following Table. The information au]pplied about these schools is, 
however, so uncertain, and the submission of their returns is so irrogular, tiiat no statis-' 
tical importance can be attached to these annual compilations. It may be noted, however, 
that the number of schools included in this year’s return is 963 in excess of the number 
shown last year, and that the number of puims attending them has increased by 81,136. 


Retukn of Schools receiving no Allowances from the State. 


SJBt March 1668. 

Number 

of 

Institutions. 

Number 

of 

Pupils. 

Uanan Imsfmviom. 

Schoolb for Boys : 

Bnglibli . 

1 

1 

1 


Higher Clasb 

7 

1,389 

Middle Class ------- 

54 

S,646 

Vemaoulai : 


1 

Middle Clabs ------- 

00 1 

1 3,278 

Lower Clabs -----«• 

1 161 

4,871 

Schoolb for Girls (Native) ------ 

16 

007 

1,024 

11,702 

Not uhdsk iKSFBcnob 

Schools for Bo}v : 

English . 



Higher Class ------- 

27 

1 

7,442 

Middle Clabs ------- 


694 

Vernacttlar ; 



Middle Class ------- 

4 

110 

Low 01 Clasb ------- 

1,803 

44,202 

Scliools for Gii Is : 



European anil othci Foreign races - 

13 

741 * 

Nati\e --------- 

7 

1,889 

312 

53,510 


2,106 

66,212 


Income ard Mrpeiuditure . — The aggregate expenditure bf the Department for the year was 
27,42,1 24 rupees, of whii h 10,S2,698 rupees wabobtained from private sources of income,and 
16,39.426 lupccs was the contribution of the , State. After correction for the short month 
of 16b6~67, the aggregate incrcaHC of expenditure is found to bo 2,43,189 rupees, ol 
wliiel 1,47,686 lupees eanie from the State, and 95,503 rupees was disbursed from private 
eovrccb, the rale of increase being 9*7 per cent, on State expenditure, and 9*6 ^r cent, 
on private expenditure. The cost of each pupil to the State was Be. 11. 6. 11. The oorxe- 
fcponding cost in 1866-67 was lie. 12. 7. 1. 

The Bengal revenue for the year is returned at 16,16,74,016 rupees, and hence the 
Government ou^y ma education has amounted to no more than 1*03 per cent, on the 
public income. 


Abstbaot 
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AB0TSAOX of DiSTBiBUTioir of ExXBKPXXVius dnxing the Year 1867-68. 


• 


EXPENDITURE. 


Fetocentage 

SOURCE OF CHARGE. 

From 

From Local IPbnde. ^ 

• 

Total • 
Expenditure 

Total 

Enpenditure. 


Imperial 

Funds. 

Fees and 
Finea. | 

1 

Other Local 
Sources. 

Total. 

from 

Imperial 

and 

Local Funds. 

• 

A. 

Et. 

Ha. 

Bs. 

* lia* 

Ha* 

JXrrotioo « • • • • 

48, rid 

- 

- 

- 

48,785 

1*59 

Inajpection • - - - - 

2,89,818 

• 

- 

I 

2,89,618 

8«74 

QOVBBBlCXiKT OOXiX.l&GJBB. 
Genenl— AAiiated to tbe Univwuty 

1,76,087 

69,116 

24,827 

1 

88,943 i 

2,60,000 

0<51 

in Aria* 

Special— Ditto in LaWf MedieiWp 

1,29,741 

48,867 

856 

44,728 

1,74*404 

6*84 

and JB^pinecHhp. 

Gorerniiiant Madraaaha « • • 

17.025 

402 

2,888 

2,285 

21,210 

•77 

OOVBXtNMBmr 80HOOI.R. 

For Boya : 

Higher CImm, EnglUh 

2,12,307 

1,74.243 

SM64 

2,08.107 

i 

• 

4.20.504 

15-Sl 

Middle Claany English 

14*920 

8,272 

664 

8,826 

28,755 

•86 

Middle Claasy Vernacular • 

88,591 

1H,I19 

671 

18,700 

57*681 

2-11 

Lower ClaM^ Varnacular • 

21,116 

3,516 

6 

S.621 

24*087 

•89 

For Girb : 

Natives - • • • - 

7,110 

384 

121 

505 

7*915 

‘28 

SractAi.. 

Schools of Medicine : 

llengali Department* Medical 

• 16,497 

2.690 


2,500 

19,087 

-69 

College. 

Ilinduetaui Department, Medical 

27,806 

afM 

• 

304 

27,670 

1-007 

College. 

Normal Schoob : 

For Masters • « • • 

1,11,806 

6*083 

1,144 

7,107 

j 

1*19,008 

4-33 

For Mistressrm • • 

1,481 

- 

- 

- 

1*451 

•05 

School of Art - . • - 

19,200 

220 


220 

10*420 

•70 

PRIVATE COLLEGES— AIDED. 
General— Aiilliaied to the University 

26,820 

1 19*862 

02,029 

82,281 

1*07,601 

8-9J 

in Aria. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS— AIDED. 
Genkrai*. 

For Boys : 

Higher CIssh, English 

89,180 

86,493 

69,942 

1,15,435 

2,04,57 1 

7*46 

Midille Class, English • • 

1*11,978 

Gh.302 

1,10,506 

I,b7,H00 

2,99*786 

10-93 

Middle Class, \ernRCular « 

82^87 

48,0b2 

63w04 

1,12,180 

1,91,328 

7-08 

l.uwer Clasvj Vemaculai 

88,046 

43*272 

27,493 

70,765 

1,59,411 

5-81 

For Ciirls : 

Eui npean and other Foreign raees 

16,227 

9,867 

17,411 

1 

26,778 

42.005 

1-62 

Natives - - - - - 

83,881 

4,363 

46,167 

1 50,820 

83,901 

3-05 

« SvncxAi.. 

Normal Schools: 

For Mdsterv • - - - 

6,110 


12,209 

12,209 

18*819 

•66 

For MiatresMea . - • 

1.000 

1,83d 

4,508 

6,481 

8,331 

•30 

School of Uaeful Arts • « • 

1,000 

28 

978 

1,006 

2*006 

•07 

SCHOLARSH1 1'S— GO VERN- 
MENT. 

OKNsaAa. 

4bHUU2!f In Collegos : 

Senior - - - - - 

IC9126 



1 

1 

16A2G 

-60 

Junior - - - - - 

88,490 

- 

- 

m m 

38*400 

1*40 

Tenable in Schools : 

Minor (English) - - - 

8,198 


. 


8*108 

• .29 

Vernacular (Bengali and Hin- 

38*627 

- 

• 

- 

36,527 

1-29 

dustani). 

Spscxal. 

Arabic « • • - * 

6,908 




5,903 

-21 

Sanscrit . - • • • 

a,740 

• 

- 

• 

8,740 

•J3 

Mediead . - - - • 

17,780 

' • 

w m 

- 

17,730 

-04 

SCHOLARSHIPS— ENDOWED. 
Tenable in Colleges • • - 

i m m 

1 . m 

4,279 

4*279 

4*270 

•15 

Miaoellaneous • • . • 

29,195 

• 

029 

920 

80*184 


i Total • - - Re. 

lOAO^SS 

6997,881 

4,84.Mr 

10,62,628 

27,42.124 
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PAPBES RELATING TO 


Ui'ieiptB ixont Ji'eas, 1B67-0R. 

St. 

(loveiument inatitations * S,S!0,(USI 
Aided uistitutiona - > 2,110,685 

• .JU 

Total - 


Feet , — The fee receipts during the year amount to 9.01,686 rupees, showing an increase 
of 69,667 rupees over the return for 1866-67 as corrected for the short 
month, or a little over 11 per cent. Of the total income from fees, 
.1,20,861 rupees was received in (iovemment institutions, and 2,80,685 
rupees in aided institutions, as noted in the margin. 

It will be seen from the abstract statement of expenditure tlmt the 
• - Sf. 0,01,666 actual expenditure from fees was only 5,97,8.31 rupees. The difference 
■■■■ between this sum and the* 6,01,536 ruiiees received in foes, via., 3,705 

rupees represents the suqdus accruing in several Ciovcrnincnt institutions in which 
the fees are more than sufficient to meet the entire charges, and consequently bring in 
a snrjilus revenue to the lui]H.rial Exchequer. 


Fee Receipts during the lost Five Yeuis. 




GovenunniiT nnd Anted 

llltstltUtJOllfr 

lH64-0t. 

lH64>6o. 

1 805—03. 

1860-07, 

1667-6S. 

Aniouut rpali««e(l - . - 

3,11, >76 

4,44,227 

6)13,1230 

6,41,800* 

0,01,530 

[ncrca^e per cent, pei tiimum on < 
the eollerlions of the pr vious ] 
yeui. j 

1 

t lh-34 ! 

1 

1 

1 

27-4 1 ' 

1 

1 

1 ].V5a 

1 

1 

L ! 

6-67 

11-01 


* Coirected toi tlit bhort uiouth in tbis year. 


THE TNIVERSITY. 

Kntranee Examination , — The number of candidates for the entrance examination wiu, 
1,507, against l,.‘t5() of the pieceiling jear, and K14 were succesbful. Of tlu 671 candi- 
dates who were rejected, 5.37 failed in English, 127 in the secoud language, 3.30 in the 
histoiy and geography, and .‘lOK in niatkeimitlcN 

Tlie number of candulatos wan laigcr tlian in any former year, and the result was mor* 
iavourabJe than it has bei n for seienl ycurs ]>aBt. 

Of the entire number of caiKlidates Ibuigal contributed 1.259, and of these 65H paNsed, 
80 being placed in the fil^t diiision, .303 in tl>e beeoutl, and the lomaining 275 in the 
third division; 302 ot the sucee*-Hful candidates nuc from Goicrnment sc1mk>Is, 237 from 
pii\ato sdiools reeeiiing Ciovcniment giants, and 115 horn unaided schools; four 
were schooliuablers. A classification of the Hiiceesslul candidates ae(‘ording to creed shows 
that 538 were Hmdu:, 16 Maiiomedans, and 3.'» Cliristians ; while 6t> ajqiear as Brahniists, 
Theists, and Deistu. 

The details are given in the following Tables , — 


Univcibity Enlranec Examination. 


UECEMUhR IB67 

1 

Number 

of 

C an(lidate« 1 

1 


KOMBEH PASSED. 


Per*cenUgo 

Passed. 

Ut 

lIlVASion, 

2nd 

Division. 

8rd 

Division. 

Total. 

Ooveritiiieni Schools 

t 

180 


w 

150 

08 

202 

02-0 

Private Schools (Aided) - 

507 

15 

1 

105 

117 

237 

1 

40*7 

Private ScliooU (Unaided) - i 

25b 

n 

48 

56 

115 

45 4 

fichoolTnaiiera • « • « 

11 

- 

- 

4 

4 

20-4 

Private Students 

8 

- 

1 

! 

- 

0-0 

Totai - - • 

1 

1 i,95» : 

60 

■ 

205 

V ■■ mm '■ -mmm 

275 

658 

52*26 

> ' 
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I 


0BCSM[BG:R 18«7. 

Nombtr 

of 

Candldatoa. 

NUMBER EAOSKD. 

1 

1 

• i 

Par^osntagp 

lat 

Thvlaion. 

Xnd 

lll.lMOII. 

1 

Sid 

Oi.iMOn I 

1 

1 OTAl . 

Hindua • - • • • 

1,0411 

63 

1 

851 

1 

1 

824 

53b 

51*5 

Mahoinedans . • • - 

S7 

- 

8 

8 

10 

43*2 

C bn^ann - - - - 

1 

50 j 

G 

18 

11 

• 

85 

50 3 

Othop Heh|^oni«tH - - - 

120 

11 

25 

38 

6Q 

57 5 

Tcvtat - - - 

l,2>0 

HO , 

3oa 

1 

27* 

05j} 

58 86 


Junwr Scholarhhipi %. — The award of the IGO juniui Hcholat {•iveii oniinally 1>\ 
(fOverumeDl was, an Ui^unK reti^uLitod i>\ the rc^'^iilt of the entrance 4*xainiiiation 
Government pchuold eairiod off lid selioLt aided h^IiooIh 20, and unaided 

behoolb 2G. 

The award is bhowrn in the following Tahir • — 


Award of #1 miioi Srholai 


St Jltif ^ 


whut Jiibtifutions Gamed 

1 

im Cnidi, j 2nd Giadi^ 
JH Rupees JUT 1 1 Rii[>ees jk j 
Moiilli. 1 Moi»tli. 

3id Grade, 

1 0 Rupees jM 1 
Month. 

To 1 AT- 

Csrovexumout Kcbools 


» ! 

1 

41 

G4 

111 

Private SchooU (Aided) 

- 

1 

].> 

20 

Pm ate Sehool" Pnaided) 

• 

1 

4 

21 

25 

Totai - - 

- 

10 

M) 

100 

160 


riic scholarbhi|)s were made lenahle in the *-e%'^eial eolleges athlialed tt> the Uunersity 
I -)oleetcd by the buceossful eandidates, J37 going to (foveminont college^, ly to aided 
v^»llegeH, and four to independent inblltutitiiib. 


The distribution is shown below ; 

Distribution of dunior Scludarshipb, 186 n. 


Where made Tenable. 


MoiitliU 

Fee 

I\iyabl(‘, 


Number 

of 

Scholarships 


Goveruiuent Colleges : 
Presidency College 
Hooghly College - 
Dacca College 
Erishnaglinr Collere 
Berhampore College 
Patna College 
Medical College - 
Cuttack School 
Oowhatti School - 


/if*, f/. p, 

*5 - - 


C2 



■> 

a e 
6 - 
3 - 

3 - 


11 

18 

15 

12 

8 

4 

5 


d - - - 


137 


* The fee is 12 rupees for all students other than scholarship holders. 

3 K 4 
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Dktrilmtion of Jiuii<»r 6cholttrahip«, 1868>-<o(i^ft««d. 


. Where made Tenable. 


Montiily 

Fae 

Payable. 

Number 

of 

Scholarships. 

Brought forward ^ > • 


As |9a 

M m 

137 

Private CoUeae (Aidcdl: 




Free Chureh College, Csloutta 

m 

4 - - 

3 

Boveton College, Calcutta 

m 

12 - - 

1 

Sr. XaTier^fl Collc|rep Calcutta 

- 

8 - - 

3 

• Geneial ApBciDbl^’*^ College^ Calcutta 

m 

4 - - 

6 

General Cathedral Mission College 

- 

4-3 

2 

London Mihsion College, Bhoiivoiiipore 

- 

4 - - 

2 

Private College (Unaided)- 




La Mnrtinicrc College, Calcutta 

- 

8 - - 

2 

Baptist Ml^£lOIl College, Scrampore 

• 

- - j 

2 

m 

Total - • - 

100 


F'trst Eraminatton fn ^rtt . — The number of candidates for the first arts exommation 
was 388, of whom 188 passed; ioui were absent, and 196 failed. Of the rejected can- 
flidates, 1 13 failed in English, 89 in the second lan^age, 53 in hiator^^, 122 in matlie- 
matics, and 21 in philosojmy. The number of candidates was less than in the prect ding 
year, when 426 presented themselves, but the per-centage of passed candidates was 
considerably better. The syndicate axe ot opinion that the diminution in the number of 
candidates is to be attributed to the new form of certificate which candidates had to 
produce, and they consider the change has lieeu lieneficial. 

The number ot candidates from Bengal was 347, and of tlicse 164 were BucccR''ful, 37 
having jiassed in the first ilivisiou, 75 in the second, and 53 in the third; 115 of the suo- 
cesstul candidates c<iming from Got emment colleges, 45 from aided colleges, and two tiom 
independent institutions, while two were teachers. Jn creed. 111 desenbod themselves 
as indue, 43 as Brahmists, two as Mahomedans, and eight as Christians. 

The details are tabulated below — 


First Examination in Arts. 


niSCBMBER 1867 

Nunibrr 

of 

Candidates 

NUMBER PAbSBD. 

PaMontege 

laf Diviaion. 

2nd IhviKiou. 

drd Divibiod. 

Total 

Paseed. 

Oovsniincnt Co11eg«« 

aao 

81 

50 

64 

115 

68-8 

Private Gellegee (Aided; - 

111 

0 

34 

16 

46 

1 

40-8 

Private C!o)kget (Unaided) 

T 

- 

1 

1 

3 

38-6 

Scboolmaeiert * 

9 

- 

- 

3 

8 

33-8 

Total - - w 

S47 

87 

76 

63 

104 

47-4 

Hindus - • • • • 

364 

36 

44 

43 

111 

48-6 

Mehomedeaft 

6 

• 

1 

1 

3 

40-0 

Cbnetiaue * . • • 

IT 

1 

6 

1 

8 

47-0 

Othet SalasMnieU - - • 

70 

li 

34 

3 

48 

01-4 

^ Total • • • 

847 

37 

76 

83 

164 

4TMI 


Senior 
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Swiof Sfi/iolaf stated ill last year’s re jjort, the nnmlKu* of scholaranijj 
annually available for publio competition has beenjncreasod from 2 Mo *40. These 
ships wete as usual awarded on the results of the Firht Arts Kxaminatjou^ .hi bcuijr^iwcl 
hy pupils from Government colleprcs, two by aided colleges, and Iwo by 
On the application of tho successful candidates^ 36 scholarhlnjis woio made te^mblo in 
Govcnimcnl colleges^ and the remaining four wcie dh ided betwee n aided j^ruTiinaidcd 
colleges. * 

details are given in the following Tables : — 

Aviard of Senior Scholarships, 1868. 


By nliat Institutions (ioincd. 


1st Grade, 2nd Ctrade, i drd Gudo, 

rupees *J"> rupees UO in pees 

per Mensem, pei Mensem, pei Meiisiin. 


Toi al. 


Government Colleges 
Private Collepe*^ (Aided) 
Private Colleges (Uiioided) 

Toi AL. 


I 



10 , 11 

15 

»0 

- 

- ' 1 

1 

2 

- 

- - - 

2 

2 

. . • 

10 IJ 

18 

40 


Dlbtrilmtion of Senior SclioLir'^hiph, 1868 


Where made Toiiahh . 


GoVBRNMPNT CoilEOFb. 

Presidencv College - - - - 

Dac'ca Colleae - - - - - 

Hooghly College . • • • 

Knsiiringhur College - « - - 

Derliaimiore College - - - - 

Patini College - - - - - 

Sanskrit College - - • - 

» P UI^ ATE Coi Ll GEb. — {Aidetl.) 

Free Church C'ollepo, Calcutta 
Oenctat Absembly’*^ College, Ca1<*utta - 

PuiVAi I Coi llots — ( Umuded ) 

La Marti mete Coi lege, Calcuttii • 

Baptist Mission College, Seraiiipoie 


I Montlil^y Fee I Number ol 
I Payable. ^ Sclicilai««hips. 


jRs. o. 7 >. 



23 

4 

0 

2 

1 
1 
3 


4 

4 


1 

1 



I 

1 


Total 


40 


JDn A. ExamiNation . — For the B. A ISxamination there were 212 (-niididates, of whom 
09 passed, 7 were absent, and 106 failed. Of the rejected caudidaten .58 tailed in English, 
17 in the second language. 26 in lii^toi^, 64 in inutheuiaties and imtiiial philosophy, 41 ii> 
mental and moial iihilosophy and logic*, and 45 in the ojitional subjects. The Syndicate 
remark that at this examination th • iit w form of certificate was tor the first time ]ec|uiied 
from the cuiididatos, whicli might warrant on exi>ertatioii ihat a greater number of candi- 
dateb would have pasbcd ; but that this being the la*^t examination at which a xcrnacular 
could be taken up an the second language, there is rouMui to beliexc thatm-iny candidates 
Miajggere allowed to come forward oti this occasion, ns theii last opjiortuinty ot passing, who 
would othcrxvi*^e have lioen excluded from ihc examination, and bearing this in mind they 
are of ojuuion that the resuit was batisfactory. A classical language must be taken up in 
all future examinations in lieu of a xernaoulur, but this rule has lately been so far relaxed 
that all candidates x\ho passed the Fir&t Arts Examination before I8G6, will be allowed 
to teke up a vernacular language at the exaiuinution of 1860. 

In the present year 196 of the candidates were from Bengal, of whom 92 passed, viz., 
19 in the first dixision, 44 in the second, and 29 i24 the thud; 59 were stii(Kiit> from 
Government colleges, 23 from aided colleges, 1 was an ex-student, aud 0 xxerc school- 
masters. A classification ^>f the buccesj^fnl candidates neoordiiig to creed shows that 67 
were Hindus, 21 were Bralimists, 2 were Mahomedans, and 2 Christians. 
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B. A. Degree Examination. 


\ 

Jam* > 1888. 

NttmWr 

of 

Candidatea. 

1 Numbkr Pasabo. 

ParwcaiitagB 

Paaaed* 

lat 

Diviaion. 

end 

Dinaiim 

3rd 

Bivition. 

Total. 

Govemmcikt OoUiges 

121 

14 

22 

I » 

&9 

48*2 

Private CollegfNi (Aidvd) - 

AO 

5 

8 

1 10 

22 

46*0 

Ex-Siadeaui • . - - 

2 

- 

1 

1 - 

1 

50*0 

ficlicwlmaitorft ... 

22 

- 

s < 

i 

0 

40*0 

Total - - - 

105 

1 

ID 

44 

1 so 

02 

46*0 


B. A. Degree Examination. 


January 1868. 

Number 
of 1 

CindidatM. 

Number Paaaed. 

Per-centage 

Paated. 

1st 

Pivifiion. 

2iid 

DlVlBtOB. 

1 

Srd 

Division. 

Total. 

Hinduh 

ISO 

15 

20 

22 

07 

48*2 

Mahomedaiia » « - • 

A 

- 

1 

1 

2 

40*0 

Cbnatians • « » • 

6 

- 

2 

- 

2 

22*3 

OOiei Heligioniats • • • 

46 

4 

11 

6 

i 

21 

45 6 

Totai * - - 

100 

10 

14 

1 

02 

400 


M. A, Xljamuuition — ITottoui JEtaminatwn , — Eor IIk cvaminalion for honourh in arte 
there woro 18 camlidatci*, of 'nhuni 1.‘1 were Huctcrtsfiii. three having pa»%>d in languages, 
till ec in hl8ior> , three in iiiallienintict, ontl four in mental and moral sciences ; two ob- 
tained a first class, foui a second class, and seven a third class. Of the sncccssful candi- 
dates eight wcie graduates of the Prc'.idency C'ollegc , «me ol the Sanskrit College, two 
of the Ho<tgldy Otdlege, and two of the t'lcc Chiu oh College. An examination fee of 
60 rupees was' exacted for the first time at tin- examination. 

Chdinaty Ttxmnmattna . — For the ordinary IVl.A. degree there were seven candidates, of 
wliom two only were succesofid, one from the Presidency College, and the other from the 
Doveton College. 

J*i<m CJutnd Ttay Vhand Studtntilup . — The fii->t exaDnn''tum for studentship on the 
foundation of Pi cm Chand 15 ay CMiand w .s held thisvcui, and Baboo Asutos JVlukho- 
padhya> , M.A . oi the PieMdein > College, was declaied tht successful candidate. The 
%aluc of the stuilentshin is 2,tKK) rupees j»er annum for hie years. 

The endowment funa of this scholarship now amounts to 2,02,500 rupees, invested in 
*5 pei cent. Government securities. 

Auto Examination for the Deyree of U.L. and the L.h . — At the examination in law 
tiierc were 82 candidate s, of whom 48 were passed for the degree of bachelor in law, and 
six for the license, three of the latter being subsequently declared entitled to the degree 
of bai holor, under clause 7 of the Regulations in Law . Of those who passed for the 
bachelor’s degree, eight wire plac*ed in the first division, and 40 in the second. ^ . 

A icvisiun of the standard* for the examinations in law'uas been under tlieoonnderation 
of the Syndicate and the Law Faculty, but no decision has yet been arrived at. 

Medical Examinatum for t/ie Degiee of Ii.M. and the L.M.S. — There were 47 oandi** 
dates for the first examination iu medicine, of whom seven were declared sncoessful, and 
placed in the second division. For the second examination in medicine there were 17 
candidates, oi whom two were placed in the fint division, and 13 in the second division. 

Eagineering Examination. — There were six candidates for tlie examination for the 
liceuse iu civil ciigtnceriug, all of whom w'cre succesaiul, four being placed in tiie first 
divirion, and t#o in the second. 

Vttwerxilg l*roeeedinga, — In accordance with the orders of the Government of India 
the following notices of the proocedings of the University ore added, in order to complete 
the educational record of the year. 

. Orthography* 
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Orthographjf.-^Thii quMtnm «f iatrodaoiog « uniform system in llie spelling of 
words and proper names in the Bomaa oliara<^r was the subject of considerable 
non during the year, and it was finally decided to adopt, with some 
system of Sir 'William .Jones, as modified by Professor H.H. Wilson, and 
snould in general bo adhered to in all university records and publications. 

Miaceflaneoua /V 0 c«'<*db^s.-~*T]ie extinets which follow from the Annual 
Syndicate contain all requisite information rcganling the other proceedings of 
sity during the year : — 

In reply to an application by the S^dioato to the General Council of Medical 
Education and Registration in Loudon, asking tlial the degrees and licensee in Medicine 
of ^s 'University might be recognised by the Council, the Registrar, Dr. Ilawkius, states 
that at present it is not legally in the power of the Council to recognise Colonial Degrees, 
but “^at an amended Medical Bill is now under discussion, and that the claim put forward 
on behalf of the Medical graduates of this University will recei\e full considcr.it ion. 

** Dr. Loitner and the Ret. Mr. Henry, Pi'incipal* of afiiliated Colleges at Lahore, 
applied to the Syndicate in Septciiibor last for the recognition of Lahore and Agra, as 
stations for holding an cxaminalton for the degree of B. A. Thia (lucstion reoi‘l\cd full 
consideration when the regulations were ori^nally framed, and the Syndicate in their 
reply stated tliat they did not consider it dusirai>lc to disturb the decision at which the 
Senate thou arrived. 

*'Mr. George Snuth, in a letter dated 29th Xovomber 1867 (jHige 47 of printed 
Minutes), suggested for the consideration of the Syndicate die following pro|)ositions : — 

That the University of Calcutta be empowered to affiliate Colleges, in 
which true scieiiec, true history, and true nietaphv sics arc taught only through the 
Oriental languages, and in which such languages aud theii literature are scientifically 
. tudied. 

** ( 6 .) That the University b< ponuitted to grant degrees lor purely Oriental attain- 
ments, of au honorary chunictcr to distinguished Orientnl scbolar'i, and after examina- 
tion to others. If the University of Loudon could meet the gi*owmg interest of 
Englisluncn in Physical Scitmee by creating the degree of Dootor of Si'ioneo, why 
should not that of Calcutta adapt itself to India by confeiTing sueb degrees as Iloctor 
of Sanskrit or Master of Arabic? 

** The Syndicate, after giving these proposals their best considciatiou, thought that the 
time had not come for legislating about Colleges which had no present existence, and 
which were not likely to be (•uecessfully established for many j ears to come. AUu, that 
it was premature to re-open the question of grunting hoiiorar^ degrees aftoi the ln|>sc of 
so short a period, since a similar jiroposal was uegathod by tlu' Senate after a lull discus- 
rion. 

“The Honorary Secictary of Ritchie Memorial Committee hi. made oAcr to iho 
X^niversity, by direction <»f tlie suliscribcvs to the fund, the btiiu of Its. 072. 8 . in a 

Government 5J per cent, note and cosh, with a ret^nest that the iuecune dcriied from the 
Investment of this amount might be ajijdied in gii iiig au anni' il pi i/e bearing Air. Ritelile’s 
name. 

‘‘The Syndicate ha^e accepted this donation on behali* of ihc Xlniver^ity, and it is 
their intention to allow the proceeds of the in\estiuent to ncciimubile l<»r the award of a 
prize tricnnially, which shall be dchignated the ‘ Ritchie Prlzi. 

“ The Rev. ,1. Barton, in a letter dated 22 nd August 1S07 ( Minutes ]>. 2 >>, discussed 
at some length the jircscnt mode of conducting the I'niicrsiti Lvamm.it urns iu languagcb, 
and buggested apian which be thought ealeulated to test more tboiougbly than at present 
a candidate’s ability to write guo<l idiomatic Eugii-.li. 

“ The Syndicate referred Mr. BartonS letter to the lTc.iils of .affiliated Colleges, and 
also to tlie Senior Board of Examiners in Arts, for au exj>res..ion of their opinion a\to 
the advisability oi revising the mode of e mdueting the Evaminationn in the manner indi- 
cated by Mr. Barton. After a oarefuJ eousideratiuu of Air. llartou’s snggi'stions, and of 
the opinions which were elicit ed by the relcrcnie to l*rineipulb ami Examiners, the Syn- 
dicate arrived at the eoucliiMon that the instructions to the .Senior Evaminors might, with 
advantage, be revised in the following xioi'tieulaib: — 

“ 1 . By roquestitg EKaminers to discourage the jiractiee of parajihrasing. 

“ 2 . By requiring the Examiners in Oriental elasbios to devote u portion of their 
second pa))or to traiislutions from these languages into the candidate’s own vernacular, 
and also into English. 

“.“i. By requiring that in all eases where the answers are wrritten iu English, the 
Examiners in giving marks should take the correctness of English into account. 

“ The followriiiff stations liave been added to the Usl of x>1aOC* at which an Entrance 

E xaminat ion may^C held 

Banohec. ] Kogpore. 

3 I. 2 
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^he following Inttiiationt have been affiliated to toe Umvenily in Art8^»- 

. Conning College, Lucknow. I Sehore ScbooL 

V “ Cuttack School. j 

** Tlie ^.*st two ae High Schoolm educating up to tho Standard of the First Exauunation 
in Arte.” 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


RaCEIFTb. 

From Government • . • . . 


Teesm 

Entrance Exfimination 

m 



JRt. 

16,070 

A. jp. 

1 irbt Examination in Arts - 




7,760 

^ — 

H. A. Decree Exuminution 



• 

C/160 


Honours in Arts 



• 

000 

« .. 

Ms A. Deprree - - - 



• < 

360 

— — 

B. L. l^e^ree - - - 

Line enso in Law 



• 

%ri60 

— — 

. 


• 

Q6U 

- - 

L. M. S« and fi. M* First Examination 


246 

- — 

L M 8 and B* M. Second Examaiatusii 

- 

406 


L C. Es Examination 

• 


• 

1 >0 


Bs C. E. Examination 

• 

m 

• 

00 

— — 

Duplicate Certificateb 

- 

- 

• 

22 


Fiiieb • . . • 

m 

•* 

m 

10 

1 



Booh F’uml. 


Proceeds from die Sale of Uiiiv<c*iiy Publications - 


Jt*. u. p. 

40,996 4 11 


33,».)8 - - 


S,324 13 9 


Oofon Fund. 

Coatribntiunb to tho Gown Fund • 


Totti, - - - Its. 


360 - - 


83,498 1 8 


Disbvkhbmfms. 


EbtahliHhincut > • • 

Office R<iit - 

Hcholui ships ... 

Conttngctu ICS - . - 

Itcmuiic rutioii to EMimiiicis 


ItK. a. p. 

0,398 - - 

1,300 - - 

4,»J4 “ - 

7,fi56 4 11 

37,648 - - 


JRs. a. Pm 


46,996 4 11 


Paid into the Geucial Tieasury as per Sub^Treasurer’s Receipts 


36,413 13 


Total - 


• J2s. 


82,408 


1 


8 


COLLEGES FOB GENERAL EDUCATION, 

(rorervnuHf Volhyet , — Tho number of undergraduate students attending the Govern" 
uicut C'cUeges affiliated to the University in Arts woe 820 at the end of this year, against 
724 in the v oar preceding. 


The 
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The Table below givee the distribatioa of undergraduate etudonts among the se«ra| 
Colleges lor the last five years : — J 3 

SrATXMJfiNT of Attendance in the Qovcmment Colleges for General Edytai ^^ * 


NumiMir on th« Rolls at the endM tlm Year. 


Govjkaumbnt Coilsoxii, GninnAt. 

• 

MoBtlily Fr«. 

1864. 

t8W. 

1866. 

1B67. 

1863. 

Pmidaaojr Cidicge 



m 


• 

JU» a* p* 

12 - - 

360 

323 

301 

271 

•291 

SuiAiIt CeOii;. 


e> 

Si 

m 


3 - - 

23 

20 

20 

24 

27 

HMgMjr OelHB. 



m 

m 


5 - - 

82 

133 

141 

184 

162 

Dneen Cot1«i« • 



m 



5 - - 

111 

129 

110 

123 

126 

Krkhnsghiir Collq^ 



m 



5 - - 

47 

01 

74 

71 

63 

Bttrh«fn|ittr College* 


m 




5 - - 1 

48 

77 

74 

03 

71 

Phtna College * 


m 




3 8 - 


21 

20 

32 

•4a 

CelcutU MadnuiBli 


m 



- 

1 - 8 - 

- 

• 

- 

- 

6 

QnwhaiU ^^hool 


• 

- 

- 

- 

j 3 - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Cuttack Sohool • 


• 

- 

- 

- 

13 -- 

l 

1 

1 

i 

i 

- 

6 






TOTAli - - - 

6 bH 

1 

1 770 

1 

j 740 

724 

1 

830 

1 


Inclualve ot two out-^tudents. 


The usual social <*laabHication follows 


CiiASftiFiCATiON of Undergraduates Students on the Slsi March 1868. 


OoXFBKMrNT COLI.SOKS, OSNFAAL. 


Social Pocition or tii» Paubnts 



/einindar*, 

Talukdara, 

nod 

Peradii'i of 
Indepetideiit 
IniMinie. 

5Ietih«ntB, 

Bankeni, 

JlaniaiM, 

and 

Bn*ker«. 

Professional 

Peraoiip. 

Govetnment 

Servaiita 

and 

PoDNoners. 

keepers. 

Others. 

’lOTAL. 

Preaidency College - 

- 


- 

75 

49 

32 

77 

3 

56 

292 

Sanakrtt College 

- 


- 

7 

- 

5 

6 

- 

0 

27 

Hooghly College 

- 


- 

52 

8 

40 

41 

10 

11 

168 

Dacea Coliego 

- 


- 

42 

5 

13 

48 

- 

18 

186 

• 

Kriabnaghur College 

- 


- 

32 

5 

13 

14 

1 

18 

S3 

Beihampur College 



- 

16 

4 

12 

18 

- 

21 

71 

Patna College 

- 


- 

5 

3 

11 

84 

- 

2 

45 

SalouUa lladraaah 




- 


- 

6 

- 

- 

6 

Gowhatti School 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

Cuttack School • 

- 


- i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 


loTAL 

- - 

- 

229 

74 

126 

234 

14 

I4i 

620 


This classification, as was remarked in last 3 car’s report, is cxcce<liii<>Iy % ague and 
unsatisfactory ; but it is a matter of no small difficulty to ascertain and rcgi^ti^r social 
distixicilons with nnj" approach to acenraej", and any forms that could be adopted, howc\cr 
minute the sub-divisions, would be more or less niisleadiug. The first coluiiin in the 
Table given above is probably the most deceptive. It might lead to the inference that 
the wealthy classes are much more strongly re[irc 8 ented in the colleges than is actually 
397- • 31-3 • ‘‘I*©' 
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case. The olaMiifioii>-taxm may pexhaps be imi^rored in thie ref^eot m fatare years, but 
so yong as it is bsumd on wealth and ocoupationB it oanii!^ lead to any defiwte (KmclueioaB. 

wite Table might be compiled with accuracy, but it would be of no great etatistioal 
mlue* 

T< « usual Table of expenditure follows 


STArx>UENT of Expenditure in tlio Clovcmroent Colleges for General Education. 


GOVBKXlCaaT COZiUGER, 

Obneral. 

umber 

of 

CxrBADlTURB IB 1807-08. 

Com rau ABNtrar of 
BACH Htuorst. 

ctiiioenui 

on 

the lloUa 
(Monthly 
Avei'ige). 

Prom 

Imperial j 
Fundi. 1 

i 

From Pees 
aod 

Endow* 

nientiu 

Total. 

From 
Impel lal 
rundi. 

I'rom 

Feea 

Eudo«* 

mentR. 

Totai.* 





H9. 

JlB. 

Uf. 

1 

Hs, 

Rb. 

Ha. 

Preftideucy College - 


- 

271 

60,054 

32,210 

1,02, SC4 

255 

122 

877 

Sarakrit College 


- 

24 

7,3G1 

bl9 

8,210 

307 

35 

342 

Hooghly College 



137 

• 

33,184 

33,184 

I 

S42 

243 

Oaroa Collfge 



115 

25,130 , 

7,612 

32,642 

218 

05 

288 

Knshnagliur College 



73 

1 

25,478 

1,107 

20,583 

319 

56 

405 

Berhampur Coll^ - 



50 

23,505 

3,69!) 

27,104 

1 396 

1 

6J 

459 

Patna Golleco 


1 

32 

23,948 

1,452 

21,100 1 

1 748 

' 1 

4h 

793 

Calcutta Madraaah - 

* 


4 

2,481 

i 

30 

2,511 

620 

7 

627 

Oowhatti School* « - 


- 

2 

- 

- 

m • 


- 

- 

Cuttack School* 


. 1 

G 

- 

- 

- 


1 - 

- 

TorAl. 

- - 

- 

723 

1,70,057 

83 943 

2,60,900 

247 

1 

361 


* Tlie expenditaro in the College classes liae not at present lieen separated from the total expeiidituie m 
the bcliool. 


Krom a comparibon with the aimilar Htaleinent in last rcpoii. It will be scon that 

the average cost of the students has soinowliat increased^ whicli is duo to the incnsibO of 
salaries sanctioned in 18h5. Jn tlio l^robidency and Sanscrit Colloges, tho cost to tlio 
State per student lias, ho'wcvcr, diminished ; unci tho total cobt per student in the lloughly 
College is also less, but no jrnri of this is borne by tbe State. 

PreUdenry College . — lii the course of the year a proposal was submitted to Go^cm- 
ment for the appointment of an additional Profchsor in the Presidency College to give 
instruction in JLatin and in comparative Grrammar, for nliich subjects no provision is 
mode in the existing cstabliblimcnt. As all uudorgradoate students who are jirepanng 
for degrees in Arts arc now requiivd to tahe up one of tho clas«*ical laiigiiageb of the Kast 
<ir West, and a knowledge of JLiatiu is declaiod by the Uimorsity to be a recpiisito 
condition in jnoceeding to degrees in JMedicine, while comparative (Grammar is one of the 
sabjocts of cxaiiiinaiion for those btudents who go up for honours in languages, it is obvi- 
* <nis that apart from all gem^ral considerutioiib of the educational iiui>ortanee of these sub- 
jects, there arc special and weighty leasons for providing the laeans of instruction in them 
without delay in the piiiudjial C’ollcge of IJencrnl. 

It was hoped that 110 opposition would be raised to the btep that was jiropoBcd with 
this object, and the more (‘specially hoeansetke Trustees of the Gilclirist Trust Fund have 
insisted on Latin being a Ann rjva non in theawaidof the valuable bcholarsliips they have 
founded, and of which the Secretary of State has shown Jiis approval by uudertalcing' 
allow passage-money to England and back for every huccohsful candidate ; but thou«?h 
the propobal was recommended for the sanction of the (J-ovornnienl of India, the Financial 
Depaitiucnt thought it ntccssiry to refuse its iicrinission for the expenditure of the 
requisite funds. It was intimated tliat if remuneration was required for the lectures pro- 
pohod to be given, it must be obtained from s]>cciai fees to be paid by tlic students who 
ni^ht attend them ; under these circumstances, it has been impossible* as might have been 
anueijMsitod, to form a class wdiieh would contribute even the small sum of 200 rupees a 
month for the payment of a lecturer, although no fewer than 60 students enrollea their 
names for attendance when it was supposed Wat no additional fee would bo required of 
them. Theh* withdrawal can be no matter of surprise* But a few of our best students 
arc in easy circurnffttancos, and most of them have some difficul^ in providing for the 
necessary expenditure of a college career, so that they may well be excused fur their 
unwiliingncBS to burden tliemsolves with additional expense for attending a course of 

lectures 
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leoturea whieh is not ind^[>ensible for on&iaity snooe^ However veloeibla a new sttL_, 
may be, it is little likdy to take root under *nob condilioiie. It is certain that Cambridgi^ 
might have waited lon^ for a ohair of Sea^iit, if Ike appointment of a Prtrfeasor had^JoeieM 
made to depend on an meome bmng obtunable from fees. ’ 

It is to be ho])ed that a more liberal view o£ this question may be taken by the Oi^cm* 
ment of India hereafter. . 

Graduate Seltolarshipt , — ^Tbe seven Foundation >SoholarBhips of the Preudency Col- 
lege which are annually awarded to Haohelors of Arts intending to prosecute their studies 
for the Honour Examination in Arts, were this year distributed as follows : — 


NaVB or ScHOSAR. 

Valoo of 
Scholarship 
per 

Mensem. 

Designation of 
Soholarahip Holders. 

Subject of Study 


Its. 



Jagat Bondhu Datta, a. a. 

50 

Burdwan Scholar - . . 

Philosophy. 

Upendra Chandra Deb, b.a. 

60 

Dwarka Nath Tagore Scholar 

Philosophy. 

Mohendra Nath Datta, b.a. 

40 

Bird Scholar -i . • 

English. 

Upendra Nath Mitra, b.a. 

40 

Ryan Scholar • • • 

Mathematios. 

Ehetra Chandra Ghosh, b.a. • 

SO 

j 

i 

Hindu College Foundation 
Scholar. 

Philosophy. 

• 

Jagat Dburlab Baiaak, b.a. 

SO 

Hindu Collecre Foundation 
Scholar. 

Mathematics. 

Gopal Chandra Gupta, b.a. 

30 

Hindu College Foundation 
Scholar. 

Mathematics. 


Additional Prafeesorsjor Serhampur and jPatna . — ^TIic second ]>rofossorshipB sanctioned 
for Behampiir and Patna were filled up in the eimrso of the year by the anpointment oi 
two geritleiuen selected by the Secretary of State in England, viz., Mr. vv. McLaren 
Smith, jt. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Mr. A. Ewbank, b. a., of St. John’s 
.College, Cmubridge. 

Cuttack School . — A first-year’s eoUege elass was opened at Ciittaek at the eommenee* 
ment f>f the present session in January, and was joined six students, all of whom 

I Mtsaed the hi'it Entrance Examination from schools in Orissa. A se(>ond-year class will nut 
ic o{>cnod till the commencement of the ensuing session. The sanction tor thebe arrange- 
ments was recoi*ded in last year’s report. 

Aided Collef/et ,. — The number of undergraduates attending the six private eollegea 
which rcceiv<' aid from Government was 43.'> at the cud of the year, being an iueruase ot 
2C over the iiunib(>r relumed in 1866-67. The following is the attendance Tabic fur the 
labt five years. 

Statjembvt of Attendance in the Aided Colleges for General Education. 


AiDBP rOLlAlSOBfi, GUNDnAL. 

Monthly 

Foo. 

1 

1 Numbpr an the Rolh at tho end of the \oai 

18({4. 

IBCiV 

1800. 

ldc>7. 

18fl8 


JRsn 



1 



• 

l>o\utoii Calcutta ------ 

12 

1 

23 

10 

23 

:iu 

25 

Ht. ipr’s f *oll«gp, ditto 

8 

- 

- 

14 

20 

10 

Frea Clxurrli Culleffp, ditto 

4 

120 

151 

1 

120 

151 

07 

Gonoral A«Hpmb1y*a Colloffe, ditto - . .s . 

4 

- 

. 1 

80 

111 

102 

Cathedral Minhioii l^ollofir,p^ ditto • 

^ i 

- 

1 

87 

05 

126 

liondon Miaaion Colloge, Bhowanipur • • • • 

4 

- 

- 

- 1 

32 

43 

Tota 

Xl w - - 

143 

107 

330 

400 

» 4:)5 
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^ Rtudent* of the presont year are daenfied as nsual in the foBftw in^ Table 
s CiiaHSiFiCATioN of Undergraduate Studenta on the Slat March 1868 . 


V 

• 

Surial Position of the Paionta. 

\XX>E1> COLLBGBai GBBBBAL 

Femindard, 
TaliiLdaia, 
and Penuns 
of 

Independent 
Ini omo 

Motchanta^ 
. Bankera^ 

1 Hamaua, 

1 and 

Btokeia 

Piofct. 

aloiiul 

Pei Rons 

Gerern. 

inont 

Senranta 

and 

Peaftioaem 

Shop- 

keepex ■ 

Othexii. 

ToTAXj* 

Boieton College 

4 

2 

» 

7 

- 

0 

25 

Ptoe Choich ( ollege - - - 

18 

13 

12 

25 


20 

97 

1 

Bt Xa\iet*a Culirgo - - - 

rj 

0 

8 

i 

15 

- 

6 

40 

Genpial AaaemUy'a ('ollegf. 

17 

20 

^ \ 

10 

^ i 

38 

102 

Cathedral MivMon C ollcg< - 

39 

10 

8 

20 

1 

1 

35 

128 

Isusdon Miasion Collogf 

2G 

1 

7 

5 

4 

- 

48 

lOTAL - - - 

109 

OH 

47 

07 

10 t 

114 

435 


The next Table affords the means of com}mting the above classification with the 
bimilor classification m the case of Goveinmcnl Collt>ges — 


Social Position of tlic PuicntR 


Govcinimiit Tolli 
Viivato ColloRph - 


Por-f I nta,^c s on Total of Studiiits 




1 , 

- 

— 

'* — — • 

Zoniindaia, 
Talukdai s, 
and l^ernons 

I 

indepemde ni 
Imottin. 

Mcnlianta, 
Banket h, 
Baniann, 
and 

Biokors 

1 ' 

Proft H 

hioiml 

Pm sons 

Oo\oru- 

nient 

Sef\aiits 

and 

IVtiHioiiera I 

I ' 

bhop- 

kerpeiM 

Othcis. 

28 0 

00 

154 

sen 

1 

, 100 

25 0 

133 

10 8 

S2 1 

S3 

202 


The expenditure in die aided colleges is exhibited below : — 

Statkmfni ol Expenditure in the Aided Colleges Tor (icncial Educations 



h utnlx 1 

Xxponditixit, 1867-08 

( obt per Anitam of each 
htudimt 


on 



— — 



1 ^ 

— 



Aidbd Ootllubh, Gbnarax 

llio Kolls 

(Montlih 
A\magi ) 

1 1 oin 
linprii-il 

1 uuds 

1 1 r»iii 

>« < X end 

J itd( w- 
nn iits 

TlilAl 

rrom 
Iroiw iial 

1 iiiids 

I lom 

1 Of s and 

1 ndon* 
nionts. 

Toi AI. 



- ~ 

— - 

n 

— 

~ 

1 

— — — 



/iA 

ifjt 

ift 

Jia 


Bs 

J>t>\nton College - - - - 

2J 

4.tC0 

12,504 

17,004 

S07 

006 

775 

hi Xa>iors < ollegi ... 

35 

3, MM) 

1 

14,807 

17,007 

103 

411 

1 514 

Iioe CUmch I olUpe 

145 

4,o00 

I(>,1 11 

20,701 

SI 

111 

143 

General Asaeinhly s ( ollege - 

iKi 

4,200 

11,600 

10006 

48 

124 

107 

t atliedial 5Iission Ciill''ge 

73 

4,600 

1 

17,010 

21,810 

65 

233 

soft 

1 ondoii MlasU «< ollegBt Bh< eraii pur 

.31 

SflUO 

in.3S7 

13,027 

109 

313 

433 

** Total • - - 

404 

25,320 

82,281 

1,07,001 

63 

303 

206 


The 


'>iPIWiRniKMr‘lN^ finiliAu 


4»r 


* * tSit ittwil i fci i ii iWi irti i of 79 wtndmtB tut i>mpuFUi wi0t Hbh 

4)ormp9iaMag HtuUmeat ftr pmiAoia j«u, wid 89 public gnuit^ remam tbe «8in4 
tlMt ooMi *8 tUc ^ heiiA ic d&ni|iH«lM»dii chai^o thia yemr being 93 nmeoe cgamet 
Ji7 rupMM in 1666 67. The greefeet relative inoreaeo in numbers is at St, Xavier’s 
Ccdlege, whore the attendanoe has rison from 10 to 3a, and next oinnes the General 
Aoeembly’s CojlWo with an attendanoe of 96 against 70 in the prcviouo year. In the 
four Miflsio&ary CoHeges^tito total cost per head is 200 Fux>ec8 against 102 r8i>eo8 last year, 
and the oosl to the State is 49 rupees against 47 rux>ees. 


COLLEGES FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION. 

JLm Sehoolt*-^ The number of Law atudents has increased during the yeai from 455 
to 551. 

The attendance in the several Colloges is shown below : 

Statement of Attendance in the Govcrnincnt LiW Schools. 


Law Classes. 

Monthly Fee* 

Number 
ou the Bolls on 
the Slfct March 
1868. 


Rupees. 


Prefeidenqr College - - . - . 

5 & 10 

dofi 

Hooghly College ..... 

5 

66 

Dacca College ...... 

5 

05 

Krislmogliur College • • . . - 

6 

00 

Berhampor College • • • • • ^ 

6 

60 

Patna College ...... 

6 

67 



o61 


The following Table giM's the expenditure and rceeix)th: — 


Statement of Kxpcndituie in the Government Law SehooL. 


Law Clabbbs. 

Nuiiibei oil tlin 1 
Uollb (Monthly 
Avorogi) 

\ 

ExpeuUitui f , 1RG7-0S 

i''os( Per Annum 
ut 

rat,h htufleiK. • 

_ . 1 

1 ‘ 

T 

B 

1 

1 «> 

■ 

e 

c 

1 / 

A 1 

1 

O 

a. 

•f 

s ^ 
E-S 

Total. 

•3 

1 

6*6 

|| 
iu ftt 

i 

a 

’ £ 

1 


TS 

i 

lII 

1 - 

1 

1 a 

1 - 
1 Em 

Total 






Us. 

JU . 

1 Hs. 

Ms. 

Us. 

2U. 

Ha 

f^Vestdency College « 

- 

219 

3b 

278 

- 

S¥,tM3 1 

88,043 


82 

62 

1,009 

Hooghly College 

- 

40 

10 

66 

- 

2,066 

2AK7.'> 

- 

63 

63 

370 

Bmcs College * 

- 

8 

36 

43 

- 

8,400 

2,400 

- 

60 

60 

40) 

Krtshnaghur CoUogo 

# 

11 

i 

11 

22 

1,108 

1,893 

2,400 

60 

;>d 

lOtf 

— 

Beotempur College - 

- 

19 

8 

27 

986 


2,560 

30 

r 68 

04 

— 

Ptttws College w 

- 

17 

23 

40 

Wi 

8,«3.‘} 

2,436 


00 

00 

105 

«»tal> - 

w 1 

1 

1 

320 

146 

460 

9,063 

83,600 

36,098 

80 

1 

3 

4o8, 

2,844 


r 
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t ft triH be Men :ftem 'StU* ikm in tom odtieC tiM ite Z«nr iOepirtMMitr, tbe lee * 
teeeipte ere mm mon thsft eoffideat to delniy the exq^eottteiM^ wed WM takhq; aU tto 
depevtaaeiite togetibes^ there ie en aotoid stuiilae of reoei|>tB over eteegee «meiiatiikg to 
7ffl mpeee, a result which must be regarded as in the highest degree sntis&otcfvjr. The 
total eost of eadk ]Jaw student for the year was 961 rupees. 

Medtcal CnUfpe,~^Euffti*h Cln»i»es.-~-Xix the English classes the roll ainnber at the end 
of die year has naen from 130 to 149;i and the average monthly attendouoe throughout the 
year from 128 to 139. The nsiud details are given in the following Tables :»• 


Statement of Attendance. 




Namber on die 

MfDIC ht. CofLEOl* 

Monthly Foo. 

Rolls on ths 



Olbt March 1608s 

• 

Rupees. 


T^iidt i£>iaduatc - 

5 

149 


Statement of Ex]>cnditaro. 



1 

.Nnmbei on 

tho Kolls 

(Monthly 

Aveiagt) 

] 

EzpenrhtuiCi lSb7*0B. 

Cost Pfii Annum of eaeh 
Htudont 

MtiDTC AL COI LLGl.. 

1 rom 
Impel lal 

I uiidb 

1 

j riom Fee* 

Total 

lioiu 

Imponal 

1 imdH 

1 

Itom 

Feat. 

Total. 




Ss 

Rs. 

JiM 

A« 

Bs 

ITudeigiaduato ClaKHcs • 

130 

1 

1,01,200 

1 6,040 

1,1S,24C 

74«> 

6 H 

807 


Erom a leieteucc to the coirc( 3 i)uxi<luig Table foi exponditme in 1866-G7, it will be seen 
tliat the total annual cost of earn '•(lulent has increabcd from 7 41 rujiees to 807 rupees or 
nearly 9 per <eut., and lhea\eia«e fee payments fi om .'52 rupees to 58 i upees, or 11^ 
pci cent, 

Vtiaactdat Cfa»«6.—Tlie attendance and cxpcndituie in the Bengali and Hindustani 
classes aie shown in the next T.ibks — 


statement of Attendance. 


1 

MeOICAI. Cot LSO£ 

Monthly Tee. 

Number of 

Students 

on the Bolls on tho 
diet March 1806. 

• 



Rs 


Ilindustaui Cla^u - - • - 

- 

- 

• - . 

110 

Bengali ClasH . - - • 

- 

- 

1 and 2 

100 




Total • - - 

800 


Statement of Expenditure. 



Numbei 

• Expenditure-*-! 807*t>8 

Cost per AnfBttBi o 
Student. 



on the Ro]l«i 
(Monthly 
Average). 







IIXDXCAI. Colst LGB. 

lium 1 

Impel lul 

1 FundB. 

From 

Lo^ 

Funda* 

TotaL 

From j 
Imperial 
Bimda 

From 

Loeal 

Fande. 



' 1 

1 Jt0 

Be. 

Be. 

JKcs 

Mfa 

Ah 

Hladwtoiit CUuw • - j 

100 ^ 

1 

' S7V606 < 

Mi 

aa/tto 

850 

8 

M« 

BshTsU ClsMV > .» 

108 1 

1 1M07 

L 


vo/m 

m 

16 

JW 

tPofMl * • " 

an 1 

46^ 


anflsa 

in 

11 

Ml 
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45S, 


te wl^ yMaMp; mma at tlw Si|»ln phww «r» tnioai &t 
Mmduu.Kt nearly iik 0 wane atvengtli 
l**^^®®* y<*sf« T|>« Benff^ iDe]g«rtan«at ha« again coiuricleTably i^icraaaad, tha 
iMfiAw an 'm ttma at toe end of tM year risen from 160 to 190« a nj i the average 

attenaaim from 131 to 1 62. Tn eonse^uenoe of tnis inoreaso> the annual root per heiid has 
dimin^edfrem 126 mpeos to 117 lupees, and as the average foefiayment has at the ■«»»«» 
time increased from 15 rupees to 16 mpees, the (sost per head to Govenuxfrnt has been 



to extend the couree laid down for the Licenthitc Section of the department hy making 
provision for insiruotiou in midvrifery and the diseases ol' women nntl cljiUlren, was 
sanctioned im the worse of the year as an experimental measure, on condition that the 
fee of tlw Xiioentiate class should bo rabed to 3 rupees a month, the additional 1 rupee 
bmng applmd to meet the necessary cxj)cnditiiro. An additional tcaohci has accouHngly 
been appointed for these subjects and was to enter on his duties at the cumuieiiceuient of 
the session of 1868-69. 


Civil Mrtffineerine Classes . — The statistics for the Engineering classes of the Pre-idency 
College are given in the next Table : — 


Statement of Attendance. 


PafcSIDI.KC\ Cotlt.GI. 


Numbei 

Moiitblv IV. 

on the 

Slsl IVfaicli 1’ (>s 


Civil Engineering Department 


Rs. 


* Tuclttsivip of J2 out-studcnts. 


Statement of Expenditure. 


4. 



1 

Number 

on tho RoIIm 
(M onthly 
A\eiago). 

Expondituio, 16G7-08 

1 

( oMt per Annum of each 
at. 

PitBSIDBKCY COLLEflB. 

Irom 
Impel lal 
rundfl. 

Ftom 

Fecb aud 

Hu 

Total 1 

Fioin 

Tmpeiiiil 

1 unds. 

1 1 rolu 1 

I'ecs and ‘ 
Enflon- ^ 

mCMltb 

Total. 



Jis, 

Ji^ 

» N* 

219. 

JBd. 

JiM. 

C]\ll Engineering* Depart* 
jiient. 

BS 

i 

28,442 

vl,088 

1 36,68.? 

1 

t51 

! 

rs9 

510 


It has already been scou that tlio six candidates who presented themselves this year for 
the University Xiieense were a\j successful. This result is especially satisfactory os com- 
pared with tliat of thejnrovjous year when every candidate failed.* Better results have 
alsQ been dioum in the Colley Examinations of the 1st and 2nd year classes. Full details 
will be found in the College Beporl (Appe idix A., iiage 520 j. 




School ^ Art.-— The School of Art coniinues to make wilisfactorv progress. The most 
cucces^ul branches wood engraving and lithography , and in these some exeelleut work 
haa been prodneed during the y&a. The minority of the students^ tiolong to the poorer 
and owing to the iiocossity of obtaining an immediate livelihood, many are com- 
p^^Ulkd* dh has bemre been reported, to withdraw from the school at an oaily stage os soon 
as ihey can find emidoyment in the bazar. In order to indnee a larger numbei' of ite 
nkMK pHNnhwig atudento to complete the n^lar course in the several hranchet., the Prin- 
eSpdl reornmneBda the insUtutaon ef some additional seholarsliipe of a Idghor value. * 
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Statement of JSzpenditure. 



Number 

Expenditnrop 1807<-G6s 

Cost per Annum of each 
Student. 


on the Hollb 
(Monthly 
Average). 

From 

1 Imperial 
Funds. 

From 

Fees. 

TorAi.. 

From 

Imperial 

Funds. 

Fran 

Pees. 

TotaIi. 

i 


As. 

ns. 


Atf. 

Ar. 

ils. 

ScltAol of Al*t • - - 

d5 

10,200 

1 

m 


648 

6 

664 


Normal Sclumlsfor Teachers . — The next Tables give the statistics of Attendance and 
Kziieuditurc in the Government Normal Schools for the training of teachers. 


Statement of Attendance in the Government Normal Schools. 


1 

j 

i 

1 Ntiitiber 

1 

Number 

c»f 



Students 

Noimul Ti aining Schools, 

of 

on tlic Rolls 
on the 


Institutions. 

01st March 
1808. 




Number 


Number 

of 

Students 

Normal Training Schools. 

of 

on the Rolls 
on the 


Institutions. 

dlst March 
1808. 


1 

IllOIfBA CLAHS. 



Calcutta, Ycrniicular - 

1 

83 

Hooglily, English 

1 

10 

Hooghly, Vernacular - 

1 

V2o 

Dacca, Vernacular 

1 

l.'id 

l*Atna, EngliBh - 

1 

16 

Patna, Vernacular 

1 

sVi 

1 

Total - - - 


440 

Loweii CI.AH8. 



Rhiigulpur . • - 

1 

16 



8 

Furnealk • - - - 

1 

0 

Ghupra. . • • ’ “ 


18 



10 


1 

18 

N Wgong - t - ' • 

1 

IS 

'1^ 




Lower CJsAsh^ continued, 

Sibsagar - - - - 

1 

13 

Comilla - 

- 

1 

37 

Mymensingh 

- 

1 

61 

Pubna 

- 

1 

47 

Cuttack - 

• 

I 

13 

Cherra-Punji 

- 


1S6* 

Dacca (for Mie^trasscs) 

1 

8S 

Uurdwan - 

- 

1 

73 

Berhampur 

- 

1 

78 

Jessoro 

- 

1 

74 

Hidnapur 

- 

1 

79*^ 

Diii%)par - 


1 

76 

RajKhahl - 

- 

1 

78 

Rungpur 

- 


80 

Total 

0- • w 

SI 

UB 

Guard Total ■* 

S7 

lii88T 


Statenmit 


'♦ This includes the whole the PupUs and not those ^ly who bi« hdng trained as TeatiMia 
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Statament of Expeadii|||ato in the Qe verw nenl Normsl SdhooU, 


V 
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Numbor 
on tha Rolla 

Expenditures 

Ci»iit per Ajinam of each 
Stadeak 

jnvrmu sonooiii. 

(Moatbly 

Averege)- 

1 

ImpeHal 

Puuda. 

From 
Feea and 
Fineie 

Total. 

l>oin 

Impeilal 

Panda. 

• 1 

From ] 
Feea and 

Ffnei. ^ 

1 

Total. 

ITlOHJfiR Cl AM* 




JR$. 

ns. 

Its. 

na. 

Rs. 

Oalcukta, Vmiaoulir • 

- 

08 

<Vi74 

400 

7,004 

OG 

7 

100 

nooghly, Enidish 


81 

8,040 

134 

8s080 

140 

0 

146 

Hooghlyg Vernaraloi* 


94 

0.508 

848 

10,350 

101 

9 

no 

jOaoca, Tetnacular 


181 

10,S08 

7 

10,81.’> 

80 

- 

80 

Fatna, EnglUih - 


16 

8,087 

- 

S/H)7 

170 

- 

170 

Patna, Vernacular 


4o 

7/140 


7,040 

170 

- 

170 

Total - - 


ao4 

40,i<n 

1,473 • 

1 

41,630 

110 

4 

114 

TetiWKH 


1 







Bliigulpiii 


17 

3,097 


51,097 

182 

- 

188 

0\a - - - - 


1 

8,099 

- 

2,000 

198 

- 

1»2 

Pm iioub m . - 


Cl 

2,17!» 

* 

8,171 

102 

- 

303 

C Lapi a • - - 


20 

S,O40 

« 


3,04') 

1.2 


152 

Gowhati - - - 


1(> 

1,488 


1.4J1 

H8 


b8 

Mazatci par 


18 1 

ariH-i 


8,885 

1 187 

- 

1 

187 

Now^ (ina - - - 


10 j 

l.esi 

- 

1,085 

1 108 

1 

108 

8ibsa,<at . • - 


* 0 1 

1 1 

1 (M 

1 

- 

CM 

i 110 

1 

no 

Comllla - - - 


01 

[ 2,!i‘U 

40 

8,271 

07 

1 

1 

08 

M>mcnu]i.;h 


«7 

2,121 


8,18'l 

57 


57 

Piibna « - - 


510 

8,004 

- 

2,C.fW 

1 08 

1 

08 

Cuttm k • - - 


151 

591 


501 

45 


45 

Chcita-riinii 


<111 

4,00) 

8.14 

5.524 

42 

7 

40 

!Da<ca (f«n s) 


251 

1,451 

- 

1.451 

(i3 

- 

63 

Itaiftaau - - • 


74 

0,5-43 

944 

7,407 

88 

1 

1 

12 

100 

Boiliampur 


77 

7,124 

944 

8,007 

92 

12 

104 

Jonaoio - 


79 

C,41*2 

781 

7,103 

81 

10 

01 

Hidnapui - - - 


80 

fl/i40 

H04 

7,344 

81 

10 

91 

Diniupur - - - 


85 

5,013 

rm 

5,583 

59 

0 

CI5 

RiyKhulu « - - 


80 

6,177 

489 

5,000 

04 

0 

70 

Rungiuii - - - 


60 

0,053 

348 

0,401 

70 

4 

80 

Total - - 

- 

918 

73,004 

5,724 

78,818 

79 

1 

0 

85 

Grand Total - 

- 

1888 

1,13,857 

7,197 

1,20,454 

88 

1 

5 

93 


» 

C'omparod with the retnrnB of last year, thce.e tables show an increase of nearly 100 
in the average monthly attendance, and a eorrespomlinpf decrease in the annual cost of 
each student^ the total cost having fallen from ItK) t<' 93 nipees, and the cost t<» (»«vem- 
ment from 94 to 8R rupees- The total number of schools wown in the table*- is the same 
as the number returned for 1866-67 ; but there are some changes in tlie list. Itwae 
intamated in the last Beport that die English Departments at Calcutta, nooglig,^^^ 


* TbiBliidttdesthewh<deef th* PnplU ami not those only who are being trained as Teaolkors 
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Dmoea, wotild be ebMeii jui tbe eacl of ibe Senmnw J>ep«rtmettte «i Celoutta and 
Dacea wore aotaally elmed la |>ene»»>»ar 1667* and Iwro aeiMMMiMal^dfiaejra^ irom 
the tables ; but the Peparboaieiit at Hoo^bly tras kept open uU the eaa eC tab eiffiotal year 4 
urbra it alee vas fitiaily closed. To balance these losses the l^wboing School at Maaaferanr* 
whioli was established at the end of the year 1866>67* now apnears in the list Ibr the n»t 
tune* as does also the Normal School at Nongsoliya (Cherra^mdi)* which has been taken 
arret by Govennnent aud placed on on improved tooting. It was pmTioi^y an Aided 
Sebool miuntwaed and managed by the 'Welsh Presbyter^ Mission in oonneotaon with 
the extensive system of \iltage kIiooIs conducted by the mission in the Khasiya and 
Jaintiya Ili^. The trnn^er of the school to Govermuent wai effected at the hiftanoe 

the Missionaries, and a gentleman selected by them iu hlnglaiKl has been appointed 
head master. Tho school i-> now steadily nrogres^uig and promises in a few yews to 
eiq>i>ly a large number of lauly trained teaclieis for tho village schools. The statistim 
given in the table are, however* sumewhat misleading, as the attendance and expenditure 
there shown nro for the whole school, ami not for those pupils only who are expressly 
under triuning as sclioolniastei s. It u ill j^rubahl^ be near the truth il one>ihira of the 
number of pupils in attendance arc reckoned as pupil teachers. 

From returns received from 18 oi die normal hcbools it appeals that the number of 
teaohoiM tioiiicd in thorn since their fiist cstablichmcnt amounts to 1*876. Tho number 
contributed l>y cac h institution is shown below : 


Statement of Teachers w ho hav 0 obtained Certificates from Normal Training Schools. 


iNninet of Schools 

W hen 

'Cfitablibhed. 

Number 

oi* 

Tcacher«i 

Traiucci 

Naino9 of Vhools 

When 

Katablibhcd 

i 

Numbci 

of 

Teaohera 

Tiamed* 

Calentta • 

- 

« M ma 

185J 

201 

C omiUa 

- 

1865 

1 

Hoogbly- 

m 

m m m 

ISVO 

1 257 

1 

Bardwan 

. 

1803 

230 

Dacca 

m 

- • - 

1857 

1 

24<) 

Kiabnaghur a id Bcihainpur- 

1803 

816 

Patna - 

m 


1861 

86 

Jeasoie 

• 

186d 

171 

Cbniira - 


- 

1865 

5 

5f idnai ur • 

. . . 

1865 

07 

Gja 


- 

1865 

1 

G 

Ho)Bhalii 

. 

I860 

121 

BbAgn par 

m 

- - • 

1865 

5 

Di jajpui 

. 

1805 

101 

Goa hati « 

m 

1 

1866 

lA 

Ronapui 


1865 

133 

Pubna - 

- 

• 

186^ 

6 


loi 

'A1 • • • 

I 1,870 

1 

Mymtnaingh 



1865 

9 






(roreimnent Madrasahs. — No changes have taken place in the Arabic Madrasahs at 
Qsiculia and Hooghly, but the attendance lias slightly increased, producing a corre- 
sponding reduction in the ii erago cost of the pupils. The usual details are given below : 


Statement of Attendance in the Government Madrasahs. 


1 

GOVERNMENT MADRASAHa 

Monthly Foe. 

Number on the 
RoUa on the 
SlitMardi 1668* 

• 


a. p. 

1 

'CaletttU, Madrasah 

• 

- 

8 


dleoghly Madrasah (Mahomsd Mobsw's) .... 

- 

8 - 

41 

1 r 

Totai. 

* ^ « 

ISO 
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iSntlCATiOK IN INfHA, 


<457 


Statenatot of in tke Qcnreniment MadvaMh*. 



Nnmber on tlio 
Rolls 
(Motothlgr 
Avflfoge). 


RAFBmiroMh 


Coot Fou Ammttm of 

STVBSKTc 

If 

4i 

Ifrooi 
Iniperittl 1 

FttOb^. 

Ftom Feos 
aii4 

EndowiDCDtOh 

lOTAL. 

TVom 

luiFcrlol 

1 nuds* 

VVom Foeo 
^ uicL 
EodoiwiiiontA 

Total 

# 


Rt. 


tu* 

JZf 

2Z*. 

So. 

CaloHttii w « * - 

71 

17,925 

284 

18,209 

252 

4 

256 

Hooghlf .... 

30 

- 

3^01 

3,001 

1 

- 

100 

100 

Total - - - j 

101 

nfl2b 

3,2Ri 1 

1 21,210 ^ 


' 34 

210 


iiotetnment Schooh^ GmtraL — ^Tlic attendance and cxpenditm*e lu the Government 
achools of different clashes ore exhibited in the two next Tables 


Statement of Attendance in Go%emm(nt Schools, General. 


GOVKBNMENT SCHOOLS, 6EHERAL 

Number of 

SoliooN. 

Numbtnr of 
Studentii on the 
ItolU on the 
31st Marrh 18hh 

For Bo'» • — 1 

tTiglicr Clabi, Fnglish - - - - - - - 1 

4H 

0,627 

Middle ClasB, Cng^lish 

IS 

a**! 

Middle Class, Vcmaenlar 

117 

7,628 

Itoaoi Class, Vernacular 

BO 

2.260 

Toiai « - - 

207 

' 31,33d 

1 

For Gills— 



Nitivea 

I 

25 

Grand Ioial - « • 

1 ^0S 

1 31,300 


Statement of Expenditure in Government School'., (general. 



1 

t 

n . 
&& 

ExPhNniTLltl 

IV 1807-66. 

Anmjai Cost ok 
Studrdtt, 

£^CH 

OOVfRNMKNT BcHOOLS, GkMSRAL. 

1 

1 

11 
§■2. ' 

11 

"3 1 

L 

8 

^ no 

I’g 

Is 

■s . 
S-3 

|i 
1 i-i 

i 

1.WX 

1 

s. 

e 

»*e 
^ sr 

II. 

If 1 

|i 1 

il 

1 

hj 

1 

lor Doya— 

IJigher Class, BngliBh 

Middle Class, English - 

Middle Clohs, Vernacular 

Lover Clasa, Vernacular - 

48 

1 

13 1 
^117 

69 

8,772 

1 

778 

' 7,091 

3,043 

/f* 

1 2,12,397 

11,929 

38,891 

21,116 

2,08,107 

8,826 

18,790 

3,521 

iU 

4,20.304 

23,735 

57,681 

1 24,637 

Rf. 

24 

19 

5 

7 

Ra. 1 

23 < 

11 

3 

1 

47 

30 

8 

8 

Total ... 

267 

19,087 

2,87,533 

2.39,244 1 

! 6,20,577 

14 

12 

1 26 

1 

For Girls— 

Natives • - - . . 

1 

36 

7,410 

506 

7,915 

206 

11 

220 

Gram TorAL . • - 

268 

19,723 

j 2,94,713 

2,3'),749 

5,34,492 

15 

12 

1 

27 

1 


The latter table shows a total increase of 10 schools and 1,535 pupils in averaf^e 
monthly attendance as compared with the ocurreaponding return for the previous year. 
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At IWBI6 time the dF ^beeh atndeiiit-bMl :de<i yMiitt d 28 TUt>ees ti» 

27 ropeae per .ei)aiia^!tlfe%hoib c£'-i^ 4aoreaae euiee 

the eeat firm private eoor^a ' retaaias ai 12 rupeea ae befi>re. The' aiimber of Etl^^elk ' 
Bchoola remains the aatee ae last year, : but with on average hioreaae'dF 340.pi^ila. ’^he. 
olaaaifidatioii, ho^eyer* ia aitevea, two eohools whieh then apj^red ha the scdMle daea 
being now mtMjm hi^er ciaaa aoboda. In the Mgher schools nto avd^e adhubl. oeei -of 
each etndent hae'iieereaBed firom 48 rupeea to 47 ru[)ee8, while the average pH^ym^ht from 
local sources reina^ at 23 rupees as before, so tmt the Government expenditure has . 
fallen from 25 rupeea to 24 rupees. The result is still better as regards middle schools. 
In these there is mao a total average faU of I rupee in the cost of each student, but the 
cost to Gnvenunent is reduced from 22 rupees to 12 rupees, and the jwivate expenditure' 
has increased fiom 9 rupees to 11 rupees. The reason why the middle schools arc mo* 
pmrdoniUly more exten«ve to Government was fully explained in last year’s report. The 
average strength of a higher class school ia this year about 183, while a middle class school 
only musters 59. 

Aided Schoola, General , — The statistics of the private schools receiving aid from the 
State are summarised in the following Tables ~ 

Statement of Attendance in Aided Schools, GenoraL 


PRIVATE SCHOOliS, GENERAL. 


Number of 

Stools. 

Number of 
BtndOntM on the 
Rolls on the 

81st March 1868. 

For Boys — 

Higher Class, English ------ 


BS 

10^768 

Middle Glass, English ------ 

m 

370 

20,029 

Middle Claasg Vernacular • » • « . 

- 

634 

89,940 

Lower Clase, Vemocular ia • « • • 

- 

lp724 

• 68,987 

Totai. - - 

• 

2,606 

1,13,715 

For Girls— 




European and other Foreign Raoes - . . 

- 

13 

919 

Nativos 

- 

940 

4,830 

Totai. - - 

- 

253 

: 5,758 

Graimi 1 otai. - - 

m 

3,078 

1,19,473 


* Of this nnmber, 2,139 are girls attending Pstslialas under . Babns Bhudeb and Knsi Kanth 
M nkhopadhy &y. 

Statement of Expenditure in Aided Schools, General. 



8 1 

It 

Expukditurb, 18G7»CB. ! 

1 

ANNUAf- COHT OF BAClf STtrpBNTe 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 

GENERAL. 

t 1 
^ 1 
O 1 

l: 

1 

>e;& 

1 - 
a" 

^ » 

ii 

|i 

a| 

ll 

Totai-. 

1 

!• 1- 

^ M 

From Fees and 
Endowments. 

Totai.. 

Pqr Boys— 

1 


Kf. 

7?s. 

j 

Ji4. 

/f«. 0. p. 

As. a. p. 

As. ft. Pa 

Higher Class, English * 

86 

10,162 

59,139 

1,45,43x5 

2,04,574 

5 13 ] 

14 5 * 

20 2 1 

Middle Glass, English - 

379 

18,719 

1,11,978 

1,87,808 

2,99,786 

5 15 6 

10 - G 

16 * 2 

Middle Class, Vernaculsr 

G84 

26,011 

83,137 

1,12,186 

1,94.323 

2 14 11 

4-1 

6 15 - 

Lower Class, Vemaeular 

1,724 

♦ 49,977 

1 88,646 

70,705 

1,59,411 

1 12 4 

10 8 

3 3 - 

Totai. - - - 

2,825 

1,06,869 

3,41,900 

5,16,194 

8,58,094 

3 3 2 

4 13 3 

8-5 

For 'Girls— 

European and other Fo- 

1.1 

907 

15,227 

26,778 

42,005 

16 12 7 

29 8 4 

46 4 11 

roi^Ri|Dea. 

KatiTSS , - * • 

240 

4,685 

33,381 

80,520 

83,901 

6 13 4 

10 5 1 

1 

17 2 5 

Tomt' , * - - 

.1.. ' vf 

2&3 ' 

^ 

5,592 

48,608 

77^8 

1,25,906 

6 11 - 

13 13 2 

22 8 2 

'1 , « . 

...f. 

GahKn. 

8,078 

1^12,461 

3,90,808 

8^492 

9,84,000 ^ 

,3 

5 4 5 

8 11 U 

V 










* Inolaiive of 1,9S2 gitla bdaagttig to Fidsliidas under Babas- Bhadfb aSd Kul Kanth Makbopidhydy. 

Of tills aoihnit, 2,147 rapees is the extra ehaige for^irls atteadt^l jpatskaios. Cl^paring 
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Comparing the cxpcndituro taWo witli tho oorrestpoiuling twlde for last yoar. it will 
tliat the average cost to (Juvernnitmt of each sUuIont Lab diminishorl in the Higlier 
and Middle Class Kiiglisli Schools for boys, and that it lias .-lightly increased in the 
Miildle and Lower Class Vernacular Schools. The decrease is about vvrh\ annas a head 
in tlic Higher ('lass Schools^ and 13 aiiiins in thc^ [Middle Chibs English Sehdi^ls, but H 
will bf* observed Uiat the eost in. the latter clahs of schools is btill boiticwhar greater than 
the eoht in ilie Higher Schools. TJie cause of this, ns was poinf(><i out last j( ar, is mainly 
due to the dis]>arity in the sixc of the schools. The Higher Schools contain on an average 
11/5 pupilsr tuid the Middle Schools no moic than 49 . It should ho rcuieiiihercd tlial nfi 
regards the standard of instruction, the difr(‘roncc theoretically between the t'\^o ela*^ses is 
simply that flic Middle Schools stoji short in their course tx\o years liehw the entraiiee 
standard, while the Higher Sehools carry their students u}i to that standard. The 
inercjised cost of btiidcnlB in the Vernacular SeliooK is \ cry small, being Jess than one 
atina in the Middle Schools and two annas in the Loucr School'^, the average attemlauee 
in the two elasaes of schools being 44 and 29 rc^peetiM 1 \ . 

Tlie English Seliools have iii(*reased by tid, \ iz., 10 Higher Cla^^s and dd Middle Class, 
and their ] III] )ils by d,()S.?, of whom I.d3f5 are in Hig!u‘r Seliools aiicl 3.d47 in Middle 
ScliooJs. The Vernacular Schools have increas'd b\ 42(5, and tin* pupils in them 
’ ' ' -iliddle ^ ' 


1(>,(5H3, of whom ld.67i atti*nd Lower Schools and 1,009 attend Mid 


Schools The 
not with- 
to 


Mifhlle Vernacular Seh^iols arc, h«)we\er. fewer b\ 29 than tlu*v were la-.t year, notwii 
standing that they hIiow an increased aggregate attimdance. 'The lo'^s i*- probably due 
the couverMou of Middle V’<‘rriaeular Schools iiiio Midilh* Engl! li Si4u>oK. 

The (lirls' Schools have somewhat decdiiusl in number ami in attendance*. Hnder tbe 
head oi* Km ojiean and other Koreigii llace-' ** there a of one school and 69 

scliohiis in a\crage atOmduncis wdlh an ab'*olnte liieieaM* ofio-i pi r head to the extent of 
7/.S. Jl. 7. ’ L. the <*nhaucc<l co^^t to Oo\crjnuciit l>eing i/.s. 2. 4. 7. The number 
of bchocils foi native girls lui^i fallen fiom 21d to JIO. and llu* a\eiage atUfidaiicc at them 
from 1,767 to 1,685. whih the average cost to (loienuiu nt ibrisich pupil ha*^ inereu'.ed 
by /»*. 1. i., and the total < ost bv 2. d. •). Thi* avt*i-age atteiulanee per 

sehoiil ill both tla^'ses remains nearly uiialteied, vir., 69 lujiees in the schools for lV>rei‘»n 
race*' and 19 rupees in the sidiools for natiM's. Ibis apparent lOieck in the proQfrc'JS of 
female liliuMtinn i«H uusatinfaetory. but as the number ol new uvantt sanetiotied for Girls’ 
Schools iliiriiig the y ear IK eonsidernbly in exee--^ of the nnmber of grant*' canceHeil. it 
seein'-i pioliable that the reluriiH may he defective, and at anv iati» the lews ^hown in •^eiia- 
rate SI liooL is iiion* tlein count erbulaneed by the sni^ee ot‘ the attempt that ha*- been 
made to indtiee eirls to attend and rectdxe instTiiction in the village patsbabis, Alioiit 
2,(MK>giil*i arc now attmiding lliem* pat-halas^ but in tlie table they aic included with 
the boy under the head of Ijowmt V^Tiiacnlar Schools. I'hc arrangcini its under 

wliii li til's nttend.Miec has been seeitriil will be iioliceil pre-eiit)y. 


i oih/ta* fsifii of litsolLs hi (ronniment fiinl Schools of tin llhfhir (Insb . — At 

tbe iiitianee exainiiuitioii of December 1S67, d2 Xiileil Seho(»ls of the JJiglii'r f4a*-s 
sui ‘ceded in pa^'Miig 2.37 candidates, and earned olf 21 junior ''liolar-hips, wdiih* 22 
I naiditl S(4 ioo1k pjnsfd 16 S candidate-*, of v^ bt>ni 22 obtained 's(4io]ar-*bi]>* , At the s.ime 
time 59 ( io\ t rnmeiil Schools passed 302 candid.itt s, :ind *<<iiji*d 111 '-chohirsliljis. Tlie 
results aic shown In the following Table: — 


Statement showing the Eesult-' obtained by the St hools of il»o Higher Cla-**., ClovxTii- 

inent. Aided, and Unaided, in IK67 6S, 


SCHOOLS OF THE HIGHEK CLA.SS. 

Nil ot SrIiooJs 

"N » of StudoTifb 
hIui 

EiitrAiicc. 

i 

\o of 8tudr‘nts 
who gained 
Krhnl iibliipe». 

Ooverniiieut Schools 

at) 

»(>3 

114 

Aided Schools — 


1 

1 


( iiiitttion 

— 

— 


MnsMonary ------- 

7 

80 

3 

• Native ------- 

Unaided Schools — 

40 

198 

31 

1 

Christian ------- 


11 

1 

Missionaiy 

5 

63 

1 13 

Native 

14 

76 1 

6 

Totak. - * • 

» 

118 

707 

po 


3N 
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St'ftfor *^cholars/up Riile/t. — In cun8e(j[iienre of the iiioivase in the numbt-r of Senior 
SeJiolurship^i., which wan noliccd in Jast ycar’^ report, it luis been neceasary to revise thqp«» 
mlc'^ Ibr the award of Uicse The new rule*'* which arc pclveu bolow, do not differ 

in ]>ii lit j pie fnnn tkoac wliich they Hiiper^Mh*, liiit the urc« of tlistributiou is in home 
desjrt*!* ultored by the addition of n nixth Ut»llej*iate C'iiole, Thi« change has beiMime 
In conscqnonce of the sneec^s of the Patmi (./<dlej;e, which wiis not in existence 
wlien iht' former rulch were framed. 


Si-Nuiu Sciiot^Aasitip Roj.ks. 

1. Forty Seiiioi S**lu>hir'hip'^ are open annmilly, Jo bt* ciiinjictod for in tin* Firwt 
Ex ami mil ion in Art*> ])\ eautruhitos educated in ccdlcjfCLS afliliatetl to the lTui\orM(y of 
CaicutUi. 

2. The <10 ^t*li(»Iai are of three ^^rad<‘s : — 10 of the First (irade, with Ht!]»en<ls of 
thirty -two rupee-* (-i^) p<»r mensinn ; 12 t>f the Seetnul Grade, with htipeiuis oJ' tweuty- 

^live ritpct - ( 20 ; per lut ; and 18 of the 'J'hird CJr.ule, with htipends ot twenty rujicos 

(20) ]KM iiu ii-ejji. 

•h Will* the* saiu'tion ot iht' Director of l^nblic Fn 1 met ion, a Sciiloi Sehol ir-iliip may 
bo laid it any one ol the atfiljuted wlueh m ly be selecttsi by tlie lioldci. 

1. li leh -e!iolar-hij> i*^ tiniible for two y^eai*'-, ]>ro> id<*J that due proj^ress, under a 
colhi*lit<* <001 sc* of iii*HtructMiU, is riM^ularlyr made liy the Imhler ; a eertilicMte of the laet 
bi'inji sni>iuitN‘d at the* end of lir-*1 yeai by the PrineijnJ of his c‘ollc*ge. 

0. S MNOifl \ t ir '-til i« Ills alone are citi’iblc*, / / , studeiits wlio d the* 

EiitiMiH I nation two j e.irs beloie pu'^-eiitiujA thmii c.lvts foi tlu First Examination 

in Ai 


(5. T!i< 10 »Seliolar*-liip'' of the* Fir^t (iraih*, and tlu 12 Scdiolarslijp'- of the Seeoiid 
Grades an open to all aihlialc d institutions without di-^tinetion, ami will hi* awarded 
to the 22 e.iiKliilates who obtain tlie f*reaU st iiuinbei tu mark- 111 the Fir-t Examination 
in Arts. 


7. The* is Seliolarsliips of the Tliinl (Trade are ieM*r\ed bn tne aihliated in titiition- 
Ritiia^e‘d withiirtlu* ><i\ i\>llojiile Cireb s of (\ilisiU i, lloo^lily, K 1 i-hnanliui , lb rhampiir, 
l^atna, and Daee.i;’^ three -e liol irship- Ibr eaedi eii«*le ; i»iil will be awaidoel ! » ilie* ihiee 
hit* lie**- 1 c«i lid idati s from taedi edrelo who do not { 4 «in] m lioi.ii-hipt- <»!' tlu* fir-t oi M*ee»iid 
jjradcs, }iro\idc*d llieir name-% a)>p< ai in the liiMt 01 sceomi dnisiou of tlie li-t oi pa*>-ed 
eaudid.itc N<» candidate whose place In lowti than this will be cntilksl to cUiin a 
ecliolarsiap. 


H. Scdiol u diips not taken up under tlie precediiio lule h\ (he ciielcs for w hieh tin y 
are resor\ eJ. will be awarded to eaiiilfdati from the ^e iu*t<il list in order oi in4*nt. [oo- 
vided they n*acli the piCMnibed standard. 


9. TIk ludders of seholarships in all (-ro^enuiK iit ( e dieses arc rcM[uireel to jiay the 
Usual monthly fee- winch aiei lo\ud from other stud(*uts. 


Jumoi SchuUif\hijt - -The fFunior »Se*li<i]ai -hip lliiles ha\e also been modified by 

the addition of a clause wlue li renpiiie*- eaiididalc's lor the j*rcatcr pari of thcbC hcliolaii-hips 
to ])ass in u e lat-Hical lan^iia^e* intotcad of a veiiuiLiilar. 


Till cl uise is -IS follows : 


** 111 the elee*tious of duniiary 1870, and Mib-equent ycar^, the Junior Scholarship^ 
ot‘lhc Fii-t and Scesnul Grades, and the fir-t 50 ^scholarships of the Third Grade, 
will be awartlcMl to iIiom* eandidates only who p*Ms the Entrance Examiiialioii in 
one of the cla— ieiil lsiu^uageh| rceo|rnised by the Uuiver^ty. The last 50 
Sidiolarships of the Tliirel Gruelc may he awarded to eaiididatcH who have not ao 
pabbod, at the discretion of the Director of Public lustruetiori/’ 

The obj<*et of the change to co-operate with the Univcirsity in ita endeavoura to 
improve the standard of tlio liiglicT edueution in liengnl. Tlie vcrnaculara arc no longer 
made the subject of din*cl cxamimition in the Firat Arth and 15. A- Examinations; 
iuetead of them the ciaBbieal lauguagee Iuiao been substituted ; and, under theee circum* 
stanei^-. It is obviously nioM desirable that the htudemts should obtain a fair knowledge of 
the rudiment'^ of the language which they mubt take up ae^ undergraduates, before they 

arc 


* Tilt Jiocijjlily Cm*ls iiicludcs llowruh, Ilooghly^, 21-PoiguiiDuhH, Barnbet, Midnapur, luid tJio 
Province c»f Orissa 

'riio Kiiblinni^iir * iicic includeii Nuddeo, Burdwan, Jesauic, Pubiia, Beerbhoom, Bancooiah, and 
Pnruiiya. 

'J'iii ] ^drhanip<>r«* ('ncle iiuludev IVlooiAhedabad, fiajslialii, Malda, Dinajpur, and Darjooling, 

Th <1 ruiuti Ciiclr jiicIucUh the Promice of Behar. 

'Vie Dacca Cucie inrludes Dacca, Furreedpur, Bc^fra, Burnsal, Cbitttigon|rf Tipperah Sylhet, Caeliar, 
Khati&a, H^inenHing, Uuim|Mii, and Assam. 

The Cai.*utta Ciicle includes the city of Calcutta only.. 

t These are, Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Arabic. 
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ore a«lmitted to the OolWe lecturo-rooMW. ^ The chatigo in the AchularRhip rule-^ eannot 
fail of being efteotual in bringing about this result. 

Femulv Krf'wcrt/Ai//.— -Tt has already been noloil ihat tlio returns show no iucrca^c iu I lie 
number of girl V aeliciolH in operation during Uic year, and that, on the ronfcrary, they 
iudienlo a euight decline both iu the number of eehooln, and in tlie pupiln atteiKliu^ them. 
To jiulge, luiwoverj from the number of applications that have bf*en rec(M\ed for grantH-In*- 
aid, it %vould not appear that there is any abatement iu the deeire for the promotion of 
female ednralion. Thirty-seven grants have been Hancttoiied for new white 15 

only have been cancelled, s<i that if all tlic i^chools entitled to grjut'* have lioen iu 
operaHon there hat* been a real incrciifto of 22 schools. There is nothing new to be nott*d 
regsirding the condition of the hcIiooIh. The great majority of them are of the most 
ludinientary deHcription, and are only of value as the germs from which soxiii thine: ol «• 
much higher character may spring in future general ion-,. 

It has also been mentioned that an attempt has been hiiceessfully made to attract girls 
to the improved village patshahih. The report tor contained an intimalion thuTs 

a ]>lau for seeuriiig this ohjeot had boon submitted to the (iovcriiment of India. Ir was 
ajiproved and brought into ojicralion early in the last y<‘iir, the simjde arrangement being 
that tin* (iluru shall receive 1 rnji a month for every fi>ur girls in a ]iatshal*i who eau 
read sho»*( hcntonoes, and write on the ]>alm leal. The induceinent thus olfered had 
brouglif into the patshnhis no fewer than girls at the end of the official The 

great nisiioril^ iif ihi^se an* in the district iiS'»igiied to Jtahii llliiulcb Mukhopadhviiy, who 
writes on this t^uhjeei as follows • 

Wc have succeeded, but not beyond our oxpei t.ifioiis. There were 1,81J0 girls, 
most)* ol the respcel.d^le classC" of the village people, attending the patshalas on the 
31st -M.indi last. Uhe edti4*atioii of imcIi girl thus tju/ht, (5<i'Nt (lovernment onl^ two 
annas and four pie per mouth 

In the jiaishiiLis, under Uabii Kubi Xaiitha Miikhopadhvity, in whieli the plan was 
comiiKMiced lalci, there were 243 girls on the .list Alarclu The following are Uib reaniiks 
about them : 

The .ivorage age of the girls is about seven, and the average mimb(*r ol* girls in 
cjicli school i'- 11 "5 Alain of these girls are dangliti’rs nf rosp*ct:ibk Hr iliiii in and 
K.iith huudie*^, and ail of well-to-do people. rinir jm^gres^ slcadj- and c he<‘rinsr, 
thoueli 11 >t \v hat it <iught to lie. TIun atteii I entirelv voluntarily, unintlui ik'chI hy 
]>rj/e allov\anc(* or pi»ciiui.u\v 4*onsidersitJ<iie of an^ kind ; while 4m the idlier hand 
thev ill provide their 'nva hooks, se its, ainJ writing ui.ilerialb.'’ 

riu mm h <*uivas^cd ijuostioii of* the o-*tabli4liiiient ofNtninil Sehoolb 'or th«* tr.iino'g 
ol oHni' iius(!c^-es is now. it iniv bi' lioptsi, io ,i fiir w.iv oi )»eiiig bronchi to a pi.ictical 
»- III*. fhe (ff>\crniuent of liulia has sanctioned the 4‘vpeiiditure ol* 12,00(1 rupei's per 
iniiiini foi lh( ]nirpo.,t», Mod it is pioh.vld** th i1 the inoiu v will be miifdoyed in ojieunig 
* Xorui il Clas^ ill coniu'cMion uith the Hethitin* Sidio >l in ( aliMitta. The 4letails of 
the an im*naent u • at pres<*ut uitdcr eonsi4icrariou. 

Hut this is not the <nily Vonnal Sehotil iii eoiil empi ition. Another is about lo be 
4*1^1 a bli slu'd on a humbler si-ale at Jtamjiore H.iuh i, under the graiit-in-.iiil rules. 
Kiiin ir ( ha mini \ath lliiy Hahmlur, of Nal^ore, he- offered to conlriluite for tlie 
purpose the hum of 125 rup«*es n month lor in vi'ii'^, pKivhled the C t4>V4M*iiinent will 
sanctum a grsint-in-aid tjf 250 nijioes a month; and this very liberal offer li«is been 
aeeeptnl under tlie authority of tlie (fovcrnimnl of India, who have eonsent<*d to a 
icKvation ol the I ules lo thiti I'vtent in the case of Normal Sehotds lor native female 
teachers. 

The moiiev tliffi^'iilty is thu overcome, but more s».iiuiis obstaeles remain, and llu* 
utmost cane will bc^ re<|iiir4Ml iu organibing and tUiiuigiiig tliesc liistitutions so as lo con- 
ciliate prejuiliees and insure the oo-oporation of the eommiinity at large*. 


Rnfiutiotff 7tt8 . — The eon tribuii<m of Kumar dnindra Xiilli liaj is not the only 
instanee of liberality which has f li>i year to 1m recorded in the annual report of r duea- 
tional ])rogioss. Sevenil important eiulowments have been inaclo by jirivutc gentlemen, 
which afford a silisfiu'tory indication of tlio glowing intercbl that ib taken in the 
• intellectual progress of the people. 

The late TVIr. George William-cou, of Golaghui, iu As^ani, has beqiieatlied to Govorii- 
moiit a lakh of rujieea (10,000 /.) for the promotion of education in that province, n* lie 
devoted generally to the diftutfion of useful knowledge among the natives of the ilisiriet, 
and chpecialiy to instruction in iiulustrial occupations, .V portion of the proceeds ol* this 
endowment is at ]n*esent employed in the maintenance of schools at Jorcliat and GoLighat, 
supidementcd by giants-in-aid from the general revenues. 

JBabu Durga ‘(.Julian Haha, of Calcutta, has made ov4*r to Government the very hand- 
some donation of liaif a lakh of rupees (5,tHH>/.) for tin* foundation of Scholarships It^be 
^awarded on the rebulta of the University Examinutioiis and for certain stkiendiary 
Btudontships iu the (ioverument schoola and colleges in C’alcutta and Ilooghly. This sum 
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is invcAicd in Calcutta lMunioi|tal Debentures, yielding 3,000 rupees per annum, which, 
with savings is appropriated as fullowb : 

«r 

Per Mensein. 


A GmduRte Soliolarsbip for n Bs A pr«.paiiiig^ foi Honours in Pbjsicol 

< Science, tenable for on© year, and to be ai.%arcled annually • - 40 

A Graduate Scboliirhhip foi a B. A« preparing for Honours in Sanskrit, 

tenable for one year, acid to be awarded annually • • • . 20 

A Graduate Soliolarsliip for a B* A* ot Hooprhly College prejiaring' 
ior Honours in aii> branoht t«*riable for one year, and to be awarded 
annually - 25 

A ATodiool Scholarship for a Student who has passed the First B. M. 
nxumination, oiid is preparing ior the Second KTamiuation, tenublc 
ioi two ,>ears, and to be awarded etory altornale 3 ear . * . 80 

A Sinioi* Scholar*^hip foi a Student who han parsed the First Arts 

Ka animal ion, and ih pit^puiing' for the 13. A* ISxaminarion, tenable tor 
tao years, and to bo awarded over^ alternato year - - - - 20 


Two Junior Scholarships for Students who hare passed the Entrance 
EAummation, and arc preparing for the 1 irst Aits Examination, 
tenable for two years, and one to he an aided annual Iv, at 10 rupee«» a 
month carh. 520 


The«^e Scholarships arc to he awarded by Ihe Director of Public Inbtructioii tii caiidi- 
datOH fioni the Lower VioMuccb on the resultu of the 17ui\ersity Examinaiions mipplud 
to him by the Syndicate. 

Tn addition to t hose Scholar4iij)s, the following stipciidiaiy Studentships are to In af 
the dibposal of the founder and liis hciib. 


Pti Mensem. 

m 

Three Studentships 111 tiv Iljiuhi 01 Halt School, at o rupee. a month ^ It*! 

Three Stadentships in Jo Presidciity College, at 12 iiijices a month 00 

Fire StuderjfHliips in llooplil\ Collepnite School, at a rupe< h a inoiitli • 15 

Fnc btudenlshjp*! in IToo^hl^ ( ollcprc, at 5 lupces ii month 


Kumar I^rainotha Nutli Kuy Haliudur, of Dighajiutiya, in Jlajshahi, lately a pujnl of 
the Wnids’ Institution in C'lUutta, bcsidcfl giving three monthly exhibitions of 2 rupees 
a inonik each, foi the ciii"om.igeiiicnt <d the Aicled 1 liils* hcliool at Ihiuloa, has under- 
lukeii to ciulow it bj placing in the h.uids of iTOvcriunent proiiiissoiy notes jichling 
180 rupees pi.i aiiiiuiii. 

Hahn li.uiwari Ijdl Hay, a ^cmindai iii Zillah Bogru, lias handed over to Govern- 
ment »ccuiiti(‘-» to the nniount oi .>,000 iiipees lor the endowment of the Aided School at 
Serajganj 

And iurlher, Pannah Miah, a ]Mah<miiiiedan geiitleinan of Zillali Noakhali, has vested 
in Goveniinent two small taluks, estimated to jield 30 riipooB a month, for the endow- 
ment of a school at Miinski Ilftt, the village in which he li\os. 

Thc'^e iustanccH of i nlighteiied liberality are wortli> of the highest commendation, and 
afford an example which it iua> be hopcul will bo largely followed in future years. 

Granfs-^in^AiiL — The number of instil uiioiib of all classes which wore receiving monthly 
asbignments of ])ublic inoiu'v under the grant-in'^aid riSles at the close of the omeial year 
on tiie 3lHt March was 1,249. This shows an increase of 12.0 schools, or a little more 
than 9i j>er cent, over the number returned for 1866-67. - The amount of the grants has, 
at the same time, risen from 2,b2,477 iai])eeb to 3,23,166 rupees, or about 23 per cent., 
while the tiumber of pujuls has increased from 59,279 to 68,729, or about 16 per cent. 
The additional iustituiions which obtained grants during the year amounted to 244, and 
their grants to 50,841 rupees per annum. Ttesides tliis, 62 schools, already aided, 
obtained augmentation grants aggregating 11,660 rupees per annum. On the other 
hand, wants aggregating 12,678 lujices per annum have been withdrawn from 57 schools, 
which nave bocu cither tcmi>orarily or permanently closed, and the grants to 12 other 
schools have been reduced to the extent of 1,470 rupees per annum. 

Henoe the net increase in the nuiubcr of institutions of all classes for which grants were 
sanction^ durixig tlic year is 187, and the additional sanctioned charge for monthly 
grants, ^^353 rupees. 

Casual 
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Casual grants for spocial purjKMes have also bcou sauctiuncd iu Uio extent of 
9,285 TUiKses, distribuiod amongst 68 schools. 

Further details will be found in the subjoined tabular statements 


Statement showing the Giants drawn during 1867-68 by ri ivato Institutions in 

Operation on the March 1868. . 


Unnt-in.Alil lutitntiont. 

Number 

of Institations. 

Number 

of Students. 1 

j 

1 1 

1 Aiuoont 

1 

of Go lei Hint at 

1 Grantii. 

to 

(lovprnmtiit of 
ench 

Student 
|Kr Aimum. 


1 


1 

1 

1 

R*. 1 

1 1 

1 

1 r/m pm 

1 ■* 

Under MiMlonsry Bodies - . - 

- 

295 

12,015 

84.192 I 

1 6 8 3 '” 

Under other ChuRtiau Bodies 

- 

38 

2,006 

lo.crs 

9 12 lU 

Under Native Managers - • - 

- 

l»090 

53,808 

! SJIVtOl 1 

1 4 12 

Total 

. . - 

1,129 

68.729 

3,23,1 Gl> 

1 1 

1 4 11 3 


# 

(Trantei to Additional Institution*!. 


Clash or Institutions. 


School for Boys 


I’Kiiglish - 
\ Vernacular 


Schools for Girls 


Total - 


Nutiihcr of 


Institutionfii. 



Amount of 
Grants 
por Mensem. 


JtiS* il» pm 
%IG6 12 - 


120 1,340 13 - 

07 720 - - 


244 j 4,2n0 0 - 


Aiigmentatiou Grants. 

r English 

Schools for Boys - | • 

[Vernacular ^ - 

Schools for Girls ----- - - 

Total - - - 

1 

i 20 

20 

1 

JimSm a, p. 

342 - - 

121 10 5 

508 - - 

(52 

971 10 5 

* Grouts Cancelled. 

fEnglioli 

Schools for Boys - { 

[Vernacular - . - - - 

Schools for Girls* - - - - - 

Total - - - 

1 

1 i« ‘ 

' 

au 

1 

JtSm. am Pm 

UHl - - 

332 - - 

34s^ 8 -> 

1 " 

I.OoO H - 

1 
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Grants Ituilucsod. 


Class of 1n«iiiutionh. 


Schools for Boy-< 


School foi (-iirlh 


Nnniber ol 
IiiatituionB. 


Amonnt of 
* Grants 
por Menacnu 


I Eiij^h^U - 
I Vcmaculup 


Total - - - 


13 


/i. p, 

\ 17 

4 - - 

18 - 


133 8 - 


S|MM'ial Grants saDctioiicil us Donallons. 


Schools for HoV"^ 


Schools io) Gitl^ 


I English - 
I Vernacular 



1 


37 

/*«.. 

1 

U. /). 

- 

- 

• 

:j7 

, •.»,;«) I 

s 

- 

• 


4 

1 

12 - 


To I \i 


(H 


j 0,3^ "» 4 - 


Jteiisioft of ihf G rant Aid 7////ca. - The f^runt-in-ahl rulen 1 kim‘ uinleiooiio a fnrlher 
rc\iM<»n cliuhij; the uiul (‘ousulerahle •uhlitimm Ilim* hcoii inufle tt> the inaiii 

ohjeel of which is in ih^liiK* the tliilies uml re‘-poli'->il>llltie^ of the hcliool iiian.i »ei ainl to 
Imnl them move elosel^^ to the iliie ]>erformane(* of tin ii <‘n<fa^enie»ts. In fi>i nier years 
the Hhortroiinnji;s of the SeluxJ Cmiiniitte(‘s have fr< heen the '<ul>jeet of remark, 

and further experhoiee Imshliown that ^leater stilijoeney is ul>so)iitel\ ueees'^uty to serine 
the fid Him out of the eoinlitions on which |mblie monej ib granted, ]mrlicularly in resjioct 
to the realisation of the local iiieoiiio whiidi is giiuranteiMl to meet tlie State eoiit rilfiitiouM, 
and tlie regular |»a>meii1 of the f^alaries of the teaeliers. The Milne of the grant-in-aid 
Hystem as a means* of eneouraging and di^M lofiiiig loeal eHorts and edueating the people to 
eo-opc*rat<‘ ill the promotion ol their puhlie ainl s hmuI inlen'^jls, lias from the first been 
Inlly iecogiiis<*d by this Dejiartment ; but it inaj lx doubled whetlur we hu\e in>l heen 
premat lire in Iea^iTlg M> nuieh diseretionarj juiwi r as has hilh(n*to been allowf d tlunu in 
the haiidh of the heliool managers, and il the rules as now aimnided .should fail to produoo 
marked im]iro\enieiit in tin ir administration, a radi<*.d ehange will he iiidispetisable. The 
new mil - and form** will he found, with 4>thei otIi<*i.iI pajterK, in A]>pciKiix 11- 

T*/tf Piiiiiiuila Spsif m -The dc\elopiocnt of the patKhula system hab again been 
seriously relard<*d by the jiiahility of (iiivenunnuif to hupply the uecensarv funds. 1 hc 
esiimati ' siihmitti'd b^ ibis Denartmeiit were eaiefiilly restricted to the auiounts that 
would be requireil lopmvide for llie ordinary extension of operatliui'S in the di 8 tri#*ts already 
oecujned. This was fully exjilained in January 18f>7, and perinissjon wuh polieited for 
carrying on our proeeedingb during the eiihtiing 3 ear at the rate of expeiidituie which was 
approv ed w hen the belli iin* W'aH origiiially^ sunctioiuMl. No reply being recened to this 
rojiro'^eiitntion, the u«iial arraiigeiiieiits were made, and the work j)roi‘ceded regularly until 
September, when the Hiidget oixlerH wore eoininuiiiealed in the Department, and it waw 
found that the amount jia'-sed was less by upwards of 16,0()() rupees than the amount 
required to dpira 3 the esliiuated charges of the year. • 

Orders were at onee i*«bued lo Huspend open^ations by delaying the opening of the 
jaitshnias whieli Hhoiild ha\c been taken up by the Gurus, whose year of training had 
tenuiiiatixl, and by deferring the ordinary aumihsioiis of fresli pupils at the normal schoolb. 
At the same time another representation was made on the subjeot to Governmeut, but 
without efh ct,*andlbe 3 ear ended without any further funds being placed at our disposal. 

Xfif/ht PatsAa/as. -^A.n additioiinl grant was, however, Hanoiionod for the opening of 
night ^cllOols in iMumoction with the patshalas, t<i }irovide the mean^ of instruetion for 
such of the labouring elasHCs as are unable to attend school during the day. A considerable 
number of such M'hools has been ojiened accordiiigl3s and apparently with great sueeesa. 
Full details n^garding them will be found in the reports of the two Inspectors, Bahu 
Bhudeb ^Iukhoj)adli3’^s3^ and Uabu Kasi Kantha Mukhopadhyay, who are charged with 
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their 8Ui)erinteiid<»nce. They had together day-la hoiirerh attending thono Mohools at 

^tJie clowO of the year. Babu lihudob auma up his reuuii‘k» about them us folluwf< : 

**Tho roMilts of the cxpcMiiiieul have been that 34,20.t d.j_v-labouix*rs were if<»sivin<if 
inhtruetion in reading, writing, and orithnujtio ^oii the .‘U^t Miirfli, at an evjien^i* <ii* two 
anna*' jtcr mensem per pupil to Govorumenf. Should thi** f>xpei intent HiiecetMl, n«> I hoin* 
it will, under the nystcru inaugurated, the educatwm of labourer^ will be a’tiuestiou of 
funds only.” 

Ihthu Kasi Kantha, wh<» hn-s IjCWG pupils in his night sehooK, ropoits of tlum. 

** The a-v crage number of htudents in eaeli night putshula i** 20 7. flood e.irc is taken 
to pre\on1 Htiulenta of day patshalas troni atteniling the night sehiads. The aviMoge ago 
of the htudents is 1» years. For reasons nircud} stated, a^iortion «»f the juvenile jumiTlation 
attends the night school**. No One, howe\er, finds admission there who, youiio oi old is 
not in the strii-t sense of the term a i].*!} -1 il)ooi‘i>i*. He iiiiiy bo a shopketjter, !Iu .otizan 
cultivator, herdsuian, or a labourer in an^ other line ol buiiiu**-'."’ ^ * 

“ 111 most schools, the stiulents thtiiiselies pro\idi> for lighting, in the rest some mfliien- 
tial villager pays for it. The students provide their own seats, writing materials and 
many cases books or slates. In about halt llic sebooU, a '.eliooling (i‘e of two annas and* 
one uiiiia is levied. In some, paynu'ut i-, made by bodil) labour.” 

I’loni these statements it may bo gatlieiid that tlu e\p«rimeiit, as lar as it has gone, is 
deiuledU 'Ueccodul, and piomi-e*' to supply the ibmentsof (diic.ition to Lirge nuiidiers*of 
the laboiiiing popuhition who could not attmid tlu day siduiol'-. h’or this, howevei, .it. for 
all othei objects oi improvement, <*onsider.ible supplies ol money will be required it success 
is niuud at, and the moans of obtaining it iiim-t be '•ei iiitd lx (ilrebaud should asvstematjc 
attempt be lesoUed on f<n* evtinding siieh ojier.ition o\<i tlu w hob eountr\. 

It may b* lioiieil that nndoj the recent ordeis of tlu* (bm rrmieiit of India, Hnan«>*e- 
meiilb nia* slioidly be matured for «*bt lining a sipir.ite bx'.il iwenue, whieh will "lie 
sjieciully luqiloyed for the promotion oJ edue.itton in « \li , <b-Miut in Ifoiig.il. 

St /uto/ Unolis. The aeeoiints liii iiidied by' ilie Sciiool Ibiok Soe5et> fortlieye*u i ndiiio 
SI"! Ibcdiibei 1H67 diows, «« usual, a eontinuous nuii im in the dennind for book- nid 
app.iiutns The reeiipts realised by sab s anumuted to {)7,‘>70 i iipees. In the pie%ioiis 
yiiti lilt leetqits weie upoittd at 8S,(»H rupee*-. 'I lu niimbei ol books issutd tioin the 
Ibposiioiv was in !S<;7. against 2 lo,277 in lSb(>, luiiig an iiiei ease <it >-I\ tier 

cent In tlu following abdiaet, tlie luniks issiu »l duiing tlu last tliiee y eais ait < hissitied 
aecoitling to the laiigiuigos in wliitb they' .ue winteii 


Book s. 


( Oi'll s. 


During the last two years, tlio ^ciety has printed and ,mblis|,ed 15 new school biuiks 
Ol various kinds, to the extent of 36,00() eouies and tl ne%v k i , 

use to tlicext^l of 255.000 coiiies.’ t hi" 

Unya, maps of the World, Asia, Europe, IndiaramI Oriss^^^ ^d it 
preparation m Bengali, majis of America and Africa, an imiiroved man of Bcu.r»i 

Beries of cheap disUictmapl of the Bengal zillahs. »“4‘^ovca map of Bengal ami a 
3i>7- 3 N 4 * It 
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It etiipIo}i*d last year lor tho dintribiilion of bookfl and school api^aratas, 116 country 
agents^ and expended 0,406 rupees ou carriage^ ])acking, &c. 

The following extrarth from the Society's Report* will explain the manner in which its 
funds aje demoted to defray the cost of distribution : — 

“ Tlu‘ Hinount cxjicndod f«)r the disjiatcb of books, &c., may be looked upon as very 
large, ImiI this is aceountocl for hy the larger quantities of supplies sent to the Alofusail 
dui iiig the last two years, and by the increased rates of book post under Act XIV. of 
1800, which came into o]>crtttion biuce May 1860, Resides the amount mentioned in the 
ab'^tracib as jmid by tlu' Society for the dispatch of books into the country, the Society 

( lays also the charges wlilih arc incuired by the agents in landing ]>a(*kages sent to them^ 
)oat and cooly hire, uud otlicr incidental itenjb which the agents deduct from their sale 
proceeds. The ugent‘^*.jic thus enabled lo sell the books at the Society's prices, the 
agents theuisehcs being icinunerated at commission of generally 10 per cent, on the 
sales. 

** The total amount of c‘haig(*s tloductcd by the agents duriuj; the last two years 
'ttverages 1,000 rupees annnall}, and the incrage of the ainountb given in the abstracts is 
6,305 riijs^M, making a lc»lal of 7,305 rupceb, which has been paid by the Society for 
bringing tluii stoic of school hooks within icacli of the jicojdc. The total amount of 
coiiiijijs^ioii allowed to agents was /if*. 4,114. 12. 10. in 1866, and 775.4,313. 13. in 
1867. 

It is not of course the object of the Society to a(*cuinulule profits. Their object and 
dcbiie is to 4*xpocid in the backward and outlying pro\ inches whatever profit may arise 
fioiii llieii opcisitioiis in the more advanced jmrts of the country.” 

The anniml icpoits and rcliirn'- Mibinittcd by the officers of the department will be 
found, witli otbij dctuilN, in the usual a]>peiHlices wJiicli follow^ 

IV. jS\ A^kifthON^ 

Dhcctor of l*ublic Iiibtruction. 


(('oufulontial.') 


(No. 14, of 1860.) 


fJoveriiiiicijl of India. — Hon e Department. — Education. 


To Ills (jiiiiu the Kiiibt Ilonouiable the Duke ol Argyll^ k i., Her Majesty’s 

h< t retar \ of State for India. 

M\ Loid , Simla, 18 October I8G9. 

'NA h ha\c I he hououi to sulmiif a draft licmdution on tlic subject of Ediica> 
tioual expenditure, ahicli wc propose to i’»8uc la fiirtlicraiicc of tlic dctcnuiiiatioa 
to reduce our (rciioTal cxpemlilnre aimotiuccd in our Fiuuucial Despatch, No. 240, 
dated the 20d) buplciubei 18GL. 

2. licforc, however, finally aduptinc it, vie desire to obtain ^our concurrence 
to It*- puii»oU, and should be obliged by youi intimiitini; this, if possible, by 
t( Icgiuph iis e<irly as uuiv be practicable. JVIeaimiiile detailed instructions to 
the v.irioiis Cioiernmeuts and Administrations for carrying out the obj(>cts of 
the Resolution will be I'arefiilly prepared, and be ready for issue simultaneously 
with the Resolution itself. 


3. Your Giace will observe that the reductions we propose, wiiich we estimate 
as likely to anioniit lo between sevi u and eight lakhs of rupees, are to be effected 
by cariying out in tluir integrity the principles which have been already repe.at> 
edly laid down for our guidance hy tier IVlajesty’s Government, and the more 
stiici obsei'vaiice of wlncli is desirable not merely Vor financial but also for ad- 
ministrative and political reasons. At the same time we shall use all due caution 
in the iutroduction of these necessary reforms, so as to avoid any sudden check 
to the progress of education in India. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) Mayo. 

fV. R. Mant^d. 

H. M, Durand. 

. John Strachey. 

• D. U. Ellis. 


/ 
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( Confidential^) 


No. 


Hxtkact frutn the Prockbuinos of the Goveiiimeiit of India in the Home Dopartmcnt 
(Education), under date 1869. 


Rksolltion. 

Fhom the Despatch udciressed to Her MiijestyV Secretary of State IV>r India, and pub- 
lished Ml ihe Oaxetie ExtrtK^rdiiiary ” ot thV 4th itiMuitf, hic.il GovernmentK and 
Acimini'^trat’OiiK have been iiiiunned of the piesont condition of the finances and of the 
iiecesbitv imposed on the Goveinineiit of Ititlia for consideiiii^ wimt reductions anu 
econoinks ate piucticable in each Dopartincnt of the Adininisliatioti. 

2. Tliere is no Department of the Civil Administration in which the <Tovemoi General 
in Ihmncil would attempt, simply on financial <;ioiinds, to c*frer:t anv leduction*^ i^ith so 
much caution and reluctance as in that of odiuMtion. No Di partment has a higher 
claim, it is the anxious wish of hU Excelhuicy in Council to cncouia^e, to the utmost 
of his jiowcr, the spiead of education, nor i^ill he in any way evade tlie duty and responsi- 
bility which properly fall upon the (loveniuient, of rendering it us accessible as possible to 
all clubses of the people of this country. 

3. But from a review of the mpid iacivaso of the Imperial charges for education during 
the last few vearh, an increaM* strongly conmientcd on by the late Financial Minister, and 
from a careful consideration 'of the objects on which tins expciidituie is being incuried, the 
Governor Genoial in Council is lonvinced that some misapprehension exists as to the edii- 
cationid policy the Stale, and that tediicriotts of cost can be effected without conlnicting 
those practical limits of action which even in the most flourishing condition of the finances 
must, owing to the magnitude of tlie wo»‘k before it, be imposed upon the tioveininent. 
By miiormg these liniiis, even what is practicable may be never attained. 

4. The Governor General in Council dues not wish to advocate any new educational 
policy toi India, but he h<is decided upon declaring and inaintainirig the policy cleaily and 
repeatedly prescribed by the Home Government. 

6. In 1854, the Court of Directors declared that up to that date the eflbils of the Govern* 
nu nt had ** been voo exclusively diiected towards proviclinsr the means of accpiirina a verv 
Iiiiih degico of education for a feiiiiall niiitibcr of natives of India, diawii foi the iimst part 
fioiii what we should here call the hii>hci eda'-so*^ #«»*•## after the 
estabijshinout of Ihiiveisities, we shall have done as much as Coveniincnt cm do to place 
ihc beiidtiis of educatuiu fil'ilnly and practically befoic the hiuhei classes of India. Our 
a f lent ion *411011 id now be diiected to a consideration, if jiosmUIc, still luoie important, ami 
one which has been hiiiierto, we sue bound to admit, too riiiich iiegicctcd, namely, how 
iihf fill and practical knowledms suited to eveiy station in life, may be liest convex ed to the 
great iiiabs of the people xvho are uttc*rl> incapable of obtuiuing anv cMliication woitliv of 
{lie name by their own unaided eftbits. Schools, whose object shonid he not to tiain 
highly u lew xuuths, but to piovide iiioie oppiirtunities than now' exist for the acquisilioii 
of such an improved education as will make thus(* who possess it more useful incinbois of 
society in every condition of life, should exi^t in every district in India. * « # 

The higher classes will now be giadually called upon to depend moie upon ihemseivcs.” 

6. The some policy was maintained in Lord Stanley's Despatch of 1859, afler the 
transfer ot the country 10 the Crown. This Dtopalch recapitulated the substance of the 
Despatch of 1654, and added, ‘'that those individuaU or cla^scN who desire iiioie than a 
simple elementary education may, as a general iiile, be left (o e\eit themselves to procure 
it with or without the assistance of Goveriiineiit.” 

7. Again, in 1803, the Sccretai y State sliowed that no change had taken place in the 
views of the Home Government. 

" It w'as/’ he stuted, “ one gieat object, proposed in the Dc'^patch of the 19th July 1854, 
to provide for the extaiibiou to the general population of those means of obtaining an 
education suitable to theii station in life, which had hitherto been too exclusively confined 
to the higher classes ; and it is abundantly clear from Lord Stanley’s Despatch of the 7th 
April 1850, ihat ller Majesty’s Government entertained at that time the same sentiments 
which had been expressed by the Home authorities in 18 «j4. 

" 1 think It neci'ssary 10 declaie that Her ^luje-iiy’s (iovernincnt have no intention of 
sanctioning a departure from the principles already deliberately laid down/’ 

B. Once more in 1864, the Secretary of State again enjoined upon the Government that 
the resources of the State should be so applied as to assist those who cannot be expected U\ 
help themselves, and that the richer classes of the people should gradually be indited to 
provide for their own education. 
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9. Owing to causes which need not be enlarged upon, the Governor General in Council 
is of opinion that this educational policy, so strongly enunciated by the Home Government, 
has not been strictly adhered to, and in some provinces is growing more and more inopera- * 
tive every day. It would be very easy to prove from the statistics of the last educational 
reports that the bulk of an annually increasing Imperial expenditure is far from being 
devoted to the gt*eat mass of the pi*ople, and that the efforts of the State are still mainly 
directed to the instruction of the classes referred to. A liberal expenditure in this direciion 
was in the ffrst instance justiiiable ; but it has been admitted that in some parts of India 
the career now open to well-educated persons, a career far more remunerative in proportion 
to the expenses entailed hy the preliminary education than is the case in Knropean countries, 
renders it possible and only reasonable that the institutions of higher education should be 
placed on a more self-supporting footing than they are at present. 

19. The Government cjf India cannot provide from Imperial resources the means of 
instruction (or all classes of the coinmuiiity, and financial considerations of paramount 
Jj giportance now render \l necessary to decide what classes have the stron; 4 est claims, and 
■"■"flow the funds uvadable can be best utilised. Indeed, that educational policy which has 
always been advisable is now one of necessity, and educational expenditure must be regu- 
lated by it. 'riieiv is obviously im limit to the demands on account of higher education if 
the attenipt be conlimicd to provich' it almost gratuitously at llic State’s expense, and tlie 
Governor Gcnetal in Council is resolved that henceforth tiu! main object of the educational 
system in each province must be that pre*icribcd by 4,he Home Government. 

11. It is not intended that education for the masses is to be the sole end and aim of the 
several liducational Departments. To insist upon this would be almost as great an error in 
the opposite diicctioii, and one which might be at' once refuted from the Despatches above 
quoted. Higher education must always, to some extent probably, spring from the Govern- 
ment, and receive encouragemenl from the Government, and the cost of the agency for 
testing, for inspecting, and directing it must mainly devolve upon the Government. This 
charge will be considerable, and has an undoubted tendency to increase. But the Govern- 
ment cannot in addition to this charge also undertake the entire, or nearly the entire, charge 
of providing and maintaining the institutions of higher education. Already the Goveun- 
ment has gone far beyond the iiitentioiis of the Despatch of 1854, which declared that the 
provision of UnivcTsitics as the examining bodies for higher education was all that then 
remained for the Government to do. Since that date, institutions for higher education, 
almost entirely supported at the State’s expense, have been multiplied tiiroughout the 
country, the object of the (iovernmeiit having been to create a demand for such education, 
and this object has now in some provinces been sufficiently, and in nearly all partially, 
attained. To multiply them still further %vhere there is litth' or no real demand for them, is 
not only embarrassing on financial grounds, but is a measure of very doubtful political expe- 
dieriry, calculated to depreciate the character of the education so imparted, and to discourage 
those feelings o( self-reliance whicli form the best incentive to the acquirement of know- 
ledge, 

12. In declaring that higher cducati^m roust henceforth be placed on a more scIf-Siipport- 
ing footing, the Governrueiit does not hereby include those institutions, such as Scliools 
for Medicine, Engineering, the Industrial Arts, and the art of teaching (normal schools), 
whicli are now maintained at a considerable cost to the State ; indeed, whenever the finances 
will admit of it, tln^ Government will be prepared to reccuve most favourably to any reason- 
abb* extent, well-considercd projects for the <mlargenieiit and improvement of these institu- 
tions, and es]>eciiitly fur those wherein industrial teaching is given; but it must be 
retneinbcrcHl that the only sound basis of technical education has in ail countries been found 
to an organised system of primary national education. 

13. Neither can the Government undertake to provide from Imperial funds the schools 
of primary instruction for the masses, the agricultural popiilatian of this enormous empire. 
It was with espet*ial reference to schools of this class that a former Finance Minister 
declared that if India is evc^r to liave the roads, the schools and the other instruments of civili- 
sation which a Hounsliiiig country ought to possess, it is simply impossible that the Imperial 
Government can fjn«l either the money or the management. The State cannot provide the 
funds for primary schools. It is not practicable in India for the Government to declare 
that provision for (diication to be made at the sole Sost of the State. This aim alone, if • 
pursued in a practical and definite way, would probably far more than absorb all the funds 
that under the nnist favourable circumstances can, as a rule, be at the disposal of the 
Goveniiiicnt for education altogether. The Secretary of State has pointed out that primary^ 
instruction (or the massrs must be provided by local cesses, raised according to the annual 
value of the land for the benefit of the population connected with the land, while for the 
tow '4 population the same want must be supplied by local rates, whether raised in the form 
of municipal conuibutious or otherwise. Care, however, must be taken that the cesses 
rallied (lom the agricultural population are strictly and exclusively devoted to their proper 
object, and not expe uled on secondary or higher education, so long as primary education 
is not ^Ufficientty ]>rovide<l for, or on the town population which has iicft contributed to 
titem. Norlhein India gtmerally, provision for the means of primary education for the 
agrictiliural papulation is being made by cesses ; but the Governor General in Council 
believes that as yet no similar measure has been applied to towns, and that cess funds aria 
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nor strictly devoted to their proper object, fjnlese both these points are carefully attended 
to^ it is obvious that cess funds will be altogether inadequate. 

. J4. The Governor Genrral in Council commends to local Governments and Administra- 
tions this most importiint question of the provision of elementary education for the ihasses. 
These classes form the hulk of the community, on the industry and intelligence of whom 
depend the we»lth and prosperity of the country, and no educational system can be consi- 
dered sound wliich doe^ not vest upon tlie principle that primary education for the masses 
ou^ht to be one of the first objec4;s of government. Primary schools must be the 

basis of the Government system, and the Imperial grants for secondary and higher educa- 
tion shi>uld bear in each province n proportion to the local funds for primary education. In 
dealing with tiic cin ruious urea uiul popululion of India, the Supreme Government cannot 
hope to do much more than to point out the result to be aimed at and to exercise a general 
supervisit’n, and provide efficient inspection. The real force whereby the work is to be 
done must come from the local authorities acting in complete liarmoiiy with the people, and 
every arrangement which ib^ters a local intereHt in schools, and leaches the authorities an<i;r‘.. 
people of cHch district to consider the schools as their own and encourages them to take a 
share in their management, will do more in the interests of education than the most skilful 
Administration. Hence the most encouragement should be given by district officials, in co- 
operation with the Educational Department, to local committees formed for the improve- 
ment of indigenous sclioois, the foundation and management of cess schools, and for the 
best utilisation of local funds. 

15. The real strain upon the Imperinl Exchequer in tlic matter of education will be the 
provision and extension of secondary education by the means of higher vernacular and 
Anglo-vernacular second class schools. !Por this class »>f education there will be the largest 
demand, and in encouraging it the Government will be doing its utmost for the diflusioii 
of useful and practical knowledge for the general body of the p(*opIe. To provide schools 
of this description local elfbrts cunntit be entirely relied on, or where such schools are most 
wanted, they will not be established at all. Neither cun the State undertake ti> supply 
them entirely, or there will be extravagance and local apathy. Besides, ihereftne, esta- 
blishing schools of its own, the Govi rnmeiit must look to the ‘j i iiut-in-aid sy^tein or co-ope- 
ration with local efforts, whether sliown by managers of schools or by williiiguesB to pay 
reasonable fees. 

10. Ifi the operation of the grant-in-aid system the utmost economy must be observed, 
having regard to the magnitude of the object in view and the limited moans at the disposal 
of the State, which must be employed so as to ensure the greatest practical amount of good. 
The Governor General in Council is aware that in all provinces &rrant-iu*aid rules arc already 
in ibree, and have recently shown a very large development ; but in some provinces there 
is reason to fear that they arc not administered as economically as they might be, and that 
the result bears but a small proportion to the expenditure. The working of the grant-in- 
aid rules demands the most careful consideration of the local (-Sovernmenls and Administra- 
tions, and these will probably before long require rcvi^Jon in order to suit them to the rapidly 
altering circumstances of the country. 

17. Such, then, being the. educational policy which the Government has decided to 
declare and to pui*sue, it only remains now to indicate briefly the direction in which such 
reductions in expenditure niay be practicable. Upon this point separate communications 
will be addressed to each local Government and Administration ; but the fullowdng remarks 
are of general application 

18. Colleges. — Colleges in Iridia are either Government, aided, or private. 

With private colleges the Govertmient is not at present coiureriied, although it may be 
remarked that the number of aided and private institutions of higher (education in any one 
province, and the success which they obtain in the University Examinations, are a very fair 
measure of the extent to which Government can withdraw its support from purely 
Government institutions of the same class* In some provinces the .iverage annual c osl per 
student in Government colleges is enorinou<«, and in almost all provinces the proportion that 
falls upon the Government of the whole charge is very far in excess of that which can be 
niaintamed. In some provinces, too^j^Governmciit colleges are maintained in actual compe- 
tition wiib (‘uch other, alihough there is no sufficient supply of students for a sipgle institu- 
tion. The Governor General in Council is of opinion that in all provinces one central insti- 
tution or a few such maintuined on a scale adequate to present requirements, would have a 
far mme real and heultliy existence than is possible under ihe present plan of maintaining a 
number of -mall separate colleges, each in competition with the other, ai.d each requiring a 
lull tutorial staff. As regards aided colleges, their maintenance is desirable as inducing 
a wholesome rivalry and competition with Government colleges, and the aveiaue cost to 
Goveriiincrit of each student in an aided college afibrds a fair test of' the aid which should 
be given to Government institutions of the same class; but Government will avoid main- 
taining Govenii|ient colleges in <.lirect competition with Government colleges, or aided 
colleges with aided colleges. • 

^19. High Schooh-^ — ^The Governor General in Council is of opinion that schoolslshould 
be more carefully graded into distinct classes ; probably these should comprise (with perhaps 
one or more sub-divisions) — (1) primary, (2) secondary (both vernacular and Anglo-verna- 
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cular), (3) zillali or diatrict, and (4) high Bchoole. Fuller doteinnination of the exact 
divisions, which shouhl be adopted, will await reconsideration on proper reports which the 
various local Governments and Administrations should submit without lose of time. Mean- 
while, It umy 1)0 said the last class of schools shoaid comprise tho'^e pupiU only who 
have been qyahfied in lower class schools to receive educaiiim up to the Tlniver'^ity Matri- 
culation Standard. At present the Governor General in Council believe®, indeed it is 
evident from the statisttes given in the reports, that in all ]>rovinees hiuh schooN are not 
exclusively devoted to this class of boys, but h.ive ueucrally been first established, and, 
tberofore, contain a lar^e majority of boys who are only nreeiving elementary or sceondary 
education, whet eas it is obvious ttiat kind of educairoti could be given nt a much cliea]Der 
rate in schools of a lower class* A reduction, therefore, in the number of high schools 
would give funds for the provision of a larger supplv of secondary schools without inter- 
fering with the proper object for which high schools must be majiitained. A profier <dnssi« 
tication of all schools is essential both to economy and in the interests of education. Tiie 
elementary schools should be stiictiy confined to ptnnnry and, of course, veriiaenlar cduca- 
..jliifin. Secondary schools, whether vernacular or Anglo-vernacular, should only admit pupils 
who have acquired the rudiments of education either in the lower schools or elsewhere, while 
the higher schools will oniv admit those who have acquii'ed a fair vernacular education and 
the rudiment^ of English education, and the highest those only who are fitted for direct pre- 
paration for the university. Eticli grarle of school should have its grade of fees and of 
mastcis and of masters’ salaries, and the fees should inci*ea8e in proportion to the kind of 
education impat led. When tins is done, and when the same kind of independent test is 
applied t<i the lower schools as is applied by the university to the higher schools, and when 
the results of such a te^t are shown under niiifurm standards of cxaiiiiimtion, llsen the Edu- 
cational Departments will be so far on u satisiactory basis, and the Government will be able 
every year to ascertain precisely ilieir progress and development. 

20. Scholarships . — It is evideut from the annual reports that a gciod deal of misapprehen- 
sion exists on the subject of ««choiaishi]>s. In some provinces they are ronsideivd not as 
prizes to be contested, but as sulisistence altowaiic'^s to induce uiiv students, iriesptcrive of 
their inicliigeiice oi their ability to pay, to routiniie u course of higher I'ducatioii wlieii tin ir 
own wi*^!) i*^ to give up then educational 'studies. This view iscntmly erronetuis. f'ori- 
iiccted with thi> subject is another point that lequires tin* attention of local Govci iinients and 
Adinmistratinns, the question of fit^c adn/wMou-. In all province'^ gratuitous cdticaii >11 is 
far too common, but how far it is ifnpo***sible to ascertain from the annual rep'Tits. In one 
province, for some uniiitcihgibk- rcas m, the soil'* ol' nil officials m the Dep.n imeiit of 
Public Instruction are at once fu'C in r< spect of tecs. The Governor f renewal in (h>itncil 
IS of opinion that theic should be no (loe adniission^ to any school except the lowest. Even 
111 the lowest schools a nominni fee is found of great value in ensuring re^ulantv of attettd- 
uiice, and to meet small miseollaiicous expenditure; but in tln^ higher schools a rt*asonublc^ 
fee should be strictly exacted frotn all alike* without regard t > the income of the parents. 
At present the abuse ol gratuitous adniissnnis is ptobably stimulated by the comuieiidatioii 
geiiiMiillv bestowed upon a repotted increase «»f the aniinai uttendaiice. 'fhe heads of the 
iiiglif*r iiistitutioiiN ai^ iiHtufiillx glad to s<*e their rolls ol atteiidance as laige us possible,and 
each scholar of couise dimini-^hes so mm h fir>ni the cipparent average cost of tuition. 

21. The Ooveiiior General in Council is opinion that no master or piincipal of any 
high school or college should grant free aiimissuMiB to the institution under his own control. 
Free admissions lower the cit<f ruder oi a scnool and aitificialiy cheapen ilie proper price <if 
i'ducation ; they are extremclv liable to abuse, and they certainly lender tJic letiiriis 

II nil list worthy. I'be only legilnn.tte kind of fiec uduiissior**! is that contemplated in the 

i\duCiitioiiaI Despatch of schtilarnliips won bv ineiit in the lower *'cho d to be enjoyed 

III the higher, thus siippiyiug a link in the grades of schools whereby real ability and coii- 
linuous indiiHtry may enjoy gratuitously the best education that the countiycan aflTord. At 
pn'sent, in all proviticos the rides about sclioiaisutps in schools, a® in colicges, are extremely 
vaguf and n definite, and this wnll always be so until schools are properly graded. As in 
the case of colleges, so in the higher scliooN; what is wanted is a fixed pioportion ol scholar- 
ships to pupils, say one scholaisliip for eveiy 10 pupils of bond fide attendance, the s^cholar- 
siiips to be of a fixed term, i>b(ainable by competition in Die lower institutions, and sufficient 

enable the jiiipil to coiiipleic tlic cu>iiculun) in the higher; but 110 head master or prin- 
cipal should awaid a scholaisliip to hr eiijoved in his ow^ school. 

22. Tin* amount of the hcholarships wdl of course vary with the localities in which they arc 
tt> l>e enjoyed, but no stipend should exceed the cost of the decent maintenance of the 
student, or he more than he could reasonahly expect to gain on entering the public service , 
or any ol the active professions of life. 

23. Sj^ccial Colleges , — The Governor General in Council has already declared his wish 
that Hitw coPc*ges?, iiotwiilisisinding their very high cost, should not be interfered with. 
The Government ih most anxious to encourage the demand for special education, and as 
the deimiud increahes^, the charges may be expected to decrease. In one point, however, an 
exception may be made, and this is iii the m.itCcr of normal schools. Good tJiprmal schools 
me •the ^rst necessity of any popular system of education. They should be graded 
arcordrql to tho grade of schools they are intended to supply with masters, and should 
coiiipri^cI%cIected pupiU who have an aptness for teaching, and who undertake to devote • 
themselves to the profession of schoolmaster. They should not, as in some provinces, 
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contain pupils who have not been foirly grounded on the subjects which they are ailer>* 
wards intended to teach, or as in other provinces, they should not be convened into high 
<«chonls competing for university distinctions, but they must be kept strictly su^rditiale 
to. the specific object in view, which is the training of masters, the proper test for 
whom is not of what they know but of iheir ability to teach. Normal schools should 
be central, if practicable, in the divisions which they are designed to supply witli 
masters, but they should not be maintained where there is not a sufficient'* nurnber of 
pupils to employ the full energies of the tutorial staff. The aiualganiation of small 
normal schools into central institutions will, it is believed, effect a considerable economy in 
some piovinccs. • 

24. Qrants4n-Aid. — ^The Oovernor General in Council has already referred to the 
necessity of the utmost economy being observed in administering Imperial fuuds under 
the system of grnnts»tn<-aid. The Governor General in Council regrets to find that in 
some instances they are administered with unnecessary profusion in sustaining competition 
witli other schools also supported by the Government, and that while vernacular education 
is on the decline, a superficial English education is taking its place. There can be no 
doubt that in the matter of grants*of-aid, especially to English and higher education, 
consideralde economy may be effected, nut only without injury but with positive advantage 
to the cause of education. 

2.^. Miscellaneous Charts , — ‘In all provinces, sums large in proportion to the Imperial 
grant are allowed for contingencies. A reduction in such charges can, it is believed, be 
effected with a little scrutiny by local Governments and Administrations. In operations 
on u really vast scale a rigid economy even in the smallest details, which in limited 
merations miuht be thought overstrained, becomes an iinpeiioiis necessity. The Governor 
General in Council will not now specif the items in which the expenditure under this 
heading seems excessive, but he will merely instance the charges for printing and 
station' rv. Independent of the current work of the department toe annual reports of 
some provinces are bulky and inconvenient to a degree; not only do they give the 
Inspectors’ reports in full (instead of embodying them in the Director’s report), but 
they coiituin figured statements wbich no r -viewing authority could {lossibly ]w;ruse. It 
is true that some of the>e statements weic nriginullv ordered by the Govenmieiit of India, 
but they are now cumbersome ainl out of d ite, and local Governments and AdministrJitions 
are permitted, pending a general revirion of tiie forms, to exercise their discretion as to 
those, which should be retained, always remembering that the Director’s report shall give 
a clear, succinct, and coniprehcnsive statement of iacts, appendices being only added when 
absolutely necessary, and in illustration, not in substitution, for the Director’s own sraienieut 
in the body of the report. 

20. Iti directing, however, an economy of Government outlay under the heads discussed 
in the eight preceding purii graphs, the Governor General has no desire to impose any limit 
on the expenditure on higher education ; on the contrary he would express a confident 
hope that the reductions now' made will not in every case repreSont a reduction in the actual 
expenditure, and that local eiforis will often meet, or more than meet, the retrenchments 
to he made in the Guvemnn-iif. Grant ; but whether the funds are provided from Goveriw 
meiit or private sources, his Excellency in Council is convinced that their expenditure 
should be guided by the general priiu-iph-s wnich are indicated in this Resolution, and 
which he believes to be equally essential to proper economy and to the true progress of 
education, 

27. Lastly, the Governor General in Council desires to draw the attention of local Govern- 
ments and Administrations to the extremely important subject of educational agency, upon 
which no little misapprehension prevails. 

28. Prior to 1854 the superintendence and direction of education, which had mainly been 
confined to the higbec classes, were exercised in the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, by Boards and Councils of Education, composed of Native and European 
gentlemen, who devoted themselves without remuneration to this duty. But in 1854 it was 
determined to extend education to the general body of the people, and for this purpose the 
machinery of a special department in each Presidency, and afterwards in each province, was 
established. This machinery was to consist of a Director, who was to be selected, in the 
first instance, from the Civil Service, partly to show the importance attached to the office, 
and partly because an officer so chosen would best be able, it was thought, ** from his 
character, position, and requirements, both to carry out the object in view and to command 
the confidence of the natives.”* To assist each Director an adequate number of Inspectvirs 
were to be chosen whose duties and emoluments would vary with the general character of 
the institutions they would be required t<> inspect, but for whom ** high character and fitting 
judgment fur the employment” were to be essential qualifiuations.i* In 1850 the Secretary 
of State reviewed tne educational machinery that had been appointed under the ordei'-i i>f 
1854, and requested that in each province the cost of tlie controlling agency might be kept 
in careful proportion to the cost of direct measures of instruction.^ And with the view of 
reducing the cost of control it was decided, "after! full conxideratiou,’’ that as a "general 
rule all appointments in the Educational Department should be filled by persons uncon- 
nected witn the civil and military setwices.” Still farther to reduce the cost ofi control, the 
extensive employment of natives was pointed to,|| and it was ordered to be mule generally 
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Imown, that in the nominations to the hi$;her offices of the deparunent a preference woohl 
be shown to those who bad entered it in die lower grades. For all* claases of schools it was 
hoped that trained native agency might exclusively be usedi not only on the score of 
economy, but also to give eocourageraent to that class vrhich our educational measures were 
calculated largely to produce. 

20. Such then was the object for which Educational Departments were established 
1 5 years ago, and the Giivernor Oeneral in Council desires to record his appreciation of 
the ability and devotion which many educational officers have shown in the cause, and of 
the marked success which has attended their eiforls. from this very success it is clear 
that although a very large European element in them was necessary at first, the same neces- 
sity can no lonuer exist. Every year has added to the supply of natives available fur a 
course of duty for which many of them are naturally, and by good training, singularly, well 
fitted ; and to encourage native talent in the higher educational posts is not only a natural 
result of our ednentionai system, but u duty of Government which his Excellency in Council 
believes will be attended with great social and political advantages. In some provinces it is 
supposed that a supply of natives has now been trained fully competent to perform those 
^^ dliiies which have hitherto been entrusted to the far more expensive agency recruited from 
English Universities, 'flie Governor General in Council desires that a re-adjustment 
may be made of the projiortion of the European to the Native element in the higher 
branches of the service, and of the cost of the controlling agency to that of direct measures 
■of instruction. 

30. llie Governor General in Council is fully aware that no general scheme of education 
can be applicable in all its details to the several provinces of fnrlia, difiVring so widely as 
they do in many important particulars. He will gladly receive the suggCNtions and advice 
of local Governments and Administrations on this most important and interesting subject ; 
but he commends to general and favourable consideration the views contained in this 
Resolution, as the basis of a system of national education at once practicable and sound, 
and calculated to diffuse, far mure widely than hitherto, those facilities for the acquirement 
of kno» ledge, which it has ever been the policy of the Government of India to create, 
foster, and encourage. 


* Pam. 44 of 
Deqtstcb of 1860. 


(True Extract.) 

Under Secretary to the Government of India. 


(Educational, No. 17.) 

I'o His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor General of India 

in Council. 


India Office, 

My Lord, London, 14 December 1869. 

Para, 1 . T have had under my consideration in Council the Despatch of your 
Excellency’s Government, No. 14, of the 18th October, submitting a draft Reso- 
lution on the subject of a reduction of expenditure on euucation. 

2. You desire to obtain my concurrence in its purport, and you request that 
.tliis concurrence may, if possible, be intimated by telegraph. You add that 
detailed instructions to the various Governments and Administrations for carrying 
into effect the objects of the Resolution w’ill be carefully prepared, and that these 
will be ready for issue with the Resolution itself. 

3. I gather, therei'ore, from the terms of the Despatch now under acknowledg- 
ment, that any intimation from me of my concurrence in the purport of the 
Resolution would be immediately ibllowed by the issue of definite orders and 
instructions for carrying its objects into effect. 

4. 1 must point out to 3'our Excellency the extreme inconvenience, and even 
danger, of attempting to conduct the administration of ai&irs, in questions of 
such large import, by means of telegraphic communication. The system under 
which tho Government of India ha.s proceeded in the matter of public education 
has been the subjecr. of frequent and anxious consideration both in India and at 
home. Any change in that system, even though it should be one in the nature 
of averting allied departures from its first intention, ought to be considered 
with c^nal |:aiv. 

4 
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6 All tha inoonvenienceB, \rhich most ever attend cummunicatinn ou sudi 
questions by telegram, are ag^vated in this particular case by the nature of the 
document on which 1 am called upon to deddo. 

0. Thcj Resolution itself, which you forward, is conceived in such general 
terms, and is so indefinite in the conclusion'* tf) which it points, that it is Impos- 
sible to form any adequate jndginout of the measures which may he fdrmcd upon 
it. Everything will depend on the nature of the dcLaih d instraetious, which 
you inform me are in couiscpf preparation, and, until 1 have seen these, 1 teel 
that it would be altogether unsafe for me to intimate my com urronce even iu 
the general purport of the Resolution. I do not know that I dissent, indeed, 
from th(' generai pruiciple.s which sqtpear to be laid down, so far sis 1 understiiinl 
them, and it will be my desire to support you iu putting an end to needless and 
extravagant expenditure in this, as well as in every other, branch of the Adminis- 
tration. 1 tliiuk it is most probable that there has been in the Department ol 
Educiition a teinJencv jo growth of exiieuditure not justified by a strict adherenc'* 
to the origin.tl intention of the system. But 1 desire to know th(* detiuUd 
measures wliich you tontemulatc, and a-,, iu the concluding paragraph of the 
llesoluiion, you seem to mvito tlie suggestions and advice ot the loo.d Govern- 
ments and Administrations, 1 must reserve the intimation of my decision until 1 
shall have had time to consider the instructions which you are ijreparing, and the 
opinions winch .you have invited. 

1 have, &c. 
(signed) Argyll. 


Home Department. — Education. — No. ;t, of 1870. 

To His (irace the Right Honouralile tin* Duke of Argyll, k. t , Her Majest)’" 

Secretary of Stale for India. 

M) Lord Duke, Fort William, K Fehniury 1K70. 

Wk have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of umr Despatch, No. 17, 
dated the I4th December 18fi0, in which you request, before giving your assent 
to the draft Ib'solutioii enclosed in our letter of the IHlh Octobi'r 1881), No. 14, 
to be informed of the detailed measures of reduction which we propose to carry 
out in iducational expenditure. 

2. Wt* desire in the fiist placi* to explain to your (Jraec lh.it simiile reduclion 
of expenditiiie was not the sole seopi* of our draft Resolulion. Its objects were 
tuolold; the primary object being to describe a poliej long since enjoined in 
Her JVJaj (.‘St \'s («)V tinmen t; the .secondary object being the proposal to reduce 
expenditure not camputible with such policy. On the first ]>oiut. the declaration 
is distinct and final, namely, tliut higher education must henceforth be placed on 
a more self suppoi ting footing, and that the eflurts ol the Government should Iv 
directed principally to the education of I ho musses who can ill-aSord to li"Ip 
themselves. On the second point, the proposed leductiou of expenditure not 
compatible with such policy, we did not intend to effect uiiy sudden or urbitrarv 
retrenchineiil'-, but to consult tlie loea* Goverumi*nls and A(lmini‘'tiatioi;s. 
Your I)e.spateli under ackuuwledgmt ui has delerred the introduction of bolh 
thtse measures. 

3. Our object in preparing a Rc'^olutiou wliicli einbr.iced both ihose point- 
was to show that reduetioiA in educational expenditure (ould will be curried out, 
not only beennse of the urgeni finuneial pressure, but in pursuance of the edue.i- 
tional policy prescri.ied in the Despatches of the Home Govi rnmcnl, although , 
hitherto only partially carried <>iU ; lienee the quotations in the Resolution’’^ Ironi 
the Educational Despatches of 1804, IK.'iO, and 1883. And it is certain that 
orders based on a definite and approved policy of general application would earrv 
far more w<dglit than ordeis that would be understood to be based on .i simple 
desire to effect economy. The union of the two objects in one Kesulutioii was 
therefom, in our opinion, at sucli a time peculitirly exjiedieiit. 

4. It would he convenient perhaps to recapitulate here the ordersjof tlic Home 
Government to which reference has been uiade above. 
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• 0. In tlie DeBpatch of tho 19th July 1864 (No. 49), the Court of Directors 
declared (paiagraph 39 j that up to that date the efforts of the Government had 
been too exclusively directed — 

“Towards piovidiu' the means of icqninn;; a veiy high digiceof edncatum foi a 
siiidll numbci of udtiveH of India diuwo toi the luobt part fioni what we should heie 
c all tile highti claases ’* 

6 Again, in paragraphs 40 to 42 the Court declaicd that after the estdbliBh- 
ment of Universities^- • 


“We shall have done as mucli as a Grovernment can do to place the benefils of 
education plainly and piactically befoie the higher oli»ses in India. Oui atttiuion 
should now bp dneitcd to a consideration, if possible, still moie luipoilant, and one 
which has Ixen liitheito, wc eio bound to admit, too much neglected, namely, how 
Useful and practical knowledi;* , suited to eveiy station in life, may be best conveyed to 
the ureat mass ol the people, who .iie utteily incapable of obtaining anviducation 
• worthy of the name by tlitir own unaided eftorU. * • * S< hoois, whose object 
should be not to tram highly a few youths, but to proi ide mote oppoituiiities than now 
exist for the .irquisitioii of such an impioved education as will make those who possess 
it moie useful membeisof society m cxerv condition of life, should exist in evervdisliicl 
in India.*' 


7. And, further on, in the same Despatch the Court observed (paragraph 97) — 

**The highei classes will now be gradually called upon to depend moie upon them- 
selves.” 

8. The same policy was maintained in Lord Stanlev’s Despatch of the 7th 
April 1860 (No 4j, in which he obsened (paragraph 66) tliar — 

“Those individuals or classes who rcqtiiio mine than a simple elementaiy education 
may, as a geneial luie, be left to exeit themselves to piocuie it with oi witliout the 
assistance of Government.” 


* Despatch No. 12, 
dated 24th Dec 
laOSL paras. JO and 
IJ. 


9. Again, m 1863,* the Secretary of State showed that no change had taken 
place in the views of the Home Government. He observed — 

It was cme great ob|ect pioposed in the Despatch of the lOlli July 1854 to provide 
foi tliip extenMon*to the geneial population ol those means of ohtainini; an education 
suitable to then station in life, which had theutofoic been too exclusively confined to 
the liighet chsses, and it is abundantly cleat fiom Loid Stanley's Despatch ol 7th 
Apiil 1869, that Hei Majesty's Gnveinment enteitamod at that time the same stnti- 
in< nis winch had bien oxpiessc d by ihe Home .lutlioiities in 1U54. * • 1 think 

It in ccbsary to diclaii that Hei Mafcsty’s Govcniinent hnvi no intention of sanctioning 
a dcpaituic fiom the piintiplev ahcidy dchbtialely laid down ” 


ftDcajiatrli No 13, 
dated 2fith A])nl 
1884, poia ti. 


I flO. Once iiiote, lu 1864, f the Setretaty of State drcwattenti^ to lliogMieial 
principles by winch the expend] lure ol the State upon education is goveiiunl * 

“Those piinciples ” (he obseived) “ aie thit, is fai as possible, the k sources of the 
Stilt* should be so applied as to assist those wliocanu it becxputed to help iheiiis* Ives, 
and tint till rulni claases of the people should gradu illy be induced to piovide for 
then own education.” 


1 1 Notwithstanding these clear aud rcpciited direetions, the bulk of Imperial 
expenditure is in niost province's still dc'voted to the higher classes, and m no 
'province are tlie mimns of education foi the masses to any adetjuatc' exti'iit pro- 
vided The diaft Resolution was not th< lefoie intended to introduce any new 
policy, but as we have already obsemd, to insist on the observance of a jiolicy 
winch had lieeu fiequently enunciated by the Home (loveinmcnt, though it has 
been neglected, and is in some provinces gi owing moie aud moie mopc'rativc 
cverv day. But befoie cnculating su*h a documeui to the local Governiiients 
and Adrainistialions. we weie desirous of aseertaming that tlicre had been no 
alteration of the mam vnws of the Home (loviniiiicnt m tins respect, and it was 
with this object that we addiesscd your Grace. The preparation and issue of 
the detailed instruetions which we intended to ftanie in accordance with the 
Rc'solution, and with the repeatedly expressed opinions of the Home Government, 
appear to us tn be the special duty ol this Government, and we croiild not have 
Mippov-ed that lu such a case the pievious appioval of the Secretary of Stab* to 
dt'tailcd iustiiictioiis would have been desired It has never been the practice to 
apply for socli pievious assent. The adoption of such a coui^e would, in oiir 
opinion, isuiriuusly er.nn]i the action of the G Wemmeut of India, relieve it of a 
reoponsibili^ which uatuiully devolves upq.e*'1t, and would occasion, in most of 
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its departments^ scrioos and very daugerons delay in the trAnsaction of public 
tiusiness. 

12. We heartily join with your Grace in deprecating the use of the telegraph 
in ordinary matters of administration. In the present instance w<> were ai^iuus 
to obtain, as soon as pos‘‘ible, an expression of the opinion of your Gfacc on a 
snbject, on which not only was the Home Government in full po88e>>sion of all 
the information which exists, but our diaft Itesolution was particularly explicit. 
And we desired that tlie saving nhich might have been effected, with the con- 
currence of local Guvernnieiits and Adniinistrations, should proportionately 
relieve the Budget of the ensuing year. 

13. The practical observance of the policy declared in the draft Resolution is 
daily becoming more necessary. In less than 10 years our annual educational 
expenditure has increased from 341,111/. to 912,200/., and our financial 
Members of C'ouucil have successively warned us of Ihe embarrassment into 
which the constantly inci easing demands of education are leading us. lliere 
are obviously no limits to the demands in India on account of higher education ; 
wheri'as to establish a *>ouud system of primary popular education is a large but 
definite aim, an aim which we believe it to be our first duty to pursue. But in 
order to ])ursuo it effectivtdy we must first reduce all out rt'dundani expenditure; 
we mu'.t cease to support Government colleges in comjictiiiou %vith each other, 
and in advance ot actual requirements ; we must reduce the teaching staff in 
those liigh schools where the mass of the pupils are not qualified for high school 
eduentiou ; we mu«»i make scholarships an object of real compciitiou, and not 
bestow them generally as mere '•ubsisti nee allowances ; and wc must enforce a 
far more strict supervision over the admiiiistratiou of grants- in -aid, in which it 
is admitted that there is at prest*nt a coii*«ideiable waste of public money. But 
as bavc cxpl.iined in our Resolution we do not, in directing economy m these 
item**, wish to sec a lestrielion upon the aggregaie expenditure on higher educa- 
tion. Ou the contrary, we trust that we may elicit such efforts of self-reliance 
and local co-operation as may meet, and even more than intct, the retrenchments 
that »«ay he made in the Government grants. While then wc propose to effect 
reductions in our educational expenditure, we would remind your Grace of our 
dc'claied intention to use all due caution iii the introduction of the ueces'iary 
rcfoims so as to avoiil any sudden ehe<*k to the jirogress of education. Your 
Ciraee is .iware that large disci eti<jn has hitherto been allowed, and we think vory 
piopcrU, to local (^o^ernnlentB, especially those of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
wheie Universities have been established, as to the mode of carrying out the 
details of their several systems in adapting them to local requirements. It is not 
our intention to iiiti-rfere too suddenly -with the action of the local Governments 
in this respect. Time must be given for the introduction of reform in existing 
systems; but the principle*, of the State educational ]>olicy, us set forih in the 
dr.ift Resolution, should be steadily kept in view, and future expenditure of 
public money regulated accordingly. 

14. We proceed to sketch briefly, in illustration of the remarks made in the 
preceding paraeraph, the direction in which probabli* reductions may* be effected 
in tlic educational expenditure of the Lower Provinces ot Bengal. 

!6. In the Lower Provinces of Bengal the total number of cbildren of both 
sexes and of school-going age must be at least 6,250,000 ; while the number of 
those of all ages who are in any way affected by the existing Educational 
Departmeiit is only 145,142.* sThe total Imperial grant exceeds 16l lakhs of 
rupees, from which source we find ihe present expenditure in Government 
colleges to be no less than 1,76,957 rupees upon 723 students, so that the net 
•cost to Government is 247 rupees for every student. But when so much remains 
to ho done for the general population, there can be no reason why the Govern- 
ment hbould pay 247 rupees a year for every student’s education in a Ciovcrnmciit 
college, when there are six aided colleges at which the average annual charge 
to tlie State for precisely the same education, as tested by the University returns, 
is only 63 rupees. These figures a*’*’ clearly decisixe that the foes in Govern- 
ment colleges should be largely incrk.a8ed, as otherwise the Government is paying 

1 247 


• These and thesobsequent figures are taken from the Bengal Educational Report. 1807 -Ob. 
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247 ru]>ecB for the same result that an aided college produces for 63 rupees. It 
would be far more economic>il, and far more conducive to the advancement cf 
education, if the State ti^ere to pay the entire cost of the education of a certain 
small projiortion of selected htudents, than for the Statu to pay 247 rupees out of 
ever}' 346 rupees, the aggregate annual cost of Goery stu(lent*8 education, irre* 
8pecti\e of merit and ability to pay. Iligli education in Bengal has its well 
known market value, and tlure is nothing in the Dispatch oi 1654 to warrant the 
gratuitous gift of so much high education. Nothing can be plainer than the 
views of the Homo Government as to the classes wiium the Government ought 
to assist, and the cla*>Bes i\ ho ought to be left to assist themselves ; yet the 
means of primary education have yet to be provided for the general population, 
and to effect this object the present large and unnecessary expenditure on liigh 
education for the few who well know its money value, and are more or loss able 
^o pay fi»r it themselves must first be reduct‘d. The endowments and fec« of the 
colleges amount together to 83,943 rupees, and it is proposed in future to limit 
the Imperial grant to that sum, which is an ani]>le ^rant to a class of education 
that in Lower Heiiuul ."hould be self>supportintr. This will reduce the cost to 
G(»vei imicnt i>f oath stniiciit to 1 17 rupoeb. 'Die cost to Govemnu'iit per pupil 
in an aided eullige being, us we slated above, 63 rupees a )'ear for precisely the 
same eiiucutiou, the proposed grout is clearly, therefore, susceptible oi further 
reduction. 

16. Again, the total expenditure in Government schools of the highest class 
is 4,20,504 rupei'S The nchools arc intended to give a high education, and to 
prepare pupils for the Univerbity eutiance examination. But the value of such 
an education is well known, niici tlure is now no longer any necessity fur bo large 
a portion of the cost of it being defrayed by the Governramit. Jn tlicbc scliools 
every jmpil costs the State 24 rupees a \ear ; whereas in an aided high school 
every pupil co'*ts only Rs. 5. 13. a yiar, and it should be noted tliat not only did 
the allied high schools send up more candid<ttes for matriculation than Guveru- 
meut high schools, but unaided private schools that cost the State nothing 
succeeded iii matriculating 115 boys; wdieieas the Guvcrumeiit high schools that 
cost the State 2,12,897 lupecs matriculated only 302 hoys, at an average cost to 
tht‘ State of 703 rujiecb. Again, although the bulk of the expenditure in these 
schools is incurred on account of that p(»rtiuii Of the teaching stafl, wiiicii is 
retjnired to give the teaching necessary for the University entrance* test, the 
bulk of the pupils aienot prepared for this teaeijing, and by the ainalgaiiiation 
of such bchoolb funds will be tr<>ed from the establishment of lower scliooU more 
suit* d to the requirements of tin* general coumiunit}'. It is proposed to reduce 
the Imperial grant lo these schools to a burn ^ equal to one-fourth of the total 
cost. 

17. Similar!) reduction will be effecicd in tlie Imperial grants made to higher 
aided schools lo one-fourth of the present amount. The loc.il Government, in a 
recent review which will be tound in the Bengal volume of Educational Proceed- 
ings for JVlay 1808, bus admitted the profusion and unnecessary extravagance 
with wdiich these grants are now administered. 

18. Ill scholarbhips, too, there is at present a great abuse of expenditure. In 

1868 no less than 16(1 jniiior scholarcihips of 18, 14, and 10 rupees per mensem 
were distributed among 658 candidates. We propose that a scliolarship should 
be obtained only alter leal competition, fur which one scholarship in 10 under- 
graduates w ould be ample. , 

19 . Similarly, instead of tlie 40 senior scholarships of 32, 25, and 20 rupees 
per nu'usein wfiicli in 1868 uere distributed among 1 64 candidates, it is pi oposed 
to allow IG scholar^hips of 25 rupees, in the bumc proportion of one scholarship 
for every 10 competitors. 

20. Agaiil, we arc fully aware of the great importance which must he attached 
in eveiy educational system to suitable normal bcbools ; but wc see iio object in 
maintaining their at a great expense, on a small scale, at the same places and in 
competition, with each other. As the demand for schools increases e.\ery division 
Will require its normal school, but meanwhile we may well abolish all normal 
schools where there are not 30 pupils, or where the normal schools, which will be 
rctaiued, will be sufficient for the object in view. It is therefore proposc'd to 

reduce 
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reduce the number of six higher class normal schools to four, and of 21 lower 
<;)a8s normal scitooL» to 13. This will leave one noimal bchool for each division, 
which in our opinion is sufficient for its wants. 

21. It is probable that under the rule of p lyment by resuUs, the grant for 
vernacular middle schools (82,137 rupees) misrht bo largely reduei’d. The grant 
(88,640 rupees) to vcmacular lower schools also is a proper charge on local 
funds, and, as your Cirace is aware, we arc endeavouring to establish in Hcngal a 
cess of the same nature and intended for the same purpose as th<‘ ce^-scs which 
arc in operation in oUier parts of India. The ordt rs we have issued on this sub- 
ject received the approval of the Hume Go\ernment in Desjiatch No. 22, o( the 
2bth October 1868. 

22. liastly, we are conviuced that there is a good deal of imneccssarv extra- 
vagance in miscellant otJH chaiges, as wc have indicated in general terms in the 
15tli paragra]>h of the draft Rt solution. We shall call upon local Goteniiiunts 
and All ministrations to exercise a rigid supervision over such charges, and we 
have no doubt that a oousiderablo i-aviug will be eirertcd, without any loss of 
efiicier>c_) , in the several departineiitb. 

23. Wc do not think it necessary to prolong tliis Despatch by desciibing in 
detail how far these measures of retrenchment are applicable to the other local 
Goxerntnenfs, but a careful examination of the subject has convinced us tliat they 
are more or less applicable, and that a very coiibhlerable saving may be eflectod 
theivby. At the same time wc would repeat our assurance that iiotliiiig will he 
done hastily or arbitrarily and without the co-operation and support of tJie local 
Government concerned. 

24. We may further ox])lain that our jiro]>osed retrenchments will nut affect 
the C'enlr.il Provinces or llritish Burmah. In iJurranh the Educational Depart- 
meiil is hardly of three years’ standing, aiid there is no room for reduction. In 
the Central Provinces reductions are not necessary, becansi' there the Educational 
Department has more closely pursued the policy of the Hume Governiiicnt in 
rt'speet to education for the masses, and has, in pursuance of this pohev, suc- 
cei'ded in obtaining far more libiTal co-opcratioii of the local community than 
elsewhere. 

2.5. With these remarks, we again solicit jour Grace’s a«sent to the draft Reso- 
lution submitted in our Despatch of the I8th October 1869, No. 14. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) Majfo. 

W, R. Afansjield. 

G. N. Tuylor: 

II. M. Durand. 

J. t^frachry. 

R. Temple, 

J. F. Stephen, 


(Educational, No. 6 ) 

a 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor Gonc'ral of India 

in Council. 


India Office. London, 

My Lord, 26 May 1870. 

Para. 1. Thu Despatch of your Excellency in Council, dated 8th February, 
No. 3 of 1870, on the subject of education and educational expenditure, has hi‘cn 
considered by me in Council. 


2> Your Lordship in Council observes that simple reduction of expenditure 
was not the sole scope of your draft Resolution. On this point I }iave|unIy«to 
.observe, that in, the first paragraph of the covering Despatch voii described the 
draft Resolution as one ** on the subject of educational expenditure whfcli you 
397* 3 p 2 proposed ” 
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proposed ** to issue in furtherance of the determination to reduce our general 
expenditure announced in the Financial De{^)>atch of the 20th September 1869L 
I may add that I consider this object of the greatest importance, and such as to 
funiisli a sufficient justification of* any measure which does not involve any 
abandonaicnt of the duty undertaken by the Government in the matter of <>duca- 
tiou. 

3. Before entering on a consideration of the present Despatch and of the pre- 
vious Resolution of your Excelleno}' in Council, 1 desire to explain, with refer- 
ence to the 11th paragraph of the former document, that it was not my inten- 
tion to limit unduly the discretion of your Excellency's Government in the 
application of such general principles as may have ri'celvcd, or may yet receive, 
the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. But 1 must remind you that, 
^n the subject of education, not only the general principles to bo followed, but 
the outline at least of the mt'asurcs tiy which those principles arc to be carried 
into efTcct, liavo been the subject of direct instruction from England. In the 
third paragraph of the Despatch of the 7th April, No. 4 of 1859, there is au 
examination of the means prescribed in the pn'vious Despatch of 1854 fur 
the accomplishment of the general ohjecis,” wliich had been set foith us the 
objects to be k€‘pt in view by the Government of India. These m<’ans were 
defined with considerable minuteness, and included much detailed refei'enes to 
the very armngcnients in which you now pi^opose to mako inii>ortant modiHca- 
tious. It was hoeun^c the draft Resolution which aoconiponied your Despatch 
of the IHth October, No. 14 of 18G9, did not seem to me to indicate with suf- 
ficient clearness tiie nature and extent of those modifications, that 1 hesitated to 
give it my sanction without some further explanations. Considering the gieat 
importance of the subject, and the degree in which every step has been made 
matter of inquiry or instruction from luy predecessors in Council, 1 am still of 
opinion that 1 could not properly decide on accoiding my sanction to yonr drail 
Kobolutiou until the iiecesbary explanations had been afforded. 

4. I can at once, however, with reference to the Despatch under iminediute 
ft’ply, assure your Excellency in Council that there lias been no altenilloii of the 
mutti vieas of the Home Government, as quoted from previous Despatches in 
paragraphs 5 to 10 of your recent Despatch. 

5. In the brief remarks whi«*h I shall offer on \our Despatch, I would bo 
understood as ap})roving generally of the main princi|>le which runs through it, 
namely, that the Goverunient exjK'nditurc should, as far as possible, be reduced 
with reference to the education of those who aic well able to pay for themselves, 
and should be inaitily direc’ted to the provision ol an elementary education fur 
the masses of the people. 

6. But though the policy indicated in this general statement is a sound one, it 
i.s ub\ious that its judicious :i]>piieation to our educational system in India will 
require a \ery careful regaril to the circumstances, dispusitiun, and degree of 
civilisation of the people. 

7. Now the difficulty under which I have laboured in dealing with the present 
Despatch, us widl as with the previous draft R( solution, is that I have bt'cn fur- 
iiislu'd with no spccifi( details of the evils to be dealt with, and have not hud the 
benefit of the opinion*, of those who arc practically engaged in education, so os 
to learn what, in their view, will probably be the result ot these general proposals 
of tlie Government. I have therefore been apprehensive, when asked to give my 
coueiirrenee to gencinl and seemingly indisputable propositions, that I shall be 
sanctioning some innovations which may tend to arrest the present successful 
coui-*e of education. 1 will, for cxemple, mention one point, on which I should 
desire precise infornmtuin. 

8. The scheme of your Excellency's Government is based, as I have stated, on 
the limitation of expiuditurc upon the education of those who are well able to 
pay for themselves, and on the policy of bestowing increased attention upon the 
elementary education of the masses. Hut 1 have always understood that those 
amongst whom our English system has struck the deepest root, though generally 
oi* the flitcrary and higher ca&tc.s, can by no means be described as belonging to 
the w'calthier classes of society. An explicit statement of this fact is to be found 
in the last Report of the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal. Ho states, 

• But 
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“BUtafcwof our studtots nrc in cas\ cimimstaiicps, niul most of tlieirt 
have some difficulty in providing f«*r tlie necessary expouditure of u c»dlege 
career.” Again, I oiiservc from a corpespond<*nee printed in the Calcutta 
Government Gazette of the 20th January last, that the Goxernment of Bengal 
questions, apparently with Hucce‘»B, the statement that the bulk of departmental 
expenditure of Bengal is for high English education, and the Director ol Public 
Instruction gives his decided opinion Unit any sweeping ineusuru such as is now 
suggested will not lead to financial success. 

9. A general review of the progress of education in India during the last 30 
or 40 years seems to point out that we have completely sneceeded in impressing 
on the most intelligent classes, at first distrustful, apathetic, or indifferent, thai 
we have great and disinterested objects in view in promoting their own interests, 
and have induced tlurn to co-operute with us, so as to make annually greater and 
greater pecuniary coutrihiitiens in behalf of their own improvement. Nothing 
can be more satisfactory than tIn<^ result, and if once we Ciin instil into the real 
iqiper classes ol Iiidui the conviction now entertained, but not ciilcrtained till 
very lately, by evc*rv enlightened man in PUngUind, that one of the main duties ol 
society is to provide for the sound primary iiiMniction of the huinhler elussos, 
we shall lay the real foundation lor that gtneral system of edueatioii which it i-s 
the desiie of your lAcelh ney’s Governnumt to osrahlisli. 

10. Pioceeding m»w tt» the ••ubstauee of the Dis])ateh and of the pievions 
Resolution of your Excelkney iu C’oiiiicil, it would seem tl.ai the reforms which 
your l-ordship in Council conii'mphites nia\ In* r.inged under the following 
heads : — 

I. Colleges. 

U. High Schools. 

III. Scholarships. 

IV. Grauts-in-Aid. 

V. Miscellaneous Charge®. 

■With “Special Colleges” your Exeelleuey in Council does iiol propose to 
interlere, and this course 1 entiiely ajiproAc. 

11. First, with respect to colleges. I fully concur w’ith your Excellent y in < olletfOM 
Council in eoiisi«ieriiig it inexpediuiil that Goteriiiiieut Collcgis should be inaiii- 
tnined in nttual coni|Mlitiou with each other, but iu thepievious UcsoJutiiii of 
your Got cnimenl (p.ira. IS; allusion is made to iho conipctitioii ofcolhges in the 

same province. Now, piovmce is a tmu to whieh no definite iiu'aning has been 
attaetu’d in India, and 1 am fearful, thcicJore, in expiessiiig iiij eoucui rence with 
your Mews, that 1 may, b} nnplicaiion, be aeconlmg ni) sanciiou to the sup- 
pi cssion of a college which is rtally iu ea-oju ratum, ratlier than in ctmipetition, 
with another institution. The test should In that two colh ges should not be 
maintained, when the students now distributed bt'lwceii ihe two could without 
difliciilty he I'tincated in one, and w'hcu that one is lasny aect'ssiblc to u11se(*kiug 
instruetioi,. 

12. Your Excellency in Council piopeset. to reduce the expenditure on col- 
leges in Bengal to h ss than one-half of the ]m*setit anioiint, to renuoe it to an' 

(*quality with the .sum total ol the endowments and fees of tlie eolleges. 1 
regard this as a proper object forattninnumt, but it is one* to wliieli the approach 
should he made with caution. To rednee the Ciu\ eminent expenditure on col- 
leges, “ um iclu” to less than one-half, would tend, 1 fear, entirely to paralyse 
the action of high educatioi^in Bengal, and 1 cannot feel sanguine that the con- 
fident hope c.\pressed m the 26th paragraph of your Kesoiutiun, that piivate 
liberality will meet, or more than meet, the retrenciiment made in the Govern- 
ment giant, will be fulfilled at an eaily ilate. On ilic contrary, 1 am apprehc'ii- 
sivc that a larger and sudden n‘duition in the Government grant will tend to 
the diminution, rather than the augmentation, of private liberality. 

13. I fully concur in the opinion of your Excellency in Council, that none High ftchooU. 
should be admitted to high schools who are not qualified to tiencfif by the 
instruction given iu them. 1'liose schools should be established strictly to 

impart high education, and to prepare students fur the Universities. The num- 
ber of students on the rolls should not be increased by those* who oii|ght to find 
their education in schools of a lower grade. By confining high schools to their 
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proper funttio!!-., 1 do not doubt that tlio mmiber may be reduced, and th'at a 
cotisiderablc saving in expenditure may be thus effected, ^ 

14. 1 will not withhold my 8<iuolion from the arrangements which your Excel- 
Icnty iu ('ouncil proposes to inlrodoee with le-peet to schidarships, but lam some- 
what doubtful us to the propriety of exartly proportioning the number of scholar- 
ships to the number ot caudidatts. I tinnk that the more just ])lan would be to 
insist that no student (>btain a scholarship '>vhu cannot pass an examination ot a 
certain high standaid, whatever may be the number of competitor^. Undt-r the 
plan proposed iu the Resolution of your Exeellcnei in C'ouucil, 10 scholarships 
might be awarded iu 1871 among one hiindied ( 100) candidate-, and only six m 
J 872 among sixty (GO) candidates, while the 7th, 8th, !)th, and 10th men iu 
1872 might be superior to sever.il ot the eleclctl men in 18/1. The awaid of a 
scholarship might thus ilcjx-nd on other eircuiustances than the merit of a can- 
didate, and those ciicumstauces might be !»ucli that the candidate could exercise 
no control over them. 

15. I entirely concur with the vii ws stated by your Excellency in Council on 
this liraucli ot the subject. 1 am a|i])re}icn-i\e that a pressure may, in some 
instances, have been applied to a community, sriiuuhited not so much by the 
actual requirements ot the loealitv , a- by a d< sire to obtain a graut-in-aid under 
the hope that what has oncebten given will never be recalled. 

16. I also concur with your Excellency in Council in considering that mis- 
cellaneous expenditute iu the Educational Department may be easil}' and pro- 
perly rcduccil, if a careful scrutiny be institiitid. 

17. 1 shall rely on the nssiiinnco of )our Lordship in Council that no changes 
should be intioduced without caietuJ consultation with the various local Govem- 
meiits and Administrations. 

18. With these remark*', I shall leave the subject to the administration of 
your Excellene) iu Council, and 1 shall be jireparcd to givi* vour Lordship's Go- 
vcmiiicnt my best support 111 the attamme-nf ot the twcdold object of maintaining 
education iu India on a sound basis of juincijilc, and of introducing a well-coii- 
sideied economy into the operation of a most important dcp<irtincut. 


T have, &c. 
(signed) Argyll. 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE LEVY OF A ROAD AND EDUCATIONAL 

CESS IN BENGAL. 


(Home Department.— Education. — No. 17 of 1869.) 

To Iliss Grace the Right Honourable the Duke of Argyll^ k.t., Her Majesty’s 

Secretary of State for India. 

My Lord Duke, Fort William, 81 December 1869. 

With our l)es]>atches noted on the margin,* we transmitted to Her Majesty’s • Eduration, to 
Government a copy of coirespondeuce with the Government of Bengal on the 
subject of pioviding from local sources the means of extending elementary edu> jnno isob? 
cation among the masses of Bengal, and of couatrueting and maintaining roads No. 8, dated 9th 
and other works of public utihty. Wo were assured by the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor I that his Honor would apply himself to tin* consideration of the measures 
necessary for the i'uposirion of the proposed local taxation, and the corre- 
spondence terminated with the expression of our hope:}: that no delay would be 
allowed to take phice in the adoption of the requisite legislative procet dings in 
the (!)ouucil of the Lioutc>nant Governor. 

2. Sir Stafford Northcote, in his Despatch of the 28th October 1868, No. 22, 
expressed his full approval of tin* proceedings of the Goveinment ol India, as 
r(‘yort\ d in the Despatches above mentioned, and added that he would await 
with iiJt<rest our further communications on the subject. 

.8. We now tiansndt for your Grace’s information a copy of further corre- 
spondciK’c % with the Government of Bi'ngal. 

4. In our original letter to tin* Gournment of Bengal, No. 237, dated the 
2.Mli April 1868, w** declared that wc declined to discuss un> further the ques- 
tion of the necessity of ])ro\lding elemtntary instruction for the masses of 
Bengal, or whether the charge ought or ought not to tall ui>ou the Imperial 
revenues, and we statod that while we would idways be ready to \iew in the 
most liberal spirit all questions that might arise, and to afford every help that 
Uie Governm(*nt couhl reasonably be expected to give, w(* would “ decline in 
future to lisicji to any projiosition the effect of which would be to throw upon 
the State tlie main burden of tlie cost of educating the people of Bengal.” 

Wc bclieied, on r(*eeipt of the btier No. 1,520, dated 13th May 1868, that the 
Lieutenant Governor had fully accepted the policy thus laid down by the 
(xovernmeut of India, but we have now leanied with extreme regret tliat this 
belief was incorrect. 

6. 'fhe letter of the Government of Bengal of the ,30th April last, in which 
the whole question of the policy of imposing a local cess on lauds is discussed, 
and the objections of the Lieutenant Governor to such a cess stated, must lie 
read with its enclosures, 'yhe conclusion arrived at by his Honor (paragraph 
33) is “ that a separate tax for education in the permanently settled districts is 
very unadvisable.” At the same time his Honor observes ^paragra])li 38) that 
he ** is prejiared to admit the necessity of a* local tax upon land for the main- 
tenance and construction of local roads.” 

6. It was deemed expedient to dispose of the latter question separately and 

at 


t Letter from OfiiciatiDg Secieiary to Oovmiment of Bengal, No. iri20, dated intti May IBOH. 
t LetlpT to No. ^11, dated Ath Juno 1H6H, g 

% From IknirBl, jSo. 1768a, dated 30th A^nd 1M60, and enclosures. 

To Bengal, No. 580, dated 80th September I TOO, and endorsements thereon to Public Wo^ks and Finan- 
cial Departments, Nos. 537 and 530, 
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* Lottiv to Bengal, at oncc. We have accordingly reqnested • the Lieutenant Governor to take 
netjepsary steps for imposing a local cess upon the land for the maintenance 
and construction of roads. We have been moved to adopt this course by the 
. following considerations. We entirely maintain the determination expressed 
in our letter to the Government of Bengal of the 25th April 1868, No. 237* 
not to discuss the question of local taxation any further. Nothing, in our 
0 ]>inion, would be gained by reidying in detail to the loiter now received from 
the Bengal Government : the only result to be antieijiated is further delay. 
Considering, moreover, that nothing can be done in tins mutter without legis* 
lation, the Government of India is plaeed in u diflieult portion. We cannot 
force the Bengal ('onncil to legislate, and it would be hardly expedient to legis* 
late on such a purely local matter in the Council of the Governor General, and 
in op])usition to the views of the lo(*al administration. This last difliculty, 
howexor, ax ill he greatly diminished, if not altoi»ether removed, after the local 
Council has iiass(‘d a niea''Ure imposing a cess on the land for the oonstruetiou 
of roads, "When this has been done, a mere addition to the rate of the cess 
will possibly gix'C everything that is required for educational purposes. 

/. We have informed the Lieutenant Gox’cmor that he will be again ad- 
dressed in regard to the edu(‘ational cess, but that we adhere in all respects to 
the viexxs expressed in our letter of the 25tli April 1808 on the subject. We 
have jHistponed making any further immediate eommunicutiou with the view 
of first distinctly osceilJiining the views of Her Majesty's (jovernment, 

8. Jn our Educational l)e-i)ateb. No. 14, dated the 1 8th October last, we 
liaxe veiy fully rex'ievved the geutral subject of the educational expenditure and 
the educational policy of the Goxernmenl of India. Your CJrace xvill learn 
from that Despatch that v.e eolitemi)late eonsi(h*nible reductions in th(' former, 
esjH*eiully in the matter of higher education ; and that, for financial reasons, 
it is more than ever imperjilive that the cost of primary x'ernaeular ediieatiou 
should he defrayed from local restmrees. If this principle is to be thoroughly 
adoi)led, it is essential that no exception sliould he made in favour of any sii^le 
prov iuee. 

9. We feel compelh'd, moreover, t«> differ largidv from the view- expressed 
iu the letter of the (Joxernment of Beneral of the 30tu April 1869, as to the 
]>roj)riety and po.ssibility of levjing a tax for loe.d ])urj)oses in the Province of 
Bengal. 

10. The Lieutenant Gox’emors arguments a i regards the unfairness of t.axing 
the laud for the education of that small p'*r-eentage of the non-agrieultural 
comriiunity which is included in the rural population need not he fliseu-sed 
here. This jioiiit has not been found to involxn* nnj'^ piaetieal diflicallu’s in 
proxiiiees in which the e(*ss is already imjtosed ; and even if it were otluTwisc 
iu Bengal, means might easily be dexistd of levxing a small additional 
payment horn the non-agrioultnral community xvho xvill benefit by the village 
schools 

• 11. In any ease, the children of forty millions of the people of a great 

province, nine-tenth^- of whom are supposed to hdong to the agricultural 
classes, require to be educated, roads have to be made, and, by sanitary 
measures, life has to he saved. The n*al qiu stion, therefore, is, arewejus- 
iifir d in levying a cess and making it mainly chargeable on the landed pro- 
perty of the proxrince ? 

12 The Lieutenant Gov< mor argues (parngra))hs 7 to 10) that, although 
the cess has been iiu))Osed voluntarily on the landowners of the permanently 
settled districts of Benares y< t it would be quite futile to attempt to levy the 
same tux as a voluntary measure in Bengal. We do not wish to deduce any 
argument from the ecs.s levied in Benares. We are quite of opinion, however, 
that voluntary taxation cannot be relied on to support a sound system of 
popular education. This conclusion was arrived at in 1859, and has been 
confirmed by all subsequent experience, and notably in Madras, whore the 
<‘xperimcnt of • relying on voluntary efforts has had a full trial. 

13. Bui while holding the opinion above mentioned md while calling 
special attention to the ill effects of “ compromising the dignity of Government 
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by placing Goremment serrants in tbe light of unfortunate and often unsuccess- 
jFiil applicants for pecuniary contributions for objects which the Government is 
confessedly very anxious to promote,** the Lieutenant Governor (paragrajih 37) 
nevertheless states that, if the compulsory cess bt* abandoned (as lie urges), ** he 
is fully prepared on his part to do all in his power to reduce the Imperial 
contributions by callivg upon private munificence to bear a continvalfg increas- 
ing share qf the expenses of higher education,** We are unable to reconcile 
these apparently opposite conclusions. 

14 . The objections urged in paragraphs 10 to 19 of the letter are not 
to the principle «rf a cess on the landholders for the education of the agricul- 
tural population, but are based on the difficulties of detail in apportioning that 
cess fairly. No doubt there are great difficulties. Many persons deriving profits 
from hmd not inherited since the permanent settlement, have possibly paid 
the market price for the land under an impression that the permanent sitile- 
ment rc*ndered any further Imperial impost on the land impossible. To such 
persons the proposed cess may appear as an additional and special taxation, 
and the question is whether the terms of the permanent settlement really bar 
such taxation? We think that Article VII.* of the permanent settlement not 
only does not bar such taxation, hut may fairly be interpreted to coutem plate 
it, always having regard to the fact that such special and additional taxation he 
not for Imperial purposes, but for the benefit of the agricultural classes only. 

1 5 . But the answer to the general objections as to the right to im]>ose a 
cess and the 1110011*5 t>f levying it is to he found at the close of the letter of 
30 th Apii), wherein it is said “that his Honor is jircpared to admit the 
ni'cessit}’ of u local tax upon laud for the*, tnuintc>nanee and construction of 
local roads.’’ This tax, it is clear, must be paid by the ver}' persons whom 
il is considered unjust to tax fur education, and on whom the apportionment 
of the rale of charge is. owing to the complexity of tenui'i s and sub-t<‘uures, 
thought to be such an insuperable difficulty. 

Its. Wo now proceed to notice the objections raised in paragraphs 20 to 
25 of tlu’ letter The Lieutenant Governor lays great stiess on an argument, 
drawn fioiu the works of Mr. Mill, that the land r<*venue in India is not 
taxation at all, but is a portion e f the lent reserved from tlie beginning bj’’ the 
State; (2) that the CJoverninent demand on the land can he increased in 
otlu*r jiarls of India, because there the State “ has never waivt d the nght of 
retaining to itself such ]iortions as it may think proper of the increase of 
rent,” and that on this at count the so-called cesses in Northern and Western 
Intlia are really not taxation proper at all, but only portituis of the Imperial 
titmand, wbieli the Clovernment might have taken entirely to itself, but which 
it has yu't'ferred tt) set aside for local purposes ; (.*}) that as the Imperial de- 
mand in Bengal 1ms been fixed and dcterminetl by law, any cess now imposetl 
would differ from tlie cesses in Northern India, and be taxation proper on the 
land, whertas, according to Mr. IVlill, tlu* permanent settlement exactly plact*s 
the Government of India, by express stipulation, in the very jiosition which the 
GovcTiimeut of Kngland is placed by mere desuetude of the exercise of its 
right, owing to the land tax in JCngland not having varied since the beginning 
of the last oenturj’, that is to say, tlu* land tiix in Kngland cannot (according 
to Mr. Mill) he rtiised, because the Govt*rnment has not raised if for l.'*0 years, 
still less in Bengal can it be raised, not only bct’uuse it has not been raised for 
nearly 80 3’ears, but also because the Government, nearly 80 j’cars ago, 
speeiallj agreed not to r.iise if; ( 4 ) finalty, Mr. Wilson and Sir B Peacock are 
quoted to show that the landowners in Bengal cannot be sulijcctcd to any special 
, taxation, but 011I3' to “ a general tax that upplit s to all others.” 

17. The 


• Aftivle yV/.— To provent miHCon struct ion of the foregoin/; Articles, tlio Governor Gciieinl in 

Council thinks it necessary to niak3 the folloviing declarations to the zoniiudais, independent talookdars, 
and evthor actual proprictois of land ; — 

It being the duty of the ruling power to piotect all clobscs of people, and more particularly those who 
tiom their Situation aro most helpless, the Go vri nor General in Council will, wlienevcr ho nm> deem it 
proper, eniu*t such i emulations as he may think necessary ior the protection and welfare of the indepei^eiit 
taloukdars, ryots, and other cultivators of the boil ; and no ztinindar, independent tuiuuLdAr, or other 
• at*tual proprietor oi land, shall be entitled on ihis account to m^e any objection to the discharge of the 
fixed asacbsment which they have respectively agreed to pay* • 
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17« The quotation from Mr. Mill appears to us to have no kind of appU' 
cation to tbe point at issue. His retnarkb, as the context shows* rdUite entirely 
to Imperial taxation for Imperial purposes; whereas the cess proposed to 
be raised in Ben^tal is purely a local cess for local purposes* and will not come 
into the Imperial Exchequer at all. Indeed, the main drife of the argument is 
that the land $h(ndd bear some of the burdens of the inerting requirements 
of the progress of society, because the landlords ** grow richer as it wore in 
tlieir sleep, witliout working, risking, or economising and this is exactly the 
view of the Government of India. Moreover, as noticed above, all these ob- 
jections to the levy on the land of a cess for education apply equally to the 
levy of a cess for roads, and the Lieutenant Governor agrees to levy a cess 
for roads. 

IK. The first position taken up by the Lieutenant Governor it is unnecessary 
to discuss, for it is immaterial to his argument. 

19. The gist of that argument is, that the eesses being in reality a mere 
portion ol the land revenue, and the amount of that land revenue having been 
liuiited ill Bengal, it is not competent to Government to impose them. ( )n 
the other hand, it is argued that no limitation on the amount of land revenue 
has been elsewhere imposed, and that, thert^fore, their imposition elsewhere is 
justifiable. But the fallacy of this lugumeut is twofold, — it is not accurate to 
say that Go\ eminent has not temporarily or permanently waived its right 
anywhere out of Bengal to its share of the rent beyond certain limits, neither 
are the cesses i call v part of the land revenue. 

20. For example, in the Circular regarding the Seharunpore Scttleiiu nt 
issued by the late Lieutenant Governor of tlu* Nuith Western Provinces, Mr. 

*&>(>4ppetiduXX , Cohin, in 1854,* it wa.** avowed that the Government sh.ire of the assets, 

revenue, would be limited to 50 per cent., and the settUmeuts 
of the (\‘ntial Piotinees and of Oudli, as well as the si'ttlemenls in progress in 
the North \V estem Provinci's, have been coniessedly conducted on tlu* same 
basis, and j^et, as may be seen from the Cireular of 14th July ISCO, ex- 
plaining ami modifying the fonner Circular, the entire amount of tlu' ees.ses 
is taken from the landlord’s share of the assets in excess of the Government 
share of 50 ])er cent. 

21 . And, in truth, the (iov eminent has been justified in following that course. 
For the second error in the Lieutenant Governor’s argument is, that he assumes 
the identity of the eesses with the laud revenue. Their true nature has, how- 
ever, been already pointed out to the Government of Bengal in paragraphs 5 
to 0 of our letter to that (iovernmeut of the 28th October 18G7, No. 5870. 
We annex an extract! of these jiaragraphs for ready reference. The letter 
itself will be found recorded as No. 39 of our Educational Proceedings of 
October 180/. 

22. The Goveniment has not waived its right in Bengal, or anywhere else, 
to impose local cesses In fact, it may be rather said that by the tenor of the 

* reeuhitioiis which made the decennial settlement, the right was especially re- 
servi'iL for the main stipulation was that Government should take a portion of 
tbe assets as clear net revenue, and it carefully thn'w upon the zemindar the 
burden of ail loca/ rojuirements (see liegulation VIll. of 1793, Sections 72 and 

96.) 


f p4tia,r^. As a mattei of iact^tlir State lia^ never undertaken to provide funds for the education of 
the niuHs oi the people 

< uiiK qiH ml} , UM was oriG:inal1 y the ease in Bengal, ho in the Noi th Western Provinces, the proportion 
of the lent taken as ie\enu< 1)^ (xovernimnt has been fixed ou calculatlous into which the element ol a 
pro^inion lor tin general eduealion of the people did not enter. 

7« Jn tlie lecf nt settlements in Upper Indin, the limit of the Imperial demand has been fixml at 60 per 
oentx oi the nei unsets, and this uouJd have bten its limit, even li no farther provision by a distinct cess 
had been expedient for educational purposes, 

tk The educHUoiul eens, on the other hand, varies in amount according to local requirements, and is, 
accortlingiy, clearly lakt n from the iwoprietors of the soil as a separate tax for special Jotal ]mrpose8. It 
is no doubt a true tax, toi it is not voluntary ; although, in the Upper Piovinces of Bengal, from the cir- 
eiimstatices Under tHiiih it luih been kvUd, the ohjects to which and the manner in which it is applied, it 
is probahlyinot unponiiJar 

i) But It is altogetbci sepamte from the Imperial revenue, and if it became impossible for any special 
reasons to apply its proceeds to the purposes for which it is designed, it uould not be levied at all. 
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96-)* In fact, as regards police, dawks,^ &c., &o., the zemindars have ever since 
kome this burden; and if it be shown, as con easily be shown, first that educa- 
tion, at any rate primary local education, was not, when the permanent settle- 
meul was made, acknowledged as a fair charge on lmi>eiial revenues, and that 
it never* has been since so acknowledged ; and secondly, that it is in its nature 
one fairly to be borne by a local cess, the argument from the perpetual settle- 
ment falls to the ground. 

23. In reply to the third argument, it may be urged that as it is admitted 
that the permanent settlement “does not entitle the'zemindor to evade his just 
share of the taxation of the country,” and as the Government intends to adopt 
as a general piinciple what has alreatiy been wi<lely acted upon,j! namely, that 
the land of India should defray the coat of the education of the agricultural 
population, there is no reason why the real property of Bengal should aloue 
evf^e this burden. 

24. As to the quotations from the siieeches of Mr. Wilson and Sir B. 
Peacock, it is only necessary to say generally that there is nothing in them 
against the levy of a local ce^8 on the lan<l. always provided that tho cess be 
devoted to tlie agricultural population, that it be no more than is levied on land- 
holders in other parts of India, an<l that it be general on towns and villages. 
On tlw* contrary, in the very same speech to which allusion is made, iSlr. 
Wilson went on to say — 

“ I am aware that much discussion has taken place from time to time a«H to 
the light to tax the zemindars and other intermediate proprietors under 
thc» perpetual land settlement. Sir, the Government have given their 
mosi attentive consideiation to this claim of exemption, and 1 must say 
the more I ha\e looked into if, the more 1 am con^ineed that a more illu- 
sive claim could not be set up. ♦ • • * 

“ The only nobility which India now has, or is likely to have, must chiefly 
h<‘ these wealthy owners of permanently settled estates, the whole 
impro\ed value of which must go exclusively to them, while in all other 
parts of India the Government on the part of the public will sliare it. 
Well, but. Sir, are wc to base a future policj' upon the exemption from 
taxation of the ricliest and only privileged class in India? ’* 

2r>. The Lieutenant Governor further urges (in paraj>raphs 2Gand27 of liis let- 
ter) that JJengal already pays inon* taxes than any other province, and that on this 
account its inhabitants should be cxemiited from any special burden, and fur- 
ther that, if fresh taxation is necessary, it should b<* Imperial and not local. 
Tlie taxation of one province, however, cannot be compared with that ofanotlicT. 
The only eomparis^)n upon which any argument can possibly be founded must 
be the average incidence of taxation per lieud of the population, l^ooked at in 
this light, it is believed Bengal has no claim to exemption from a local tax 
which ia being levied in other provinces. 

26. The Lieutenant Governor protests (paragraphs 20 and 30) against the 
entire charge of primary education being thrown on the land. But thi** pro- 
test, as above shown, is directed against paragraph 1 2 of the Government of 
India's letter of October 1867> and will doubtless be withdrawn when the 
Lieutenant Governor is informed that the Government of India wishes that the 
land should provide for the requirements of the agricultuml ])opulation only, 
and considers that a similar but separate cess should be levied m urban dis- 
tricts. * 

27. It 


* JSofirartM from JR^ilatkm VIII. of 17^^ : — 

Section 72. — The BetU«>ineat is to be mado* far as possible, in one net sum, free from an^’' charficH of 
moshaini, zomiiidary, anilay, poolouody, cotcherry ebarges, or others of a similar nature ; it being intended 
that all chaiWB incidental to the receipt of the rente of the lands, and inclef^ndent f>f the allowancen of the 
ofiicers of Government and expenses attending the collection of the public rcirGiiue, shall bo defray id by 
the proprietors from the produce of tlieir lauds. 

Section 90.— The settlement is to be made, as far as possible, in one net sum. free from any elmraes of 
moshaira, zemlndaTy. amlah, poolbcndy, enteberry, ox oUier charges of a similiir nature ; it being inteiuled 
that all chaiges incidental to the receipt of the rents of the lands, independent of the allowances of the 
officers of Goveiauneiit and expenses attending ilte collection of the public revenue, shall be ^efraye^ by 
^ the iimprieton from the produce ot their lands. 

t xhis ie now defirayed by a cess of the exact nature of that which it is proposed to levv for roads, 
education, dso. * 

i Except in Bengal and Madras, cesses exist all over India, and the Madras Government has been moved 
4o raise one. 
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27. It is iiri^ed that the levy of a small local charge should turn the current 
of popular feeling against education altogether. In answer to this it can be 
shown that in pi ovinces where compulsory contributions have bemi raised for 
these purposes, such results as have been anticipated have not occurred. The 
voluntary contributions towards educotioual purposes made in the North 
Western Provinces and Oudh arc laiger in proportion 10 those in Bengal or 
Madras, where local taxation has not yet been in force for those objects. 

28. Wc admit that the Government of India, in May 1859, were (as stated 
in the Lieutenant (iovernor’s 31 si and 32nd paragraphs) of opinion that a cess 
could not be imposed in Bengal, but a reference to the records of that date has 
shown Ub that the true nature of the charge levied in the North Western Pro- 
vinces was not then fully understood In fact, when the Governor Gi'ueral 
expressed his opinion that a cess was impracticable in Bengal, he oidered in the 
same note an inquiry to be made in the Punjab and North Western Provinces 
as to wliat hod been done in those provinces. In any cose, although the Govern- 
ment of that day expreshcd an opinion adverse to the introduction of a cess 
into Bengal, sucli an opinion can hardly be considered binding on the present 
Government, which bees before it what funds rai»ed in this manner are effecting 
and are likely to effect in other prcvinceb. 

29. In paragraphs 33 to 35, the Lieutenant Governor defines what he means 
by mass education, and we accept the definition given in the latter portion of 
the 33rd paragraph, that is to say, that its object is to raise the intellectual st.itus 
of the masses, who will remain as before agiiculturists, labourers, or artizans, 
but with a f*iir knowledge of reading, writing, and elementary arithmetic. This 
is the object that Mr. Thomason hail in view when he established the cess in the 
North Western Provinces, and it seems to fulfil what is generally consideied to 
he the duty of Government in the matter of primary education, and exactly 
meet-i the requirements of the Educational Desjiatch of 1831. But vve do not 
admit that this object in Bengal alone should be left ** to work itself out by the 
gradual ]>rogress of time.” The argument now put forward is precisely what 
bir Frederick llalliday urged 10 year^> ago, ami the Government of that day 
refused to accept it. 

30. If it was thought defective then it is still more so now, when fundamental 
truths with logard to the iluties of Government in respect to the instruction of 
the people are far more generallv rccdgnistil than tiny wi re. Tt will, theretoi e, 
he i>ercei\ed bv your Grace that we dissent from the opinions expressed in 1839, 
which s( t*ni to have bten the 11 concurred in by the Governor General in ( ouin il, 

that a ee*is for rho encourage luent of education cannot be imposed in Bengal,” 
and we still more widily (li>'seul fioui the sentiments evpiessed in the Minute 
quoted in the foot note to the 33tli paragraph of the letter of the Government 
of Bengal. 

31. The tendency of many of those opinions is that education cither should 
not or cannot he extended, bciause such c-xteusion might have the effect of 
]>lac‘iiig u small chtarge 011 property, and might interfere with the present relations 
between capital and labour. 

32 We have already endeavoured to show that the first line of argument is 
fallacious. The latter is one which it is not necessary to lefute further than to 
say tliat it is opposed to all modem feelin*' and e-xperience. In dealing with 
these questions we should ai t on the broad principle that it is our duty to 
exteinl hv every legitimate means, to tdl over whuYu wc have influence, the oppor- 
tunitv of acquiring the elements of knowledge. Political or economical 
cxpcdii'iicy have long ceased to form an element in the consideration of this 
question Fee ling strongly that it is our duty to place withiu the easy reach of 
all our fi'llow subjects, as far as> our power goes, the opportunity of developing 
tlic intelligence which has betm giv'cii to man, wc think it sufficient to remark 
that the time has Lapjiily for ever passed away for such discussions. 

33. We fully admit the magnitude of the problem to be solved, and concur 
in the vjew that the jireseiit gencr<itiou may possibly pass away before the 
maises 4f the population of Bengal may, even under the most fortunate cir- 
cuinsiances, expeiionce from the efforts that we now make any complete or 
general l^esult. But we cannot admit that plans of enlightenment and intel- 
lectual improvement for the masses in this or any other country are utopian, oc 

that 
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that we have not at our diaposaljineana and resources sufficient at all events to 
begin the performance of what* in this respect we believe to be a national 

duty. 

34. The commencement of this great work can be only momentarily post- 
poned. ‘ The Imperial resources of the Empire are unable to provide the large 
sums necessary for such purposes as this. If we are to make roads, to educate 
the people of Bengal, and keep them healthy and clean, it can only be done by 
imposing on local resources such a burden as they can conveniently bear. We 
are, therefore, decidedly of opinion that it is the duty of the^ Government of 
India to insist on their gradual imposition ; and if we have refrained from taking 
immediate steps for this latter object, it mainly is because we wish, as we have 
already observed, to be informed in the first instance whether our conclusions 
are acce])ted by Her Majesty’s Government, it being of much importance that 
we should be fully assured of their support in any measures that we may take to 
give effect to our intentions. 

W'e have &c. 

(signed) Mayo. 

W. R. Mamfield. 

G. N. Taylor. 

II. M. Durand. 

J. Strackey. 

R. Temple. 

J. ]•'. Stephen. 


(Revenue. — No. 1768 a.) 

From H. L. Dnmpitjr, Esq., S(!crclary lo the Government of Bengal, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, liomc Department. 

Sir, Fort Wiliisira, 30 April 1869. 

I Ajr now directed to reply to the letters marginally noted, on the subject ol' the ex- 
tension of lower claaB vei*naciilar education in Bengal, and of tlic source from which the 

requisite funds for the pur|>ose should be obtained. 

« 

2. Tn the first of tliese letters t)io Governor General in Council has oxjircspeil his 
bcliei‘ that what is called the improved Patshala scheme in Bengal has worked success- 
fully, has promised it a fair trial, and stated that no interferenc.e with it is at present con- 
tcinjilatcd. The letter, however, goes on to point out that the Jmjierial Kcvenucs cannot 
be chiugud with the expenditure required fur the extension of this scliemc ; it is laid down 
that there is no part of India in which the Imperial Revenue can, with less fairness, he 
called upon to contribute to local objects’’ than Bengal, as there can be no doubt that ‘‘the 
share of the income of the proprietors of the soil which the permanent settlement 
originally gave to Government, is now far less than iii other provinces.” It. is accord- 
ingly declared to be the opinion of the Governor General in Council that “the iiiuiu 
burden of vernacular education in Brncal should fall not on the Imjierial Kevenues, but, 
as elsewhere, on the jiropriclors of the land.” A voluiitaiy cess, similar to that said to be 
levied in the Benares Division, is recommended, failing which “ his Excellency in 
Council is of opinion that legislation may justly be employed for the imposition of a 

g eneral local ccss of such amount as may be necessary. And it is suggested that, regard 
oing had to the circumstances of the country, a cess of at least 2 jjer cent, on the Imjierial 
Revenue might fairly be imposed.” 

Finally, the Lieutenant Governor is directed “ to reconsider the entire subject with 
reference to the above remarks, and to submit such a moditied scheme iov extending ver- 
nacular education as may, on further examination, seem to be practicable.” A letter from 
Mr. Long on the subject is also forwarded for an expression of opinion. 

3. The letter of the 25tl.; April is in continuation of that just referred to, and modifioa 
the opinions expressed iii it on some important points. The jirovision of funds from local 
sources for the construction and maintenance of roads and other works of public utility is 
pointed out as of parallel urgency with the question of meeting, in tlic same manner, the 
expenditure required for extending elementary education in Bengal. Bengal is decdarcd 
to present a “striking contiast” to other provinces in rcsjicct lo lower class education. 
The encouragement which has been given to the higher branches of education in Bengal 
is stated to have been sufficient, if indeed the Government has not done too much ; but 
it is added that the “ rejiroach that almost nothing has been done for tlio education of 
the people of Bengal,” should not be borne any longer ; at the same time, that “ it is 
altogether out of the question that the Government (meaning the Governmeyt of India) 
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can provide ihe funds. witibuout which the removal of that reproach ia impoaMble.” The 
lieutenant Governor k accoi^t^y informed “ that the Governor General in Council tliinka 
that it is now desirable to declare distlnctlj that this is a subject which, in future, the 
Government will not consent even to discuss. He will decline, in future, to listen to any 
proposition, the effect of which would be to throw upon the State the main burden of the 
cost of -edpeating the peo^e of BengaL” And after referring to the odncational cesses in 
Bombay, the North West Provinces, Oude, the Central Provinces, and the Punjab, it is 
again stated that '^not only can there be no reason why a similar tax should not be im> 
posed for similar purposes in Bengal, but, in the opinion of the Governor General in 
Council, there is no part of India in which the proprietors of the land can be so justly ex- 
pected to bear local burdens of this nature.” 

. 4. The letter then proceeds to sketch out the nature of the cess which should be levied. 
The former proposition of a per-centage on the Government demand is now admitted to 
be inexpedient, as “ it would, in the eyes of those who were not well acquainted with the 
true state of the case, have very much the appearance of an enhancement of the assessment 
imposed upon the land at the time of the permanent settlement ; ” and also unjust in its 
incidence, as “ it is well known that in Bengal the amount of the Government revenue has 
ceased to be any index whatever to the actual annual value of estates.” It is then pointed 
out that the rate to he levied should be calculated for the purpose of roads also ; for this 
purpose the proprietors of land in Bengal, it is said, pay nothing, “ although there is no 
part of India in which the means of the landholders arc so large, in which the construction of 
roads and other works of local improvement is more^ urgently needed, or in which such 
works have hitherto made so little progress.” Details of the proj)Oscd rate are left for 
the ettnsidcration of the local Government with this reservation, “there is only one 
remark on this port of the subject which the Governor General in Council thinks it 
necessary now to make. The reasons have been stated which appear to render it unde- 
sirable that the pro]>nsed tax should be imposed as a per-ceutage on the Government 
Land Revenue. Taking into consideration the gi‘eat urgency of the objects in view, and 
the wealth of the classes on whom the tax will fall, the Governor General in Council is of 
opinion that the amount levied ought not to be less than two per cent, on the net assets 
or gross rental of the land.” 

5. The letter No. 224, of the 27th April, forwaivis for information two Resolutions of 
the Financial Department, both dated lUst March, in the latter of which it is stated that 
“increase of the existing budget provision” for tlic education of the masses should be 
prohibited, and in the furiuer “ that cx{)cnditurc for this purpose, beyond the amount 
of the ))udget grant for 1868-09, will not be allowed hereafter unless, meanwhile, a s(rhemo 
be devised and carried into effect for ensuring that the main burden of the exjM'uditure 
for vernacular schools shall ‘ fall not on the Imperial revenues, but on the proprietors of 
the land.’ ” 

6. ITic questions raised in these letters have received the Lieutenant Governor's most 
careful and axious consideration. 

7. Oil receipt of the first letter, reports were called for from all the Commissioners of 
Divisions “ on the expediency and icasibility of raising an educational cess in Bengal, 
similar to that now jmid in those districts of the Nortli Westoni Provinces where the 
permanent settlement is in force." The Director of Public Instruction was also asked to 
report on Mr. Long’s projiosals, and on receipt of your further letter of the 25th April, 
th(' accompanying* letter was addressed to the British Indian Association, inviting their 
suggestions as to the best means of levying a cess ; and a copy was forwarded to the 
Landholders and Commercial Association, w'bo were also asked to favour the Lieutenant 
Guvei'iior with an expression of their views on t'be points mentioned in the 5th paragraph 
of (hat letter. An endeavour was likewise made to obtain from the Government of the 
North Westoni Provinces copies of tiie more essential correspondence connected with the 
levy of the voluntary cess in the pennancntly settled districts of the province, but it was 
uusuccessful, “ partly because a portion of it was lost in the mutinies, but chiefiy because 
It was, in great measure demi-official, and not placed upon record.” This is not, however, 
of much imfiortancc, os all iiersons consulted agree in reporting the impossibility of collect- 
ing a voluntary oess for education in Bengal, and the Lieutenant Governor considers tbia 
alternative to be so obvionsly impracticable that it will ijot be necessary to consider it any 
further. The following remarks made by Lord Stanley, in the Despatch of April 1859, 
when rejecting the system of reliance on local efforts supplemented by grants-m-aid, as 
nnsnited to the supply of veruacnlar education to the mosses of the population, are of even 
more weight at the present day than when they were written : 

“ But apart from the difficulty, and In many cases the impossibility, of obtaining the 
local BiipiH>rt required fbr the establishment of a school nnder the grant-in-aid system, it 
canaot be denied that the mere requisitions made for the purpose by &e officers of the 
Education Department may have a tendency not only to create a projudioe against ednea- 
tion, but alw to render the Goveniment itself unpopular. And l^ides the unpopularity 
likely to arise firom ihv demands on the poorer members of the communi^. made in the 
way 'either of pexyuasion, or of authority, there can be no doubt that the dignity of the 
Gov Aninebt k eompromised by its officers appearing in the light of importunate, 
often uusueoesiffal, ajqilicants for pecuniary contributions for oqeots which the Govern- 
ment is confessedly very anxious to promote.” 

. 8. A'laxgely 
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8. A largely attended meeting of Ab Dritiah Izidian Association was held on the 2nd 
September last* to the printed report of which the committee have referred the Lieu- 
tenant Oovomor for a detailed expression of the views^ of the Association. It was 
resolved at that meeting to petition me Governor General in Council, praying for a re- 
consideration of the subject. The- Lieutenant Governor docs not therefore tlilnk it 
necesssny to enclose a copy of the report of the meeting, but the report of the Landowners 
and Commercial Association is forwarded as an enclosure to this letter, as also ore the 
reports of the Commissioneis of the Conch Behar, Bhaugulpore, Burdwan and Presidency 
Divisions, the latter contuning a very interesting letter from Baboo Bajendrolall Mittra, 
and that of the Commissioner of Bhaugulpore a valuable enclosure from tbc principal 
Sudder Ameen of that district. 

9. The orders of the Government of India require, the Lieutenant Governor to restrict 
his reply exclusively to the details of the proposed cess, but the Information which has 
been obtained on the subject leads his Honor to . the conviction that, in any case, a con- 
siderable modification in the nature of the cess to bo levied is absolutely necessary, and 
that the Governor General in Council is in some respects under a misapprefaensioii ui 
regard to the position of the zemindars of the Lower Provinces. His Honor accordingly 
requests permission to deal with the entire question wliich has been raised, and to report 
Upon it fully in idl its aspects. 

10. It is imjiortant in the first place to understand clearly the exact extent of the class 
which the Government of India meant to include in the terms “ proprietors of the land,” 
** proprietors of the soil,” ** landholders,” from whom it is directed that the proposed tax 
should be levied. A careful perusal of the ** licsolutiuns of tlic Financial Department,” 
ancL uf the letters Nos. 237 and 244 of the Horae Department, seems to place it beyond 
doubt that by this description it was intended to indicate the zemindars and otliers who 
are under direct engagement with Government for the payment of the Land Be venue. 
In the first, letter a cess proportioned to the Land Bovenue had been proposed, and ap- 
parently this was to be paid by the persons who were rcsj)onaiVde for the payment of that 
revenue. In the subsequent letter, though this method of rating the cess is abandr.ned, 
it docs n<»t appear that the Govei'nor General in Council altered his opinion as tf> the 
persons who should be called upon to pay it; the Ijiuutenant Governor therefore infers 
that the design of the Supreme Government was to impose a tax at the rate of 2 per cent, 
on the net assets, or gross rental received by the zemindars and talookdars undi>r direct 
eugageuicnt with Government. In that case the rate would obviously be paid from the 
Imperial revenues as resiards Assam, in which province tlie State is the zemindar, and 
is ai the present moment materially increasing its demanrls. It would also be more or 
loss inappU<‘able to Orissa, where the permanent settlement has not been introduced. The 
Governor General in Council would probably not wish to impose a special cess in that 
province during the currency of tlic existing settlement, and os the basis f*f that settle- 
ment is that nearly two^thirds of the estimated proceeds belong to Government, the asscss- 
im iit hero is evidently, so far as this basis is correct, higher than tliat of otiicr provinces, 
inolu.-sive of the ocsscs for specific purposes. 

1 1. Kven as regards Bengal Proper, the Licuteuant Governor feels bound to draw 
attention to certain misconceptions under which, as it seems to him, the Governor General 
in Council is labouring in resj)eot to the projirietors of the soil. It appears that the full 
measure of the disud vantages (if sudi they are to be considered) under which the Govern- 
ment placed itself by creating a permanent settlement, has uoi been comjdctcly realised. 
In paragraph 11 of your letter of tlio 2HtU October 1867 , an argument for calling on the 
proprietors of the land to defray the expenses of education is based on tbe fact that, 
owing to increased area of cultivatiou and increased prices, the gross assets of tlio pro- 
prietors have probably increased four or five fold, if not more. This argument, however, 
can only hold good as far as it can be shown — 

(1.) That the increased profits from tlic extended area of cultivation and enhanced 
prices of produce ultimately reach the class on whom it is proposed to impose tin; tax, 
>. e., tlie zemindars and others who arc under direct engagements with tlie Govern- 
ment fur the payment of revenue ; and — 

(2.) Tliat the {icrsons who are now in receipt of such increased profits have 
derived tliem by inheritance from those with whom the Government originally made 
the settlement, and ore not ezyoying them merely as the proceeds of an investment of 
capital. 

12. It will be found on examination that, generally speaking, the existing state of things 
fulfils neither of these conditions. 

13 . The increased profits from extemded area of cultivation and enhanced prices of 
produce do not reach the zemindars and others who are under direct revenue engagemonts 
with tbe Government ; for in a laigo number of cases in Lower Bengal the zemimtar has 
long ago made arrangements which reduce him to the position of an annuitant on the 
estate. He has created perpetual tenures at fixed rents, which effectually deprive him of 
all further participation in any increase of profits from the estate. Nor docs the Alienation 
of profits end here. The holder of the tenure of the first degree has generally in the same 
way created subordinate tenures of the second degree; and the bolder of thetent^Ere of the 
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Beeond degree has created tenures of the third degree. The effect of every such trans- 
action is to secure in |>erpetuity to the lessor of each degree a certain profit, after deducting 
the rent which he has bound himself to pay in perpetuity for his tenure ; and, while 
freeing him from all risks and uncertainties, to debar him from aU participation in future 
increase of profits. 

14. Ueficc, instead of reaching the zemindar, the increase of profits which has accrued 
since the permanent settlement was made between the State and the zemindar is now 
often found to be divided among numerous classes of sub-tenants, who are known us 
Futneedars, Durpntneedars, Seputneedars, Talookdars, Ousut Talookdars, Nim Ousut 
Talookdars, Hawaladars, Durhawalodars, Oanteedars, Mokurrurreedars, and by many 
other names, until the cultivating tenant is reached who has some beneficial interest in 
his holding. 

And where such a t^hain of tenures exists, the proportion of the present profits which 
each tenant enjoys will depend on the period at which his tenure was created (assuming the 
yierease of profits from the estate to have been gradual and regular), for the zemindar who 
gave his estate in Piitnec five years ago, when it was yielding a rental of 2,000 rupees, will 
certainly have reserved to himself a higher amount of rent in pcrjietnity than he would 
have reserved if ho had created the Putnec 40 yeara ago, when the estate was yielding 
a rental of 1,000 rupees only. 

16. To pass to the second point; not only are the increased profits generally thus 
divided, but whatever portion of tho inorciisc which has accrued since the settlement, does 
under existing arrangements still reach the zemindar, it is not, generally speaking, now 
eiijoycil by persona who are the representatives by inheritance of those with whom the 
contract of settlement was originally made by the State. Since the settlement, rsttites 
have to a very great extent changed hands by sale, and the purchaser has paid tho full 
market value of the estate calculated on its profits and pros|>ect8 at time of the purchase. 
However much these may have increased since tho date of the settlement, neither the 
I'ccent purchaser nor his aitcestors have reaped the benefit. 

Such a purchaser receives no more than the annual return for the capital which he has 
invested in the land ; and yet it is on this very ]mrchuscr that it is now proposed to iin]>osc 
a tax on the specific ground that he enjoys an undue }>roportion of tlic profits from (lie 
land, its compared witli that which the State derives. It is cletir that wnatever may he 
the proportion winch he does enjoy, he has |>aid ftir it once for all at its full value with 
capital ocuuired from other sources ; and though sneh payment was not made to the State, 
the transaction was of a class which has been fully recognised and tacitly »ipi»rovoil hy the 
Government of the country, lii the policy which the XI<»vernincnt has hitherto ftdlowed, 
there has been nothing from which the most cautionf' investor could have derived an 
indication that the value of this particular kind of investment was li.ablc to be suddenly 
depreciated, with special reference tc» the conditions of a contract whi<*h was finally 
executed between the State and the z^undar more than 70 years ago, to which neither 
,the purchaser nor liis ancestors wcj^Pnilcs, and from which he has never derived any 
benefit.. 

16. It will presently hc8e|||pifiat in treating of a country in which such expectations 
tliat. the. State will not asjSp^iate a larger proportion of the rents, arc founded merely on 
its abstinence hitherto f^^n the exercise <if tliat original right, even a writer with, such 
pronounced views as Mr. J. S. Mill could only propose tliat “the future increment of rent 
should bo liable to special taxation,” ** the present market value of tlicir land being 
secured t.»» them ” (the landholders). The proposal of tlio Government of India goes 
beyond this. It would suddenly, and without warning, tax the increment which has already 
aecriiod, and tlint in a country in which immunity from such special taxation of rents for 
general jiurposcs is guaranteed by specific contract. 

17. All those considerations apply to the ]irc8cnt holders of the subordinate tenures as 
well a.s to the zemindars. The recent purcluiscr of a I*utiicc tenure which was created 
long ago, and may therefore pay hut a small rent, has paid for it a price calculated on the 
full value of the present and prospective profits. 

18. While, on the one hand, then, there is little or no identity between the persons 
who have benefited by the increased value of land and those whom it is now proposed to 
tax, the Lieutenant Governor, on the other hand, believes that the impression of the 
wealthinoss of the latter which is more tJian once referred to in the letters under acknow- 
ledgment, is very erroneous. There are uo doubt in Bengal a few, but a very few, really 
wealthy landholders ; premerty in land is so split up that ^is Honor is confident that the 
bulk of the pro]>rietors oi the soil are far from wealthy, and that such wealth as many of 
them possess is not mainly derived from their zemindarees. Several officers, in reporting 
to Q-oVernincnt on this question, have expressed doubts as to the wcalthiness of tlic class 
of landed proprietors as a whole. The Commissioner of the Presidency Division, Mr. 
Chapiuau, speaks confidently to this effect in his 9th paragraph, and the figures given in 
paragraph 21 of enclosure by Baboo liajeudrolml Mittra seem to place it beyond 
question fiiat but a very small fraction of the entire number of zemindars in Bengal can 
he rich. ‘ Out of 206,676 zemindaries in 1862—3, 190,976 paid less than 260 rupees per 
annum to Oovemment, and, considering the very large number of under tenures which 
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have* been created, it is evident that but a very small portion of the talookdars under 
direct engagement with Government can be in receipt of large incomes fiom land.* 

* 19. The inference which the Lieutenant Governor draws from these considerations is 
tliat a cess on the proprietors of land, that is the zemin^rs only, which he understands 
to have been the proposal of ^e Government of India, is out of the question in Bengal, 
and cannot be defended. This class has long smee shared tiie benefits of the* permanent 
settlement witli numerous other under tenants intermediate between themselves and the 


ryots, and whatever burden can be fairly thrown Ufton the profits of land should therefore 
be divided ratcably among all those classes who participate in these profits. In this view 
the Lieutenant Governor, in addressing tlie British Indian Association, invited them to 
consider the manner in which a local tax^ for education, if levied, might he spread over all 
classes possessing a beneficial interest in the soil. At the same time this evidently 
increases very materially the difficulties of tlie problem, and also seems to destroy all 
parallel between Bengal and any other province in which the cess has been hitherto 
levied. 


20. This, however, mtlicr concerns the practical difficulties of the case. A still more 
serious difficulty of principle exists, and tis the question is of the highest importance aod 
deserves the fullest consideration, the Lieutenant Governor would beg permission to 
discuss it carefully. It is a very common misconcci)tion, and one which miglit seem to 
derive support from many expressions in the letters of the Government of India under 
acknowledgment, ( 1 ) that llie Government revenue derived from land is a true form of 
taxation, and (2) as a corollary to that <»pinion, that Bengal is more lightly taxed than 
otlier portions of the empire, 'flic extent to whicli these views ai-e, in the Lieutenant 
Governor’s opinion, erroneous can be very clearly gathered from the writings of Mr. Mill. 
F'()r convenience of reference, I am directed to subjoin tbc following extracts from 
Chapter II., Book V., of liia Principles of Political Economy.” 

“ Jielore having the subject of equality of taxation, 3 must remark that there are coses 
in which cxcepti<ms may be made to it coii.-=iHfeutly with that €>qual justice which is the 
gTouTjdw<‘rk of the rule. Suppose that tliere is a kind of income which constantly tends to 
increase without any exci*tiou or sacrifice on the pai't of the owners, those owners consti- 
tuting a edass in the ctunrounity whom the natural coui’se <»f things progressively enriches, 
consistently with complete passiveness on their own part; in such a <utse it would be no 
violation of the principles on which private property is grounded if the State should appro- 
priate this ivtrreasc of wealth or pait of it as it arises. This tpould not properly be tukiny 
am/ihtvy from anyltody ; it would merely be applying an acticssion of wealth, created by 
cirininistatHHis, to the benefit of society, instead of allowing it to become an unearned 
appendage fo the riches of a particular class. 

“ AV«r. this is actttally the case teith rent. The ordiwny jtroyress oj a society which 
htcrcascs in wealth is at all limes tendiny to auymcnt the incomes cf landlords ^ to yive them 
Ifoth a yreatc, amount and a yreater propot lion of the wealth of the ctymmunify, independently 
of any trouble or outlai ^tevrred by themselves. I bey^ grow richer as it wi;re in tliuir sleej), 
without w<»rkiug, risklj | j or economising. AVliat claim have they, on the general prin- 
ci]>ie of social justice, \^ this accession of riches? In what w'ould they have been wronged 
if society had, from the hc^gimiing, secured the right of taxing the spiiiitancous increase of 
rent to the highest amount required by financial exigencies ;>•*** But tlioiigli 
tliere could he no question as to the justice of taxing the increase of rent, if society had 
avowedly resei’ve.d the right, has not society waived that right by not exercising it ? In 
I^nglatui, for example, have not all w’ho bought land for tlie last century or more given 
value not only for tlie existing income, hut for the prospects of increase, under an implied 
assurance of being only taxed in the same proi>ortiou w'ith other incomes ? This objection, 
in Hf» fiu' as valid, has a different deyree of ruUdity in different covtitriesy dependiny on the 
deyrec of desuetude into which society has allowed a riyht to fall which, as no one can doubt, 
it once fully possessed. In most countries of Europe the right to take by taxation, as 
exigency wight require, an in<leB.nitc portion of the rent of land, has never been allowed 
to slumber. In several parts of the continent the land tax forms a 1ai‘ge proportion of 
tlic ]iublic revenues, and has always been confessedly liable to be raised nr low'crcd with- 
out reforenee to other taxes. In these countries no one can pretend to have become the 
owner of the land on tlie faith of never being called upon to pay an increased land tax. In 
England the land tax bus not varied since the early part of the last century. The last Act of 
tlie Legislature in relation to its amount was to diminish it, and though the subsequent 
increase in the rental of the country has been immense, not only fi*oui agriculture but 
from the growth ef towns and increase of buildings, the ascendancy of landholders in the 
Legislature has prevented any tax from being imposed, as it so justly might, upon the 

very 


* Tbe Lieutenant Governor read the other day, in a letter from a Commiwioner of Revenue, tlie follow- 
ing itawage ; — 

**Tbe net la the zemindan are veiy poor at the beat <tf timea, and having but little to expect thia year 
from their ryota have been obliged to make uaa of their credit to borrow money at heavy interest.” 

If it would not be accurate to point to thia aa a picture of tlie condition of the bulk of tbe landholders in 
the Lower Provinces, it is certainly frx lens warrantable, in selecting them aa special .objects of taxation, 
to talk of** the weidth of the claaaea" whom it is thns proposed to tax. {See Mr.Secreta^ Bayley’a letter. 
No. 237, dated 26th Ajitil 1868, paragraph 14.) 
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-very large portion of this increase which was unearned and as it were accidental. For 
the expectations thus raised it appears to me that an amply st^cient allowance is made, 
if the whole increase of income which has accrued during this long period, from a mete 
natural law without exertion or sacrifice, is held sacred from any peculiar taxation. 
From the present date, or any subsequent time at which the Legislature may think fit 
to assert the principle, I see no objection to declaring that the fiUure increment of rent 
should be liahle to special taxation, in doing which all injustice to the landlords would be 
obviated ^ the present market price of their land were secured to them, since that includes 
the present value of all future expectations. With reference to such a tax, perhaps a 
safer criterion than either a rise of rents or a rise of the xtrice of corn would be a general 
rise in the price of land. It would be easy to keep the tax within the amount which 
would reduce the market value of land below the original valuation ; and up to that 
]>oint, whatever the amount of the tax might be, no injustice would be done to the 
proprietors. 

** But whatever may be thought of the legitimacy of making the State a sharer in all 
future increase of rent from natural causes, the existing land tax (which in this country 
Unfortunately is very small) ought not to he regarded os a tax, but as a rent charged in 
favour of the public ; a portion of the rent reserved from the beginning hg the JState, which 
has never belonged to or formed part of the income of the landlords, ana sltould not therefore 
he cowited to them as part of their taxation, su as to exempt them from their fair share of every 
other tax. As well might the tithe be regarded as a tax on the landlords ; as well in 
Bengal — where the State, though entitled to the whole rent of tlie laud, gave away one- 
tcnlh of it to individuals, retaining the other niue-tenths — ^might tliosc other nine-tenths 
be considered as an unequal or unjust tax on the grantees of the tenth. « * * But 

wherever and in so far as income derived from , laud is jiresuriptivcly subject to a ileduc- 
tioiL for juiblic x^uiq^ses beyond the i*ate of taxation levied on other incomes, the surplus 
is nut properly taxation, but a sluire in the property of the soil, reserved by the State. In 
this citiintry (and this is still more true of India) there are no peculiar taxes on other 
classes, cort*C6porKling to or intemded to countervail the land tax. T'ke whole of it there- 
fore is not taxation, but a rentcharye, and is as if the State had retained not a portion of the 
rent but a portion of the land. It is no more a burthen on. the landlord than the share of one 
Joint tenant is a burthen on the other. The landlords are entitled to no compensation Jor it, 
nor have they any claim to its being allowed as part oj' thdr taxes. Its continuance , on the 
existing footing, is no infringement nj' the principle of equal taxathm.” 

21. The right which Mr. Mill here shows belong to the State to apx»ropriate, without 

injustice to anyone, that portion of the increase in the value of the rent of land which is 
over and above the increase in the value of nioiiey, and the increase due to the cs^peudi- 
ture of labour and capital, is indefinitely strengtbeued in all tliose ‘>f India where, 

there being no permanent settlement, tlie State is the actual owner of the land. In such 
cases it is evident that an increase in the laud revenue, or a cess added to the laud revenue, 
is not ])ropcrly a tax of any kind whatsoever ; provided the amount thus adiicd is uot 
greater than the increase in tlic rent of the land accruing without luiy exertion or 
sacrifice on the part of the zemindars. Mr. Mill here assumes, and has elsewhere shown 
^Cha])tcr 111., Book IV.) that in a society which is in a state t»f progress, natural causes 
tend ti> augment the value of the rent of land ti> the im>prietor8 ; and it cannot be <|ucb- 
tioiicil that, x^ractically, this has been taking x>lace over India generally, both in Bengal 
and elsewhere. It tuny be admitted, that even in other parts «>f India prescrij>ti<ju Has 
given a kind of right to other persons besides Government to derive an income from the 
rent of land, but it is quite certain that generally, out of Bengal, tlie State has never 
waived the right of retaining to itself such portion as it n.ay think proper of the increase 
of rent ; iJii the cjintrary, it has avowedly reserved and exercised this right, and therefore 
tlie coiulilious of ihc very strongest case of the justice of increasing the Government 
demand, insisted on by Mr. Mill, arc coinxdetely fulfilled. 

22. And, as was to be expected, Ibc time chosen for rcar^usting the prox>ortion of rents 
to be retained by the State with advertence to its increasing duties connected with educa- 
tion has generally been that at which a contract of settlement was to be made or renewed 
between the State and tlic zemindars. In ihc Punjab an order was issued that where 
the settlement had not been comx»Ietcd, 1 per cent, on the revenue should be levied for 
tlie maintenance of village schools, and that in other Of^s district olficers should endeavour 
to induce the peoi>lc volununrily to subscribe to the ce^, the conclusion of the settlement 
contract being apx>areutly looked upon as conclusive against the levy of this special oom- 
pnlsory cess from the settloinenl licnder. ** The Oude educational cess was levied, fur the 
first time, at the commencement of the regular settlement which is now in progress.” In 
the Central Provinces, owing to the incomplete state of the settlement operations, no cess 
was levied until ilic year 1862-63.” In these provinces the Government of India was 
of opinion, that as the Government demand has been reduced from an average of two- 
thirds of the rental to one-half, and that other cesses had been reduced which, in the 
aggregate, used to mount up to 8 and 10 per cent., the enhanced rate (2 per cent. ) would 
not press at all heavily on tne landowners.’* The ^orth Western Provinces had enjoyed 
the exceptional advantage of having half the cess defrayed ^ by the State. In the new 
settlemeflits which are now in progress, however, the cess is being consolidated in the 
share of the net assets of the land taken by the State, so that henceforth, to quote the 
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order of the Local Government^ the whole of the local ceseee will, in future, be defrayed 
not by the landowner, but out of Ae ehare of the rent which hoe always been the admitted 
n^iffht of the State, and therefore no claim to any control of management of the funds, on the 
part of the zemindars, could for a moment be sustained^^* 

2X The Lieutenant Governor euhmits, therefore, that the light thrown upon the, actual 
facte of the case by the principles so clearly analysed bv Mr. Mill shows, beyond question, 
that what has been done throughout the greater part of India has been simply this : The 
value of the rent of land has, owing to the operation of natural causes, risen very greatly ; 
even were the State not a proprietor of the soil, it m^ht, without any injustice and with- 
out taxation of any kind, in the proper sense of the word, have appropriated all that (the 
greater) portion of the increase which has not been due to the expenditure of labour or 
capital or the rise in the purchasing power of money. A fortiori, being supreme pro- 
prietor of the soil, it could still more equitably have appropriated these profits. As a 
matter of fact, however, it has not done so ; it has hitherto allowed the subordinate land- 
lords to share the fruits of the increase in the value of land which the progrosaive state 
of society has brought about, and even to do more than share it by reducing the propar^ 
tionatc amount of the Government demand. Latterly, however, in the case of these 
cesses, it has curtailed somewhat its generosity ; the value of land has continued to In- 
crease, but the State, by imposing cesses, bearing a smaller or greater proportion to the 
share of rent taken by it, has appropriated a larger part, but still only a part of the later 
increases of which it might, on sound principles, have taken nearly the whole. The land- 
lords have, it may safely be assumed, never been absolute losers by new settlements at 
which cesses have been imposed, that is, they have not found their profits less tlian they 
were at the previous settlements ; they have only derived a somewhat less advantage tlian 
they would have done if no cess had been imposed. 

24. That the instincts of the people of this country recognise this radical distinction 
hclwcc'it the reservation to iteeU by the State of such a share of the rents as it recfuires, 
and the imposition of a tax, dial is, the taking from individuals for State purposes a 
certain portion of what, is undoubtedly their property, appears to the Lieutenant Governor 
to be clear Jrom tlie willingness with which they have acquiesced in arrangements of the 
first kind at the settlements, as contrasted with the dissatisfaction which is evinced at 
taxation generally, and especially at the tax which it has now been projiosed to impose on 
the landholders of Lower Bengal. The so-called ccsaiii most other provinces having been 
shown to be merely the reservation of a portion of the increased profits from laml which 
belongs to no private persona, it is no less certain that the impost which it is proposed to 
levy on L(»wer Bengal would be a tax, that is the withdrawal bv the IState of a portion of 
property wliich has undoubtedly liecomc vested in individuals. There can bo no doubt that 
ill du‘ disti'icts in which the jicnnanent settlement is in force, the increase in the profits 
from land, due to national progress, has been at least as great as elsewhere, but there is 
the very important difference which arises from the deliberate action of the State in regard 
to these increased profits. As Mr. Mill says, the objection that the State has waived its 
right to an increased amount from the rent has a different degree of validity in different 
countries, and it is hard Uf see where it could have a greater degree of validity than in 
Bengal. The Governor General in Council may fully rely on the Lieutenant Governor 
to give no encouragement to any notions that the permanent settlement entitles the 
zemindar to eviule his just share in the taxation of the <».i>nntry ; hut, on the other liund, 
his Honor is confident that tlic Crovcrnmciit of India will never deliberately contemplate 
any step which, in the judgment of disinterested and well-informed cconomiste, would 
amount to a real breach of faith with the zeinindars. Now, it seems to the Lieutenant 
Governor that, in the present, instance. Government is placed in the following dilemma : 
if the cess is to be regarded as analogous to the cesses which have been levied for similar 
purjioses in other parts of the em[rtre, that is as a reduction of the share of rents which is 
left to the zemindars, it will be a most distinct breach of the ficrmanent settlement: but if, 
on the other hand, it is to he regarded as new taxation, then it must he judged by the 
general principles of the equality oi* taxation, and so judged, it will be clear that Bengal 
IS ('.ailed upon to submit to sjiecial taxation on what has been formally assigned to indi- 
viduals os their property, a taxation on property which the so-caliccl cesses elscvvliere 
are not. The Lieutenant Governor has no (louht tliut liie true prineijile by which the 
permanent settlement should he interpreted is that quoted in the Ifith paragraph of 
Mr. Money’s letter from Mr. Wilson’s speech of 1860 : ** I hold him (the Bengal 

zemindar) to be exempt from any special charge upon his land, bill to ho liable to any 
general tax that applies to all others.” Sir Barnes Peacock, on the same occasion, uj>- 
neld the same view. In a Minute, written some years before, with reference to a proposal 
for a special tax on the zemindars, he bad objected to the projiosal in the following terms : 

It is clear that, according to the engagement entered into at the time of the permanent 

settlement, the jumma then fixed cannot be altered.” 

« # * • # * 

The same principle which prevents an augmentation of the assessment, equally pre- 
cludes taxation of the owners in respect of the rent or produce of their estates.” 

Keferring to this Minute in the debate of 1860, he said — 

** That ♦ * * • an exceptional measure, while the income taiK is a 

general tax affecting the whole country. The gnestion then was as to taxing the zemindars 
alone, and I certaimy think that in so doing the Government would be violating the jyromise 
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made at the time the permanent settlement ♦ # # * ** but, having; looked 

into the case carefulljj I think the landholders under the permanent settlement are justly 
liable to the income tax.^* The arguments of Mr. Mill (the more valuable as they exactly 
meet the case in point, while at the same time they were writtra without any possible 
refereticc to it) seem to the Lieutenant Governor to place the rationale of this exemption 
of the ISengsil zemindar frovn any special cliarge u]>on his land in the clearest light. The 
permanent settlement exactly jdaces the Government of this country, by express stipula- 
tion. in the vex'y position in which the (xovemment of Lngland has placed itself, according 
to Mr. MUl, by mere desuetude in the exercise of a right, owing to the land tax not having 
varied since the beginning of the last centuj*y. It is probable that the Indian Govern- 
ment of the day did not fully realise tlic extent of the sacrifice it was making; the fact 
tliat, in a progressive state, the iiicreii.se in the value of land, from circumstances inde- 
pendent of the landowner, would be far greater than that due to the expenditure of his 
care and capital upon it, probably escaped the attention which it ivould now attract ; but, 
be that as it may, it cannot be questioned that the vei\y thing that the State gave away 
wa^the right, which Mr. Mill has shown to be otherwise inherent in it, of apjiropriating 
what may be termed the eponlaneoas increase in the value of land ; while, on the other 
hand, the State as clearly did not give away the right to tax the profits of land equally 
with profits and income from other sources. 

25. The authority, therefore, of Mr. JMill, and, still more than his authority, the argu- 
ments on wliich lie bases his ojnnions, si'^ern to the Lieutenant Governor to show, first, tluit 
the educational and road cesses in other parts of India have partaken in no way of the 
natunj of taxation proper, and that the persons who pay those eesscs arc entitled t-o no 
compensation for tiicm, nor have tlicy any claim to those cesses being allowed fur, as part 
of their taxes ; second, that any ccss wliich may be levied in Bengal cannot be inqiosed 
on the same principle, but must be treated as tax.ition proper, and fixed in acc'>rdaiu:c 
with the equitable principle of equality of taxation. And this leads directly to the very 
important rpiestion, whether Bengal can, as matters now stand, justly be called upon to 
submit to increased taxation, as eoniparod with other portions of the empire. The report 
of the proceedings at the meeting of the British Indian Association, already referred to, 
will show that next to the argninenl drawn from the jicrmanent scsttlemcnt, the argument 
that Bengal has been anil is unjustly treated in matters of Imperial finance was the one 
most frequently relied upon.* The Lieutenant Governor is aware that the question is 
one of some intricacy, but in justice to the people committed to his trust, he is bound to 
say something on the value of tliis widespread opinion, and it semns to his Honor that, 
with the question cleared as it is by the distinction between land revenue and taxation, 
it is not. difficult to show that Bengal has strong reason to ask for consideration at the 
hands of the linjjcrial Government. 

2fi. Tlie land revenue, wliich is so commonly thrown in the tc*eth of Bengal, has been 
shown to ho no tax at all, to be taking nothing from anybody, and to be merely a refusal by 
the State to jiart with a portion of its property in favour of those who have no right to it. 
On the other hjind, the income of Bengal+from the opium of the Behar Agency may perhaps 
be regarded as oxceiitional, though it is in fact simply a variable export duty levied on an 
article prndur.ed and manufactvrcd within the. Proxdnvex it is diffiiuilt also to say what share 
of the Customs dues collected in Calcutta and Bombay arc really paid by tliose Presi- 
dencies or by the inhabitants of other provinces. But the Lieutenant Governor will 
waive all these, and only taking the receipts of taxation proper, viz., Ahkarce, assessed 
taxes, salt, and stamps, will cunifiarc these receipts of the several Govermnents with the 
grants for local administrative purjioscs. A volume of statistics of the finance of India 

for 

* It must not be supposeil that tliis iipinion is now put forward by the ilritiBli India Association 
merely to serve tlie occnftiovi. 'f bey havo hitjh authority for the position they assert. At the end of 
l«Cl,Vir J. I\ Giant thus expressed liiinself, as Lieutenant Governor of 13eiigal,'in a letter written to the 
Association : — 

** The Jiieutenant Ciovernor is sure that the Association is fully alive to the crying wants of these pro- 
vinces in Toa<t6, bridges, canals, waterworks, public buildings, and public w'orka of every description ; and 
he thinks it probable tbislitliey have n general knowledge lliat there is no part of India which is nearly so 
buckwarti in these respects as are the iicngul Provinces ; whilst there is no other part of India which 
responds to any outlay upon public ^orks, great or small, so promptly, so surely, and so effectively as 
these I'rovinccs do, by I'easoii of their great natural resources. But perhaps it is not always borne in mind 
that the provincial expenditure upon public works, petty di.strict wa ks excepted, is limited by the supremo 
authority, and that the allotiuent made to Jlcngid by that authority froni the gejieral revenues has always 
been sy&huiiuticullyless in an excessive degive (probably it would be safe to sa^ by at least two-thirds) than 
what an uUotuient w'ould amount to, should that be framed on the principle of a*^share proportionate cither 
to the rr\ctiue or to the population or io the geographical extent of the Bengal Provinces, or to all these 
together, us ruinpared with the other provinces of India. The rcisult of tliis system, continued for a long 
scries oi’ years, Juin been such, in a comparative view, as those only who have seen many different parts of 
India, or whost^ duties have iniidc them cognixant what lias been done from Imperial funds for all parts 
of the einpi^Cf sove^ully, arc thoroughly aware of. At this moment there is only one really good road of 
any considerable extent coiiqiJete in all Bengal, liefaar, Orissa, Ghota Nagpore, Assam, and Cachar, namely 
the Grand Trunk Hoad ; nnd it is not too much to say that this single work would not have existed if it 
hod not by geographical necessity, an inseparable pai*t of the line through the North West Provinces.” 

Now though it is true that Bengal has been since treated with a little more justice than it had been up 
to the time at w*hioii Sir John Grant wrote, yet it will still appear that the as^nments to the Bengal 
Government ibr Civil Public Works have continued to be very mu<m below the assignments made to other 
Governments, having regard to the. re venues and the geographical extent of the Bengal Provinces compared 
with other provinces. 

t The net i^'venue realised from Behar o 2 )iuiu may be stated at from two to two and a-half millions. 
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*for the'period from May 1861 to Much 1867 has lately been compiled in the Financial 
Department of the Government of India, whidb enables the Lieutenant Governor to insti-. 
tute the ooroporison for those six years. Though some of the mit, which puya duty in 
Bei^al, is consumed in Oudh or the Nor1h<.Westerh Provinces, it is reasonable to assume 
that at least three-fourths of it is consumed in the Lower Provinces ; this portion, tliere- 
fore, of the net profits is credited to Bengal, and the remaining on^fourth added to the 
receipts in the North-Western Provinces, the total thus obtained bcin;; rateable divided 
between the North-Western Provinces and Oude, according to popiiLation. This method 
will, it is believed, secure approximate accuracy. As regards the administrative cost of 
each province, the heads of Administration and Public Departments, Law and Justice, 
Police, Education, and Public Works are of course taken : the charges for collecting 
taxes are deducted fW>m the proceeds of those taxes, and only net results shown. Simi-' 
larly the receipts fur Law and Justice, Ac., are deducted from the charges and only net 
charges sliown. The charges under the head of land revenue, arc almost entirely made 
up of collectors and their establiahments, and as these officers carry on an important part 
of the work of administratiom it is hardly fair to omit them. But as their inclusion 
mokes the comparison much more favourable to Bengal, an additional column is riven 
showing the cost of administration exclusive of charges against land revenue and also of 
allowances to district and village officers, which latter forms so heavy an item against 
Bombay. Allowances, rcfnnds, and drawbacks should properly bo deducted from the 
receipts under each head, but out (if Bengal details arc not given, and it is impossible to 
say what amount should be allowed for Customs. No practical inatuturacy arises from 
their omission. Marino is omitted for the same reason as Customs, and Ecclesiastical 
charges arc not included. The officers of tlie medical services, hou ever, take so important 
a part in administration that this head has been introduced. Milititry public works have 
been deducted from the public works total. 

The result is shown in the accompanving Table : — 


Net Beckivts from Taxation from Ist May 1861 to -list March 1867. 
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• TUrtie-fourths of 14,207,J)ri4 /. 

t Being 78 ])cr coiit. of 2,a>10,D9n/.,viz.. urt ]iroccc<l« in Nortli-Wcsturn Provinc«», 3,511 »901 1., Ueinff oni*-lcmrth of npt vroceeds in Bengfal^ 
the populntiou of North-Westeni Provinco.8 nnd Oaclo, being in the proporlions of 78 to 22. The charges in Oudo e.xceed the receipts. 
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0,320,286 

5,510,710 

Madras ... 

2,361,814 

139,259 

753,019 

1,954,146 

2,080,330 

306,631 

273,963 

196,408 

4,340,004 

12,407,062 

0,997,480 

Bombay . . • 

t 

1.036,776 

2,150,213 

801,524 

1,676,480 

3,077,881 

402,053 

313,387 

110,348 

4|484,169 

14,076,787 

10,06V99 
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In these figures are inoluded the incorme and expenditure of Assam and other portions 
of the Lower Provinces^ to which the permanent settlement kae^ not been extended ; and 
it cannot be doubted that, if the- balance could be struck for the pemanently settled 
districte only, the results would be still more favourable to Bengal*^ 

27.^ When, tberofore^ it is proposed that Bengal should submit to additional special 
taxation, such m it is not proTOsed to impose on any other provinoe, because, 70 years 
ago, the State in this part of “Uie Empire gave aw^ a large portion of the property which 
belonged to it, the Lieutenant Governor cannot feel justified in abstaining from calling 
attentiem to the fact that the Lower Provinces alone, of all the provinces of the Empire, 
pay for tbeir local administration entirely from the proceeds of the taxation proper, levied 
from the inhabitants, and are able to resign entirely, for Imperial purposes, the whole of 
the revenue which the Stal:o derives from sources which are either not taxation at all, or 
not taxation to any one in India, viz., laud roA^enue and opium, as well as the Customs 
receipts, which are jiropcrly taxation. No doubt it is partly owing to the wealth which 
Government resigned to the landowners that the taxes are so productive, and it is also owing 
to the simjdification of the machinery of which tJiat settlement admitted, that the local 
administration is so inexpensive compared with iither xn'ovdnoes, having regard to its much 
greater extent and much larger revenue. But, as the Lieutenant Governor has already 
pointed out, and as indeed follows from the first principles of the economical laws of land 
rent, tliat resignation of jiroperty vested in the State Avas no gift to the people at large. 
It WOK only a gift to certain indiA'iduals. generally though not necessarily resident in the 
Lower Provinces ; and neither can these persons, for the most part, now bo identified, 
nor can the shares of the increased rental appropriated respectively by them and by their 
successors or assigns, be ascertained. Even, tlierefure, if it would not be a breach" of the 
]>erniautuit settlement, it is now impossible to trace out the persons who are in actual 
enjoyment of the profits Avhich have aoctoicd from the permanent settlement, in order to 
recoA^er from them, in the form of a cess, similar to cesses elsewhere, a porti«>n of the profits 
which fell into their hands ; and, however a new tax may be imposed, it aauU, by the force 
of circumstances, fall chiefly u[>on those A\"ho liuA'e derived no benefit from the penriancnt 
settlement. Indeed, if the almost universal opinion of the oflicers of Govenunent. is 
correct, that local habits, customs, and traditions will, in S]Mtc of tlie ordinary laws of 
political economy, enable the landowners and sujierior tenants to throw the tax upon the 
ryots, then it will fall on a class Avhich, it is notorious, have derived no pecuniary benefit 
at all from the pcrinanent settlement. " • 

28. It has, then, the Lieutenant Governor submits, been shown that (observing the 
distinction which Mill juunts out between rent and taxation) the cesses in other provinces 
arc of the nature of rent ; that in Bengal it Avould be a breach of the permanent ^ef tlouient 
if a ocss precisely of tlic same nature could be levied, but that as^owing to the land liaAnng 
changed hands, this practically cannot be, all that can be proposed for Bengal is fresh 
taxati(»n j)roj)cr ; tJiat, as regards taxation, Bengal already pays as high rates for assessed 
taxfis, customs, stamps, and, it is believed, abkaree, as other provinces, Avhile it pays far 
mure for salt than Bombay or Madras, and four annas more per iiiauud than any other 

t mrt India, thougli, perhaps, OAving to special cireu instances, the salt tax may press more 
icavily on some parts of Oude and the North-Western Provinces than on Bengal ; that, 
while the rates of taxation are thus higher in Bengal tlian elsewhere, tlie j^7'ocreds of 
taxation are still more in its favour, being such as (without custuiiis) do more than cover 
the whole of the charges of the loc'al administration. If, therefore, fresh taxation is 
necessary, tlie Lieutenant Goverm»r cannot but urge that it ought to be imperial and not 

f o*o\5ncial, seeing that, in the words of Mill, the whole of the land revenue, up to the 
imits to which, including cesses, it has been t*aiscd, is, both witliin the permanently and 
tcnnHJrarlJy settled proAuiiecs, not taxation but a rent charge, and is as if the State had 
retained not a portion of the rent but a portion of tlie land. It is no more a biirtlicii on 
the landlord fand ii fortiori on the province) than the share of one joint tenant is a burthen 
on the others. The landloJ'«U are entitled to no comj>ensatJon for it, nor have they any 
claim to its being alloAved for, as part of their taxes.’’ 

29. Assuming, however, that the Govomincn^- of Tn^lia should maintain the position 
that Bengal is to bo specially taxed, the Lieutenant Governor would still urge tliat the 
general principle of the equality of taxation should not be lost sight of within the province 
itself. On Avnat ground can a special tax upon land ondy be justified? Previous to the 
Income Tax Act of the present year, it might have been, perhaps, argued that, industry 
and trade being specially taxed by the License Tax, a special tax on land would only 
i-eetore the equilibrium of taxation, but this plea can be urged no longer. The only 
gr^^unds wdiich can, in the Licmtcaant Gov'emor’s opinion, fairly be urged in behalf of a 
special tax upon land aro-—( 1) that the laud Avill derive special advantages from the 

expenditure 


• Tlip cose may l>e rei«resented in an equally otiikinR manner as respects Bengal, the North-Western 
Provinces, and the j^nnjab, !>y referring to tne figures of the Budget JSstimates for I'hese figures 

show that' while the not rcccijits in Bengal from abkarci\ assesRod taxes, salt, and stumps were more than 
twioa the rv^eipts the same sources of the* North-Western Provinces, and nearly three and a-half times 
those from liit* Punjab, the net sums allotted to the three Governments respectively, for expenditure on 
Public Works Ordinary, Administration and Public Departments, Law and Justice, Polico and Education, 
were apx>roximately as 100 to Bengal, 73 to the North-Western Provinces, and 60 to the Punjab. 
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expeAditore proposed from tlie.tftx; (2) .that the ebUgataon in .question was definitelj 
reserved aa a choige upon ’the daad at the pemendht setUemeat, so that each landowner 
has, unquestionably, obtained 'his land, by purchase or otherwise, subject to . this charge. 
This points to a marked distinction between the two objccte for which the cess lias been 
proposed. It may bo argued, perhaps, that local roada w^l have a decided tendency to 
mcrease- the value of the land near which they pass, but it cannot surely be nrged'diat 
the education of ihe masses was contemplated, at the time of the permanent settlement, as 
a charge upon land. Indeed, taking a narrow view of the interests of the landowners, it 
might be argued that, for some time at any rate, the spread of lower class oducatiem 
would be against their interests, inasmuch as it would tend to reduce the irregular power 
which they are now able to wield, and to raise the price of labour, from the cause referred 
to by the Xiandholders’ and Commercial Association, viz., that men of the pen will not, in 
many districts, have anything to say to manual labour, and that, therefore, the more they 
increase in -number the greater becomes the daily increasing difficulty, in many parts of 
the Lower Provinces, in procuring labour. 

30. If any tax is to be imposed for the education of tlic lower classes, the Licutcnoltt 
Governor can only, in the interests uf justice, recommend that it be general. It seems as 
clear, from the aiguracnts enumerated by Mill, that the principle of equal taxation -would 
bo violated by a special educational ccss on land only, in the permanently settled districts, 
as it is that it has not been in any way violated by the special cesses elsewhere. This 
being tl)c conclusion at which the liieutenant Governor has arrived, he would, notwith> 
standing the decisive tone of the letters of the Governor General in Council, earnestly 
entreat a reconsideration of the question, lie has further to urge that it is irnpo.ssiblc to 
conceive any measure tliat would make educatiou more unpopular than a special tax for 
its mmntcnance. The Government of India is, no doubt, aware that laigc endowments 
are frequently made in Bengal for educational purposes. A reference to the last Beport 
of the Director of Public Instruction will show tlmt, besides many minor donations, Baboo 
Doorga Churn Laha gave, during the year reviewcil by it, half a lakh of rupees for 
educational purposes, while Mr. Williamson bequeathed a lakh of rupees for scliotils in 
Assam. Since then, two wealthy gentlemen, who have been lost, to the community, the 
late Bab<K) Prosono Goomar Tagore, C.8.I., and Baboo Saroda Persad Roy, Zetniu'liir of 
C’huckdighec, have made liberal bequests to education, and there is every reason to 
believe that the good example will be more and more generally folhiwed if -tilings remain 
as they arc. On the other hand, if a tax be imposed, it will almost certainly turn the 
current uf feeling sti’ongly against education. 

31. "Were tlie Lieutenant Governor the only advocate of this view, be would feel more 

reserve in jivessing it upon the (iovemuierit of India, but he may, perhaps, be jierinitted 
to remark that, while the Governor General in Council has ver}’ strongly insisted on the 
necesHily of a cess for educational purposes in the letters under reply, tlic CA>nfl:eting 
propu'^iils which tliese letters contain, as well as the impracticability of all of them, show 
clearly that the difficulties of the question had not been fully perceived. On the other 
liaiul. the ]>ro]M>sal to levy a cess lias been laid ou previous occasions before various 
authorities, and the conclusion hitherto invariably arrived at has been adverse Ui the 
expediency of it. lu a letter, Ro. 267, of the 21st Janu.ar3’ the Goveruuicnt of 

India raised the <|Ucetion of jiroviding for lower class vernacular education by other agency 
thuii tlic erant-in-aid rules, and the then l.ioutenant Governor, Sir F. Halliduy, in his 
minute of the 24t!i March 185U, wrote; “ If, then, the suggestion for the e6tabli.ihnipnt 
of similar schools in these provinces implies that they are to be like the llulkabundec 
Schools in the North Western Provinces, founded on a compulsory cess, I should desire 
to dissent from the proposition on the ground of the doubtful policy uf attempting such a 
levy.” In answering that letter, tlic (.luvcruor General in Council wrote: “ As regards 
the esiuhlishment of Tlulkabundeo Schools, his Excellency in Council quite agrees witli 
Mr. llallulay, that a cessjor the eucouruffiment.of education cannot be imposed in Jlcngal” 

32. Before, however, this correspondence had reached England, the then Secretary of 
State, Ijord Stanley, had raised the question in his Despatch of tlie 7th April 18.59. In 
the 52iul paragrajih of that Despatch ms Lordship wrote ; “ The several existing insjicctors 
of schools in Bengal are of opinion that an education rate might, without difficulty, be 
introduced into that presidency, and it seems not improbable that the levy of such a rate, 
under the direct authority of tlfc Government, would bo acquiesced in w'ith far more 
readiness and with less dislike than a nominally voluntary rate proposed by the local 
officers.” The report of the Government of Sir John Peter Grant on this Despal-ch is 
dated the 19th October 1860. In it he proposed the schetnc of vernacular ouucatiou 
wMcb has, with certain impcirtant modifications, become the present improved Patsholu 
system. In paragraph 21 it is said — ^“Considering the new schemes of taxation now 
being everywhere introduced, the Licutenant*Govemor is opiiosed to any attempt to im- 
^mse any spcmal ooss for any educational purpose. By the present system the jieojdc pay 
for the chief cost of vernacular schools. The aid to be given by Govm^ment may fairly 
come from the general revenues.” In reply (21et September 1861) the Government of 
India directed me next year’s budget to be prepared in accordance with Sir J. P. Grant’s 
scheme,, and >diough the possibility <^a difficulty in providing all the requisite funds* was 
referred toy the general tenor of toe letter shows that the then Government of India agreed 
ndth the lAcotenast Governor as to the inadi^iafdttlity ofa special cess. It tlms appears 
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thftt two Liieuteiuint Govoniora luiye idready mvon thei^ att^tioki' to tiiis gu6stion;» and 
that they have beei^ both op|>oaed to^iSe levy ot a oess* wlule Ibe 'Obyhimuient of India bM 
oaoe oategoricMlly' aatid oncfO in gebexal terms concurred witb iSwir views. 

S3. Fortified .with this weight of . authority, the lieutenant Governor feels justified in 
exiiressing his conviction that a special tax for education in the permanently settled di^ 
tricts is very unadvisable. His Honor .cannot but think that the broad distinction which is 
often drawn between tbe forward state of higher and middle class education in Bengal, and 
the backwardness. of mass education, does not rest on any cl<^r and well defined basis. It 
is very important that a clear idea shoud be formed of what is meant by tbe tearm education 
for the masses. If it is meant that an opening should be afforded, even to the very lowest 
classes, to rise in the social scale and reach an honourable and lucrative position, the 
Lieutenant Governor must maintain that this opening alre ady exists. There are very many 
schools at which an elementary education can be obtained at almost, and in some schools 
at absolutely, no cost whatsoever, and to these elementary schools vernacular scholarships 
are open, leaving it quite possible to a successful candidate to rise from one form of scholar* 
dhip to another, and by that means to obtain the very highest education. Tliis, however, is 
not the meaning whiuli his Honor supposes to attach to education of the masses. He pre- 
sumes that all such edtication as is based upon the reasonable and probable expectation of 
obtaining a living by the pen, or by what is c.ommonly though not very correctly described 
as intellectual opposed to manual labour, would not, however elementary in its character, 
be regarded as- education of the masses, since whatever may be the actual status of the 
recifdents, their object is to use their education as a means to separate themselves from the 
masseo and rise above them. The term **mass education*' is doubtless meant to be applied 
to instruction which the lower classes can be prevailed upon to receive, not with a view 
(except perhaps an exceedingly remote and possible hope) of leavinj^ tbe masses, but of 
improving their intellectual status in the masses, of remaining agriculturists, labourers, or 
artisans as before, but with some knowledge of reading and writing and elementary arith- 
metic. Whatever view is adopted, Imwever, the distinction between the two possible 
meanings <•(' education of ‘the masses is a very clear one, and, if it is kept in mind, the 
Lieutenant Governor ticlieves that the inexpediency and inutility of a cess for effecting the 
education of the masses iu either sense may be shown. 

34. If the first sense is adopted, it is evident that tbe education of the masses in Bengal., 
and it is belicvi d in other pans of India too, cannot be extended beyond a very small pei- 
ceiituge of the entire population. In an agricultural country like Bengal, intellectual labour 
(using the Wv>rd intellectual in it» popular rather than in its strict meaning) cannot afford a 
living lo more than a very small per-centage of the population, leaving the vast majority to 
obtain a livelihood, as hiiherto, from manual labour. The hope and prospect of being 
within the successful circle would, no doubt, operate fo widen somewhat the area of educa- 
tion directed to this end; but the ordinary laws of supply and demand must assert, them- 
selves in the long run, and it is clear that education, built upon such a motive as this, 
must always he unsuccessful in penetrating beyond a small fraction of the population. Tbe 
Lieutenant Governor is by no means certain that this point has not been already reached 
in niuny parts of Bengal. There is reason in believe that ail tbe avenues to intellectual 
emplnyment are already filled full, while many cannot obtain the employment for which 
their education qualifies tlieiu. With only one iu 328 of the population at school, as shown 
in Mr. Howell’s note, this may appear open to question, but in that computation no account 
is taken, nut only of the very numerous indigenous schools and toles scattered over the 
country, but even of the private schools unconnected with Government, taught more or less 
oil the liui'op<‘nn method. The indigenous schools were estimated by Sir J. P. Grant on 
Mr. Long’s calculation to be 30,000 in number, and if only 10 pupils be allowed to each, 
this would ifiise the per-centage of education to over one per cent., that is nearly 10 per 
cent, of boi/x of an age to be at school. The Goveinor General in Council will, it is hoped, 
observe the testimony of a missionary, referred to in paragraph 16 of Mr. Chapman’s letter, 
enclosed herewith, that his experience shows more readers among the masses in Bengal 
than in ihe North Western Provin(»fs, though, according to Mr. Howell’s paper, education 
to that e.vtent sliould be much more extended in the North Western Provinces. The 
Lieutenant Governor believes that the missionary is correct, and that the fact is due to the 
far greater extension of indigenous schools in this j>art of India. No doubt these schools 
might be improved, and if^any of them could be bruugl)t under Government control by the 
ageiic-y of u cess, but the Lieutenant Governor must represent that, to levy a special educa- 
tional 'tax for the purpose of improving a certain number of indigenous patshalas, or sup- 
planting them with new patshalas, would lie eittremely inexpedient. If, then, this view of 
mass educiition be taken, the Lieutenant Governor believes that no more remains to be done 
in Bengal in this direction than in other parts of India, and that such improvements as are 
■needed will work themselves out by the gradual progress of time. 

85. If^ however, the other view of mass education be taken, tbe Lieutenant (Sovernor, 
while be admits freely that there is little or none of such educatiom in Bengal,* must beg 

leave 

0 XJei|S|caahV^OevBi»or oanuot nifrstn iiroia suotiag here s fotelbir equansdr wid ta his Judgment svervtriMb 
pesHlgeftoinsJdlniita recorded by one of U« pradeoeseore. . 

** 1 have avoided in tUa lUnute the UM of the OKpraaaloB 'themsase^' .slflsMigh I might have anetedlbrlt ihe 
sufborlW Bduosthm Seapateh oflSSt. Bat I tMnk It has la aome qaartare led to mg mw 

eaaae coaaeqt^mt dls^ipoiatmeBt. Soma have aadnatoed Horn it that tbe Ctore mm eat um ii.— 
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i«<avp*lb dottlst whether there ie mare «sf ' it'in bther jiarte of India, and in any caee he ihehi 
confident that a eesa aneh ee that propoaed will eifiSreiy fail to accotnolieb ii. The largest 
fier-oentage exhibited by any PreaNleney, in the Mbte prefixed to Mr. Kowdii*8hote, is that 
■of iSomba^, wliere odly one in 189 of the population is at school. This evidently, ^ itself 
does dot .indicate the existence of mass education hi the sdcond sense of the word. Ju^ing 
from ^is pari of India, it seems :kkely that the passion for employment is the*most pro- 
bable mainspring of this education, and considering the cbmniercial wealth of the Bombay 
Presidency, there is nddiing to prevent it supporting, from intellectual labour, a sufficient 
jmr-centage of the population to encourage this extent of education. But in any case a 
cess of the kind pioposed is quite inadequate to support mass education, taking the word in 
the second sense. No cess upon the land in the permanently settled districts that can 
reasonably' be contemplated would realise, at an extreme computation, more than lu lakhs. 
If half of tins were devoted to education, it would only multiply three or four fold the 
number of primary schools now in'existeucc, and as indigenous schools already occupy this 
field, and would gradually disappear as the others advanced,^ the result would probably be 
■nothing more thun the sabstitutioii of the European for the indigenous method ot primaiyr 
education, while the masses would remain practically untouched. 

88. The Lieutenant Governf)r cannot but think that the diftbrence which exists between 
the state of education in Bengal and other parts of the empire is due far more to the 
circumstances of the provinces than to any educational cess. Owing to the operation of the 
Permanent Settlement Bengal contains, scattered throughout the different classes of its 
■population, many persons who have acquired more or less of an independence from the 
profits of the iaitid surrendered bv Ooverument in that measure. Assuming that io the per- 
manently settled districts of the Lower Provinces the share of the rents which is received as 
revenue by Government is not more than 25 per cent,, and that if those districts were now 
open to settlement the Government would take 60 per cent, of the rents, the State is annually 
^losing about 2^ crores of rupees, which would come into its coffers if Behar and Bengal 
Proper were not permanently settled. As already pointed out, this wealth cannot be now 
traced, but it exists, and the results of taxation in Bengal a-' contrasted with other provinces, 
show it. The persons thus raised to comparatively easy circumstances readily appreciate 
the advantages of an English education, and insensibly draw all the efiorts of Government 
into that channel as soon as their aspirations rise above the level of the indigenous schools. 
Hence, higher class education has in Bengal a strength of its own which has yet been found 
in no other part of India, anij this consideration, if the cause of it is rightly infurred, seems 
to the Lieutenant Governor to afford an indication of what the State is entitled to expect 
from those who have profited by the Permanent Settlement. As higher educatinn in Bengal, 
owing to the existence of this class and to the greater progress of trade and civilisation, is 
more required, it should be more conceded ; but the eoo.-iotny in higher education resulting 
from the appropriation, by the class demanding it, of the increased value of the land since 
the Permanent Settlement, should, to some extent, compensate for the greater expense in 
lower claims education which is unavoidably owing to Government having abandon^'d those 
profits and being unable to increase its rent-charge. It will be found that iiitbcrlo this 
condition has been well fulfilled. Contracting with one another the five principal 
Ouverniuents, the expenditure on education for the 11 niouLh» of 1^66—67, is as fol- 
lows : — 



1. 

1866-67. 


s. 

From Imperial 
Fuade. 

From 

Private SoiircoBy 
and Fees. 

4. 

Total. 

Per-centuge of 
Column d 
to Column 4. 

Nurtb Wffistera Pi<oviiiocs 

• • 

7,74y009 

4,67,286 

lSy81y995 

a7-i 

Punjab 

. 

- 

6,68,664 

3,86,406 

9,49,003 

40-7 

Bombay 

• ^ • 

- 

9,16^078 

(^01,028 

15,18y307 

1 

89-6 




From Imperial 
Funda 

1 

From Private 
Soiutses and Pees. 

Totais. 

Per*centago of 
Column 3 
to Column 4. 

Bougal 

Mudraif* 

m ^ m m 


^8,86,702 

^16,074 

9,04,820 

1,10,090 

28,90,001 

7y32,t04 

30-A 

15-6 


• It ta believed that there i* no compulsory oees in ICadres. 


This 


IneWoeHon in, at all eventi^ the arte of reading and vrriting and the rodiments of learning, of all the powest people of 
India, the hewera of wood and drawers -of water over nl] this continent ; aad, by persons so nuderstaading it, plana 
have been expected which were to provide for thia vast purpose, and occasional peevish oensnrae have been uttered 
becauae of the delay to enter upon a work su]^sad to be essentially and indispensably r«q.uir«d. . 

" To me an this appears abaolntely vlafonaiy. It is more than has yet been attained in Bngtaad, and Is more than 
tte so^l and eeonomioat oondition Sf India could tor many a eeason permit as to attain here, area If the aovernment 
bad y« mm and msana to attempt It. We mnet toei our way and go as low as wo can, ^ueating or showing how tp 
MoeaM wbm there eeeme to be a oall tor etoication, aad attmulaUng and eneonraging the produetioa of auch a eall ; 
■b ntTOt forc iy adweaUen npon par eottfeete against th^ present wishes, and agatnat the vary necessities of their 
^wdMiag eoadtt^. Afkcrau we eando, there .will reesaln milUonaaf ourauidects to.yriMn, and to wboae. children aad 
(diUttm a eblUren, edaaafhm Is aad will be a thing hopelesdy fneompatiblo wiUi the item aad pressiaia needs of a 
^poised and meoirfaNu extateuca. And these are In toet ‘Out ousaes' for whom we are expect^to pmnose 
Utopiaa {dans of eaUghtaament and intaUaatdal alovatlon." . * ^ 
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Tfaii» shows that, up tw tlie prufMMid^ tiaie, the ]ur^>ortioa which local* mm bctant to 

State eapeoditure on educajdou of aB is as Bei^^ as cJseaniara^ aad if atiow> 

aaee be made for. fmvate edieges and schools, indigeaows seboda^ and aolss to which thu 
State contributes nothing, and which are believed to be wopeBdonateljr OMtra numeroas in 
Bengal than elsewbaiie, uie cosapartBon will be sdU more mvourable* . 

37. The' ^euteoant Governor therefore earnestly hopes that the orders of' the Gfovemmeat 
of India to impose a special tax- for education in Bengal may be re-considered, add the grant 
sanctioned on the same footing as heretofore. His Honor has no doubt thaha moderate 
annual increase to that grant will be required, to enable the present scheme for estaUishing 
improved pal^alas to be extended ; but, on the other hand, he is fully prepared cm his part 
to do all in his power to reduce that Increase by calling upon private munificence to bear a 
continually mcreasing share in the expenses of higher education. 

38. T'he case <>f roads Is in many respects difiereat. There is no doubt that Bei^i has 
not been treated as liberally us otlier parts of the empire in respect to civil public works, 
in^ proportion to its area, population, and income ; but looking at the financial exigencies of 
the State, and at his earnest protest against au educational tax, his Honor is prepared to 
admit the necessity of a local tax upem land ibr the maintenance and constructioa of local 
roads. Such roadii may be expected directly to benefit the land which will be taxed feur 
their construction, and therefore iu selecting it specially for taxation, no breach is committed 
of the equitable principle of equality of taxation. As already pointed out, the tax must be 
imposed on all persons who share in what is understimd under the ordinary acceptatiou of 
the term, " rent of the lands,*' in political economy. Any form of tax, however, which 
would require a complete scrutiny or survey would defeat its own object by the expense 
which it would involve, and of ail the suggestions which have been made, the Lieutenant 
Governor is inclined towards the plan discussed in Mr. Chapman’s letter,, viz., a uniform 
acreage tax (notwithstanding the extreme difficulty of arranging the details of such a tax 
with any approximation to equality). It might be necessary to exempt, or assess at a 
diminished rate, large tracts of permanently settled jungle such as are to be found in Ban- 
coorab, Myniensingh, and elsewhere ; but where jungle or bad land forms only an incon- 
siderable part of an estate, the inequalities of incidence would tend to correct each other, 
and the rate would be so low as to render such meqaalities as remained of secondary import- 
ance. It would be desirable to expend in each district, or at least in each division, the 
amount raised in it, and as the benefit of roads is so tangible that all can appreciate it, the 
Lieutenant Governor hopes that a cess for this purpose would bh far less unpopular than one 
for education. It would probably be posdble to remove all tolls (though it might not be 
advisable to remove ferries), wbioTi are undoubtedly a source of great extortion and incon- 
venience in many places, and this would tend to reconcile people to the new tiix. The tax 
must be entirely payable by the immediate payers of revenue, who should be entitled by law 
to collect a somewhat reduced amount from subordinate proprietors. 

39. Until the Lieutenant Governor knows whether this proposal meets with the approval 
of the Governor General in Council, it is unnecessary to consider the details further. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) H. L. Dammer, 
Secretary to the Govemmeot of Bengal. 


From H. L.. DampUr^ Bsq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 

Secretary to the British Indian Association, — -'No. 1321, dated Fort WBliam, the 13tb 

May 1866. 

1 AM directed to forward copy of a letter. No. 237, dated 25th April, addressed by the 
Government of India to this Government, and to request that it may be laid before the 
Association. 

2. The Lieutenant Governor has no doubt that their own knowledge of the requirements 
and circumstances of these Provinces, no less than the comparative statistics given in the 
letter from the Government of India, will lead the Association to give a ready assent to the 
conclusion that it is necessary to adopt elective measur^ for extending the ** elementary 
education of the agricultural classes which form the great mass of the p op u la tion.** 

3. The 6ih paragraph of the letter from the Government of India expresses strongly the 
cmiclusion of the Governor General in Council tbat means for such an exLeuaton miist not 
be looked for from the State. Ou the other hand, the Lieutenant GoveroM is satisfied that 
any, attempt to raise so large a, sum, as is required ander the name of vohintary otsatributiocis 
wOttld be objectionable and futile. 

4. It remains,, therefore, to consider the means of carrying into efiteet the alteri^ivc 

maaatsre whidi is sugg^ed by the Government of India,, vis.«. to raise tits necessary funds' 
** firom thd of the to.il..es a,, sepajsto tax for special local, pucfi^oaes.” That, a tax 

specially for the cdatspdkin of tito ^ticaliaral desses should foil on ike land' is 

evident. The r easons given in the 9th and lOth pnrograph^ oCtl>9 letter from ffte Gboyeai" 

V ment 
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mart bP KaiiA a trtc ia.iiM'ilttffe af a^firtXentage on the Oovarnitteot* 

•damaad aca «o atrcmg aa, «n 'uo (»|sMiioii of 'fbe liiauitainant Cwrarnor, to ontwei^ the great 
HRomrenieaee amianapltt^ty ariih au^i a ^pefNcentage coeM be levied., ^vioualy, tba 

only equitable mode of levying the tax will be to. impose it on the actaal profibt which are 
now diawn from tlie land, and to «^mbute Ha incideaoe ki proportion to the thare of those 

E ofits which is desived by the pemassors of evefy beneficial interest in the land^ whether 
I be aennmlsrv Iskhhtfjd^y patneedar, fiiitner, nedder of an intermediate tenure of any 
description^ or actual cultivator occupying his land without paying mnt at the full marhet 
rate of the present day, that is, at miy rate of rent short of that which would be demanded 
for it from a tenantHeit-.wtlL 

6. It ronsins fer this Government to decide upon the most practtcmble and equiiable 
means of assessing such a tax, and on the most economical and least vexatious mode of 
collecting it. On beth these points the views of the .Association would derive value from 
their special knowledge and the position they occupy; and the LicutenaUt Governor desires 
me to request that he may be favoured with such suggestions as they may think proper to 
make. • 

6. A pmtkm of the tax when imposed would be devoted to meeting the local Mqnire> 
ments fiir the autiatenamoe and improvement communications, which have gyown to 
auch «n extent as to exceed any provision which can be made for them from the Imperial 
funds. 


A full RftvoXT of the Public Meeting on the Rducation and Road Cess Question. 

PvRSt'axT to advertisement, a public meeting of landholders and others iaterested in the 
land was convened in the Hall of the British Indian Association on Wednesday last, the Sod 
September 1868, at 4 P.ro. The meeting was crowded to overflowing, almost all districts 
being represented iw the leading zemindars thereof or their agents and representatives. Among 
oUiers, tnere were Baboo Roinanauth Tagore, Rajah Noreiiora Krishna, Kumars Suttyanund 
Ghosaul, Hurrendra Krishna, and Porandra Deb Roy, Baboos Joykissen, Mookeijea, Degum- 
ber Mitter, Sreegopaul Paul Chowdry, Rajrajeshur Paul Chowdry, Badhamohitn Dey 
Chowdry, Radhanauth Dey Chowdry, Sarodaprosono Mookeijea, Sreeuautb Moukerjeei, Kaa- 
sinauih Biswas, Chunderkaut Boy Chowdry, Brindabun Chunder Sircar Chowdry, Taruck* 
nauth Mookeijea, Kissenkissorc Ghose, Woopendra Mohuu Tagore, Punna JLaul Seal, 
Dwarkananth MuUick, Brojobundo Mullick, Upendromohon.Nuii^, Dwarkanaudi Biswas, 
Judooiaul Mullick, Ragendralaul Mitter, Kissory Chaund Mitter, Chunderinohun Chatter* 
jea, Chunder Coomar Ghatteijea, Issurcbunder Ghosaul, Annadopersaad jBanerjea, Juggo- 
d anund Moi'kerjea, Ashootosli Chutterjea, Koylash Chunder Deb, Koonjolaul Baiieijea, 
Bliowbany Chum Nundy, Dr. Mohendrolaul Sircar, Kallymohun Doss,' Muhendrolaul 
Shome, Buddun Chunder Dey, Girish Chunder Qhose, Debendro Dtrtt, Sbumbhoo Chun- 
der Mookeijea, Persaud Doss Dutt, Amrendranauth Ciiatterjea, Grish Chunder Doss, 
jPearymohun Mookerjea, Neemchand Roy Chowdry, Cally coomar Doss, Callychunder Roy 
Chowdry, Shamasunkur R^ Chowdry, Hurrykissore Achat jee Chowdry, Mr. 8. Bog^ 
Mr. Davis, Mqjor Graham, Bev. Dr. Mitchell, Kev. Mr. Xiong, Dr. Robson, &c. 

Rajah Norendro Krishna moved that Baboo Romaiiuutb Tagore take the chiur. 

The Chairman then requested Baboo Kristodoss Paul to read the requisition, which runs 
as follows 

** The Government of India having lately mooted the question- of levying a cdss upon 
the landed classes ^in Bengsl, for the promotion of vernacular education among the 
masses, imd for the construction of roads, the Government of Bengal has requested 
the British Indian Association far an expression of opinion as to the most practicable 
and equitable means of assessing such a tax, and the most economical and least 
vexatious mode of collecting it. The Government of Bengal in its letter, dated ISth 
May last, remarks 

** * Obviously, the only equitable mode of levying the tax will bq to impose it on the 
actual profits mi<^ are tiow drawn from the land, and to distribute its incidence in 
proportion to the shore of tnose profits which is derived by the possessors of every 
beneficial interest in the Ismd, whether he be zemindar, lakhotajdar, putnoedar, farmer, 
holder of an intermediate tenure of any description, or actual cultivator occupying 
his land without paying his rent at the full market rate of the present day, that is, at 
any rate of rent snort of that which would be demanded fur it from a tenant-at-wilL’ 

. **.As the quentioa isiilBely to aflbet all dasses of the population having any interest 
in the land other than that of a tenant-at-will, the Committee of ^the British Indian 
Aesomation have resolved te take the general sense of the community before replying 
to the Irtiter -of the Govenummt. They accordingly hereby convene a public meeting 
of the community interesiedin the land, at the Hdl of -the Association, No. 1, Durkin's- 
lane, on Wednesday the find September 1868, at 4 p.m., for the expres^n of| their 
opinkm-onthe snbjiectf" 
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Tite Ciuurman said« gap^li^en present l|sd doubtless b^surd of the. death of an 

esteeixud member «>f bis ibaiUy, wliich had afibcted him so much tj^t he was not in a.& 
condition tu do justice .to ibjs honour conferred upon him. l$e wo^d*.hioutever, do his bestr 
and it he could, he wopld csUMm tiieir indulgence. . . 

Baboo Kitsi^OfUi.Tanl.theii .iittiinated that he had -received letters several gentlemen 
in the tnorussil and in the town, expressing their regret f€tr their inability to -attend tiie 
meeting, and slatittg th^ objections to the proposed cess. The following letters were then 
read 


From Bsjah l^uttschum Ghosaul Sahadoer, cIs.l of BhookoylaaSt to the Honorary Secre- 
tary to the British Indian Association ; - dated Chandernagore, the 1st September 1808. 

WxTH reference to the public meeting conven^ by you at 4 p.m. to-morrow, the 2nd 
instant, at the Hall of the Biitish Indian Association, to consider the subjeet of education 
and road cess which the Government proposes to impose upon all landholders, I regret to 
state that ill-health prevents me from ^attending the meeting and lakir^ any active part in it ; 
But 1 have no hesitation to state that 'the proposed cess of two percent, on Government land 
revenue in permanently settled estates will be an infrioficement of the rights of zemindars of 
aneh estates. The imposition of the income tax might be cited as an instance wlien the 
solemn pledge of Govemoient with zemindars of the permanently settled states was violated; 
but (hat was at a thus of emergency ; in the present case no such |dea could reasonably be 
assigned, consequently we should strenuously oppose the levying of Kuch an imposition. . 

As regards the education of the masses, I can venture to say titat the zemindars ere not 
behindhand in Iteaiing certain portion of the expenditure with Government where the people 
express their willingnesa to have such institutions ; consequently I am afraid it will be too 
premature to impose any cess for the advantage of a few at the sacrifice of a greater number, 
and at this moment while people have commenced to appreciate the advantages of education 
and are exerting themSelves to establish and support educational institutions for their poorer 
neighbours by voluntary contributions, it will be a matter of regret it' any action be taken 
by Government to impede this inueb-desired progress. 

Pegai'ding the road cess, 1 beg to observe that local taxes, such as a ferry fund, district, 
and other municipal taxes, and private contributions arc sufficient to meet the local nece^- 
sHies for the present, and any imposition on this head is also inexpedient and impolitic. 

With these few obeervations, I beg to leave the matter entirely in the hands of the meeting 
for discussion, and adoption of such measures us will be deemed advisable. 

In contdusion, allow me to request the favomr of your bringing this my view to the notice 
of the meeting. 


From Rajah KaUkrUhna SakadooTt of ShohhtdMtzar, to the Honorary Secretary tu the 
British Indian Association ; dated the 2nd September 1868. 

1 REOBBT exceedingly that owing to ill-health I cannot attend the public meeting convened 
for tins afternoon for the consideration of the proposition of the Government for the levy of 
a cess on the laud for the promotion of vernacular education among the masses, and for the 
construction of roads. 

1 fully appreciate the benevolent objects of the Government, but I am not prepared to 
admit tnat a compulsory tax is necessary lor the furtherance of those objects. The annual 
reports of public instruction in this province show that the wealthy and educated classes 
are by no means backward in promoting the education of the masses, and that the only 
cause of regret is the smallness of the Imperial grant to Bengal fur education compared to 
the lame revenue it yields. 

As mr local roads, diverse local funds are raised for that purpose, and a fresh tax is there- 
fore quite unnecessary. I must again say that Bengal does not get a fair share of tlie 
Imperial revenues for the improvement of its roads and communications. 

1 need hardly observe that a cess on the land for education and roads would be a direct 
infringement of the permanent settlement. It is certainly the duty td all classes of the 
community interested in the land to submit to the Government their respectful remonstrance 
against any encroachment on what 1 may call their Magna Charts, and t cannot believe 
that the Governmeftt, which is justly jealous of its high character for good feith, will turn a 
deaf ear to their appeal. * 

I shall feel obliged if you will have the goodueas to submit my views to the meeting. 


From Baboo Ckucken Zattl Boy, of Chuckdiffee, to the Honorary Seimtaiy to the British 
. Indian Association, — ^No. .228 ; dated Chuckdigbee, the 1st S^tember 1868. 

Iir reply to your letter of the I3th May last, 1 have the honour to state as follows:-— 

1 ctmsitter tite plan of raising an educational tax m Bengal, mnlilss to that now paid m 
Ibe pei*tnape8tly^.^ttled districts of the North W estem Provinces, to be neither expedient 
nor tcasibll^ • ' 

The oueation of the possibiUty of the measure has, 1 presume, sefomee niily to snggeated 

voluntary taxution. Of oouias, if u law were passsd idtiing two per cent, to timrovenne 
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tiow*deH<wid Dhom mcIi estate, tfae increawe wbeld necessarily be pwd as re^iidariy as. l£e 
mesent land revenue. 

• As to tbs expedient of levying tlte tan from Uie taadbolden, like myself,' by legal enaet^ 
ntent, 1 hold theta tax of this natare wouldi under all circumatances, be an mitingement of 
the permanent settlement, as it would be simply adding to land revenue now paid by me 
because 1 am a londbtdder, yrhile the rest’ went tree. . ’ 

Again. I cannot see that the burden ui the su|^>ort of vernacular education should fall 
on landholders like 'myself more than ptliers, ** say wealthy bankers or holders of Govern- 
ment papers/* the well'to«do members of the community. The latter are, in fact, at least as 
likely hs the former, benefited by the spread of ^ucation, and are quite as well able to bear 
a share in the expense. 

Moreover, H seeins to me it would be tin&ir with reference to the unequal way in which 
the land revenue now bear, to take such revenue and not the actual profits of the estate as 
the basis of the tax. 

Educational process has of late years been made, and is now beiim made in Bengal, and 
the lowtv classes are gradually, though slowly, being reached. 9^ year passes in which 
new schools are not established by the liberality of natives, and man^ more gentlemen 
would, 1 feel sure, be willing to asrist if properiy and judieioualy applied to by the local 
educational authorities, or if due nottt:e were taken by Government of such display of public 
spirit. 

A letter in Bengriee from Baboo Soorjeqpersaud Achatjea Chowdry of Mooktagacha was 
also read. A note iu Bengalee was also put in by Baboo Cbunder Kant Roy Cnowdry of 
Bursia Baliala. Letters from , several other zemindsrs were also laid on the taUe. 

The Chairman then addressed the meeUng to the following efiect : — He said it was veiy 
pleasing to him to see the meeting so numerously attended by all classes of the community ; 
this fact disproved the assertion that patiioiism was unknown to his countrymen. He 
tiusted the day would soon come when his countrymen would pay more attention to ques- 
tions of public impoitauce, instead of wastin&r their time upon caste^movements, which only 
retarded the social and moral progress of the people. He would briefly state the objects for 
which the meeting had been called. On or about the 20th May lust, the British Indian 
Association bad received a letter from die Government of Bengal, eucloring one from the 
Government of India, in which liis Excellency proposed to levy a cess of two per cent, upon 
landed pmperty in Bengal,. for the purpo>e of defraying expenses of vernacular education 
for the masses, and for the construction of roads. In his letter his Excellency i>tated that 
if this cess were im)>o«ed, it would not be an infringement of the permanent settlement. 
'With all submission to his Excellency, he (the Cliairtiian) must confess that he entertained 
a difl*erent opinion, and in oonfirmation of his view he would read to the meeting a few 
sections from Regulation I. of 1798, which were as follows:— 

** Section III.— The Marquis Cornwallis, Knight of die Most Noble Order of tJie 
Garter, Governor General in Council, now notifies to all zemindars, independent 
talookdars. and other actual proprietors of land paying revenue to Government, in the 
Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, that he has been empowered by the Honour- 
able Court of Dirr'ctors for the affairs of the East India Company, to declare the 
jumma which hus been or may be assessed upon their lands under the regulations 
above mentioned, fixed for ever. 

*' Section I'V. — The Governor General in Council accordingly declaies to the zemin- 
dars, independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land, with or on behalf 
of whom a settlement has been concluded under the regulations above mentioned, that 
at the expiration of the term of the settlement, no alteration will be made in the assess- 
ment which they have respectively engaged to pay, but that they, and their heirs, and 
lawful successors, will be allowed to hold their estates as such assessment for ever. 

** Seociou ‘Vll. — ^The Gfovemor General in Council trusts that the proprietors of 
land, sensible of the benefits conferred upon ihem by the public assessment being 
fixed fnr ever, will exert themselves in the cultivation of their lands, under the cer- 
tainty that they will enjoy exclusively the fruits of their owu good management and 
industry, and tnat no demand will ever be made imon them, or their heirs, or suc- 
cessors by the present, or any future Government, for any augmentation of the public 
assessment in consequence of the improvement of their respective estates.*’ 

By way of confirmation of hi8*view8, he (the Chairman) read extracts from some of the 
Minutes of the authors of the permanent aetilement. Liord Cornwallis in his Minute dated 
the 18th September 1789, said aa follows 

'* I may safoly assert that one-third of the Company’s territory in Hindustan is now 
a jungle inhabited only by wild Jbeasts. Will a ten years* lease induce any proprietor 
to clear away that iungle, and' encourage the ryots to come and cultivate JiU lands, 
when at the end of the leaM be must either submit to be taxed ad libitum for the 
newly-cultivated lauds, or lose all hopes of derivinier any benefit -from his labours for 
which perhaps by that rime he will hardly be repaid ? 

Again^ , , 

*'Tfaih aignment is fbuoded on a auppoaition that when the zemindars are convinced 
that dm -damand of Oovenmniu on thrir HumIs is fixed, they will adopt roeMUiea 
397. 3*3 /for 
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for ibe improveoiept they will aot heve TMotirse 4o mo loog eCthet 

detnand is liable to' occanonal variattoo, and consequently stronf^iy |>ointa out ^e 
pedtency of a fwaamnei^ aaitlement, and deolartiig to the - landlioldeiw as eoon no 
j^sible that the .Qsatdaaibn of a petttiattent aettletnent widtthem w tbe object of the 
^^'^islature in. Bnglatid aaaoett aft it can be effected xipon fair ond equitable terms.” 

His Lordship in Council wrote to the Court of Directors under date the dth March 170S, 
as follows: — 


** Vmtw^ the aewssement on the lands is not the mode of carrying Into practice the 
maxim miidt all aubjects of a State ought .to conttibute to the public eai^ncies in pro* 
portion to their incomes.” Again, if* at any future period the public exigencies should 
xequtre an addition to your resources, you must look for it in the increase of the general 
tscidCh and ccunmevce of the country, and not iti the augmentation of the tax upon the 
luicl.”— (Letter to Court of Directors, Oth March 1703.) 

.Mr. Law, collector of Gya, had proposed the reservation of a power to Government te 
incxeMC the demand upon the land in times of emergency. *'Str John Shore, afterwards 
Lord Teignmoutl], tlius remarked in his Minute dated the Oth December 1780, in reference 
.to 4his auiy;gestion : — 

** But the perpetuity of assessment is qualified by Mr. Law, by the introduction of a 
clause, that the projarietorB of moknruree tenures sball be subject to a proportion of 
general addition, when required by the exigency of Government. This qualification is, 
in fact, subveision of the fundamental principle ; for the exigencies not being defined, 
a Government may interpret the conditions according to its own sense of them ; and 
the same reasons which suggest an addition to the assessment, may perpetuate the 
enhancement. The explanation given by Mr. Law to this objection is, that temporary 
'CXtraordinariM most have temporary resouTces, and even land at home is liable to a 
general tax during' war, but the land tax in England does not bear a proportion of 
nme*4enths to the income of the proprietor. 


Notwithstanding the explanation, 1 shall consider the qualifying clause as either 
nugatory or pernicious, and as staiulint; in direct contradiction to the principle of a 
mcdcururee settlement. The very term implies an unalterable assessment ; and if' the 
explanation be founded on necessity, it is decisive against the {lerpctiiity o|' it. 

** 1 deem the proposition of mokururee settlement, subject to an increase upon an 
exigency, solecism ; and tliat permanency nsust be given up, or the clause witbtlrawn.’* 


Such was the opinion of the authors of the permanent settlement. Let us see what was 
the judicial construction of it. In the official reports of the decisions of the Sudder Dewany 
Court for 1648 (page 460), lie (the Chairman) fbuml the judges, Messrs.. Tucker. Barlow, 
and Hawkins, judicially derdsring, ^*lt is a narrow and contracted view to suppose that the 
yiermanent settlement coneistsiii nothing more than the obligation on the part of the zernin- 
dar to pay a certain amount of revenue annually to the Govcrnnienu The settlement is a 
compact by which the zemindar engages on his part to pay a fixed amount of revenue to 
the state; and the State on i(s part guarante^-s to the zemindar, by means of its judicial 
and fiscal administration, the integrity of the assets from which that revenue is derived, and 
which in fact constitute the Government's own security for the realisation of revenue.” He 
(.the Chairman) would lead one more extract. It occurred in a letter of Mr. Campbell, 
late Commissioner of Burdwan, and now a member of the Board of Revenue, an officer of 
great experience and judgment, in reference to the present question of education cess : — 

** As to the expediencjf of levying the tax from the landholders by legal enactment, I 
hold that a tax of this nature would under all the circumstances be an infringement of 
the permanent settlement (and therefore highly unjust and impolitic), as it would be 
simply adding to the land revenue now paid by a landholder, because he was a land- 
iiolder, while the rest of the community went free.” • 


Thus it was clear that when the revenues were fixed for ever, it was not contemplated to 
add one cowrie to the assessment. He (the Chairman) hoped that the meeting would now 
see that the proposed taess wimld be a direct iufring^ent of the permanent settlement ; a 
covenant which the .fdhwerameHt was bound legally, morally, and constitutionally to main- 
tain i>i ibi fullest inte^^ity. 'With regard to the educationir of the ryots, there could scarcely 
be two opinions, all landholders who were alive to their own interests should come forwhrd, 
give education to their tenants. But the question was whether- the lyots, be meant 
aetpg^ cultivators, were at present preyiared to receive education. His (the Chairman’s) 
experience was, that they wpuld'soouer send their cliildren to the fields to work than to the 
senwls. If this cess were tevied, and submitted to quietly, it would seem to the world 
that the landholders were unwillic^ to estabiisb schools for the education -of their ryots, 
sJiht tfie Government had been forct'd to take the matter into their own hands. This 
was not the case, for every sensible zemindar was aware of the advantages of edacation of 
his peqpls^ snd numbers of schools had be'eu established by ihssn tdi ovw the country. 

eff a pompulsoiy cess, it would be better that education should be given under the 
gra n t^io*ai4-"*y*bHm which had hitherto worked remarkably well. With regard to the sub- 
let of tliS mmatiuction of -roads, rhv people already eontributed le-rgdiy in the shape of local 
sues such -as ferry funds, chowkecraaree tax, xnaaicqial taxesy .uitd would have again 
:: \ «o 
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to pay Miv Du&pter’a new tas, and if fraali t«a»e were atilt tevied for road«>> he «1id not 
kioow. wlieiW' they wonld etopu Afart frnm tbece locat faxes, there were the Imperial 
«cevenusSy whichkhe was of opinion oavld aotbeapphed to a better parpoae than the opening 
up of roada ami oommun&cattona ibr the advancement of the material wett'^ing of the 
peo^e. If commerce Vera increased end the reaowrees of the soil developed, and roads 
were prijntarily necessary for that pnrpoae, the people would be benefited, ana ^he lnq>erial 
exchequer enriched. 

Rajnh I?arendra Krishna moved the first Resolution, whieh.waa as fiiHows 

** Tbst tills meeting, whUe recognising the necessity and importance of popular 
education, is of opinion that the present voluntary system, seconded by grants-in>oid, 
which have giiveii an unprecedented impetus to the pro^Tress of education of alt classes 
in tills Province, is better calculated to accomplish the object in view than compulsory 
taxation.'* ' ' 

Baboo Oegumber Mittra, iu secondin:! the motion said. “ He believed it was not necessary 
for him to detain the meeting by attempting to prove that it was the duty, as it was thejln- 
terc't of the community to promote by every legitimate means the moral and intellectual 
elevation of its members. That was accepted as a. truism, and it would be a mere waste of time 
to dwell on it at length. Even iu a low Itentbamite utilitarian point of view, the education of 
the people could not but l)e admitted as an absolute necessity for the welfare of the commu- 
nity. No man, however fortified with material and mental advantages he may individually 
be, can with impunity be indifferent or apathetic to mental dt^radatiou around him, for, the 
Baboo said, he doubted if the poison in tite physical atmospitere of a locality etmld be more 
injurious to one living in it than that pervading its moral atmosphere. If this was true in 
the case of the individual, it was equally so in that of tba community, and what was true of 
the community it must necessarily be so of the Government, which commtmds the aggregate 
power and resources of that community. It followed then that it was the sacred duty of 
every Govert>ment, be it*aristocnUlc, or republican, or monarchical. Which pretends to exist 
for the well-being of the governed, to promote by every means in its power the moral and 
intellectual advancement. of those it has undertaken to rule. To say, the Baboo continued, 
as I am sorry our Government has in a hasty moment said, that it has never pledged to 
provide funds for the edneation of the people, is nothing more or less than to abdicate one 
of its most important functions, and to declare that it Iras never undertaken to find means 
whereby to promote the well-being, the peace, and the happiness of the millions entrusted 
to its cure. It would in the present day be a matter of surprise for any Governmnot to make 
such a declaration, and more so for one which has pre-eminently distinguished itself by its 
paternal solicitude for those committed to its charge, and which by its benign and enlightened 
rule lm>> triumphantly proved to the world that its mission, under Providence, is to raise a 
falicn race, and to restore it to its true position amongst the civilised nations of the world. 
It is impossible, I re(>eat, sir, that with such a glorious and self-imposed task before it, the 
Government which it is uur privilege, as it is our pride to call our own, should fail to recog- 
nise what is the only means for its successful accomplishment. But the fact is, sir, it has 
never done so. On the contrary, fi-om the days of the Marquis of Hastings the education 
ot the people has been uniformly admitted, both in words and deed, as one of the most 
importuut duties which our rulers owe to the country, ami whatever may have been said in 
a hasty moment, I am sure no man can be more cieeply sensible of this duty Uian the 
noble Statesman who holds the helm of the State at the present moment. Even so late as 
1859 that duty was acknowledged and impressed on the Government of India by Lord 
Stanley, in these memorable words : ** That the task of providing the means of elementary 
Veriiacnlar education for those who are unable to procure for themselves is to be undertaken 
by the State.” Again, Sir John Peter Grant, another great statesman, when recommending 
his scheme of vernacular education, said that he was *.* opposed to any attempt to impose 
any special cess for au educational purpose.” adding, ** by the present scheme the people 
pay for the chief cost of Vernacular schools. The aid to be given by Government may 
tairiy come from the general revenues.” Thus, sir, we find that whatever might have been 
said in the letter which has led to this meeting, the State has not only affirmed the principle 
that it should undertake the task of educaiing the people, but that the charge thereof should 
be borne by the general revenues of the country. The question for our consideration there- 
fore IS not so mud) whether tlie Government should aid in the education of tiie people, but 
how that aid would be best directed towards the most siiccessfal ^leyelopment of popular 
education. I maintain, sir, that tfiat object will be better attained by the voluntary system 
whicli has iieen inaugurated by the Education Charter of 1854, than by a compulsoiry one. 
In proof of this, 1 have only to ask you to refer to the resnlts attained in tlic North- 
Provinces where this conipulsory system has been in full swing for the last one-and-twi^ty 
years, and compare them with those of the voluntary system or Bengal. By a reference to 
the refiorts on public instraction in the Lower Provinces, I find that <itnrting with. 25 Anglo- 
vernacular and 54 vernacular schools in 1855-56, the voluntary system Tiud brought into 
existence, in 1866-87, 403 Anglo-vernaealar schools, 1,938 vernacular schools fur buys, 
and 867 schools for girls, attended by 98,608 boys and girls. That is, in about 1 1 years 
Anglo- Vernacular schools have muniplied 16 fold, and the Vernacular schools 41 fold# 
(Hear, hear.) Let us turn now to the much vaunted compulsory system, and strange as it 
may appear, we find that in the course of one-and- twenty years, wiut the whole* enei^ qf 
an active Gavetmuent, and the exertions of evety fiscal riffieer enlisted on its side, the 
education of the iwMBas has advanesid’ only by two and one-fifth per cent. Would anything 
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rondeinn that system mora;ea»phatically tl^n this ? The Ikat 9 iay appear astouiuJiiiSy and 
some, of you may Ceel Uacrednlmw but, sir, it is bat too irae. If yoa udfl permit me T shall 

} }rove it by readiog an axtmct firom a book that Xnow hidd in my bano: It is a report^ 
ately submitted te.Gh6iv>nminent by our «ble and indefotigable inspeetof of schools, Baboo 
Bhoodeb Mookeijea, and ^ves a. most vivid picture of the inelasticity- and. utter hollowness 
of the Hulkabundee echooM* Advening to the Btaitu« of the pupils in ' tha different Hulk* 
abnndee schools, the Baboo sajrs '' 

** From^ the proportions (6*2 and 7*4 per cent.) which, in the above Table, the 
number pf children attending school in the North West and the Punjab bears respec* 
lively to the number of children ol a school-going age, it may be inferred that the day 
is yet very iar distant when mass education will, have become indeed a fact, even in 
those districts where the most strenuoas exertions hnve been made with that view- 
The Government of the Nortti-Western Provinces, in reviewing in 1646 tl>e statistics 
of indigenous education, observed that in those provinces 4 per cent, of the children of 
a school-going age attended the indigenous schools.. The advance made in the space 
^ of 21 yeara does hut then appear to be very considerable.* This will appear still more 
clearly if it be considered along with the circumstance which the census report, North* 
Western Provinces for 1866, has brought to light, that the population of those parts 
has not increased, if indeed it has not actually diminished since 1862, when the first 
census was taken. With a stationary population, and the means in the shape of a 
school cess at the disposal of the authorities, the education of the masses seems to have 
advanced by only 22 per cent, in ihe course of 21 years. Add to this the consideration 
that the rate of increase in the number of schools cannot continue to be as large as it 
has heretofore been, after the limits of the cess on which these schools are supported 
have been reached, and the task of edneating the masses will appear to be very nearly 
a hopeless one.*’ 

Now, let us examine the financial results of the two systems. By referring to the same 
report we find that in 1866*67, while Bengal contributed under the voluntary system 
9,04,929 rupees in fees and subscriptions, the compulsory system yielded only 2,97,720 
rupees in cess, and possibly something more by a portion 88,044 raphes pat down in the 
repirt under the head of endowments, subscriptions, 8tc. This shows the voluntary 

aid in Bengal is three times better than compulsory cess in the Nortli.^Vest. But this 
comparison, favourable as it is, is not fair enough for Bengal. In the North*West the 
returns include all the indigenous schools which come under the influence of the Hulka 
circles ; while in Bengal die indigenous patsalas, chatsalas, muktubs, mots, and Sanskrit 
und Arabic colleges are entirely- left out of consideration. Of patsalas alone, according to 
the Rev. Mr. Long’s letter, we have over 30,000; these at only 10 boys each would repre- 
sent the educational medium of over three lakhs of boys, or more than five times the number 
taught in the whole of the North-West Hulka Circles. At a low estimate the cost of a guru 
in eacii of these patsalas may be taken at five rupees a month, or an annual expenditure of 
over 18 lakhs, voluntarily increased by the people for educatioo. Thai sum represents six 
times the product of the obnoxious cess in the North-West. Add to it the expenses of 
the Sanskrit and Arabic colleges and other indigenous educational institutions of the 
country, as well ns the nine lakhs which appear in the cilucation report as the peopled con* 
tribotion to education, and you will find at least 30 lakhs as the fruit of the voluntary system 
of Bengal. 1 challenge the most tborough*goiiig upholder of the compulsory system to 
show something approaching to this under sheir rule. It may be said that education given 
in the native patsailas is not worth die name. It is of a very primitive description, 1 admit; 
but crude and elementary as it is, it supplies in some re8pocts..the wants of tiie people more 
effectually tlian the more ostentations institutions of the country ; certain it is tliat the Hulka 
standard ol educaiion is not a whit superior. There may be some geography and the name 
of geometry in some classes ; but the simple and useful system of arithmetic and zemindary 
accounts taught by the gurus have not yet been rivalled. That system, sir, has given to the- 
’ Bengalees a pre*cmiDeDce as accountants in every part of India. It gave them the open 
sesame to every fiscal office under the Mahomedan rule, and under the British it is the 
Bengalee that is everywhere the ouatodian uf tac journal and the ledger. Whether ic be 
the collecturate dewan, the mi^jstrate’s khnzanchee, or the village patwari. the Bengalee 
turns up in every part, and it is the arithmetic .and - tlie ^zt'minttary accounts of the much 
abused patsala that enables ^im to hold his own against heavy odds. Would that the 
reformed patoalas and Holito.' sehoeds with their geograpliy and reading-books produced 
something e^^'iliy'useful. I must now turn to another and a moat important element of 
lihe.vplunuftl^ system, its moral influence. If anything is mure constantly dinned into our 
eartAjjiMfeanotfaer,. it is our utter want of self-reliance '; our constant cry to Jove to help us 
wjbwTwe should ourselves put our own shoulders to the wheel. In season and out of 
mason we are accilsed of always asking Government to do what we sbonld do ourselves. 
WhURtriith there may be in this charge it is not worth while now tu inquire. Certain it is 
that tim best way to cure the evil is not to deprive the people of all power of mtion, but to 
tratnr them, to act for themselves ; to induce them to take an' active and intelli^nt interest 
in their affairs ; 4o teach &em that they should rely Upon themselves most if they wish for 
thS help of ocfaerj^ - Much is said of the moral innuenoe which the municipal institutions 
are to ^ert.on thb people in this diiectioii, and make them alive to their political intereste. 
The voluntary educattonel system does this and a great deal more, and on that groundi^sir, 
1 hold it pre-emiBently sttperior fo 4 compulsOiy oael and 1 hitve every tnason to believe 
\ that 
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that every iliijnlirtnfr man will suppori my opinMA. I ahoald >ay no mfire. . I think I have 
^een able to «how the ^uperiarity oPour ayatent to thpt of the North West, and that for die 

f ood of the cororounity at large ft ahould -not be changed. It is true I aim a aemindar, but 
wohid not object if an hctiieKt tax on zemindars could be ro imposed as equaHy and 
cxten»iieeiy to benefit the people; but knowing that while a compulsory cess on thenr would 
not yield 'anything like a respectable sum for the purpose, it would create such %. rcvufsion 
of feeling as would altogether dry the perennial and ever expansive source of voluntary con- 
tributions, that 1 cannot but oiler my strongest opposition to the measure. Anyhow 1 
think I have shown that while under the compulsoiv system the education of the masses 
has advanced by only 2‘2 iier cent, in 21 years, and in some places, such as Muttra, has 
already come to a dead lock ; that under the voluntary system it has progressed almost in 
a geometrical ratio, and it is to supersede this vitally elastic and indefinitely expansive 
system, which lives on the sympathies of the peopie,-and acquires greater and gt*eater 
vitality as it grows, by enlisting the' care, attention, and affection of the community; one 
which calls forth the religious sentiment of man on its behalf, and becordes a part of the 
domestic institution i*f the land, by one which cannot assimilate with our social conetitulioti, 
which can exist but by the fiat of Government, and on the hatred and curse of the 
people, a noxious and morbid excrescence, which should not be allowed to approach a 
healthy body. Could anything be more monstrously ubsurd than to urge us to such a choice? 
(Loud cheers.) * 

The Resolution was pot to the vote and carried. 

Baboo Joykissen Mookeijea moved the second Resolution, which runs as follows :•—> 

** That, in the deliberate opinion of this meeting, the proposed cess on the land for 
edncatioii and roads would be a ilirect infringement ox a solemn covenant of Govern- 
ment confirmed by the British Parliament.*’ 

He stated that ill-heali.h compelled him to claim the indulgence of the meeting, and 
asked them to allow his son to read a statement of a few fituts which he bad jotted down on 
the subject. 

Baboo Peary Mobftn Mookerjea then read the fidlowing statement; — The question 
which has been ^hmitted for our opinion is not whether an educational ccse should or 
should not be i&posed, bpt the secondary one. viz., what is the mo«t practicable and equi- 
table means qf assessing such n tax, and the most < connmical and least vexations mode of 
collecting it. As to the necessity and expediency of the imposition, the Government has 
held out the fiat of power which it considers itself justified in holding out to a subject 
nation, disclaiming nil di*icussion, all arguments for and' against the imposition, all appeals 
to reason an<l juslicf. Mr. Secretary Bay ley’s letter of the 25 th April lost states, with 
reference to the alleged obligation of Government to provide funds for popular education, 
that the Governor General in Council thinks that it is now desirable to declare distinctly 
that this is a 8ubj< ct which in future the Government will not consent even to discuss;” and 
further on it is stated in the same letter that ** die Governor General in Council is decidedly 
of opinion that recourse should be had to legislation, and that a social tax should bo 
imposed for these purposes upon the landholders of Bengal but 1 hope 1 express the 
sense of the meeting when I say that this is a subject in which we should, notwithstanding 
the determination of Government nut to hear us, protest against the imposition of the pro- 
posed tax, as strongly as it lies in our humble power to do, and I confidently believe that 
our enlightened Government will, on a further consideration, see the inexpemency and in- 
justice of the proposed imposition, and hesitate to carry out a measure which is strenonsly 
opposed by every section of the native community, which I am happy to see is strongly 
represented in this meeUng. 

Having watched the progress of education in Bengal since the days when the philanthropic 
endeavours of Hare, Duff, and Trevelyan first raised tlie dormant national mind to a sense 
of the benefits of education, the conviction has always forced itself into my mind that the 
niutei'ial prosperity of the country has hitherto de|>ended, and will de}>eiid for some time at 
least, on the iuteliectual elevation of the middle and higher classes of the community, and I 
must confess 1 view with considerable disfavour any project which has for its aim the c>duca- 
tion of the masses, when the great majority of persons composing the higher' classes have 
received very little, if any, education at all. Such an attempt in the present state of the 
country would be premature, and is stire to end in failure and disappointment. The question 
also arises whether there is among the lower classes of the community any real demand for 
a better system of education than what obtains among them at present, for it is well koo^it 
.to all who take any interest'in their welfare that they are not altogether without -any 
of instruction, and whether the education which is now sought to be foiced upon thdih 
would be appreciated, and would in any way better their condition. 'I'hese are points, 
however, to which 1 simply allude, but as they have already been fully and ably discussed 
by the lost speaker, I shall not dwell on them again, and 1 snail therefore confine myself to 
the question whether, ndmiiting the necessity of making provision for the better ed'ucation 
of the masses, the funds required fur the purpose should be furnished by the State, or raised 
from any particular class or classes of the community. The Governor General in Council 
has decl»i^ that ** the State have never undertaken to provide funds for the educatiors of 
,the mass of the people,” but in denying tbe^ liability our rulers forget that the duty of a 
Gkivemiaent is not merely to afford protection against force and fraud, to wj^ch over the 
safely of the lives and properties of individnal^ but also to discharge th?^bt which an 
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«nli|^toiu^<naUon owe«.to A.-ft»ligeefc.:peopl#,.by difivsiag Aiaon^itliQm ibe. beofiffitAoT eda«a« 
tion, by e}«vAtui|^ tbeir intrUeotttwLuiM poljtiottl statos, «iid by tr«ining;tbo»i^to Rttch duties 
sod responsibilities as might- ultimately qualily them to etsuase-u promiaent share in the 
admiuistratioD <if the countryv. Aetung on this principle, successive Secretaries of Suite, 
Vicentys, and Members of Qovernment have ackiutwled^ed the obligation of the State to 
provide funds for the education of the people, and have always generously sanctioned an 
adequate amount of State coutrihutiou for the purpose. No adverse circumstances have 
ever deterred the. Govenuneut from the payment of its share nf the expenses of education, 
and the. State cimtribution has. been- regularly paid even amidst internal turmml^ tinanciai 
diSiculttes-, and disastrous revolts. Although, tlierefore, we may concede that the theory of 
the -non^tiability of Government un this score is correct in principle, the Government of 
India is not in a position to deny that it has from the commencement assumed the obligiition 
nn itsritl Tl>e sums, however, which the Government has spent an.fl is now spending for 
the purposes of education is not lost tf> the State. V^ven in a pecuniary point of view tnuse 
sums are more thau trebly repaid by the services of educated natives, which it commands in 
caery department of the ndministrati->n. Few need he reminiled th^t for the sole purpose of 
axcavating the Ganges Canal, Government found it a much cheaper scheme to establish an 
engineering college at Roorkee with a highly paid staff of professors, to entertain the tern* 
poraty services of trained engineers from £ngiaiid, anfi we cun easily conceive what would 
nave been the state of the finances, and whut would have been the strength of the tic which 
links India to Kugland, if all the posts which are now occupied b^' the whole staff nf judicial 
and executive officers, of doctors, engineers, clerks, and assistants had to be filled and 
recruited by educated men brought out from ISngland. Again, considering the amount of 
revenue which is contributed by and the amount expended for the administration of 
these provinces, m«y we not fairly ask that a portion of the surplus millions should be 
allotteil to the purpose of the education of the people of these provinces, instead of the '^ame 
being appropriated for the good government of Madras, Bombay, and the Punjab ? It 
would be, after all, a refund to the people of an infinitesimal portion of the money which 
they contributed to the coffers of the otate, if Government were to sanction an incre.ise of 
five or six lakhs of rupees to the amount at present expended in Bengal for the purposes of 
education. It would then not be to r<rb Peter, if I might be permitted to use such a hard 
word to our welUmeaniug Government, to pay Paul, as is done at present, but it wotdd be 
providing an e»sential article for the benefit of the already overtaxed Peter himself. While 
travelling in the North West about two years ago 1 was struck at tlie immense improvements 
made in those provinces during the lust 30 years, in the sliape of good roads with rows of 
trees on both sides, canals, bungalows, and other public buildings. The improvements 
made in the Punjab are reputed to be still more splendid than tliose of the North Western 
Provinces. To contrast these improvements to what has been done in Bengal, the curliest 
and richest patrimony of the present generation of Englishmen, will be to compare a 
flourishing country to a swampy province, where the marks of antiquated roads are gradually 
disappearing, where the rivers and khals which, beneficiunt nature has provided ibr the irriga- 
tion and drainage, as well as fur the internal navigation of the country, are being silted up 
in all dmciions, where the police .stations, the sub-di visional buildings, and the court-houses 
of our country judges, the moonsiffs, are Little bettor than hovels, and where man and beast 
are perishing by numbers bv epidemic and endemic diseases, arising chiefly, if not entirely, 
from the neglect of ihe sanitary provisions which the country so urgently requires. This 
miserable state of things has been brought about, not by the apathy of the landholders 
towards the people, but by the systematre indifference of public officers for more than half 
a century, in allowing the rivers and khala to be in some cases partially, in others entirely, 
silted up. In undertaking to protect the country from, floods, the Government virtually 
resumed the responsibility of keeping clear the great drainage sources of the country. 
But, gentlemen, yon will be surprised to hear that not a rupee has been laid out on this 
score by Government, while embankments after embankments liave been abandoned by 
engineers to the extent of not less than 500 miles in the Hooghly and Burdwan districis. 
Again, the outlets and khals excavated by selfish zemindars and other individuals for the 
purposes of drainage and irrigation have similarly silted up in the effluxion of time. Sub- 
division of property, and the consequent division .of mteiests subsequent to the construction 
of those wudes, have made it impossible for any one or any number of zemindars to clear 
the chanpels. A simple law would remedy, the latter evil, hut our Legislature appears to 
have no time to devote to such a paltry subject, while it ^nds leisure ibr framing, discussing, 
and revising IaWs for the prevention of the creaking of carriage wheels. The people have 
crifid andt,.ate still cryipg fur tlxese grievances, but it seems there is nobody interested to 
tp"%hetn. One most have ii stony heart who cannot rejoice, while in the Upper Pro- 
■iniSfM and the Punjab, at the vast improvements there made for the convenience and well- 
being of liM fellew-creatures, but 1 must be a hypocrite if 1 do not give expression to the 
feeing of indignation which every Bengalee and Bebaritc cannot help feeling that tiiose 
iippwvements were achieved , to . a large extent by the taxes which the pei^le of the Lower 
Provinces contribute by the sweat of their brow, and that they themselves are denied the 
same consideration fc« reasons best known to Government. It has been said that the 
peoplr* of the North West and the pui^jab pay separate tax for education and roads, but we 
need not ^qiiiid’ our rulers that the proportion of the profits arisiag firom land, which we 
pay* to XhiTemment in the shepe of revenue, much exceeds the aggregate p^portion of 
revenue and tax which our brethren of the .Upper P«oyinc<^ hasie to .pay. In their case the 
maffftafialaliowed to the landholder ranged froiu 20 to 25. per cent., whereas in Boogal it 
I . barely 
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iMur^ exceeded 9 per cent., so tbet where a Sengal zemindar pays a revenue of 126 mpeete, 
a tandhetder uf ithe Upper Pve'vmce 8 ''pa 3 ra a revenue of 48 rupees, and an education and 
/oad oeaa of 2 rupees^ - Had 4he>rer«me tiwan^aaaeased in - theae provinces of equafly lenient 
tenor, or had the revenues of these mrovinoes 'left no suiplus after meeting tite e:^eiiseH of 
the' adndniatration, the people wooio have .gladly raised among themselves suAcient funds 
to meet the increasing demand for eduoation, but Vto amount of argument, no amount of 
ingeniods punning about ^xovdswiil convince ' ns "that a tax raised for an objeot vfhfcb is 
connected with the well-being of the whole country, ia distinct from revenue, and that the 
imposition of the former is necessary when there are surplna millions of the latter. Add to 
these considerations the loyalty of feeling and the conssquant Stability to the Empire vvliidh 
the intellectuaradvsrncement of the people invarialrly generates nud strengthens, and I fait 
to see wh'it cogent reasons ^ukl be adduced in snpport of the allegation that the State ie 
not bound to provide funds for the education of the peo|dn. 

In proposing, however, the present measure. Government is not merely content with 
declaring itself free from any liabiltty on the score of popular education, but it would at the 
same time trample down the vested rights of 40 millions or -people. His Excellency in 
Council admits tnat with certain persons the measure in question ** will have very muciwthe 
appearance of the enhancement nf the ass^sment imposed open the lartd at the time of the 
permanent settlement,’* but his Excellency in Council characterises them as ** persons who 
are nut well acquainted with the true state of the case.” Tilow, gcntlemrn, what is the true 
state of the case ? I Shall attempt to give you a vivid description of the Country as it was at 
the time of the permanent settlement. I' allaU not recount to you the names of the hosi of 
eminent persons who, entrusted with high functions in the administration of the country, nt 
the lame believed that the stability of the Empire and the continuance ol' the British rule in 
India depended upon that measure. I shall content myself with asking you to recall to 
your minds the condition uf the country at the time with its dense jungles and its extensive 
wastes, with the Government threatened with hostilities on- all sides on the part 6f native 
princes and dependant chiefs, and with the public credit at the lowest ebb, and to aay how* 
oriticul must nave liecn the posh Ion of Govermnent if its revenues were at the time left 
precarious, and subject to tlie capricious chances of dearth and inundation. It was there- 
fore more with a view to benefit the State rather than the ‘landholders that the permanent 
settlement was made, and it is well - known to all ax ho' take any interest in Uic mutter that 
the terms on which the settlement was concluded were anything but advantageous to Che 
landholders. Thu inos^ careful inquiry was made as to the exact aiea of the lands in the 
possession of each landholder ; the most scrutinising search whs instituted us to the actual 
amount of the collections of rent, and after all this search and scrutiny, the only share of 
the profits that was allowed to the zemindar avowedly with the object -that he might simply 
iiiamiuiii himself iherehy, was one-eleventh of the net collections, while the remaining ten- 
elevenths were declared to be the share of the public. Surely never there was or has been 
the Government demand in the profits of land more exorbitant, and more calculated to prove 
ruinous to the landholding clashes. The persistency with' whicti 'VI r. Knight, the cavalier 
editor of the TUmex of India, has been maintaining that the public assessment of these 
pruvincLS per square mile is lower than that of Bombay, would have carried some weight 
with his figures had not the sophistry which pervades his argninents been patent on the face 
of them, lie has lost sight altogether of the waste lands and lakhraj grants of Bengal, 
placed side by side the rate of revenue asses-sed on a square mile of Bengal 75 years ago, 
w'ilii that of a similar area in Bombay aaseased seven or eight years ago. If he had com- 
pared the rate of rent realised from Bombay 75 years ago, he would have been struck at the 
exorbitant late of revenue which was aaseased in Bengal. Coupled with this the natural 
calamities in the shupe of drought and inundation, to which the country has been all aiptig 
}>eriodicully subject, ami you will have a pretty- correct idea of the heavy responsibility 
which the landholders of 1790 took npoii themselves. 'But though the responsibility was 
great, the law for the realisation of revenue was not therefore the leS$ severe. -I'he dclault 
in the |mymeiit of so much as iwo-thirds of u month’s Ais/tnade the defaulting landholder 
liable to imprisonment, which extended to one year, and a subsequent law enacted that on * 
the sale of an estate for arrears of revenue, the surplus proceeds alter satisfying the public 
demand should beat the disposal. of Government. It is not to be wondered thut-under such 
a state of the country and of the law, the zemindars were exposed to.the greatest oppres- 
sion at the hands of the cnllectors of revenue, and we find Lord Cornwains himself admit 
in a Minute, recorded in 1793, that **the Government was obliged to abut its ejes us to what 
passed in the Gollectiou of revenue, and to tolerate what it was not prepared to remedy.*’ 
These severities brought twe-thirda uf the estates in Bengal to the hammer, and the sever- 
ance of estates from the ancient families was »o great that 1 'believe except ajdqzea old 
families in Bengal and fiehar, such as the Tlajahs'nf Burdwaii, the Nature raiqil)l|‘''ai)d^^|pi|ew 
zemindars of Behar, the present generation of zem'mdars and talookdiirs may -be said to^ave 
risen from the ranks, if I may so use the term. Except the few families which have held 
estates from before 4^16- pernstincnt settlement, the zemindars who at present own tlie largest 
estates in Bengal, such as the Tagore family, the Bhookoylas Rajahs, Baboo Pruti Nath 
Chowdry, the heirs of the iate Baboo -Kumrutton Roy, Baboo Bumundoss Mookerjea of 
Oula, Baboo Gudadhur Tewary «>f Burdwau, the Bings of Bcerbhoom, the Kitans of 
Midnapore,- Baboo Dbunput ^ng Roy Bahadoor,the hedts of ilte late Rajuh Protnbehunder 
Sing, the Tdi S^mindars of Btmarbuada, at pseseutsu well representetl by l^nee Sumo 
Moyee, ara-all , persons who thcmaelvies' or wixMe ancestors -pdrCbased the estates at 'ulales 
fur arreara of »ev«tawa,twith the otapital wbteh dhey *i)«d neeifttuKited by service, 4Wide, 
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commeice, or other industry. Indeod^ the value of landed property fell to such a discount 
800 U after the permanent aettlement, that many a large estate, such as Mundleehat in the 
Hooghly District, with a revenue of two and a quarter lakhs of rupeee, fell into the hands of 
Government for want of putrehasers. Government was alarmed at the large number oF sales, 
and laws after laws were enacted for giving facility to hindholders in the collection of 
Mvenue, and there was no end of writing, minuting, md inquiry in alt directions with a 
view to secure the realisation of the revenue that had been so uisproportionateiy imposed on 
the lands in these Provinces. The generation of zemindars who succeeded the landholders 
of 1790 had to pay large sums in the first instance in the purchase of estates, and after- 
wards laid out immense capital in excavating khaJg and tanks, making roads and embanjk- 
ments, cuttirig Jungles and founding villager It would be tedious to go over the long list 
of persons who, in the midst of the most depressing circnmstuncea, have, by their energy 
and by the expenditure of capital which they had accumulated in other branches of industry, 
brought the swampy plains and jungles of Bengal to their present condition. The fact 
cannot be gainsaid even by those who consider the permanent settlement as a grand mistake—' 
a great blot on the administration of Lord Cornwallis. ** Many people,” said Mr. John 
Shpre in his characteristic way, actually lament, the permanent settlement in Bengal, and 
some have really proposed to infringe upon it as if ti were intolerable to see a native in good 
circumstances. They point to the improved state of the lands and sigh over the revenue 
which is lust to Government. But they forget to inquire how much of the improvement 
would have been effected had the rack-rent system been followed.” Tlie cause tnen of the 
material prosperity of Bengal is the permanent settlement of its land revenue, and we find 
the projectors of the settleriient so fully convinced of its efficiency in securing the easy and 
punctual collection of revenue, the encouragement to industry and agriculture, and the 
general improvement of the country, that they took the greatest care to ensure its permanency. 
The different Minutes recorded by Lord Cornwallis and other Members of Government who 
co-operated in his administration, and the language and spirit of the early regulations, con- 
tained repeated assurances of the permanency of fundamental principles promulgated by the 
settlement, viz., that the property in the soil is vested in the landholders, and that the 
revenue payable to Government from each estate is fixed for ever. It is, however, said that 
the law, Section VIII., Act Vll., enacts that the Ch>vernoi' Geneial in Council will. 


whenever he may think it proper, enact such regulations as he may think necessary for the 
protection of the dependant talookdars, ryots, and other cultivators of the soil,” and it is 
thence argued that the Legislature has reserved to itself tlie power of enacting any laws for 
the welfare of the ryots ; but it requires no great argumentative power or force of langus^e 
to prove that such laws can only be enacted consistently with the rights and privileges 
conferred on the zemindars by the permanent settlement, aiid that any measure which might 
even in the slightest degree interfere with such rights would be a violation of the solemn 
faith on which the settlement with the zemindars was based. I shall quote a single instance 
to show the strict principal on which the settlement was concluded by the statesmen of 
1790. Before the settlement was actually concluded, and while the opinions of different 
grades of Ciovcmmrnt officers on the expediency of the measure were being canvassed, 
Mr. Law, the Collector of Shahabud, suggested that a condition siiould be embodied in the 
settlemen t to the effect that the public demand might be increased on certsin State exigencies, 
but the Bu^ifestion was very properly rejected, and Mr. Shore, whom I have once before 
quoted, referring to it, said — ** This qualification is in fact a subversion of the fundamental 
principle; for the exigencies not being defined, a Government may interpret the conditions 
according to its own sense of them, and the same reasons wliich suggest an addition to the 
assessment may perperuate the enhancement.*' Tiie language of the law is still more clear. 
Section VII., Article VI. of Regulation I. of 1708 enacts, that “ the proprietors of land 
sensible of the benefits conferred upon them by the public c^dessmeiit being fixed for ever, 
will exert themselves in the cultivation of their lands under the certainty that they will enjoy 
exclusively the fruits of their own good government and industry, and that no cfemand will 
be made upon them or their heirs or successors by the present or any future Government for 
an augmentation of the public assessment in consequence of the improvement of their respec- 
tive estate.'’^ These assurances were emphatically repeated when Regulation II. of 1819 for 
the resumption of rent-free and unassessod lands was passed. Again, when the caiioongoes 
in 1824 or 1826 created alarm amongst the landholders, the Government of Lord Amherst 
issued the celebrated proclamation declaring that the appointments were made solely to 
record existing rights, and not to add anything to the revenues assessable from the zemindars. 
The Governments in those days were so jealous of their hqnour that on the slightest appear- 
ance of any suspicion on the part of the people, immediate steps were taken to assure them 
of the right intention of Govenrnment to maintain the faith of tlie permanent settlement. In 
the||itoe of mil these assurances, the Governor General in Council is of opinion thfft all argu- 
med^agaiiist the imposition of the proposed tax based on the rights conferred by permanent 
settlemcot are futilcf and that " similar objections were made to the imposition oj* tne income 
tax, ai|d they are as groundless in this case as in the other.” This position was attempted 
to be alip maintained by the late Right Honourable James Wilson m bis speech inaugurat- 
ing the income tux, witii the argument that the motive which Lord Cornwallis had at 
heart,” iu carrying out the impolitic, measure was not very clear, and that the measure rested 
for its authority on au incidental expression of the Court of Directors.” The Honourable 
Finance M<Uip.i^r,,adniitted that the income tax was an indirect charge on the land, but 
doubteffi the- o wi^ction of Goveroment to be bound down by tfac.torms of a settiement which 
he deemeid impolitic. Hie Excelhmqy tlie Viceroy in CouacU, <mlhe other hand, is of (pinion 
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that llie imposition of the education cess woulri be no charge on hmA, but is at the same, time 
anxious that the tax should be levied in such a manner to give no cause for apprebensioti 
thHt it would be an infringement of the rights vested by the permanent settlement, Tiie posi^ 
tion taken by the two statesmen^ althoufth di0erent from each otlier, are equally fallacious. 
The income tax^ however^ had one ri^eeming feature. In consequence of an unhallowed and 
suicidal revolt of the Sepoy Army, Oovemment was reduced abitost to the brink gf ins^dvency, 
and public credit had suffered, and in this state of emergency the income tax vias resorted tf> 
as a temporary measure directed to all classes of the people, and was therefore so far widely 
different from the education cess which has for its object a measure <>f questionable good^^and 
threatens to be a permanent tax on the landed classes exclusively. As tu the argiiuients of 
the Supreme Government that the proposed tax is no inffingement of the terms of the per- 
manent settlement, one cannot but be at a loss to understand what is the meaning of an 
infringement of a contract, for there can be no denial, of the fact that the permanent settle- 
ment IB nothing but a contract. • It is a charter of rights, perhaps not so full and complete 
as the IVIagnn Charta, to the people of IBngland ; but siill, to all interns sud purj^oses^ it is 
a ronstitution equally valuable to the landholders of Bengal, and so solemnly guar&n(eed 
on the faith of tne British Government. To our simple understanding, if a contract is made 
to pay to one contracting party 100 rupees a year, and after the lapse of nearly three- 
quarters of a century 2 rupees more is required from the other party, it is, in whatever light 
we may view if, an infringement of the c ontract. But the zemindars and talookdars are 
not the only parties who will be wronged by the proposed cess ; every ryot was assured 
when the constitution was granted that he snail hold his land according to the nirik of the 
village, and that be will be liable to pay ho other demand save his rent, and the lokhrcfftlar 
was assured that on pi oof of certain titles, possessory as well as written, bis lands shall 
always remain undsscssed and untaxod. Not only the zemindars and talookdars, but ail 
these various classes connected with land, are threatened to be charged by legislation 
w*iili an additional burden on their lands. I shnll uow, gentlemen, draw attention 
to anoilier feature of the proposed taxation. I have said before that the majority of the 
present generation of zemindars and talookdars are a body of speculators who, from the 
capital accumulated in various branches of industry, have purchased estates, and, with an 
eve to reproductive profits, have laid out immense sums for the iinpiovement of their lands. 
'To tax such people would be, to use the words of John Stuart Mill, to impo^i^e a penalty 
on people for having worked harder and saved more than their neighbours. Besides, suen 
a tax would be a vimatiou of one of the fundanienUil principles of taxation which has been 
universally recognised since the days of Adam Smith. The proposed cess is intended to 
be a ptMiiiuiH rit charge on laud, but, as remarked by tlte great thinker whom 1 have just 
quoted, it would fall exclusively on tiioac who compose the landholding body at present. 
Future buyers would acquire land and securities at a reduction of price, equivalent to the 
peculiar tax, which tax they would, therefore, escape from paying, while original possessors 
would remain burdened with it even after parting with the property, since they would have 
sold their buid or securities ut a loss of value equivalent to the iee-siniple of the tax. 
^^Tbat such a proposition,’* indignantly adds Mr. Mill, ** should find any favour, is a striking 
instance of the want of conscience in mutters of taxation resulting fiorii the absence of any 
fixed principles in the public mind, and of any indicutioii of a sense of justice on the subject 
in the general conduct of Government.” 

Ill whatever light we therefore view the subject, in connection with the permanent settle- 
ment, we cannot help coming to the conclusion that the proposed c<>ss would be both inex- 
pf'dient and unjust, and this infringement of a solemn covununt, ratific^d by the faith of the 
Britisli nation, this sacrifice of a recognised principle, this depreciation of the value of 
landed pioperty, and all their dii^aflection, discontent, und sacrifice of law and justice, made 
not to meet the temporary expenses for defending the realm from foreign invasion, internal 
revolt, or any such calamity, but to force education on a class of people who do not at pre- 
sent require it, and who donut care to express their feelings of disfavour towards the schools 
patshallas already existing for the purpose. Tins tax is to be raised from j^ersons who • 
have already done much, indeed us much as could be expected of them under the existing 
circumstances for ihe education of their countrymen. Their voluntary contributions in 
support of Government and aided schools already amount to about 4,000 rupees, as is seen 
from official records, and the sums spent by them in maintaining schools with their own 
exclusive funds, and in giving donations and subscriptions for the encouragement of Sanscrit 
literature and philosophy. The late much lamented Baboo Prosunno Coomar Tagore, the 
Bhookoylas Rajabs, and a host o# other landholders, have made large endowments for the 
support of educational endowments ; and I hope yon will excuse the egotism, when I say 
that although my efforts in this direction have not been extraordinary, I would, like many 
others, be a gainer by a considerable figure if, instead of what I annually spend at present 
in the cause of education, a tax of two per cent, be imposed on my income for the purpose. 
In opposing, therefore, the proposed educational cess, 1 am not actuat« d by any motive of 
pecuniary loss or gain, but because the compulsoiy cess in question will materially jeopar- 
dise the political rights and privileges which have been guaranteed to us on the faith of the 
Biitish nation. - ^ 


Baboo Kissenkisboie Ghose said - 

Gentlemen,— -In rising to second the Resolution which has been proposed by*Baboo Joy 
JSiasen Mocdceijea, 1 must say that he has left very little for me to add thereto. Before, 
however, I make the few remarks I have to say in support of the Resolution, \ must pre- 
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'miae that I yieUl to no one in the appreciation of the advantages which has accrued to the 
country hy the progress of education, and in the desire -to assist in the difTosion of that 
education in quarters where there is n demand for it, but I must conihss that the time hsf 
not arrived when any successfnl movement misht be made to educate the rural population 
of Bengal ; nor are the people of the lower classes in a condition to send their sons to school 
without experiencing the services wliicfa they receive from them at -present. The system 
of educating these classes has been in existence in the North Western Provinces for some 
years ; but 1 need only state to you my personal experience as a zemindar holding estates 
in those provinces that the attempt has been a failure. 

As for the Resolution, 1 do not £eel the slightest hesitation to say tliat a tax of the nature 
pioposed will be a direct mfrinuement of the covenant guaranteed by ^e permanent settle- 
ment. That Magna Chnrta of the landholders in this country, namely. Regulation I. of 
1793 , and many of the succeeding regulations, contain repeated assurances to the zeroindtirs 
that on no account will the revenue assessed on their estates at the time of the permanent 
settlement be ever altered by Government. Speaking for myself, 1 am unable to subscribe 
to the opinion that the solemn compact of the State with the landed classes in these pro- 
vinces will not be interfered with by the imposition of the proposed cess, whether it be for 
the construction of roads, for the diffusion of education, or for other purposes. The impo- 
sition of the cess by a legal enactment would be, to ail intents and purposes, an encroach- 
ment upon lights which were ratified by the British Purliaincnt, and respected. by ail who 
have from time to limc held the reins of Government for more than three quarters of a 
century. Gentlemen, 1 shall not detain yon longer, as there are several others who are to 
follow me; I conclude, therefore, by cordially seconding the Resolution. 

Baboo Ashotosh Chntterjea said t — 

Mr. Chairman «nd Gentlemen, — ^Though not a public speaker, 1 rise to support, the 
-Resolution, because 1 am strongly persuaded that the proposed education C'ss would be a 
direct infringement of the pernianent settlemenL At the outset 1, however, beg to be 
understood that I am not opposed to popular education. I long to see the light of educa- 
tion diffused all over the country, fr«im the man of the highest order down to the man of 
the lowest class, for education- has made me what I am, has taught me to think, to appre- 
ciate the privileges and immunities bestowed upon us by our Government, and even to 
point out its errors. 1 admit tliat the cry of popular education is very tempting, and one is 
likely to be branded as illiberal when he opposes a tax having for its object the furtherance 
of such a noble end ; but if yon examine the proposition closely you will find that it is a 
mere garb or mask, under cover of which it is sought to break through the solemn covenant 
of the permanent settlement, which has tended so much to bring about the present state of 
prosperity in this province. If this cess were allowed to be levied on the profits derived 
from the land, it would, I, as a lawyer, can assure you. put an end to the fixity of the 
jummah. To-day it would be an education and road cess, to-morrow a poor cess, the next 
day an embankment cess, and so on until there would he no end of ci'sses on the profits 
derived from the land. I have heard it said that zemindars are tyrannical and oppressive, 
unmindful of the miserable condition of their ryots, selfish, and prone to commit acts, 
or rather omit to perform acts, which may improve the condition of the masses material, 
mental, and moral. But this is tco sweeping u charge. 1 admit there are bad zemindars, 
but that is no reason to denounce the whole class. You have heard the Chairman read an 
extract from the Minute of Lord Cornwallis, in which it was stated that one-third of Bengal 
was covered with jungle when the permanent settlement was concluded. Now, who has 
reclaimed the vast wilderness, induced ryots to settle thereon by holding out to them sub- 
stantial considerations, planted new vilhiges and towns, opened rotds and tanks, and scat- 
tered over the land the blessii^s of prosperity? You cannot deny that it is the much- 
abused zemintlar. Gentlemen, it you will recall to mind tlie financial position of Government 
when the settlement was concluded, you will not fail to perceive that it was really a bargain 
made. The State then bordered on insolvency, the annual, triennial, and quinquennial 
settlements did not bring in the revenue regularly, and a perpetual assessment was fixed as 
iV stroke of masieily financial policy. The Jummah was fixed at a very high rate, it left 
only one-eleventh to the zemindar; but the only compensatory condition was that he 
-would be allowed to enjoy the fruits of his capital and labour, that not a cowry would 
be added to the assessment. Does it become an enlightened and Christian Government 
like ours to break its solemn promise and demand a share of the profits of the zemindar 
which under the law belong to him alone? If this tax, is proposed to be levied on the 
zemindars on the supposition that they are selfish and inhuman, the charge as regards the 
-whole class is utterly groundless. They have established schools and . dispensaries, 
opened roads and tanks, and feed the poor, and what does all this show? There are 
certainly close-fisted individuals among them, but such individuals are found in all classes 
of society. 1 beg, howevei*, to remind you that but Sew of the original territorial lords, 
with whom the permanent aetCleuient was concluded, are now in existence. "They -have 
mostly ibeen sold out. owing tu the extremely heavy i-ate of assessment at which tlie set- 
tlement was concluded, and they have been succeeded by a class of land .speculators. 
Any man who acquires money invests it in land for a good return, and he naturally works 
in a purely mercantile spirit. Does the rice-merchant in rime<of ^acomk^dtiwer the. price, 
tbougli ;ribit .thousands of >men .must die fetr .want of food <ou nconwnt .of •their inubi- 

lity to pay the h^h prices exaetad by him, and yet nobo^ blames the rioe-iBerafaeut.? 
Neither poUticndaiDaiiu>my.nor,poHiticid morality finos iaalt wii& tuad vriiy .should tkeissid 
\ sneenlator 
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speciUatw be.-bkuned if he soofi^ a retarn fdr ltis inTestmenfcf It doe* no email 

ore^t to fhe aamiadar that while aedojsg a-ntum' for his money, he ia not wantins in 
he^ of Jkindneaa^ humanity, and' liberality. Ifi than> the aennndar stands in relation to land 
aa.tito rioe merchant does in relation' to the oommo^y he deals in, why should the former 
be smgled out for taxation for the edneation of the xnaases ? Now 1 ask, what will be 
the immediate elTeot of theimpoitition of the proposed tax? Tho zemindars and others 
who hare intermediate interests in tl»e land, and who now chiefly support the schools and 
patsalas, will, it may be eatiW ^agined, at once discontinue their contributions Will 
the produce of the tax be somoiont to meet the expmtditure ? I trow not. Then, again, 
why abandon the present elastic system of voluntary contributions for a coercive system 
of compulaory taxation ? What a rapid improvement has been made by our countrymen 
in the several departments of knowle^e within the last 30 years; and how has that been 
efleotod ? Has mat been effected by imponng a tax on the people ? No, it is the effect 
of time. Tho right course has been pursued. The education commenced with the higher 
and middle classes, and its blessings nave been gradually descending to the lower classes. 
The higher classes having tasted the sweets of knowledge arc not slow in imnarting that 
boon to tiieir brethren in humbler circumstances. They have been establiming schools 
and patshallas in their own native villages to impart education to the sons of the {K>or. 
No necessity therefore exists for the proposed tax. There is another thing to be borne 
in mind. Hindoo society is divided into a variety of cas'tes, and each caste nas an oocupa> 
tion of its own, and until this system was completely rent asunder, education conld not be 
unwersal among the people. A Brahmin, thouf^ poor, will by birth resort to his books, 
-a Keettry to arms, a Vysa to trade, and so on. Hnglish education has certainly effected a' 
social revolution, but its effects are yet confined 'to a comparatively few. Loim yean 
most elapse before tho same revolution is efleotod among the lower classes. In their 
present circumstances the masses find their respective occupations far more profitable than 
attendance at the school, and I am afraid this xeeling cannot be easily conquered. Men 
roust main-tain their body before they can think of feeding their mind, and anyone -who 
knows anything of -this countir will admit that the material condition of the ryots is not ' 
such as to permit -them to seek for the intellectual ad-vancement of 'their children. Com- 
pulsory education would be a fitting corollary of compulsory taxatiem, but is our &ovem- 
meni prepared to force -the ryot to send his boy to the school ? So far as my experience 
goes, I have seen chaaa lads not more than six years old tend cattle and assist in the 
transplantation of paddy plants from one field to another. Will their parents consent to 
sacrifice this useful work for -the sake of teaching them * • * ? Will they leave the 

means of their livelihood for- the sake of that Tittie knowledge, vrhich the poet says is 
dangerous, and which will not give thmn their daily rice ? 1 had this forenoon a talk with 

one nigh in the Civil Service whose opinion on the present question was entitled to great 
weight, and he remarked to me that the proposed cess was quite premature, and that it 
would prove abortive. The condition of the masses in ^England, said he, 'was no better if 
not worse than that of the masses in this country. There, too, os socn as a boy is strong 
enough to work . on the field or in the manufactury, he is taken away from the schooL 
The education he receives is thus of no practical significance. It would be sheer oppres- 
sion to compel the ryot to send his son to the schoed when he would be serviceable to him 
on the field. Thus all things oonsideired, the proposed education cess, I am convinced, is 
unc^lcd for and inexpedient. 

Babbo Amarenda Nauth Charteijoa said 

Sir, — I avail myself of this opportunity of saying a few wonk in continuation of the 
observations of my learned friend who has just sat down. I rejoice, exceedingly rejoice, 
to see the hall crowded as it has been by gentlemen representing the varied interests of 
our community. All sections agree in condemning the Government measures as calcu- 
lated to lead to results which, vriiile specially bearing on the zemindar as a pai^ular class, 
would practically embrace all classes of the community having any interest in the land. 
Sir, I shall not repeat the sentiments of those who have gone before me, but I ieor 1 
may be betrayed into some repetition, which, considering the circumstances under which 
we have met, and the rital importance of the subject, tho meeting will not, I ho^, consider 
to be wholly useless. The proceed coss for education and pubBc works would imply or 
rather pre-suppose a state of things, which, if true, would not redound to the credit of 
the higher classes of the commuigty. It would doubtless be a great, and I may say, it 
would be the greatest, disgrabe to us, if the imputation cast upon us were true, namely, 
that nothing has been done by the people themselves for the improvement of the country 
in the matter of education. Since the- last few years the extension of schools in Xiower 
Bengal, and the diffusion of eduoatica caused thereby, have been due no less to private 
liberality than to the exertion which Government in its paternal solicitude for the well 
being of the peojde have mode in that behalf. Sir, this has been publicly acknowledged 
in Parliament. In the debate which followed the last financial statement of Sir Stafford 
Northoote, the Bight Honourable Mr. Satmuel Baing, once a member of the Government 
of India, observes thus on the subject ; “ The Government grants for education had 
increased in five years £rara 235,000 /. to 440,000 1 . ; but besides this, he found from 
offieial returns that the amount expended upon education from local and private sources 
other than grant from tho State, had inmreased from 128,000 1. to 330,000 /., mat wm to 
sayv had iaeveasiBd nearly' three-fiikl in five years, while there- Itod been an incr^e of 66 
per cent, -in the number of sriiolars. The increase of intcll^ence was shown i^n another 
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way ; the snimbw of letters and newspapers wnt thronj^ ihe Poet dfioe had incrmsed' 
from 47»077»000 in 1661 to dS^Sdl^OOO in 1866. ^In-fact» TOviewinigf the career of India'^. 
for the last six years, he knew no other country in the hisiozy of the world in which such'^ 
a great material progress has been made.” It would thus be manifest that whenever 
there has been a demand, the people have not failed to supply it. liobkii^ at the state 
of the county and .the history of education in these provinces, l -entertiun a well-founded 
belief that as tlie demand for education goes on increasing, it will be met by Ihe voluntary 
assistance of the people. With the cheering results of education, therefore, before us, it. 
would require a much stronger necessity than that shown to us to justify the taxation 
under conedderation. 

Again, if a return wore sent for by Government, 1 have reason to believe it will he 
found that a large proportion of those for whose behoof the oess in question is proposed 
to be levied are already receiving edu<»tion, and perhaps a better education tnan that 
cuotemplated by the Government in their present scheme. In the papers published by 
the Government, 1 regret no statistics have been furnished to support the position that 
the^ education of the lower classes has been entirely neglected, except that we are in 
substance told that this Government have determined upon taxing particular well-defined 
class of the people for the purpose of educating another portion of the people not coming 
under any defined boundaries, but characterised by the vague geneimity of the lower 
classes, and also for the purpose of making roads. Advmiang to the question of the 
construction of roads and public works, the better opinion is that the expenses relating to 
them should be defrayed from the sources- of the Imperial revenue, inasmuch as they are 
Imperial neoesuties. The advantages flowing from public works are shared in by the 
State as well as by all classes of the community. I am rather struck with the logic that 
one class of the p^ple should be singled out to pay for benefits that will be enjoyed by 
the country at lorgp. Sir, 1 fril to find any reasonable occasion for the proposed tax, a 
tax that militates against fundamental principles of the jtermanent settlement. This 
institution, owing its origin to the finanoim embarrassment of the then Government, has 
existed for more than three quarters of a century, and through good report end evil re];>ort,. 
has produced the most beneficial results. (Hear, hear.) Byrne permanent settlement, 
the State lies under strict legal and moral obligation not to exact a farthing more from 
the zemindars than the revenue stipulated for, and declared to be fixed and unalterable 
for ever. This great measure of Lord Cornwallis’s Government cannot be considered as 
a temporary expediency, or has having been come to, and arrived at, in haste or without 
mature deliberation. 1 shall quote the observations of the Governor General himself in 
his own words from the Minute he recorded on the 3rd February 1780. 

** I trust, however,” says the noble Lord, ** that it cannot be imagined that I would 
recommend that tlie proposed settlement should be made with a blind precipitation ; as 
without our having obtained all the useful information that, in my opinion, can be expected 
of the real state and value of the different districts. Twenty years have been employed 
in collecting inforination. In 1768, supervisors were appointed; in 1770, provincial 
councils were established; in 1772, a committee of circuit was deputed to make the 
settlement, aimed with all the jxiweTs of tlic Presidency. In 1776, Ameens were appointed 
to ^ake a Hustabood of the country ; in 1781, the provincial councils of revenue were 
aliblisfacd, and collectors were sent into the several districts, and the general council and 
management of the revenues were lodged in a committee of revenue at Calcutta, under 
the immediate inspection of Government. Like onr predecessors, we set out with socking 
for new information ; and we have now been three years in collecting it. Voluminous 
reports have been transmitted by the several collectors on every point which was deemed 
of importance. The object of these various arrangements, has^lbeen to obtain an accurate 
knowledge of the value of the lauds, and the rules by which the zemindars collect the 
rents from tlie ryots.” 

Without enlarging upon the historical! jmrt of the subject, I have authorities to come to 
^iho conclusion that by the permanent settlement, the asscssmeut established by it, viz., a 
tax of 80 per cent, on tlie income of tlie zemindars derived from the land, was declared 
to be fixed. Section 7, Kegulation I. of 1783 enacts, that the ** Governor General in 
Council trusts that the proprietors of land, sensible of the benefits conferred upon them 
by the public assessment being fixed for ever, will exert themselves in the cultivation of 
tlieir lands under the certainty tliat they will enjoy exclusively the fruits of their own 
good management and industry, and that no demands wilj ever be made upon them or' 
their heirs nr successors by the present or any- future Government, &c.” .Here a question, 
arises, whether a Government of one period can bind future Governments. I must 
confess I do not understand -the difficulty. The jienuaneiit settlement, I have no hesita> 
tion in asserting, and 1 am sorr^ we have to repeat it so often, is not simply an enactment 
in the ordinary legal sense of the term. It is a contract, a solemn and dmiberate contract, 
entered into by the supreme power in the State with a certain diaes of the^ people,' which, 
I subxAit, the State for its credit for good fqith among the sul^eats is bound by all 
ties of |>o]icy and equity to keep intimt. The reservation,' the only reservation, in the 
contract was, that the State might, as the oceations should arise, enact laws and m^e 
provisions for the protection of the ryots. Under colour ui this pretence of a reservation, , 
and under ^isrioiw pietences not always clearly seen, deliberate inroads have been made 
on therintieftatible rights assured by the Crown to ^e zemindars. zemtnda^ dak 

contributions, the 12 years’ rmkt of occupancy^, the 20 years* ^naomption in flavour of fixity 
of rent, these are instaneea of infleingement, move or leas glairing, of the rights of me - 

zemindar; 
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xesundsar in wtiim oes of inoomos of the asemiadfuni deri'eed £ram 

iAelande have been oeneiawabljr d^minifllM>d.-> (Hear, hear). And now, SSr, (he 0 €>vem» 
* nient oaLU uften the . eemindate to pey fyr ihe ^uoa-^on, whatever it be, of the lower 
and tiio conatruotiott of roads.' There is no pretence or sogjiestion of a State 
eapffenoy, and the delibem^ and solenm engagement of a Chrirtian jG^venunent, 
zalafied by the sancdon of the British nation through their representatives in .Parliament, 
is attempted to be broktm ,throu|^ by a side-wind. (Loud cheers.) Sir, this is nothing 
hnt paltering with the nation* 1 humbly, respectfully, and loyally hope this ill-con- 
sidered resolution, of the Oovernmeut will not be peitisted in. I trust it will be con- 
signed to that ** limbo of abortions” which has been the fate of similar ill-judged and 
hastily conceived measure. ■ A measure of such questionable political morality, I submit 
in all Immility, will not' add lustre to, but rather tarnish, the &me of Sir John Liawrenoe. 
At any rate it would not become the Christian Lieutenant of a Christian Sovereign, nor 
Would it add laurels to tiie wreath which entircleB the brow of the Saviour of the Punjab. 
(Loud cheers). 

The resolution was put and carried. • 

Baboo Kissory Chand Mittra moved the third resolution. 

^ ** That this meeting emphatically denies that, in the promotion of praular educa- 
tion, the landholders and the educated natives generally in this Province are 
behind similar classes in the rest of the empire.” 

He conceived this resolution was a just, rational and emphatic pA>te8t against the uqjust 
end the unreasoning cry that had been raised against the zemindars, and the educated 
natives as men who had done nothing in the cause of popular education. He had no 
hesitation in declaring his conviction titat the truth lay exactly in the other way. Far 
from having done nothing, they had done a great deal in furtherance of that cause. They 
had been foremost in organising schools, literary societies, and newspapers, and in pro- 
moting and extending popular education in every possible way. Their exertiCns in this 
direction have been most indefatigable and laudable, and instead of evoking the obloquy 
of a clique deserved the lasting gratitude of the public. Since the day the old Hindoo 
College turned out the first batch of educated Hindoos, the desire to disseminate the 
blessings of that education which they had received among their less fortunate onuntry- 
mon, acquired a new and irresistible impulse. From the moment the zemindars dis- 
covered the value of education in others, they longed to place it within the reach of 
their fellow countrymen. In a paper on the*** Progress of Kducation in Bengal,” wliich 
he had the Jirt vilege to read at a meeting at the Town Hall last year, he mentioned cer- 
tain facts in connootion with this subject which . uiigiit interest the meeting. Here the 
»3ea1cer mentioned a number of schools, established by the alumni in the Hindoo College. 
Since the period indicated in this payier, free schiiols, pay schools, and aided schools had 
endlessly multiplied. These were chiefly maintained by the zeal and munifi<*cnce of 
zemindars and educated natives. Happening to be one of the deprity magistrates who 
were ii{>poiutcd soon after that ofiice was created, he Iiad been brought into intimate and 
familiar contact with landholders of all tdasscs, Luropcan and native. He was tlierefore 
well able to bear his testimony to the valuable aid and support which lie httd received 
from them in reference to the improvement of the districts where he had been succes- 
sively stationed, and which enabled him to establish schools, dispensaries, and hosjtitals 
in BatojKirc Bauleah, Nattore, .lehanabad, Gbatal, Chuckdige, &c. Sevci'al of these 
institutions have been richly endowed by tho zemindars, and all of them were flourishing 
and bearing goodly fruits. He wished to put iu a printed copy of the report of the 
opening of the ** Prasononauth Academy'’ on the 24 th January 1852 , from which he 
craved permission to read one short extract, which was as follows : — “ Impressed with 
these sentiments I hailed the establishment of the Prasononauth Academy as a har- . 
binger of better days for Rajshahyc. That an opulent and influential zemindar of this 
district should consecrate a portion of his resources to tho maintenance and endowment 
of a school on such a large scale, afiTords a cheering and suspicious illustration of the 
growing conviction in this country, that those must hold the mussal who are to walk by 
.Its light. Happily, the patronage extended by native gentlemen to the cause of native 
education bas ceased to be an uncommon event, but Baboo Prasononauth Roy hxis also 
•entitled himself to the lasting {{latitude of the people of tiiis district by another praise- 
worthy and public spirited act. 1 allude to the Nattore Road, towards the repairs of 
which he has contributed the whole expenses, amounting to, 1 believe, about ^ 35,000 
rupees. He has thus set a noble example of enlightened liberality to other zemindars.” 
These words had emaimted .&om the speaker (Baboo Kissory Clumd), as he had the honour 
and pleasure of opening the sohooL In appreciation of the enlightened liberality of 
Prasononauth Roy, Government oonfisrrod on him the title of Rigah Bahadoor, but ho 
did^not live long to eqjqy his titie. His son, Coomar Promathanautha Roy, attained his 
lAot November, and the fir^ act of Us m^ority was to undertake me building of 
commooio^ and pucka houses for the tmeommodation of tho hospital and school endowed 
by his distinguished fathw. He luui'l^liBt received a letter from the Coomar P. N. Roy, 
regiff ling the' cess which shows the einmation in which it is held by large artd influential 
.zemindmn. f* In my opinion,” ^ai^s Coomar, ** the levying of the eduoational cess 
on zemindars, &g., k* * ijkeer innni^elneiit of the permanent settietnent, and I potest 
.agUnst the impotitioti.** ' 1 certainly agree with my young friend that the plopoeeu cess 
397. 3 U • * • would 
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would be an infnictioA of t&e penoanont settlement; a breaeib of fte pledged word of 
liord Comwtdlis, who detdared once and for ever that ihe Govermaent demand on the, 
land in Bengal is daed for ever; hut this part of the suljeot had been so fhlly dwelt u{>on 
that it did not call for any fiirdter observation from him at this moment. Suffice it to say 
that he agreed in every syllable that had been said by his friends who had proposed and 
seconded the pieceding xemlution. Since the time of Riya Prasononauth Boy, hnndreds 
of semindars and educated natives had signalised themselves foy establishing schools. To 
illustrate this petition would be to cite tiie thousand and one schools with which the 
length and brewth of Bengal was studded. There was scarcely a station or sub-station 
which was^thout its school or dispensary. Whereas in 1855 and 1856, the yeu"v^en 
the Grant>in-Aid system came into operation, the number of schools was 145, and the 
number of pupils attending them were 13,229, we find that in 1866-67 the number of 
schools increased to 2,907, and the number of pupils attending them was 121,108. These 
figures were a sufficient answer to the charge preferred agamst the zemindars and edu- 
cated natives as nou-eduoationists, a charge which he had no hesitation in pronouncing .to 
be p fiction and a fabrication. (Cheers.) (Here Hr. blurray Mitchell put a question to 
the speaker to the effect whether any anything had been effected 1^ the zemindars and 
educated natives for the education of the masses.) Baboo Kissoiy Chand ^ittra in reply 
mentioned several schools where be had seen among the pupils the sons of elwoter mis- 
tress and rai mistress, and declared that if these did not constitute the mass, ho knew not 
who did. Ho held in his hand a Bengalee letter from Sreemntty Btdosshuri Heby, 
widow of his lamented friend, Sharoda Prosaud Boy, zemindar of Chukdigee, in Zillah 
Burdwan, informing him that the aided school founded by her husband had just been 
convenrted into a free school in conformity with the provisions of his will, and for tho 
purpose of bringing education within the reach of the masses. Baboo Sharoda Prosaud 
nad died only a mw months ago in tiie heyday of manhood, but sometime before his 
death he had made a will heimcathing the bulk of his funded property to tho endowment 
of a free school, hospital, and an asylum for the aged poor. So zemindars were noi so 
deficient in sympathy for 'their poorer countrymen as was supposed in certain quarters, 
nor were they after all so black as they were painted. In truth, no person of position and 
education would wish to pontetuate the present degradation of tho peasantry. ICnow- 
Icdge was not only power. It was safety, whereas ignorance was a source of weakness 
and danger to the State. He was convinced that the moral and intellectual enlighten- 
ment of the people could not be efibeted without additional security being thereby 
afforded against delusions, such as those which shook, in 1857, the empire to its founda- 
tions. It had been so ordained by the beneficent Author of our being, that tho develop- 
ment of the mental faculties with which He had endowed us could not he effected 
without dispersing those preiudiccs and errors which menaced the peace of society as well 
as of individuals. While lie was for making direct efforts for instructing and elevating 
the masses. He believed that one of the best ways of reaching them was through their 
natural leaders, chiefs, and superiors. Hr. Murray Mitchell and others, who were all for 
the education of the masses, should rccfilicct that the primary condition of popular educa- 
tion was the previous provision for the liberal education of those classes of the commu- 
nity who, from their position in life, were able and willing to devote themselves to study, 
and to direct and conti'ol the instruction of the poor classes. It stood to lay, if not to 
missionary, reason, that tlic education of the upper 10,000 must precede the humanisation 
and civilisation of the myriad millions uf India. The lower strata of the social fabiic 
must be ]>ermcated through the higher strata. That the downward filtration had com- 
menced was abundantly evidenced, by the immense number of schools and patsalas 
already established, since the desjiatch of ilte Court uf Hirectors came into operation. 
But those who denounced the zemindars os enemies of popular education will not be 
satisfied with this increase. They would pull down, as the ‘ Saturday Reviewer’ would 
say, the old, and set up the new, Rome all m a day. They have not got the gift to wait, 

. nor the foresight to perceive the result of the progress going on. Baboo Hissory Chand 
Mittm thus concluded. " Rducate the upper and middle classes, and the lower classes 
will be instructed and- elevated. Bdunate the upper and middle classes, and the masses 
will be raised and regenerated.” (Applause.) 

Hr. Muitot Mitchell said he had come to the meeting to listen, desiring neither to speak 
nor vote. He would still abstain from voting ; but he would say a few words, with tho 
permission of the meeting, on one or two points on which^some misajmrehenslon evidently 
existed. Some of the speakers had drawn a contrast between what uiey called the " lay 
view” of this question and tiie missionary view;” and it had been distinctly asserted that 
fl^srally those who 80 U{^t the education Of tho masses in tho mode which the Minute of 
his Rzcelleucy tho Vicerty -presenhed, sought at the same time to do away with the 
existing Rnglish schools. In idiort, it was believed that the educaticn of the higher and 
midi^c classes was to be superseded by the education of the lower. That was a complete 
mistake. Who was absurd enough to wish to suppress Bnglish education? It had done 
immense good already ; it was doing immense good ; and it would, as it extended, do stiU 
more. Iuipp0.y, it had such inherent vitality that it could not be suppressed ; and it 
would flounsh^and extend even if the philanthropic efforts of Govenrtnent were now to 
he direef^ miunty to tho masses. So far. Hr. MitcheB said, the tne^ng seemed to enter- 
tain tite some oontdetions as himself. He feared that on another point tuere might be less 

S nmathy with his views. It was accepted as a maxim in all the enl%htened countries of 
e West, that <me the most sacred duties of a Government was to see that thejpeople, not 

merely the ni^^r desses, but the people, the masses, were educated. Education was the 
* * great 
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fllrewt quealaoii of the doj* The oonviotioii wm growing tl^tit mnet be made eompuleo^ ; 
.m several countries it was so .already.. in England it was cr>nfe8sed that the masses 

had been shamefully neglected $ anainihe.new Pamament they would see that this great 
question would be dealt with in right earnest. But he feared diat what was acewted as 
an aximn inEurc^e and America was rejected by s^e gentlemen around liim. {Cries of 
** No I no I we quite agree with you.”) He was delighted to hear it; tlie friends now pre- 
sent accepted then the priimiple which Liord Bro ugh a m had express^ in some such words 
as iliese-^* ^Vhon the people are not educated^ the whole fabric of society is built upon a 
quicksand.” (Cries of «* 1 yes 1 ”) When the masses were uniustructeA if public order 

continued, it was maintained only by the stern expression of despotism ; but it cannot be 
mmntained under such a Government as exists in India, a Government the excellence of 
wliich had this day been heartily acknowledged, even while they keenly criticised one 
]M>rtion of its proposed policy. (Tiear, hear.) The happiness of men, as individuals, and 
the well-being of soriety as a whole, were thus intimately connected with the ciiucation of 
tlie people. No duty could he more obligatory on Government than to try to secure the 
education of the whole community well ; out the principle or paradox had been this day 
boldly laid dtrwn that the best way to educate the lower classes was to devote alf your 
strength to the education of Uie higher. But no, he appealed to history to show tliat for 
ages a lettered upper class might co-exist along with u lower class who were intel- 
lectually and morally degraded. . If the masses in India were to be reached in this way, 
th^ could not be reached for oeuturies. It was idle to theorise ; let them look again even 
at England as a proof* of the slowness with which education filtered downwards. Let one 
or two things be done;; either let it be boldly avowed tliat the masses were to remain for 
an indefinite period in their present degradation, or let special efforts be made on their 
behalf. Much had been sola about the rapid multiplication of schools ; hut as yet, oidy 
one in 328 of the population was receiving education, when all Government schools and 
aided schools were taken into account, ^ould not this great rejiruach be rcdled away ? 
(Hear.) True, there were also the common patsalas ; but the miserable education given 
in them could not in this assembly of educated men be referred to with much satisfaction. 
Hr. Mitchell proceeded to say that Bengalees were justly proud of the intelligence of their 
race ; they boasted, and not perhaps without reason, of being the most intellectual of 
Indian races. But who were the Bengalees? Was it only the upper 10,000 on the 
60,000,000 in Bengal ? Just tliink what injustice was done to this race, capable, as all 
contended, of hi|^ improvement by leaving all but a small fraction of their number in 
utter darkness. In other countries, when the masses were instructed, men of commanding 
energy and talent could rise even from the lowest ranks; and society received the benefit 
of tbeir jiowers. Hero if a Newton or a Milton were bom a ploughman, he must remain 
a ploughman. Divine Providence was impartial ; and high capacities wejre as often 
bestowed on the Soodra as the Bralunan; but man qucnoliod tlie God-given fire. Let 
elementary instruction be open to all, and it would then be ])ossibly, but not till then, for 
the m;m of rare natural gifts to assume the place and do - tlie work which Providence in- 
tended. Dr. Mitchell then said that he would hardly touch t)ic question on which every 
speaker had stud very strong things, namely, the question of tlic cess. It was a legal 
question whether the Government would be violating the perpetual settlement byumtosing 
me cess ; he was not a lawyer, and, therefore, would take no part in the dispute. W ould 
it not be better, instead of condemning the measure in such severe terms as illegal and 
unjust, to take means to have its Icgwty fairly tested ? Gentlemen who thought their 
rights invaded sliould try to defend themselves, but iiot by reiterated asservcralion aud 
denunciation. And farther, if not. in this way, then in what way was the money 1o be 
raised and the great work of the education of the ^icople to be be accomplished ? That 
question riiould be answered. Dr. Mitchell concluded by thanking the meeting for the 
courteous attention with which they hod listened to the exiiression of views diiferiug con- 
siderably from their own. 

Baboo Grish Chunder Ghose seconded the motion : — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I have great pleasure in seconding tlic resolution just 
moved, and 1 have greater pleasure still in being able to say that 1 can second the resolu- 
tion honestly and oonscientiously. X have invariably endeavoured to suit my actions to 
my conscience, and as unconnected with any party I have always been in a j>osition to 
assert that which is right without favour and without fear. I can well say that my sym- 

S atliies in the present ^uestiSn are with the ryot, at the satnc time that J am bound to 
eclare that the resolution which I have risen to second is supjwrted by a laige volume of 
facts. 1 bold in my hand. Sir, a statement tom from the last Educational Note of Mr. 
Howell, and I shall read from it figures by which I hope incoutrovertibly to i>rovn that 
ibe cause of education does not wave or nicker in Bengal. M.y excellent friend who 
seconded the first resolution has already satisfactorily established the position that the 
voluntary system in these Provinces has brought in three tunes the funds from private 
sources for educsational requirements than a coinjmlsory cess in the North West has pro- 
duced. The statement before me indicates that the private e^i>euditure in Madras and 
Bombay on educati<m has been nii, whilst more than 4 lakhs of rupees are set down in the 
column against Bengal. This furnishes little proof indeed of tlie charge that the educated 
Bengalee is indxfibrent to the cause of eduoatum. And the experience oi* iveiy tnan who 
has visited tiie ^striots of tiie Precsdeacy witii the eyes of an intelligent traveller will up- 
hold me when 1 say that there is scarcely a village in wMeh an educated soaiive gentle- 
397. 3 u 2 . # . 
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man's fortone has been cast wb«re.a ^ragorous effort ia not xoade^tofcnmd an BngUeh ox a 
higher vernacular echooL The Direotorof Public Instruotion in fact .regrets that the 
demand for aid so ccastaatij prrased up<m hkn on the terma^ of the XSdaoation Despotoh 
of 1854, cannot be met owing to the absence of funds bj which the Goveihment promise 
fur supplcmen^g local efforts Atr the establishment of schools by^ State assistance can be 
fulfilled. 

The Goveihment of Bengal itself declared not long ago that the success of the volun*' 
tary system had been tbmroughly tested, and I maintain wat the te^ as far as it has been 
applied, has produced resuls which do not certainly militate against the efficax^ of the 
svstem eubmuited to it. But although 1 am' thus sanguine as to the existence of a fbm 
desire in the country to expand the area and invigorate me substance of popular^eduoaiioa, 
1 regret that a great proportion of the population of Bengal still remains without any 
education. In this respect indeed a comparison with Bonmay, the North West, and the 
Puzyab is injurious to the fair fame of this country. But the consolation is left to us that 
the character of education in Bengal is superior to that of any other part of India. 1 long 
anxiously, however, for the day when enthusiasts shall arise amongst us, practically under* 
fJcii^g the g^rand work of popular education, and moving h^ven and eiuth to accomplish 
the good end. Not long ago 1 was reading an account of the charities of Bnrope ; I came 
across an institution in Immburgh fountud by a poor candidate. Dr. Wioherly. It ia 
called the Bahue Hus, and hundreds of young.l>oy8 picked up frem the stsreets are trained 
in it. When the noble founder of the institution first {nroposed tiie plan of such a school, 
he was laughed at. But he prayed to heaven to send him funds, and a clergyman gave 
him an ass^^nment shortly after nrom a charitable bequest. The house was provided by a 
pious landholder. Thus armed Dr. Wicfaerly selected a dozen of the wont urchins from 
the streets of Hamhuigh. Their disposition and character may be inferred from the fiict 
that one of them had been 92 times convicted of theft. The earnest philosopher took these 
juvenile demons to his boscon, and ate with them, and slept with them, and imparted to 
them glimpses of the heaven which rested in his eye until they were so thoroughly re- 
claim^ and broken to honest industiy', that when the good doctor proposed to part with 
them in order to undertake the education of another dozen lads similarly picked up, they 
wept aloud, and refused to separate. The doctor gave them the option of building a house 
for themselves in the same compound, and they so heartily admired his generosity that 
they undertook to build the bouse with tiioir own hands, so that in a few weeks the resi- 
dence was completed. When alas ! will the young men of Bengal, its earnest thinkers, 
and pious reformers, enter upon a career such as that of the poor German candidate of 
practical utility and heavenly love ? 

Great stress has been laid this evening upon the permanent settlement. 1 confess my 
sympathies are not in that direction. Tbe clergy of Rome once essayed to fix the earth, 
yet the verdict of the inquisition failed to an*cst tlie progress of the planet. My idea on 
the snbject is peculiar, for the day that I find the permanent settlement standing in 
the way of national progress, I shall not hesitate to spurn it nfith my feet, for no law of 
man can confine and cripple the laws of God. But in the case now under fsonsideration, 
it would be mischievous to incense the zemindars with a breach of their Magna Charta, 
whilst no substantial benefit will accrue to the ryot. The cess will virtually have to be 
paid by the latter, so long as the enhancement law hangs in terrorem over his head, and 
the zemindar wrill justify nimself for the exactions he shall make by urging that as the 
Government had broken faith with him he was not bound to extend mercy towards his 
tenantry. If the Government was prej^^ed to free the ryot from the enhancement law,, 
and give him a position independent of the zemindar, then onW will education bo a bless- 
ing to him, otherwise it will prove a bitter curse, a thing oi^perpetual torture, showring 
him the heaven of the philosopher and the poet, but ohaining him to a vassalage mme 
grinding than that of the helot. 

There was another consideration in this case which deserved to be noticed. Many 
femiudars, like Baboo Joy Kissen Moukerjea, have endowed educational institutions at a 
great cost. It would be a crying injustice to subject them again to an education cess. 
These questions, and many outer like them, were exceedingly mfficult of settlement. An 
inquisition will be at every door whilst the ryot will cojuously bleed. I hope Ghivem- 
ment will seriously review such weighty matters before hastily committing itself to an 
impracticable and dangerous step. 

Baboo BiprodassBanoijea said that before the resolution was put to the vote, he would- 
move on amendment. He did not wish fur the infringement of the permanent settlement 
or the assessment of the zemindars for the education of the masses. If a permanency of' 
tenures wore given to the ryot, he would gladly pay im mcreased rent>, and that increase 
might be given partly to the zemindar, and partly paid into the genei^ treasury £ot the 
benefit of the rural population, ile himself was a ryot, and paid a rupee a biga; he would 
be glad til pay 3 rupees if a permanent tenure were given to him, and 'the amount should 
' he distributed in Ibis wise. To the zemindar should be pud 2 rupees, iu satisfaction of 
all his demands upon the land, and to the Government 1 rupee for the defirayril of the 
expenses ot education, and other purposes for the good of the lyots. ]b that case there 
would be no infringement of the permanent settlement with the cemiadars, while the 
tenure of the ryoCSrould be also made secure and permanent. 

A geatienubs rrinarked that that zemindar would be a great^fod who would not ghre 
a mo^rurry lease to the ^ot ou his engaging to pay 100 cent, increased rent. 

Baboo EiseKiry C^ialkd liuttra said that uis motKNU could not finely eome in as uii smend- 
' ment 
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ment tt> the Besolutiion moved by bimseH^ If Ibe speaker triibed he snight bring it for- 
ward as a anbataative Besolntbn. 

•Baboo Bqwodaaa Baae^ea said he hoped hia amendment would not be rej^ted on 
tochirioal jmunda. * 

Baboo Ejriatodosa Paul remarked that he had a soggeation to make. What the mover 
of the amendment hud proposed would not keep the permanent setriement intact. By fsr 
the better plan would be mr the Government to bv^ up the zemindaries, capitalise the 
estates j, say, at 20 years' purchase, as was determined by XiOrd Canning for the redemption 
of estates/ and thus kill the monsters- which were said to be feeding upon the iat of the 
ryots. Then would the gordian knot of the permanent settlement be cut without injury 
to anybody, and without exposing the Government to the risk of breach of faith, and 
pcmanency of tenure could be comerred upon tho tenantry. He was sure that the zemin- 
dars ^eniselves would not object . to this arrangement, which would be both fair and 
equitable. (Boud cheers.) 

The psover of the amendment suffered his motion to drop, and the ori^nal Resolution 
was acoordingW pat to the vote and carried. ^ ^ , 

The Rev. Sur.Xong said the meeting had admitted the necessity of popular education, 
but did not pmnt out the means. - He wished the meeting would take this matter into 
consideration. 

Baboo Rlzistodoss Paul said be was veiy glad that bis friend Mr. Liong bad put that 
question. He did not intend to address the meeting, but would say a few words in reply. 
Mr. Bong was doubtless aware that the imperial revenues of Bengal annually amounted 
to nearly 16 crores, and that its local charges to a little more than five crores. If a fair 
deduction were made from the customs and opium receipts for the North-W estem Pro- 
vinces, and for a proportionate quota of Bengal to imperial expenditure, there would still 
remain a suplna of about five crores. The people of Bengal were not unwilling to bernr 
their le^timato share of public burdens ; but was it reasonable, was it fair, was it just to 
tax them, when they showed anoh a large surplus ? If they were on the wrong side of 
the account, they should certainly be taxed, but the Government had not yet shown that. 
He (the speaker) was awsire that there were certain public writers who would not give 
Bengal credit for the opium revenue, but he hoped he had shown satisfactorily elsewhere 
that their objection was altogetlier futile. He had seen it stated that the majority of the 
members of Government of India were in favour of the federalization of the finances. 
He for one would rejoice at such a measure. Bengal would then be a decided gainer. 
Hitherto the hard earnings of Bengal — the fruits of so much labour and toil — ^had been 
spent chiefly upon newly annexed territories, which could not pay their way, but that 
gross iigustice would be remedied if each Province were made to provide for its own . 
expenses after meeting the imperial quota. The friends of the ryot would prove true 
friends to him if they would unite and claim financial justice for Bengal. And if after a 
fair adjustment of accounts there should still remain a deficit, he was confident that his 
countrymen would not grumble to bear any new cesses that might be deemed absolutely 
necessary. (Applause.) 

Baboo Kfuly Coomar Coss said that there seemed to be a grave misapprehension among 
some gentlemen present. They seemed to be under an impression that the meeting was 
opposed to popular education. Nothing of the kind. They all advocated popular oduca- 
tiuii, and he could say for his educat^ countrymen that they had done so much by 
voluntary efforts that it would be a gross injustice to subject them to a compulsory tax 
lor that purpose. If it was necessary, another meeting might be held for the consideration 
of means. 

- Baboo Kristodoss Paul said that if by the word ** means ” Mr. iKmg meant a compulsory 
tax in some shape or other, he could only say that the reverend gentieman was aiming to 
destroy a system which was the corner-stone of the Education Despatch of 1854. In that 
Despatch it was declared that the grant-in-aid system having been attended with wonderful 
success in England, was extended to India. The object was two-fold : Istly, to reduce the 
direct expenditure of the State on education and to ex|>and the area of national education 
with the aid of the people ; and, 2ndly, " to foster a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes, which was of itself of no mean importance to tlie well- 
being of a nation." Of course this system has not proved successful in the other Provinces, 
but in Bengal its success has been marvellous. Where there were in 1856 only 25, there 
were, in 1866, 403 Anglo-vemaoular schools, and where there were only 54, there wore 
in that year 1,932 vernacular schooll, and the schools would have multiplied still more if 
the Government had been true to its own promise and had sanctioned corresponding grants. 
It had been urged that these schools did not reach the masses. But who attendea these 
* 2,000 vernacular schools ? The higher and middle classes would as a rule give English 
education to their boys, and the dhudron attending the vernacular schools tp*o jfiketo came 
from the lower strata. Of course much yet remained to be done, and woul^ doubtless 
be done, if the Gh>vemment would second the fnresent voluntary system witli adequate 
liberality. 


} 


Baboo IssuT Chunder Ghosaol said : 

Mr* Chairman and Gontlemen, — 1 shall not long trespass on your time, and therq^ore will 
be as brief as po ss i ble in my address to you. The subyects of discussion that have drawn 
us here together tlds evening are of the most vital importance to all of us, without excep« 
tion, and they aore* la<» the approvement of the people, by extending education to the 
397* 3^3 • « igoasses 
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maans lihrotteli tho agettoy of tjie -Government ; 2ncU im^syvement nf die couaGilz'j, bj 

opening up m' new roads throughout the districts of the Sengal OoTemment ; and> 3rd» ^ 
the impoution ^ a new tax to meet the expenses that these proposed nmasures wOlild 
necessarily entail on die Government. * 

1 shall not dwell on the advantsges likely to be derived by the conuamiily at large bv 
the roread of eduoation among aU the classes on a system of ccanpulsory taxation. 1 shall 
not also'dwell on the mischief and injury that will accrue to these Provinces by adopting 
any measure of education that will m any way dwarf the spirit and counteract the self- 
action of the people who liave already successfully evolved the principle of voluntary 
education* and nave not yet rested in their glorious work. Neither riiaU 1 dwell on the 
material progress which these J-*roviuces are likely to make through improved intercom- 
munication in all its parts, though the existing roads throughout its_ vast surface remain 
almost unrepaired and uncared for. Nor shall I dwell on the discredit and obloquy which 
the Government will surely heap on its own head in the presence of the whole civilized 
world, by breidcing through its thrice guaranteed pledge to hold inviolate and sacred the 
terms of the permanent settlement of the land revenue of these Provinces. These matters 
*'lutvc been and will be more ably discussed by others who are better qualified to handle 
them than I can ever presume to do. 1 shall therefore draw your attention only to a 
single circumstance, and that is, shall wc as a people who have' largely imbibed Englisli 
knowledge and ideas not prove to our teachers me value we attach to that knowledge and 
to those ideas by claiming from them by every constitutional means within our reach a 
share in the administration of the finances of the country 'when with an overiiowiitg 
revenue in these Provinces new and unnecessary taxes are to be imposed upon the 
people ? 

It is admitted by ell who have ever paid the least attention to the subject, that the 
Bengal Provinces, containing the largest area and the richest soil, and the most indus- 
trious and peaceful subjects of Her Majesty in all India, is the most neglected by the 
Imperial Government ; and to prove to you, ii‘ proof be needed, 1 shall read an extract 
from a letter which the Government of Sir Julua Peter Grant had addressed to the 
Honorary Secretary of the British Indian Association on 'the 17th December 18(11. 

** The Lieutenant Governor is sure that the Association is fully alive to the crying 
wants of these Pirn’inces in roads, bridges, canals, waterworks, public buildings, and 
public works of eveiy description ; and he thinks it probable that they have a general 
knowledge 'that there is no part of India which is nearly so backward in these respects as 
are the Bengal Provinces ; whilst there is no otlier part of India which rcspntds to any 
outlay upon public W'orks, great or small, so promptly, so surely, aud so efibetively as tliese 
jProvinces do, by reason of tlicir natural resources. But jierhaps it is not always borne 
in mind that the provincial expenditure upon public works — petty district works excepted 
— is limited by the supreme authority, and that the allotincnt made to Bengal by that 
authority from the general revenues, has always been systematically less in an. excessive 
degree (probably it would be safe to say by at least two>tliirds), tran what an allotment 
would amount to should that be framed uu 'the )>riuciplc of a share proportionate either to 
the revenue, or to the population, or to liic geographical extent of the Bengal Provinces, 
or to all these -together, as compared with uie other Provinces of India. The result of 
this system, continued fur a long series of years, has been such, in a comparative -view, as 
those only who have seen many difierent parts of India, or whose duties have made them 
cognizant of what lias been done from imperial funds for all parts of the empire, severally, 
are thoroughly aware of. At. the moment tlicre is only one really good road of any con- 
siderable extent complete in all Bengal, Bchar, Orissa, Cliota Nag]>orc, Assam, Arracan, 
and Cachar (which may be taken as one-third .part of Ih’itish India), namely, the Grand 
Trunk Bead ; and it is not -too much to say tliat this single work would not have existed 
if it had not been, by geographical necessity, an inseparable part of the line through -the 
Nortli-Wcstcm Provinces.” 

Now, gentlemen, can you tell me why this should be — why this neglect— >this apathy 
from our Governors ? I will let you know why it is, by reading to you another extract 
from a letter which tlie present Government of Bengal addressed to that of .India no later 
than the 28th Pebruury last, urging the claim of these Provinces -to a fair share of funds 
from the general revenues of the empire, for the construction of feeder roads to the 
imperial system of railways, aud not for the general im]»rovemen.t of the country, and 
therefore demands your gravest atteuriou. 

‘* Altliough, from the character of the fioople, miUtory roads may be less necessary in 
Bengal than in the Northern Provinces of India, it seems to the Lieutenant Governor that 
Government is not the less bound to maintain at the expense of the State a fair proportion 
of im)ierial roads throughout ics districts for the promotion of trade and -the convenience of 
the publip.” 

Some people imagine -that this unfriendly action on the part of -the Govenunent of India 
.thwai-ds Us is of late origin, ypu have heard mention made of the construction of a Grand 
.Trunk Bead frc»m the cmiital to its North-West frontier from the general revenues of the 
empire, but this Grand Trunk was not opened till about the year 1835. Previous to that 
period, all the military movements of the Government and -the entire export and import 
trade >of tbc -tipper Provinces, were carried by onotlier route which -was constructed ani^ 
partly ihaintained by tho munificohoc of a native princess, . the celebrated Ahilla Bahee. 
tnds road started ^from our sitlnub of Sulkea, and passed thrm^h the rich agrieultural 
and miming districts of Huoghly, West Bjurdwan, .Mentd^oomt «n4 Hagaredbough, to 
* Benares. 
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Benaireft But no sooner llfae Qiovemment exlended the frontier to further west, and 
fopnd ibe quick movements of troops more noeeseany, than, through sheer military argent^, 
and not from any love to ns, they opened the Imperial Exchequer, and constructed a 
chord line from Fulta Grhat in Hoogl^, carried it through Burdwan, and joined the old 
Trunk Boad at the Dhunwa Pass. Sow mark the fate of the old main Hne. From that 
•wery year it was altogether neglected ; it was completely abandoned. The repalr*expenees 
were transierred to rae new road, and the old one Avas utteriy ruined, and it remains fen* 
the most part in that neglected state up to this day. 

Again, early in tlie year 18S7, when the system of ** main line of Imperial roads ” first 
came under the consideration of the Supreme GKivemment, the principle on which 
^ Imperial ” and “ Bocal roads were to he classed was laid down in their letter dated the 
17th April of that year. The question was further more fully iHsoussed the Govern- 
ment of India in the year 1868 in their letter dated the 12th September of that year to 
the address of the Government of the North-Western Provinces, when it was distinctly 
ruled by the Government of India that “that Government must bear the expenses of all 
railway feeders except such as were mere roads of access connecting railway stations with* 
the road nystem of the country.** 

I shall now try to show to you how this double pledge, given by the Government of 
India at different periods for the construction of the main line of ** Imperial roads ** and 
of ** Kailway feeders ** from the general revenues of the empire, has been redeemed by 
them, os far as Bengal is concerned, by reading^ extracts from the corresjiondence of the 

f iresent Government of Bengal with that of India, urging the claim of these Provinces to 
)ettcr consideration. The Government of Bengal, in letter dated the 5th February last, 
states : — 

The principle thus laid down has unfortunately been acted upon in Bengal to a very 
inconsiderable extent, and the tendency of later years has been to restrict expenditure 
on roads from the general revenues, and, indeed to press upon the local Governments to 
take every opportunity <xt‘ relieving the State from charges of this description. It seems 
to the Liicutenant Governor, however, that special consideration is necessary to the case 
of railway feeder roads, if it is desired that fresh roads of this class should continue to be 
made, and, indeed, short of this, to enable the Government to escape the discredit of 
allowing such road already constructed to full into a state of disrepair. 

** Many of the fceilcr roads are now complete, but some of them are still under con- 
struction, and others are necessary, which have not yet been commenced. When all have 
been ecimpletcd, the yearly exfiensc of their maintenance will amount to a very consider- 
able sum. I'hc trafiic upon most of the feeder roads is heavy, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary, If they are to bo really efficient, to keep them in a state of repair superior to that of 
most local roads. 

“ At the time when most of the feeder roads were constructed, the local funds of Bengal 
were believed to be in a flourishing state. They were annually supplemented by large 
grants from the One per Cent. Income Tax Fund, which are not now received. Since 
tlint. time also the oolleetions on the Nuddea rivers and on the canals have yearly exhibited 
a falling-off, chiefly, as it is supposed, in consequence of the diversion of traffic to the rail- 
ways through those very feeder roads which have been constructed from the surplus toll 
collections. The funds which it has lately lieen found possible to allot for the repair of 
the feeder roads have been utterly insufficient, and these arc certain to fall into very 
general disrepair unless some change be introduced. Nor has the amount of other locu 
funds kept pace with the increased demand consequent on the general extension of local 
coiuniuiiications throughout Bengal. It seems to the Lieutenant Governor that the con- 
siderations which in 1857 induced the Governor General in Council to recognise the prin- 
ciple that the advantages of the then imperial communications should not be confined to 
those favoured districts only which were intersected by the Grand Trunk Bines, and to 
determine on the construction of new lines of roads ** to complete net-works of imperial 
roads,” apply exactly to the case of rmlways and railway feeders. And, in addition, it 
may he remarked that expenditure on these roads adds directly to the Imperial revenue 
by liicreosiug the traffic on the railway lines, thus relieving Government from the pay- 
ment of the guaranteed interest on, futd in some cases enabling it to receive direct profit 
from, the railway company ; in fact, these roads contribute as directly to the income of tlic 
railw'ny as if the^ were branch lines. ' The Bieutenant Governor would therefore rcconi- 
raend that the railway feeder roads, 111 of which cither connect imiiortant places of com- 
merce with the railway, or form connecting trunks beta’een the railway and Imperial 
roods, should be maintained from Imperial funds.’* 

Now, gentlemen, I pra 3 r you to give your most serious attention to wliat the •Govern- 
ment of India state in their letter, dated the 17th March last, in reply to these very just 
and considerate recommendations of the Government of Mr. Grey, after having previously 
given their pledge, as I have already shown to you ■ 

It is to be borne in mind that the means of the Government of India are limited, and 

f hc demand fisr feeder roads in all parts of the British Indian Empire is large. If the 
Tovernment- of India were to undertake all the feeder roads for the whole 5,U00,miles^ 
ailway completed or in course of construction, it would be quite beyond the capacity of 
the present reventw. And although Be^al baa strong claims to a large sbare^ of the 
pubfio works expenditure en aoeoant a£ its xielieB and population^ it is, on the other hand, 
397- 3 ^4 • * • very 
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Yety lightly taacad in pn^portitm to its riches and popnlaikni^ and is* dtereforCf the mote 
ci^hle of contrihurineinoteaBed Ideal revenue. ^ ^ \ 

** In regard to the iwlvantage of n^way feeders in increariim the traffic eaniings of ine 
xmlway rad so saving {guaranteed interest, it is to be marked toat this aegument applies 
less forcibly to Bengal^than to other Provinces. The tiaffio on the East Xn^ra Railway 
has already been as much as the line could carry, and this, it may be hoped, will recur 
even when the ehoird-lme is completed. On the average of the last three years, this charge 
for the entire main line of the East Indian Railway has hardly exceeded 12 lakhs per an- 
num. If allowance be made for the fact that the greater part of the traffic earnings are 
in Bengal, it will be seen that the charge for guaranteed interest for this railway in 
Bengal is quite inconsiderable, if not nil. For the Eastern Bengal Railway the charge 
for toe last three years has scarcely exceeded two lakhs per raniun. Thus, in Bengal, 
the guaranteed interest on railway capital has almost ceased to be a charge of ray im- 
portance. 

** No doubt there would be advantage in adding to the railway feeders, rad so obtaining 
if possible, excess profits over 5 per cen^ in tbe repayment of interest previously advanced, 
but it is quite possible that an outlay might be incurred with this object which would be 
incommensurate with financial advantage to be derived. Tbe state of toe case has passed 
beyond toe stage at which it can be -said generally toat all outlay on railway feeders must 
be* profitable, xt is not necessary to enter into specific calculations for each case to show 
that there is reason in the individual case to ex^ieot a profit commensurate to toe outlay. 
But toere arc doubtless other advantages to be considered irrespective of immediate profit 
in railway earnings.” 

Now, gentlemen, I shall add a few remarks with regard to toe statement made by the 
Government of India, that we are very lightly taxed in proportion to our riches. It is a 
prejudice in those who think that by the terms of the jicrmanent land settlement our taxes 
have become light, and toat we have risen in wealth in consequence thereof. 1 deny 
this. I maintam that toat setdement was a most exacting settlement at too time, and that 
in consequence, many zemindars were sold out of hearth and home because they -could not 
realize tlie Government assessnient. But the permanent settlement has done us this good, 
that it has given to us a motive power for exertions in developing our agricultural and in- 
dustrial resources,' and to this more tora to the terms of the jtermaneut settlement I ascribe 
our riches, such as toey are, and they are not much. 

Gentlemen, it is toe bounden duty of every civilised Gevenunent to provide means of 
oonomunication to tbeir subjects from the general revenues of the country, rad that oi‘ 
India 1 hold to be no excration to the role. Besides, I have shown to you how tbe 
Supreme Government is pigged to construct the “ main lino of Imperial roads, as well as 
railway feeders,” throughout the country, from the resources at their command. There- 
fore, if the Government hold to its pledge, and if the larger nmuicipalities that are already 
in existence, atid the smaller unions that are or will be soon growing up in every direction 
under Mr. Dampicr’s Act, fulfil their duties by constructing such roads within their re- 
spective circles as might be needed, where would be the necessity, I ask, for imposing the 
proposed road cess on tlie agricultural population of the country ? 

In conclusion, gentlemen, J would again press on you to make a timely move for a share 
in the administration of your finances, ii* you wish to prevent the lavish waste of money on 
toe Public Works Department. Here is a notable instance of what 1 say, and 1 say this 
advisedly. It is a recognised principle in economy, whether in families or in Govern- 
ments, that no now wo»s should be undertaken until the old ones are placed in an effi- 
cient state, and in this view of the case, and knowing tlie Stale of our roads rad commu- 
nications, one would expect that the best part of the grant mode by the Government should 
be devot-ed to those purposes. But how stands the fact ? In a Note on the Expenditure 
on Roads in Bengal daring the Six Years, 1861—62 to 1866-67, inclusive, appended to 
Mr. Liconard’s ** Not-e on the best means of raising Funds for the Construction and Mainte- 
nance of I^ocal Roads,” 1 find in paragraph 3 toe following figures 


Imperial Funds - - - 

liocal or District Road X^md 
Income Tax Fund 


Ms. 

1,32,66,366 

83,65,826 

18,87,825 


Total . - ~ Ms. 2,35,20,017 


Out of this sum only 75,93,002 rupees were expended on the repair and improvement of 
toe old rofids, wlule no leas a sum than 1,59,27,015 rupees was expended on the construc- 
riou#of new ones. No wonder that mads consixucted this year would be completely useless 
the next, if such an unequal ahare be allotted to their repair rad improvement. And yet, 
gentlemen, wo are ijalled upon to submit to a new tax for keepi^ up tois wasteful system. 
There is another iustraoe. In 4to paragraph of toe appendix to Mr. Iieonard*s Note, 
you will 'find, that during toe six years, nearly 40 lakhs of rupees per annum have been < 
sjtrat eh^Hj^ds rad works connected therewith, exclusive of cost of establishment,” I 
wmoh amounted to about 44 lakhs in addition. Forty-fbur ladtos on establishment to i 
sup ervise toe expenditum of 40 lakhs per annum I Is not this sheer waste money ? 
Wrat wWld a oourt of justioe^eay to any maa^or of a privaite estate who hrou^t it to 
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'tlia by' c|i^ « oonm of ox|»«id|l;ui^?^ 3!?o ^ivSrndml or xtalion can ataod aodb treatment. 
DiBK^gati»i^p& is certam to follow it. 

* Geatilaifteiiy witb these obeervailons I ebi^ submit 'to you the Heaolution with which I 
hare been entrusted, 'vis. : — 

** That it is the duty of the GoTerament of every oirilised country tP improve 
the roads and oommunicataons for the promotion of the material welUbmng of ^e 
people, and that a special rood boss in addition to Imperial and municipal taxes is 
inexpedient and uncidled for/* 

Baboo Sarodaprosunno Mookerjea seconded the motion, which was egrried unanimously. 

Baboo Sreq^opahl Paul Choudry moved the following Resolution :•<— 

** That the Committee of the British Indian Association be requested to draw up 
and forward, ^er obtmning siff natures, a memorial to the Governor General in 
Council* pteying ibr the consideration of the proposals for the huporitiou of an 
education and road cess.** ^ 

Baboo Kasianuth Biswas seconded the motion, which was put to the vbte and carried* 

It was understood that the Buropean gentlemen present did not vote. 

Kumar Sut^annnd Ghosaul moved thanks to ^e Chair, and tiie meeting broke np at . 
p.m. 


From A. Wilsont Esq., 06ficiating Secretary to the L<andholders* and Commercial 

Assoeiatioii, to the Ofl^atmg Secretary to the Government of Bengal ; dated Calcutta, 

the 28tli October 1668. 

Yovtt letter. No. 15 J 9, of the 13th May, with its appendices of a copy of lettmr. 
No. 237, dated 25th April, of the Govorument of India, and of yours. No. 1521, of the 
13th May, to the British Indian Associatiun, has been made the subject of communica- 
tMku with the members of this Association, resident in the MofuasU, whose ' practical 
experience best qualified them to form opinions upon the points mentioned in paragraph 5 
of your ln8t>mcntionc d letter. 

The assessment of the zemindars is a mattoi of perfect simplicity urmn the principle 
laid down in paragraphs 9 and 10 of the letter of the Government of Inma, and it is only 
in dealing with those holding beneficiary interests in land under the various forms of sub> 
tenure that ditHculty ap}>ears to arise. 

It appears from paragraph 4 of your letter, Nq. 1521, of 13th May, to the Secretaiy, 
British Indian Association, that his Honor the Lfieuteuant Governor contemplates ex-* 
emptiug a certain class of ciiltivators from the incidence of tiie tax, viz., those who pay 
rent at the market rate of the present day, and that the class who are to be taxed are 
those ryots having a right of occupancy. The reason, no doubt, for this distinction is, 
that the latter class of cultivators are supposed to hold their lands at a lower rate of rent 
than that paid by tenante-at-wdll, deriving thereby a larger profit from their holdings than 
the class it is proposed to exempt. 

Judging, hnvrcver, from the information procured by the Committee, it would ap|>ear 
that the difference between these two classes of cultivators is more nominal than real, and 
the line of distinction so difficult to di*aw that they much fear tiiat any attempt to do so 
would probably bring about a contest between landlords and their tenants that would fill 
the courts with lawsuits, a result which is most strongly to be deprecated. It must also 
bb remembered that there is a great number of cases still pending between zemindars and 
their ryots brought with the object of settling their respective ^ims regarding rights of 
occupancy. 

The Committee taking these points into consideration, are of opinion that it would 
be the more judicious p^ey either to exempt cultivators altogetiicr from the cess, tiie 
course the Committee would recommend, or to make no distinction between these classes 
of ryots as regards the incidence of the tax. 

Should, however, the Lieutenant Governor determine to exempt only that cl^ 
already referred to, it is proposed by Government to assess tiie tax on tiie actual profits 
drawm from the land, and to distribute its incidence in proportion to the share of the 

E rofits which is derived by the possfssors of every benefimal interest in the land, whether 
e be zemindar, lakrajdur, putneedar, fanner, holder of any intermediate tenure of any 
description, or the actual cultivator of the land, with the exception of the class alluded 
,to above. * 

The Committee are of opinion that there would be no difficulty in assessing the zemin- 
dars and other holders ; the assessor appointed by Government would have power to 
make them produce their books and jumma waail bakkeo papers, which would show the 
amount of profit they severidly derived from their tenures ; but when we reach tlic actual 
cultivators, the difficulty immediately presents itself how to assess them equitably, and to 
collect the amount thus assessed without converting the means so emjtioyeainto an engine 
nf extortion |^|ld oppression. . 

1 The most 'pmetioal and economies, as well as the least vexatious, mode that the Com- 
Inittee can suggest is, tiiat in every case where a zemindaiy or h^pehdent talook hae 
been sub-leaB^ the last hdider, mr in other words, the person In direct contract ifith the 
actual eadtiriteo^ he empowered to realiae firom lus tenants that portion of the tax pi^* 
aig? 3X IS able 
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id)]!ft hyr be rec^'«i^ e Jiur pmMMOirt^t^ on tbe «mo«»ct Mseseed es a remimei^ataon 

for Us trouble, aod to pr^eot him lo«> ; or he he aUowed to oompouud for 

the tetU sum payable 1^ homself and his occupancy ryots. In like manner vrhere the 
zemindar collects his rents from the middlemen, as well as f:mm the aotnid cultivators, he 
should be made the means td' ocdlecting the amount of cess levudde from his ryots, receiving 
a kur cosmmssion as in the case above. 

If the Tdeuteaant Oovemor consider these suggestions of any practical importance, the 
Committee would further recommend that the zemindar or lose holder, aa the ease may 
be, be especially canpowered to ecdlect the amount of the tax summarily with the rent, 
and in ail cases- where the landholders may have to arte the cultivator before he can 
realise from him tlie sum due, the magistrate be authorised to include the amount of the 
tax in the decree for rent. The suit would be brought for i*ent plun the amount of 
tax, and -the plaint must clearly aet forth the two amounts sued for; the decree, in 
the same way, should distinctly specify the amount decreed for rent and for the tax, and 
tl^ landholder on realising the decree should give a receipt in a similar form. 

The Committee do not question the xn’opriety of levying a tax u|>on incomes derived 
from the lands fbr the improvement of roads, and the general introduction into lieogol of 
vUhme schools, and they admit tlie importance of imparting an element^y education to 
«the bulk of the agricultural classes ; but at the same time tliey arc of opinion that Govern^ 
ment should at first act with caution in those districts where it is an established conviction 
that a ** man of the pen cannot engage, in agricultural labour without degradation, and 
-that loss of j^iosition and respect, which it is so well known that natives will not face, even 
'when great privation attends the observation of this caste prejudice. 

The Committee would urge upon Government the necessity of their making an eftbrt 
to mitigate, and, if possible, remove tliis baneful influence timt exists amongst so large 
a number of the agricultural population of L<ower Bengal, a xu'^judice Avhicli must 
seriously interferes with the improvement of agriculture, and so limits the benefit of 
education as applied to the agricultural districts. 


From H, Jt. Cttapman, Bsq., Officiating Commissioner of the Presidency Oivisiim, to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, No. 128, dated Calcutta, the 3rd June 1868. 

I BTAVE to apologise for my delay in replying to Government Order, No. 6{)0, dated 6th 
February 1868, by which 1 am directed to submit my rminiou on the ex|>ediency and fca> 
sibili^ of raising an educational cess in -Bengal like that now paid in the x>crmanuntly 
Bctdea districts of the North Western Provinces. 

2. I waited at first for any light that tiie exx>erienced district officers of this division 
could throw ujien this very important subject. From them I have had little or no hel]>. 
Since 1 received the last of their rexx>rts (rather more than a month ago) the exceeding 
difficulty which I have found in attempting to sketch any x^rnctical scheme at all is the 
reason why I have kept back iny own rciwrt. 

3. The delay thus caused has been of tliis advantage to me, that 1 have seen Mr. Lico- 

nard’s valuable Note (published at page 294 of the Supplement to the current year’s 
Gazette) on the best means of providing funds for local public works, and tbe correspond- 
ence between the Government of Bengal and the Govempient of India (published at page 
317 of the Simplement to the Gazett^ on the means of funds for elementary 

education in Bengal. 

4. From these , last papers I gather tliat the task before me is so for simplified that the 
tittMk for discussing the ** earpediemy ” of levying a rate for education is gone by, the Go- 
vCrhineDt of India having abandoned discussion, and resolved, in fact, that the thing is to 
be done/ 

5. In so far as it has been determined to give up the idea of a voluntary ” ccss in 
Bengal, I accept the decision with thankfulness. 1 must be forgiven for expressing my 
utter incredulity that the various edmmtiontd and other cesses so highly prized in btlier 
parts of India have ever been ** voluntary ” in anything but the xuune ; and my regret 
-that the many honourable men who have resorted to these oessee^ for noble and beneficent 
ends, ^ould nave been driven ' by the force of circumstances to th^ subterfuge of asserting 
ihat they were free-will ofTerings. Of’eourse they have been levied only in virtue o(‘ the 
decree of authority, the xvabple not, in i-emote provinces, understanding -that there could he 
np au-lhority witliout the support of the law, mr, perhaps, finding quite sufficient reasons 
frtk’ overkiokhig the absence of legislative sanction. Of course they would not have sur- 
vived for five minutes tbe withdrawal of official countenance. 

6. It will be emva^ ux>ctt this point to say that I am quite convineed, and so are all 
the effieera qf this division, thsit tb attenmrt to treat -the xieople of -these pttrto as on a par 
with the less civilised populations in such matters could end in hunuliatixm and u-fctee 
fkilbire. Tf we are to nave cesses at -all, we must have the raB sanction of the LegiaUiture-, 
before -we'begin to levy them. ■ 

7. Aseto the determination ta the Geverwment India oesses ahaU he levied, I do 
not dis()i|Le its Justice or its x>rupricty. 1 have, in my humble sphere, long ago eome to 

the 
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the cottoluwoa ilhat the lukAnce emUzetion m these pmcts imperatilvcdy dements the 
deTeh3ifii»e^ ef looal seamnioee end the eneelifin ^ef a 1 mm Tenrenoe. Yist it if, 1 miudi 
(ymfeM;i » little disheartening to see a matter of this imporeanee dealt with in a kaanner so 
off-hand) the very serious dimculties in the way of stt<m cesses being absolutely Ignored 
and left to the local Government to get over as best it may. 

8. We may fret and fume at the fact that the permanent settlement of Beiwal has 

dmu'ived the Stats of large reimuaees that would have been at its disposal if it could have 
delayed^ that oontvact indafinitelyr or* at any rate, till the present time (1 believe myaelf 
that this is a narrow view to take* mid that ^ advaniagesnf the permanent settlement 
have been most cheaply purchased by its saoxifioes), we may ehafe at the alleged selfish* 
ness and apathy of the gemindars ; but it is useless and unjust to ignore that, as a matter 
of fact* the State resources whijoh wore given up in 1798 are not now, and have not for 
many years been* accumulated in the hands of a few wealthy individnalB who pass 
their time in selfish and careless luxury* but are distiibuted among a very large number 
of persons. ^ 

9. From statements which I have seen made* nM; without authority, and in places vthero 
error and ignuranue on such subjecls are not to be expected or assumed* I incmie to think 
that I shall cause come astonishment when I assert* as i do witiiout fear of contradiction 
by any one who is really acquainted with the facts* that the zemindars of Bengal are not 
as a bodv wealthy men. There are some rich men among them* a few very rich men* 
but the bulk of the class are men of very limited inciome* and too many of them of embar- 
rassed circumstances. 


10. 1 think it very likely that not one-fburtii of the primary payments of the cultivators 
reach the Government Treaisury, and that the pre^rietors of the land in Bengal divide 
among them a profit of at least 10*000,0002. a ymur. But this is dietributen over an 
immexuae variety of tenures* from the ryot with a right of ooounancy* who* it is probable# 
oi’dinarilv does in practice enjoy some beueficiaxy intenest, to the Raja of Burdwaa or the 
Raja of jtliirbanga. 

11. The settlement has* I repeat* so worked (not* I think* disadvautageously) that the 
accumulation of immense properties in the hands of individuals is not commom* The 
vast, majority of the estates for whidi revenue is paid direct to tlic Government are potty 
properticii, and the larger ones are almost all so charged with subordinate tenures of 
a* more or less permanent character as often to leave the so-called owner with only a mo- 
derate annuity. 

12. It is needless to remark and useless to ignore that this &ct vastly complicates the 
question of levying a cess of any kind upon landed property. It is not a case* as the Go- 
vernment of India appear to suppose, of only two classes, the zemindar and the ryot* the 
zemindar collecting from the ryot 100 rupees and paying to the State 25 rupees. Were it 
BO* it would be exceedingly easy and perfectly fair to demand at once from the zemindar 
another t wo or three or mur or five per oeut. as a local cess ; but the case is* generally* 
that oi* a zemindar to whom only a moderate annuity is reserved, the rest having long since 
been inado ovci; to subordinate tenants who iwe* by every principle of justice, as liable to 
a local cess as the zemindar. 


]3. Nor will it help us if wo impatiently charge the zemindar with having squandered 
his resources* and alienated his share of the revenues upon which we bad reserved a lien 
for local Improvements, as a dry abstract theory that may be true ibr practical purposes* 
fhc ngi'eemcnt is worthless ; for many a zemindar has purchased^, and purchased at a very 
high rate too* nothing more than the limited interest which he himself enjoys. 

14. The truth I imagine to be* that under mrcnmstances such as existed when the per- 
manent settlement took effect, complicated rights and interests will always immediate^ 
spring up with amazing rapidity* and cannot be prevented even by prohibitory laws. It 
is impossible to act now as if they did not exist ; and* whether the locm Government or the 
Su]iTeine Government solve it, tlie problem how to distribute any new burden imposed 
upon the laud over all those subordinate interests must be solved before a single cess can 
be righteously or successfully imposed. 

15. I remark* in passing* that while T agree personally with the Government of India 
in thinking that local rates and ccsscs arc not barred b^' the solemn pledges of the perma- 
nent settlement (if they wCVo* tills counti'y must prootically be condemned to stagnation), 

. our only chance of persuading the zemindars and tiic people ^at they are righteous will 
be to spread them over a wide area* and nqt to confine them to the mdividuals who pay 
into the Government Treasuries the land revenue of the country. There ore other reasons 
which* 1 think* 1 shall show to be unanswerable* why tins is necessary. 


) 


18.^ X think it will be beet that I should deal, in this report* at once with the ^ whole 
question of rates for distinct otiiar purposes* and 1 intend to do so ; but 1 will first 
say a few words upon the particular cess on wldch this reference has been made to me* 
a cess for the education of the poor. * « 


17* It is not* I presume^ open to me to .dicimtei the propriety 
levy of a district cess in Bengri for smdi a purpose. ITet I tinak 
3^7- 3x2 


and expediency of 
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the Ckivermnent the acoompmjriitt rmtftrics by Baboo Ztiuendxii Xida Mittm union t h 
iulgect, and to ^int out a^w ^er eerioue objOotioiirto tlnB meane of provi&ng for 
this particular object m ^ 

18. In the first plooe it is deserving of serious oonsiderationa that the effect of imporing 
such a rate must probably be to bhew very largely the growing liberality of the j>eopIe 
for educational pu^oses^ and to shiflt to the shoulders of the Government a very 
considerable expenditure now met by the people themselves, in a natural and healthy way, 
wiiliout Goversmwnt interference. To what extent existing voluntary contributions 
would be impaired I am unable, of course, to say ; but I incline to think that in these 
parts, we should sacrifice of existing educational resources, by imposing a rate, probably 
a least, half as much as we should levy, while I have no doubt that a rupee for sucti 
objects paid really willingly, and without oificial interference, is morally better than two 
rupees levied by law. 

19. ^ SetMTitify, T wish to remark that all the recent arguments and discussions, the result 
of which is to place Bengal nominally lowest in the scale quoad primary schools, appear 
to_ me absolutely to ignore the very numerous indigenous schools supported by the people 
wit^ut our interference. I greatly doubt whether, if we include such indigenous schools 
which, in this division, at least, are plentiful, the comparison between Bengal* and other 

{ >art8 of India would prove so much to our disadvantage ; I should on the other hand much 
ike to know whetlier, for instance, the recent alleged rapid multiplication of primary 
schools in Bombay is anything more than a transfer of indigenous schools to Government 
superintendence. 

20. The levy of a rate for education in the only way which I can think of as practicable, 
would, unquestionably, transfer to tlie ISducatioual Department the whole burden of 
village education ; for, of course, a man who paid a rate would not also consent to pay a 
schoolmaster, or, if he were forced to do so, would consider himself greatly ill-used. 
There would then, no doubt, follow upon the introduction of such a rate an immense 
apparent increase of primary education which might bo wholly nominal. Though no 
doubt it is reasonable to suppose tliat, in time, immediate Government superintendence 
would improve the quality of the primary schools, I confess to doubting whether this 
advantage might not be purchased too dear, and whether the I'esjKmsibiUty incurred 
would not be too great. 

21. Then, a^in, if a rate bo generally levied, we must be prepared to organise schools 
generally. I imaerve from the figures that in many parts of India where rates are now 
levied, the schools are few and for between, and many a man must pay a rate (said to bo 
voluntary f too I) to whoni no rehool is available. In Bengal, every man who pays a rate 
will demand (and I think righteously) that a scliool be placed within his reach. To 
arrange thb in a country like this will be very difficult. 

22. I confess to being unable to perceive on what grounds the cost of primaiy schools 
is to be laid particularly upon the land. The Government of India says that, when it 
made the permanent settlement, it did not undertake the education of the people. 1 am not 
sure that the assertion is good for much ; for the Government did not specifically catalogue 
the duties that it undertook ; but it is, at least, certain that the landholders did not under- 
take it, and 1 can see no grounds for imposing it upon them. 

_23. 1 am inclined myself to the opinion that, in a country like Bengal, the rate for 
primary schools, and perhaps^ for village police, should be levied upon a much smaller 
unit of area, and from those interested in the villagof or union ; the proprietors of land 
contributing their fair quota, but no more. I throw out the suggestion only, for I jiresume 
that it is little likely to be adopted. I would remark, however, that there lies before us, 
indubitably in the future, a system of parish or communal rates, as well as a system of 
district or country rates, and that it would be well to decide, on sound principles, ^rem the 
first, what charges should lie against each. W e have good precedent in the matter in the 
Bnglish practice, which is founded upon the experience of generations. A country rate for 
village school would there be absolutely impossible. 

_ 24. I ^k the Government to pturdon me this long preface and proceed, without further 
dissertation, to discuss the practical question, how a district rate upon the land bo 
levied for whatever purpose. 

25. rhis is the real difficulty, and I confess to being little satisfied adth my own solution 
of it ; of the many persons i^hom 1 have consulted upon the matter, 1 have found no one 
able or willing to suggest any feasible plan whatever. 


26» The^r«t position which I maintiun is that it will be impractioable to levy any such 
rate upon 'the zemindars alone. ITtey simply could not hear it. I leave aside the objections 

thti.'t 



. * aiUiMreWy ‘WeHrqualifted to judge, and experienced in reepect of boA piOvinoee, tells me that in his f 
judnaent, wed t|pon intercourse with the jieople, there are decidedly readers anumg the mruinns of V 
the Lower ProVhum than among the people UTK-conatiV. \ 
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-that 'tre do not know the ineome of most of the zemmdarB« and have no meuu of ascer- 
taining it. The Gh>rerammt of India ^elf repudiates the idea^ of levying any rate 
proportionately to the revenue, which it rightly declares to be no kind of measure of the 
proportionate profits of Ihe landowners., Xnis js» perhaps, only a techinal and minor objec- 
tion. The insuperaAle objections are, that to levy a rate of the kind, not for their 

own benefit upon the aen^dars alone, would be, if not a breach of the settleinent, so like 
'it that it would be imposrible to persuade themt at any rate, tliat we had not broken faith ; 
and, BficomOyf that, tor the reasons given above, the aemindars are much too poor to bear 
the whole burden. Whatever our theory, the imiwsition upon them of the whole of such 
a rate would be, practically, to lay it upon only one, and that probably not the wealthiest 
section of the landed propnetors of the country. I confess that, in my opinion, this would 
be something like confiscation. 

27.. I calculate that for our roads, our schools, and our village watch, we want in 
Bengal a local revenue amounting to not less than a fourth, or even more, of our laud 
revenue. The Government cannot, and will not, think of imiiosing such an addition, to 
their burden upon the zemindars alone. Take, as an examjde, the case of the R%ia' of 
Burdwan. His rent-roll, 1 believe, is about 44 lakhs, of which he pays 40 as revenue : 
•could the Government think of imposing upon him an additionid two per cent, upon his 
,gros 8 income for schools alone ? 

28. 1 dismiss, then the idea of* rating the zemindars alone as quite out of the question. 
We must rate certainly down to the lowest beneficiary interest in the land. I believe, 
myself, wc must go lower still. 

29. The second leading position that 1 take is that, whatever mode of rating we adopt, it 
must not involve any kind of inquiry whatever ; it must be selfacting y &r the simple 
reason that the expense of any inquiry would be intolerable. If it ^ be widely spread, a 
trifilng rate will be very productive, but only on the indispensable condition that no inquiry 
he necessary for its assessment, and no machinery whatever for its collection. 

30. 1 can think of only one way in which it is possible to levy a rate under these 
conditions ; it is to impose the burden uniformly, by measure, upon the land. We must 
not even attempt a classification of the soil such as Mr. Leonard suggests. That would 
be impracticable, and a rate imposed as 1 suggest would be so light that classification ^ 
would not be worth while if it were practicable. 

31. To give an idea on this point, the incidence of the land revenue in this division, 
l)cr standard beegah of 1,600 square yards, is as follows: — 

a. p- 


24 Perguunahs - - - - - - - 4 

J esBore - -- -- -- --28 

.Nuddea - - 2 I 04 


32. And a cess of 1 pie (l-12th anna) per beegah would produce in the — 

JFZs. 

24 Pergunnahs ------- - 26,550 

Jessore - 36,820 

Nuddea - -- -- -- -- 32,240 

Both calculations exclude the Sunderbuns entirely from accounts. 

33. I suppose that the Education Department will not be satisfied unless provision be 
made for placing a school within a maximum distance of two miles from every house, and 
I do not thiidc mat the people either, if they are to pay a rate, will be satisfied with less. 
To do this we want one school to every eight square miles, or, in — 


* Schools. 

24 Pergunnahs ------- - 316 

Jessore - -- -- -- -- 457 

Nuddea - -- -- -- -- 412 


34. Baboo Bhudeo Mukhaajyi, in hie paper published at page 319 of the '*»Gazettc ’* 
'Supplement, states the present cost of each village school in Bengal to Government to be 
63 rupees annually. Apparently, upon the fully developed plan which he would advocate, 
■each B<diool would cost to Government 108 rupees, and that is based upon the supposition 
that the pecfAe provide, in the way of fees, presents, &c., other 60 rupees for ea^ school. 
1 think we must make our court upon the people declining all such fees the moment a rate 
is introduced, so that ihe whole cost of ei^ school, which, including contiftgencies and 
imq^tion, wo^ be 168 rupees, will fall upon the rate. 


397. 
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■ 3S. The cost of a com|>lete ayetam of viUige Bohool8..wiU then .be ae foUowrs 



At C3 KopaeB ^ 
Stibool (pmeat CmI 
to Gcnwruoioat). 

At 

lOSRmiMi. 

OBtImotedCcMit. 

Aadot 


eiidifv Costs 

^4 PirganiialM 


34.126 

33i696 

1 

Jffitton 

98.791 

49^356 

1 76,770 

Niiddaa 

25.956 

44.496 

69,010 


36. I |ireenn>e that 1 must not cast even a lingering thought upon the idea of tbe 
Supreme Government contributing any share of the cost of these schools, d.though*that 
was, and in my opinion is, undoubtedly done in the North Western Provinces. I assume, 
tbed, that we must provide for schools alone the whole sum stated in the fourth column of 
the Table in the preceding paragraph. 

37. In his report upon the village watch of &ngal, Mr. McNeill calculated that two 
watchmen would be maintained on an average fur every three square miles, and eoe officer 
for every 12 s<xuare miles. Supposing the watchmen to receive 5 rupees a month and the 
officers 10 rupees, the cost of sumi a ibroe would be annually, in the-~ 


Es, 

24 Pergunnahs ------- - 1,26,125 

Jessore - -- -- -- -- 1,82,554 

Nuddea - -- -- -- -- 1,64,845 


3S. On local public works we could, no doubt, presently spend with advantage almost 
as much money as we could get. It will be enough to say here that a rate of one anna a 
beegsh, after providing for the complete syatem of village achools and viUage police sketched 
above, wotdd leave a surplus annually available fur local public works as follows : — 


Its. 

In the 24 Pergunnahs • - - - - - - 1,27,365 

Jessore - -- -- -- -- 1,82,488 

Nuddea 1,64,819 


It would probably not be expedient to levy so much as this in the two last districts. 

39. But so far it ajmears that for a rate of^ one anna per heegah wo could relieve the 
people of all charges for village police and village schools, set them free from all tolls, 
and I think even im ferries.* 1 entirely agree with Mr. Leonard as to the desirability of 
getting rid ef such encumbrance; supply tliem with an efficient system of village police 
and viUage schools, and do a good deal more tlian wc are now doing for their roods. 

40. I have still to point out how such a rate could be levied. It is essential that the 
grose rate should reach tbe Government Treasury without any deduction whatever. The 
contribution of the landed proprietors would be the uncollectwle portimi of the rate ; tbat 
portion of it which is levied upon tenants at will, who, in theory at least, pay « rack-rent 
and the entire cost of collection, tbe whole constituting a very important share of the 
entire rate. 

41. Wc know the gross area of each zemindar’s estates. The prooediutt would be 
simply to impose ujion him whatever rate it might be resolved to levy, and I would not 
hesitate to make the esti^ responsible ibr it under the sale law. At the other end of ibe 
scale every cultivator would be bound to pay to bis landlord the rate upon his holding. 
1 b o— where tbe area of a zemindar’s estate is not known, 1 would allow the Ccdlector 
to estimate it. 

41i. There still remains Ibe serious difficulty how to distribute among tbe riiffisKint 
grades of tenure holders tbe proprietor’s share of the burden, which woura be probably, 
on an average, at least uno>fourth of tbe whole. 1 woul^ not include in the term " pro 
prietor’s ” here eustual cultivators with a beneficiary interest. 

43. I do not think this difficulty can be solved without consultation. Perhaps it may 
be imiMSsiblc to frame a rule tbal woi^ be umversally -applicable. Ajpfsffentiy, tbe only 
way would be to authorise each superior tenure holder to levv from his immeffiatc subor- 
diunto a fixed peivcentage leas tium the demaad upon hunaeifi What that pai^ntime 
iffiould'bQ^nust remain w eownderation, if the general plan at all coomiend . itself tor 
adeptbsA 

4A ' tt'YefnainB that I notice a few of the obvions otneetiona to tins tcfiieme. there 

arff ejections l^.^tll^’^neede, but I can think of no pban without ma^ more objections. 

45. ft w^be Mid,^rfl, unddriefly, ibat tbie w to levy a nrte, net upon the zesnadow, 
but ffie ryots. The answer iB,Jlrst,-i3iat whatevecuse tony say 'the aemindars wjUi^qud 
I iyiftlin* to My mwt) make their ryots contribute to any oeas of the kind, however levibd ; 

• uemdf. 
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seemui, tStM after aB a laxtte «a^ ind^tate efaare of thia oobb would not be paid by the 
fyota ; iAird, that there is no dbjeotion tb the ryots contributing tu the ceas as they do in 
otiier parts ^ India* especially aB,fourtht the ryots chiefly will ocncfit by the cess. 

46. It win be -said next that it is unfair to*make all land j)ay alike. The luiswer to 
this ia that* after aJl* the incidence of the rate will be so light that thia is no g^eat 
grievance* and that anyhow it cannot be avoided. I calculate that the rate will very 
seldom indeed amount to 10 per cent, upon the rent paid by the cultivator* very often it 
will not be 2 1 per cent, llie Government of India expect a rate of at least two per cent, 
to be levied far education edone ! 

47. 1 must* in conclurion* revert for a moment to thb question of whether the Imj)erial 
G-ovemment should not share such burdens with the ratepayer. If all India paid the 
rate entirely as a local cess* of course it would be most reastmable that Bengal should do 
tlie same. The Govermnent of India maintain that these cease*: ore paid* elsewhere* by 
the people* and not out of the Imperial revenues. 1 have said that* in the North W estem 
Provinces* 1 greatly doubt whether this be real^ true* imd I confess to being somewhat 
sceptical as to the fact in all the recently settled Provinods. 

48. Be the theory what it may, I cannot believe that* practically^ a landowner will con- 
sent to the same settlement* or a Government officer will succeed in imposi^ the same 
settlement* when a rate is to be paid* as he would do if there were none. Certmhly, in 
Bengal, and 1 presume elsewhere, there is much actual bargaining between the settle- 
ment officer and the landowner before the rate is fixed upon the land at a settlement. 
The settlement rules do not of course proA'ide for ibis ; but the process nevertheless goes 
on pari pacsu with the procedure enjoined by the rules which it undoubtedly influences. 
I feel confident that in Bengal the G(»vcrnment will not, in new settlements* get the same 
revenue when a rate is imposed* as it would do if there were no rate* and what does that 
mean* but that* in fact* the Government in such cases lias to pay the rate or a share of it ? 
When a rate is superadded, as it must be supenulded* in the permanently settled- distriets, 
there is not* of course* room for any process of the kind. 

49. I do not ventui'C to make any deduction as to the claim that the people of Bengal 
have for Imjierial assistance in this matter of such rate. 

50. 1 would nut have it understood, because I have written this report* that I myself 
think such a cess as 1 have })rnposed the fairest and most expedient mode of providi^ the 
required funds ; on the contrary, I wish explicitly to say that it will most certainly be very 
highly unpopular with all classes. Bvery direct tax* such as this, is peculiarly hateful to 
the people of this country. A moderate addition to the salt tax* high as it is, would be 
infinitely preferred by the people, who we may x>resume to be the best judges of their 
own wishes in such matters ; but 1 know that tliis is out of the ifuestion. 

51. And I do not enter at all upon the many very important subsidiary questions 
which will arise if such cesses be imjiosed* such as the creation of district committees to 
control the funds, the introduction of compidsory education* and so on. All such matters 
must be left for the separate consideration which their im}K>rtan<>.e demands. 


From Baboo Rajendralala Mittra to A. Smithy Esq.. Magistrate of the 24 Purgunnahs* 
Alipore; dated ManiktoUah, the 29th April 1868. 

1 HAVZ^^^iSke honour to acknowledse the receipt of your endorsement. No. 145* of date 
the 4th March last, on certain correspondence on the subject of raising a 'cess similar to 
that now paid in '^ose districts of me North Western Provinces, where the permanent 
settlement is in force* for the maintenance and extension of vernacular education in 
Bengal* and requesting my opinion on the same. 

2. The correspondence covered by your endorscincut includes a letter from tlie Kev. 
J. Liong to his Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General* in which certain suggea^ 
tions ore made for the extension of the benefits of vernaculai' education to the masses* 
and 08 those suggestions have gijven rise tu the question of an educational cess, it is neces- 
sary to inquire now far they arc likely to prove practically favourable to the end in view* 
beiore a correct conclusion can be arrived at as to tlie necessity or tlie expediency of such 
a tax. 1 take the liberty* therefore* of making a few remarks oti them at the outset* 
though they do not form tlm subj,ect of your inquiry. 

3. No man who is familiar with the lusto^ of education in. this country can be unaware 

cf the arduous and unremitting labour which Mr. L<ong has for years devoted to promote 
vernacular education, and of liis benevolence luid sympathy for the lower orders of the 
people. His su^estions on sneh a subject* therefore, claim the highest consideration. 
But after a careiiil and very attentive examination of them, I r^ret much to find they 
do not seem* on the whole* to be either sound or practical. ^ 

4. No one in. his senses Mrill deny the prepriety and desirability of extending education 
tool] dasses of the people, andjparticniarly to those who are unable to helpj^emselves; 
and the general principle enunciated by Mr. Long in the 3rd paragraph of 4iis letter has 

397 . 3 x 4 j . therefore 
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ih«reibre 1117 entire ocmeorrenoe. 1 cannot belieTe* however, ^tiiat the plan auggeeted bv 
him is likely to extend the benefits of education to those tdasses to whom Us attention m 
imrticularly directed. 

5. It is well known that soeie^ in India is divided by the system of castes, and so long 
as that system exerts its potent iimuence, it is hopeless to expect that the mere estahUsh* 
meut of cliew schools wiU induce those orders of the people whose caste renders manual 
labour Ae only* means of their support, and whom social umges have assijraed tlio lowest 
ooou|wtions, to avail themselves of education Thus, for instance, the different castes of 
Jelliah, Malla, inor, fiagdi, Dom, Mehter, &<%, who earn their living by very low ooou- 
patioas, as well as the great bulL^of the aboriginal races, oaxmot possibly aftord to send 
their children to school, even when free schools are available for tnem. Thmr castes do 
nut fmrmit them to rise in the scale of society even when educated, and their ocenpations- 
rcqtiire a training for their children which no school can afford, and therefore they cannot 
be expected to appreciate schools. No donbt a compulsory lystem may be tried, but 
compulsion in theur case, 1 am humbly of opinion, will i>rove a far greater evil thanr 
igtforanoe, for it would in a great measure nnfit their children for those occupationB by 
which they have to earn their livelihood. The Jelliahs, who lead an amphibious life, 
passing a greater portion of their time in water than out of ity cannot possibly find the 
nfmosphere of a schoolroom the most conducive to health, if thev have in aner>life to 
engi^ in the profesdon of their ^casie. A few of them might wish to better, by the ud 
of e^eation, the oondition of their children to such limited extent as is possible under the 
incubus of caste, hut, generally speaking, they have not the necessary means and leisure 
fbr the purpose, and therefore even free schools established for them will either remain 
empty, or have their forms occupied by other than those for whom ^ey will he o]tenod. 
It IS iKMsible that there may be rare instances where the requirements of time and money 
axe available, and in such cases there is nothing to prevent their availing themselves of 
the Gooroo and other existing scdiools of the country. 

6 . Members of most of the castes abov c named are agric'ultutists by profession ; so ore 
Pods, Kaivartas, and a whole lot of others of middle, and a few even of high rank, in the 
scale ui caste. They are either actual cultivators or iarmerb of land, which they cultivate 
partly by themselves and partly by paid labour. These arc all known by me generic 
name of ch&M&a or eultivatorM. Tne groat minority of these are generally very poor, and 
their children at seven or eight years of age arc employed in lending cattle, or in light 
lid)our in the house or the field, and they will find attendance even at free schools a souroc 
of potltivc lose which they canuot tolerate, particularly ^ the kind of education proposoil 
for thenr **has not,” acooxning to Mr. Long’s own itdmission, ** any pecuniary value,*’ and 
in the lottery of life ** offers only blanks.” ** Km>wledge for its own sake” must be the 
oidy incentive in such a ease, but, like ** love in a cottage,” it cannot have many odmirerb 
in any state of society; it has few in Rurupe, and fewer in India: among tlic lower 
otdors of the peo]de, representing about two-thir^ of the population, it is unknown ; and 
it 'w’ 4 >uld bo futile to expoot that it will suffice to induce any largo number of our agricul- 
turists to send their children to school. 

7. The middling and higher castes among these, however, who are generally somewhat 
better in their circumstances, more mindful of the requirements of their status in society, 
and have the means to command hired labour in aid of their i^^cnlturai occupations, are 
not unaware of the advantages of education even such as they can affqul, and they do 
send their children to school; but they cannot affoid to permit regular attendance, ** as 
the time of the boys,” to quote Mr. Griffith, Inspector, 3 rd Circle, North Western i'ro- 
vinces, ** is most precious to them, and when the mangoes are ripe, or the crAm are being 
stocked, on no account they can be spared ; nay, eara family has some cattwlt and oimu 
family must send a child to look after them, and the more so since pounds have been in- 
troduced in these Provinces.” Under such circumstances, the education imparted to the 
children of the agricultural classes must ncce 8 <>anly be very imperfect, and cannot possibly 
include more than the barest elements uf writing and cyphering. 

8 . In the scale of castes, iron-smiths, carpenters, potters, and weavers hold a middling 

place, and have comparatively more leisure and means at command ; and tiieir diildren 
therefore, can, and generally speaking do, attend schools more regularly than those of the 
agricultural classes; so do the children of such ngricultnriets as are by caste either 
Brahmins or Kdests. The children of petty shopkeepers, who mostly belcaig to castes of 
middle rank, axe also pretty regular attendants at sohooL In faict» like thariy thousand 
vfllage schools which Mr. Adam repotted upon, and the many thonsai^a mure which he 
did not know, are attended prinmiiaJly by these classes of pnpalk* Thny leata a little 
more of writing and cyphering than those named in the preoeoing "Oad in any 

^heme of primary education that may be designed for this opant^, are^tfim persona 
whose iganta and opportunities are to be mainly attended Por a long time to come 
education, nnleaa at a cost which no Government can afiurd, will not descend lower, and 
attempts therefore m eprry li to those classes which Mr. Long has moat |n view, vur., the 
lowest ol«M ^ onltitators and day labourers, being genersUy of ilia lowest oastes, oanaot 
but end in failttre and a sad waste of time and money. 

9. In tiie abeenea o£ statiaties, it is imposrible to oaleulata aoenratdy what are tha 
rekrtive iirojj^brtioaa of flioae who are, in the present otronwatances of the oonnWy ultat^ 

. * unteachabla. 
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Aod tiuMe who are willing aaad oNo to veoeiTo a primacy edncarion. Taking 
the pnpiiidathm of riifiereot Provinoea iind«^ ihe Bengal Government, at the generally 
reomvOd figure of 40 milliona, the total of juvenile population would be 6,666,666, or 
a little over 6} millions. Deducting .somewhat under hidf for females, there will be 
a balance of about 34 lakhs of boys between 7 and 14 years of age to provide with the 
means of education. Of these about 82,636 are tbe children of men (82,636)-who have, 
according to the Income Tax Returns, an income of over 600 rupees per annum 
calculating at the rate of a school«gomg boy to each ratemyer, or six individuals in 
a fontily. These, for obvious reasons, bave to be taught, and about half of them do get 
their education in English. 

10. The Imsome Tax Betnrns show an agnegate of 2l'2i047 ratepayers, whose incomes 
range from 200 to 500 rupees per annum ea^. These at the oforesaad rate of six members 
to M. tomily would represent 212,047 boys fit to be taught; and the whole of these could 
afibrd the time and a good part of the money necessary for education in English, if schools 
could be brought within their reach. 

11. The higher and middle classes named in the two preceding paragraphs represent in 
round numbers about three lakhs of boys. Deducting them from the total of 34,00,000, 
there will be left over three millions or thirty<K>ne lakhs of boys requiring education in 
the vernaculars, i . in the Bengalee, Hindce, Uria, Assamese, and about a score 
aboriginal dialects. 

12. Information is wanting to show the relative proportion between the agrienltnral 
and the labouring classes of the people of Bengal. In a thoroughly agricultural country 
like India, the number of agriculturists in a village may be taken, at an averi^e, at 
one*half tbe labourers, including fishermen, &c., and the shopkeepers, artisans, Sea., repre* 
sentii^ the other half in equal proportions. The proportions no doubt vary very greatly 
in difmrent districts, but fur a rough estimate oi* the education^ requirements of tbo 
country, 1 take this to be a safe gui^. It gives : — 

Boys of the labouring classes or of tlie lower castes ... 7,76,000 

„ of agricultural ditto, or of lower and middling castes > *1 6,6U,ooo 

,, of artisans, &c., ditto, or of the middling castes - - - 7,76,000 

Total ... 81,00,000 


13. It has been shown above (paragraph 5) that the labouring classes, including persons 
of the lower Castes, or the bulk of them, cannot be, for a long time to come, brought under 
the influence of education. However desirable it may be that they should be so brought^ 
their castes, their occupations, and their want of means render it for the present simply 
impossible. At least one.<half of the agricultural classes are in the same predicament, and 
sr> are about one-third of the artizans of the lowest class, such as ba8ket.maker8, domes, 
and the like. Making the necessary deductions for these, there will remain for the teach, 
able population of the Bengal Government — 

Tisbourers, say about one>eightb, or ..... - 1,00,000 

Agriculturists, half of the total ....... 7,76,000 

Shopkeepers, artizans, &c., two-thirds ..... 6,00,000 



Total of boys to read the Vernaculars 
Total of boys to read English 

Obamj> Total . 


- 13,76,000 

8 , 00,000 

. * 16,76,000 


or about one-half of the total number of boys in the country between the ages of 7 and 14 years. 

V ^ - 

14. Foi^C^e education of these. Government at present supjmrts 621 colleges (general 
and special) and English and Anglo-vernacular schools, teaching 39,963 boys, at a total 
cost of 14,17,167 rupees, and 2,129 Vernacular schools with a total of 76,153 pupilsi, 
maintained at a eostof 6,46,624 rupees. Calculating with the aid of these data, it appears 
that for the extenaioh of the existing system to the 16} lidchs of boys referred to aTOve, 
there should be 3,320 more English schools, at the cost of 90,33,086 rupees, and 26,646 
Vernacular schools at a cost of 1,18,28,809 rupees, or a total of 2,08,61,896 rupees. 

16. Bev. hJf. liong is unwilling to extend the educatidn of the people in the Engliah 
language and literature, and woiud even take away from the Government grants now 
devoid to the purpose a portion for the qapport of vernacular schools. He is, however, 
for extending the scope of his scheme to the lowest classes, so as to include the whole of 
the male juvenile population of the country, including those who are to be deprived of 
EngUgh education, altogether numbering upwards of 32 lakhs, and a good portion of the 
girls, say about one-hi^ of the total, or 16 lakhs, making a grand total of 48 lakhs of 
pupils for geneiul education. He derirCs then to add to it agricultural education^ Oriental 
CoJleges for University standard of education in the venunoulars, and the Indii^ classics, 
the cost of improving the vemaoular literature of the country, and a separate macltinei^ 
for direotion. and Now ^e ava:i^ ooet of vemaeukur ednoat^n in the ndddfo 

4 dass echoolB, aooona^ to the pubfiahed rraort of tiie Direotor of Public Inet^ctiosii ki 
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7 mpeeB per etndenty and m &e kwor olasseohoolB 3 rupees. Hihe ratio 4if middle olaae 
to lower olaas schools to be- estaldished be as I to the average per pupil would be 
4 rupees. At this rate the 43 lak^ of pupils would require, aooormng to Bev. Long’s 
BohMue, 1,92,00,000 rupees for their education, and a round sum of at least 8 lidths for we 
agricultural and other purposes which he has in view. These would give a total of just 
two crores, or about three-fifths of the land revenue of the country! To provide this sum, 
he suggests a grant of 2,00,000 rupees from the State, a saving of' say one-fourth of the 
present cost on English Schools and Colleges, 2,f 0,000 rupees, and an education cess 
B j, ^ percent, as proposed by Oovenunent) on the zcmindary revenue of 3,55,47,002 

rupees,* or about 7 lakhs ; altogether a sum of about 12 lakhs ! 

16. Nc doubt the Government may supplement the first instalment of two lakhs by 
other and heavier grants, but 1 am persuaded that such grants cannot possibly come up to 
anything like the amount required to make up 20,00,000 rupees ; nor is the prospect of 
any heavy accession of means from the public at all great. Mr. Long’s policy is to mdke 
primary education oomnulsory ; it is not likely therefore that the resources required tor 
tiih proposed schools wul be, to any material extent, aided by schooling fees ; for it would 
bo absurd to suppose that those who will be compelled to send their children to school will 
voluntarily iiay schooling fees ; while an unpojiular compulsoiy tax will create such a 
revulsion of feeling in the propertied classes as entirely to shut the door of voluntary con- 
trihutiuns. It is not to be denied that the ocoossion of 1 2, U(>,000 rupees to the education 
grant will proportionately increase the number of elementary schools in the country, but 
such schools will at once be taken bold of by the Ugher castes, and the lower castes to 
whom allnsion is made by the term inasees” will remain perfectly ** untapjied ” and 
untouched. Of course even under such circumstances, the schools will do good, and 
therefore are desirable. But some of the means by which they are purposed to be 
supported are, in my humble opinion, ]K)Culiarly objectionable. 

17. Had. the country been under a Native Government, a vernacular education 
graduated from an elementary to a high University standard according to the different 
classes of the people, would be the best, but its political condition being diflerent, it is 
necessary that our system of education should likewise be different ; at any rate it is 
absolutely necessary that the language of the rulers should be extensively stumed by the 
subject race. On it mainly depends the well-being of the State, for without it no 
sympathy can exist between the governors and the governed : and the best intentions of 
the former are apt to be misunderstood by tine latter, and the administration of Govern- 
ment and of justice cannot but be very defective. No fellow-feeling can be created 
between the two classes, except through the agency of a community of language, and for 
the importation of the modem sciences of Europe, a thorough knowledge of the Englisli 
language is a sins qud won. In short, the intellectual, moral, material, and religious 
amelioration of the people depei^s on the }>rogre8s of English education in the country, 
and to check it would be to check all improvement ; to stop it, to bring on an intellectual 
blight most baneful in its consequences. I cannot, therefore, look u]>on Kcv. Long’s 
recommendation to divert even a portion of the funds now devoted to English education 
but with extreme disfavour. The injury it will inflict on the people cannot be compensated 
by even every man, woman, and child in Bengal having a thorough knowledge of the 
bod/iodoifa, the highest book recommended to be taught for briuging the light of know- 
ledge to' the masses. It is a mistake to suppose that education can extend from below 
upwards ; like beat and light it radiates from the centre, wliicb in the social body is 
reiiresented by the middle dasses. Those classes have in okery age and clime acquired 
the highest amount of learning, and by their example set the mt^cct of .^e lower and 
up]ier classes into motion. To deprive them of facilities for learning for ^ sake of the 
lower classes, would be to deprive those who can and will make the beat use of education, 
for the sake of those who cannot and will not have it. 

18. Perhaps Mr. Long is under an imjiression tiiat the English schouls are attended by 
the sons of zemindars and rich men who ought to pay for their requirements. As a fact, 
such, however, is not the case. The English schools of the country are attended 
principally by the children of tho middle and the lower middle classes who require and 
arc in every way deserving of State aid for their education. 1 earnestly hope, uierefore, 
that the Government will not in any way check the prq^nt system of English education. 
Wliat is urgently wanted is its expansion and not its contraction. 

19. As regards the cess, Mr. Xiong is not definite as to tho persons fromikhom it is to 
be raised. Mr. Additional Secretory Bayley’s letter, however, leaves no doubt on the 
iuibjcot. A cess of two per cent; from all llie zemindaries in the country is wlmt is in 
contemplation. This, however, I am of opiniod is not practicable. The conditions of 
the permanent settlement will not permit oi its being made oompolsoi^, for no considera- 
tion, -however important or however urgent, will justify so upright a Government that 
of Brltidi India to break, a solemn pledge ; and there is no- prospect that tlte zonundps 
will voluntarily bind themselves to pay a heavy permanent tax. The success which 
attended th4 ezeHionB of the revenue authorities to raise such a tax in the permanentiy 
settled Beilaves District, is duq to very exceptional circumstances which do not exist in 
Bengal. A oentiiry of peace and. security, of life and p|rqperty under the bemgn and 
liberal English riue, has taught tire people the value of pr^rty and the constitutional 
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tnettOB of dofouding l^oir xighte^ Ikad thiey not bo slow in availing themsolves of them ' 
to Tonat to jtho utmost all attamj^ to make tixem enter into migagonients ‘which will 
i&creaee the risk of their eatatee being brong^t to the hammer uimer the revenue laws. 
InfloeUtial officers may induce a few, but we moment a single individual succeed in 
remstmg payment, those few will report their acts which they will believe to be 
foolish and stupid, and the result will be that every one will set their face against 
the tax. 

20. The moral obligation to provide for the education of the poor rests on the affluent 
or the propertied classes, whether landholders or fundholders, merchants or tradesmen ; 
and there is nothing that midees the zemindar specially responsible. At anv rate his 
interest in land is not greater than that of the taloukdar, the putnidar, the mukararidar, 
and the other owaera of {fermanont tenures ; and I have -not heard any reason assigned to 
render the zemindar alone liable, except their being rich, and the ease with wbicli a tax 
can be i*eaUsed from them. But neither of these two reasons appears to jme to be fair. 
If wealth is to be the index as to the class liable to taxation, as no doubt it is, all who arc 
wealthy should be taxed alike, and not the zemindar alone. It would be unfair to single 
out one class of rich men and leave out the others ; and no amount of convenience can 
justify that which is unfair on the face of it. 

21. Nor is it a fact that the zemimlaries as a body are all or mostly rich. From 
such statistics as 1 can gather, the very reverse seems to me to he the case. In the 
province of Orissa, it appears tiiOre are altq^ethor 6,525 zeraindaries, out of whk^ 8,303 
pay an annual revenue of from seven annas to 1,000 rupees, or an average of 172 tbpee's 
per estate. Tbe settlement rtile of Orissa allows onc-tfafrd of the revenue as the zominoai^s 
share of profit, which will give to “the owners KVf the 6,303 zemindaries an average of 
67 rupees per annum each, or JSs. 4. 12. per month, which is somewhat under the pay of 
a syce in Calcutta. In Chittagong, which is a highly subdivided district, there are 
43,586 estates, yielding altogether 7,72,142 rupees, or an average of Jig. 17. 11. 6^. each ; 
39,21 7 of these pay a revenue of under 10 rupees a year ; 3,826 under 1,000 rupees, and 
633 under 6,000 rupees, leaving only 10 estates to pay above that sum. In Sylhet, again, 
there are 77,226 estates with an average revenue of only Jig. 6. 8. 1. per annum each; 
34,.548 of these pay under one rupee ; 70,966 under 10,77,166 rupees un^r 600 rupees, . 
and only 60 above 500 and under 6,000. In 1862-63 there were aiJtogether 2,06.676 
zemindaries in the 34 dis'tricts of 'the liieutenant-Qovemorship of 'Bengal, out of which 
43,4.07 paid under eight annas ; 22,396 between eight annas and one rupee ; 70,067 
between one and ten rupees; 31,630 between 10 and 60 rupees; and 23,436 between 
60 and 260 rupees, giving a 'total of 1,90,976 estates, which yielded under 260 rupees, 
and at an average of only Jig. 29. 2. 11. each. There were 1 0,893 mehals "which paid 
between 260 rupees and 1,000 rupees a year, or an average of Jt*. 626. 8. each. These 
added to the preceding will make 2,01,814 holdings, with a revenue of 91,00,822 rupees. 

I have no data to calculate the ratio of profit to revenue. Judging from the terms of the 
decennial settlement, it would seem that ori^nally the zemindaries were settled at 10 per 
cent, maiikana, inclusive of collection charges. 'But a great portion of the waste lands 
which were left unassessed at the time of the settlement have since been reclaimed, and 
zemindaries have generally greatly improved. In some of the northern and eastern 
districts, such as Kungpore, Mymensing, &o., the profits of the zemindar have increased 
twenty-fold ; but in those districts which were lughly cultivated at the time of settlement, 
and -which hod little waste land, such as Hooghly, Burdwan, Moorshedabod, &c., the 
increase in many cases is not two-fold. An average of five times the ori^nal 10 per cent, 
or 60 per cent, of the revenue would bo an. excessive rate, but to disarm adverse ciitioism 
I shall adopt it as the basis of my calculations. At that rate in 1862-6.3, 2,01,814 estates 
out of the total of 2,06,676 would represent a jirofit to zemindars of under 600 rupees a 
year each ; and the owners of these estates with scarce 42 rupees a month arc, I am sure, 
not likely to be called rich in any sense of tlie word. The (Toveminent felt tlieir condition . 
to be so hard as to exclude them from the operation of the income tax, and it is not at all 
to be Bupi>oscd that they should be selected for -the education ta;x, in preference to 
taiookdnrs, putnidars, merchants, bankers, and others whose incomes are reckoned by 
thousantls. 

22. In 16 years since 1852-63, the Butwara laws have subdivided the original 
2,06,676 holdings on the district^ollsin to 2;28,681, proportionately reducing the profit {Idr 
each estate. But 1 shall leave out of consideration, for the present, this cause of rapid 
deterioration of zeraindaries in Bengal, inasmuch as it is to a certain extent compensated 
by several estates falliiig into ‘-the bands of one zemindar. Taking for the sake of con- 
venience and in -Ute absence of statisrios each zemindary to r^resent a separate zemindar, 
it will be seen that only 4,762 zemindars out of 206,676 get over 600 rupees a year, and 
these represent an annual revenue in round numbers of 2,6.6,00,000 rupees. IJndcr^ the 
most favourable circumstances, -the revenue officers of Government .cannot influence one- 
fburth of these to enter into a voluntary engagement to pay -two per cent, of their 
income for eduearion, or in default see their properties sold to the highest bidder ou -a 
given day. 

23. Were 'it, however, otikerwise, tfiid it could be possible ^ther by private dhgege- 
ments or by a <mmpulsoitw law to tiiake aU the 4^762 of our-zemiadtRs to pay the ceaa, still 
it would not be inMffimlAs flbnr 4Sb» present volimtaiT' syatetn wlwfii has w'orkeA so snocess- 
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fully in Bengal. Emu l^e last Report of the Director of Public Xnatmotion^ it iq^ears 
that 0,04»929 rupees urere contributed by the people of Bengal, in 1866--67, out of which 
four lakhs were derived from subscriptions or private endowments. Were a compulsory 
COM to be levied on those who paid mese subscriptions, they would naturally reduce their 

S rivate gifts, and so what will be gained in one way will be lost in another. At present 
^ bere are^ many zemindars who devote considerably more than two per cent, of their 
incomes to educationsl charities, and several of these would for certain, under the annoy- 
ance of a vexatious tax, considerably reduce their private donations, which cannot but 
tell against the educational resources of the country. One gentleman in the ueighbouiv 
hoc^ of Calcutta, with an income of about a lakh, devotes 1:;,000 rupees a year to the 
maintenance of schools ; under a compulsory law he would have to pay only 2,000 rupees, 
and he, I )cnow for certain, would not pay a pice m^ire; It m^ be s^ed that the desire 
on the part of the natives to contribute to the support of schools is daily on the increase, 
and, with proper encouragement, may be made to yield a much larger sum annually than 
at present. The educated natives who, according to Rev. Long, would do nothing to 
rmse the Bengal ryot to the stetus of a man and a brother,” constitute the managing 
committees of at least 1,0(K> of the grant-in-aid schools of the country, and are the most 
active agents in raising subscriptions. They are willing and ready to double the amount 
of private contributions within two or three years if Government will meet them halfway. 
But “ the voluntary system,” says Mr. Atkinimn, is being seriously checked by a den- 
cienoy in the amount of public money required for its development.” He adds that 
** owing to the estimates of the departments for the grant-in-aid fun^ and for elementary 
vernacular education being annu^ly reduced by large sums under the authority of the 
Finance Department, he is obliged to limit the o])eration of those schemes to such an 
extent a« to put a mischievoiu restraint upmi local efforts- 

24. -Another objection to the education cess is that it will be a new and a direct tax. 
People in. this country and perhaps everywhere grumble less against a slight increase of 
an old tax than against a new one, and a direct tax is of all others the most repulsive to 
Indians. 

25. For these reasons, it would be 'preferable if additional taxation for the support of 
elementary education be absolutely necessary to odd to the amount of one of the existing 
taxeS| and the most promising appears to me to be the chowkeedary tax. A pice for 
every house out of that tax would yield a sufficient sum even in small unions for an 
elementary school of the ** lower class ” in every village, and in large unions for a 
** middle class or even an Anglo-vernacular ” school. Such schools would cost the 
Government nothing, would be accessible to the people everywhere, and, if kept imder 
the control of the chowkeedary tax panchayats, sutncct of course to the inspection of the 
inspectors of schools, would be generally liked ana are sure to prove successful. The 
people through their headmen would take an interest in them, and the zemindar or his 
gomasta would feel compelled to support them. 

26. It is in contemplation, 1 believe, inune<liately to extend the operation of the chow- 
keedary system to all the principal villages of the country by a new Act, the draft of 
which is now before the Legislature, and the opportunity may he taken to oblige each 
union, which here represents the German Gemiende or the French Communet to maintain, 
at its expense, a primary school in every village, included in it, a hurgher or Anglo- ver- 
nacular school in every town. The expense for these schools would nut he heavy, and 
the Chowkeedary fund is not likely to be much affected by it. The details of this 
scheme are, however, foreign to the subject of this letter, and 1 paust therefore leave to 
others to elaborate them. * 


From Colonel J. C. Ranghton, C. S. I., Commissioner of the Cooch Bchar Division, to 
the Additional Secretaiy to the Government of Bengal, No. 606, dated dulpigorie, 
the 27ih March 1868. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter. No. 600, of 6th ultimo, with 
enclosures, calling for an expression of my opinion on dhe expediency and feasibility of 
iradting an educational oess in Bengal, similar to that now paid in those districts of the 
North-Western Provinces where the permanent settlement is in force. 

2. As to the possibility of raising funds tor educational purposes by a spemal cess, 1 
think- that tliere can be no question; hut as to the mode in which such oess should be 
levied,, and the expediency of tlie measure generally, it is probable that very much 
difference <'•£ opinion will be found to exist. 

3. Adi^tting that in <me w^ or another a tax tor education can be raised, the first 

question is, who shall pay it ? , l^ould it be levied on the owners of the soil, the occupiers 
and Cultivators, or on the whole mass of the people able to contribute. Unless the tax be 
of unitorm amojuii jwyable by all, rich and poor alike, landlord and tenwt, townsman and 
cultivator, 1 see no escape from oonnderahle ffifihialty. If the tax is imposed on -tiie 
landowner^ they will, in many cases, realise it directly and lai|^ly to their profit fhom 
their tenantis. If the Government requires a rupee Any will take two. I have beard of 
• , . wealthy 
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.weimhy landlordfl who, in consequence of their accumuktions, had to pay income tax, 
but who nevertheless fully recouped th^selves from the ryots of thdr estates, and I 
believe such instances are common. ^ It is probable that in very many cases the landlords 
would evade the burden and throw it on the people. My own experience fully justifies 
this view. It seems to me, therefore, that unless the exact amount to be levied from 
each ryot is fixed, recourse to the landlord for realisation of the cess would* only increase 
the burden on the actual payer, and enable the landlord to evade that imposed upon 
himself. 


4. Mr. Long speaks of the indifference of the people to education, and the extortion 
practised with regard to the chowkeedaree tax, and apparently feels that such a measure 
as an educational cess would be.q^posed to the sense of the people. It may be accepted, 
I think, as an axiom that people will complain the more and bear loss easily the burden 
of taxation the oftener the tax-gatherer appears at their door. What conceivable amount 
-of taxation on salt would induce the jieoplo to rise ? If an anna in the mouth become 
two or even three in the purchase of this necessary of life, men might grumble; 
but 1 do not think the fact would originate a street row. Any 
one can ascertain for themselves what such an increase of 
indirect taxation would yield to the revenue. On the other 
hand, direct taxes liave been proposed intensely irritating to 
the people which, if imposed, would yield nothing worth con- 
sideration. Assam yields, 1 suppose, a net revenue of eight 
lakhs from opium, a tax raised witiiout any resistance, although 
it seriously affected the usages of tlic i>euple. His Honor the 
Lieutenant Governor will recollect the trouble which arose in 
Nowgong and the Khasia Hills in consequence of an injudicious 
cnforecuient of the mct>rae tax ; and I well remember the 
hundreds, 1 believe and may say thousands, who surrounded the Lieutenant GKivomor’s 
yacht in 1862 in his process thruimh Assam to protest against that tax, though but 
comparatively a small number were afmeted by it. Was that tax in Assam worth what it 
cost ? Is the license tax now worth the cost of it in ill feeling ?' 1 have no hesitaliua in 
recording my belief that the military expenses necessitated by the imposition of the 
income tax in Assam outweighed the collectious. Kegarded as a private pecuniary 
speculation in the district to wmch I refer, the man who engaged in it would be regarded 
as a fool for his pains. 1 do not think it desirable that an educational cess should be 
levied if it can be avoided. 


1 am very wc-11 aware of the aiguments aghast 
direct taxation, and eiipecially increase of tu on 
salt, but simply do not feel the truth of them. In. 
ltUKM17, the amount of salt cleared was 73,26,1 8& 
maunds, a duty of a pie per seer on this quantity 
would give if«. 15,26,288. 8. 8., or a pice per seer 
Jit. 45,78,865. 10., allowing seers of salt per an- 
num as Uic average consumption of yonng and old 
of the lower classes, the htgner rate woola only tax 
them 1:^ annas per annnm ; the tax has the merit, 
too, of including many of all classes who do not 
otherwise contiibnte. 


5. Apart from the inexpediency of making use of the xemindars to collect an educational 
tax from the people, on the grounds 1 have stated, it appears to me that such tax could 
not, iu permanently settled districts, be levied either on the landlords or tlieir tenants as 
a class. In the' North Westeni Provinces it seems that die arrangement has been affected 
by moral suasion and personal influence. 1 fear that there are few districts iu Bengal 
in which voluntary taxation could be initiated wilJi a cbuncc of success. From a variety 
of causes district officers have little personal influence, which, where it existed, would go 
but a small way in affecting a large district. 

6. Ill Darjeeling, the Dooars, Assam, and the Khasia Hills, a tax might be realised, 
directly from the cultivators of the soil, who would )>robably pay it without much 
grumbliug, if they saw it ajiplied directly in their own village to the purpose for which 
it would be levied. In Gowalparab and Julpigurie the zemindars might probably be 
induced to contribute, but the present is a very unfavourable time for such an experiment 
in Assam. 


7. There is another point of view finm which the expediency of raising funds for 
education by taxation must be considered, viz., the effect it will have on the present 
system. It seems probable that wherever the tax is introduced, the people will consider 
they have a right to schools maintained by the State out of the funds raised by the 
taxation for the purpose, and will, in consequence, cease to contribute to schools, whether 
supported wholly by private subscription or partly on the grant-iu-sud system. 

6. I would earnestly deprecate the adoption of any system which would tend either to 
increase the burden of Gove^^uuent, wneUier for the supervision or mointenanco of 
Bohools ; certainly if a general tax were to be raised, every man who had not a school 
witlun reach for the education of his children would consider himself wronged. Assureilly 
then the Government would find it quite impossible to cover die country at once with 
schools, so os to place edneationof some sort or another within the reach of ail, and failing 
tl^, the levy of a general tax would be felt to be uiyust. 

9. The Deputy Conunisdoners have not given their opinion at lengths Colonel Knwlatt 
is of opinion that in his district a TOueral tax would be inexpedient and unjust, and pro- 
poses local taxation sppplemented by Government. 

^ 10. Captain Morton deprecates direct taxation for such a purpose ; ho believes that 
direct taxation on the part of Government is in too many instances accbmpaided by 
illegri exaction on the part of zemindars. He sees no difficulty in raisii^ all that is 
required by voluntary oontribution^ Bupp<nted by equal contribntionB from Government^ 
He believes that of their own motion zemindars will contribute nothing, but that they 
397 * 3 ^3 i may 
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may be ehamed into sopporting a ffe&cnd educational sehone. He would invite contnbu- 
tiona for 15 or 20 years^ at the end of which time he thinks the people would pay for their 
own education. 

' 1 1 . Major Comber is not in favour of a now cess for education ; he considers that if the 
aemindars'a|ipee to pay the 'cess, the burdmi would fall on the r^t ; he is of opinion that 
it would tend to destroy voluntary effort aj^ be distasteful to all. 

12 . On the whole, it seems to me that if extra funds must be ndsed by a special cess, 
the best plan would be to adopt what 1^ will c^l the jiermianve system. To fOTm, in the 
first instance, small village circles, within which the majority so wishing, on educational 
cess might be levied, for the use of tiie school or whoeds within the circle, or for the 
establismnent of schools. It would of course be necessary to fix a limit as to the proTwr- 
tion the tax should bear to income, and some other details. In the course of years, wmn 
educalaon comes to be generally appreciated, this might give place to a more general 
syst^ of taxation coupled with compulsory education. 


From A. Money y Esq., C.B., Commissioner of the Bhaugulpore Division, to the 

Additional Secretary to the Government of Bengal, No. 470, dated Bhaugulpore, the 

31st March 1868. 

Ik answer to your letter. No. fiOO, of the 6 th ultimo, and enclosures, I have the honour 
to submit my opmion as desired. 

2 . Paragraph 12 of the Government of India's letter, says that ** the main burden of 
vernacular education in Bengal should, the Govexhor General in Council thinks, not fall on 
the Imperial revenues, but, as elsewhere, on the proprietors of the land." 

3 . I am not aware what ports of this country or what other countries are referred to 
by the expression ** elsewhere." 

4 . I believe in no country in Europe nor in America, is education a chaige upon the 
land alone. 

5 . In Prussia, where every commune is botmd to have a primary school, the charge in 
villages falls upon landholders and all fathers of families, and in larger parishes and towns 
upon the reradents generally, while the entire cost of universities and the partial cost of 
gymnasia and normal schools is home by Government. In France the eonanum has to 
provide the funds ; where it cannot, the department comes to its assistance by a tax on 
persons and property limited to a certain per-ceutage. If furtlter aid is required, the 
Government gives it. 

6 . In America, milUons of acres of waste land were granted to different States by the 
Fedei*al Government to provide for public schools, and the additional funds requiretl are 
.raised in each State, where the majority is in favour of general education by local 
taxation. 


7 . In England, sebooU are, I believe, entirely supported on the voluntary principle, 
wiili the asristonoe, where a^ed for, grants from Govemmczit-. Of Bombay I know 
nothing ; but in the Benares Division of tlic Nortb-West, the contributions of tiie land to 
education originated in a voluntary cess, self imposed. 


8 . In every country where either education or contribution to the means of providing 
. it is compulsory, the charge and the duty seem to be recognised as general ones, enforced 
primarily by local taxation ; and this would appear to be uie correct view of the subject, 
for if pttblio security and the advancement of the country demand that ignorance be 
combated aaad enlightenment introduced, surely the interests of all classes are equally 
cont'omed. It is quite as important to the manufacturer who employs workmen, to the 
fundholder, whose income dejicnds on the stability of Government, that artisans and 
the general public should be well educated, as it is to the landlord tlmt the agricultural 
|)opimation should be so. • 


8 . Bivt even if the case were otherwise, and. if theoretically education was an appro- 
|iriatc charge on land, it would still be a q^uestion vrhether the terms of the perpetruil 
settiement have not freed the landholders in Bengal from the recpoasibility. 


10 . There, is no doubt that a general voluntary cess by zemindars in Bengal is out of 

the question. The education we have alre^y given to the upper classes has taught them 
their and renders hopeless the exercise in a matter like this eff that kind of per- 

smtal influence which led the zemindars in the Benares Divishm to impose sn additional 
pecuniary obligation op themsedves and on their descendants. 

11. * Mortfovoi**, 1 doubt whethery even wore it not so, Ae dsfficnlties of the ease wesdd 
be overcome, for it appears questiosMble how fiur a.aemindar is legoliy empowered to alter, 

Ito the injusy ius suooessor, the omaditioas of the original eontraot nmde betwetta his 
eaocstors and the OoTenuneat. 

• • ^ . 12. The 
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12. The alternative from a voluntaiy cess given in the SufMreme Gtoveminent’a letter ia 
,a tax upon swaindaxa of 2 per oent. on the revenue. 

13. 1 have already given my reasons for thinking such a charge on the land would not 
be equitable. But granting that I am wrong in this view, there remains the question, 
Jinty whether such a tax would be or not l^afiy an inixingemeut of the perpetual settle- 
ment ; secondly t whether in case it be not, me zemindars would consider it so. 

14. It is, 1 think, very desirable that some clear and definite ruling be given of what 
the perpetual settiemont means ; what the privileges and immunities are which it^ pro- 
mised to confer. 

15. The public mind has of late been kept in suspense and agitation by constant 
rumours of fresh burdens to be laid upon zemmdars. Two years ago, the Bengal Go- 
vernment suggested making them pay for the maintenance of roads ; now the Supreme 
Government wishes to lay bn them the expense of educating the people. Suggestions of 
this kind are ventilated in tlic Tress, and the tendency of what is written in the Bnglish 

{ lapcrs is always towards a lax interpretation of the Government obligation. 1 respect- 
uily beg to state my opinion that propositions and discussions of this kind shake the 
belief of tlie upper classes in our good faith, and inspire an alarm which is on every 
account to be regretted. 

16. My own belief is that the correct principle was laid down by Mr. Wilson in his 
speech introducing the Income Tax on me IBth of February 1860, where he saya— ** I 
hold him (z. e., the Bengal zemindar) to bo exempt from any special charge upon his land, 
but to be liable to any general tax that applies to all others." 

17. If fhis intor{>rctation be the correct one, of the immunities granted to zemindars 
by the perpetual settlement, a tax of 2 per cent, on the revenue would be an infringe- 
ment of that settlement. 

18. But even if this conclusion be avoidable, 1 have no doubt whatever that Native 
opinion wonld so regard it, and under the circumstances of our rule in India, what the 
pco]>le think is often of more importance than the dry legal abstract truth. 

19. A good deal might also be said on the gross inequality of inmdence that would 
attend a tax levied on a per-oentage of the revenne. Persons who have not lived in 
districts settled while in a state of jungle have no conception of the light assessment on 
sonic estates. Zemindaries of 10,000 and 20,000 rupees rent, pay, in some instances, less 
than 100 rupees of revenue ; the whole of North Bhauguljiore and parts of Monghyr and 
the Sonthal Pergunnahs are much under-assessed. In many places the tax would fall 
heaviest on the poorest landlords, while owners of rent-free property would escape 
altogether. 

20. By the concurrent testimony of all intelligent natives whom I have consulted, the 
tax, if im]>osed, would be really paid by the ryots. 

21. It seems tome the height of Utoinan philanthropy for a Government of foreigners 
to insist upon making a subject people accept and pay for benefits which they do not 
appreciate or ask for. 

22. But it may be asked are we then to do notliing ? Are we to ignore a great duty 
. and omit to supply a want beginning to be felt in many places ? I would answer : Liet 
us not go too far a-head of the times and the peizplc. Lot us be in the advance guard, 
but not so much in front as to be outside the sympathies and interests of the i>eople. 

23. A feeling in favour of education is gaining ground. During tlie six years that I 
liavc been here, I have seen unmistakeablc proofs of it, by grants of money from wealthy * 
landlords, and still more by the occasional establishment of schools by zemindars on theur 
estates. Any compulsory taxation would at once dry up all the springs of private 
liberality and check the tendency towards a correct appreciation ox the benefits of 
education. 

24. I would therefore deprecate any interference whatever with the voluntary prin- 
ciple. All aiguments drawn irtcn the state of education in Prussia or other Buropean 
countries are quite beside the mark in a country where the people are not self^verned. 

25. What I should recommend would be an extension of the grant-in-aid system, 
giving a larger contribution from the public funds to every school whidi asks for 
assistance, and introducing, as recommended by Mr. Long, a separate system of inspec- 
tion for Vernacular schools. Nothing would tend so much to encourage those as 
frequent visits from Buropean Inspectors, whose business should be in the village and 
not in the station writing reports and returns. 

26. 1 beg to send in original a valuable letter from the principal Suddor Ameen of 
Bhaugnlpore, whose opinion I asked, and who has, the merit of saying honestly wlxat he 
thinks. ' * * 
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From JBeiboo Norttun MMiekt Frmeipal Sudder Ameen« to flie CoukiaiMicmer the 

Bhangcnlpore Divitton* No. 6 dated Bhaugulpore, the 281li Februa^ 1868. 

Ik repW to your Memoraudum, No. 428» the 18th instant, I have the honour to-- 
report as follows : 

The question of raisingr an educational cess in Benj^al, similar to that paid by some of 
the Benares aemindars, may be best considered under the four following points of view, 
namely 

let. Whether such a cess can bo riused by legislative interference or not? 

'2nd. If so raised, whether it would ultimately fall upon the zemindars or the- 
ryot ? 

0 Srd. 'Whether it can be -raised by use of personal influence and persuasion ? 

4th. If so raised, whether it would answer the end for which it is to be imposed 
upon a particular class ? 

In any scheme for imposing a tax upon seminars, as zemindars, the third article of 
the permanent settlements must always stand in the way of legislative interference. 
The article in question enacts that ** no alterations will be made in the assessment which 
they (zemindars, &c.) have respectively engaged to pay, but that they and their heirs and 
lawful successors will bo allowed to hold meir estates at such assessment for ever.” 
Apart from the odium of breaking engagements with the zemindars, the political danger 
to the State arising from this breach of faith on its part would point out uie necessity of 
non-legislative interference. • 

Admitting that the imposition of an educational cess upon zemindars by legislative 
enactment in no way interferes with their engagements, still the question arises, why they 
as a class should be made to bear a burden to which the other classes of the community 
are not liable. If it be answered that as they are by far interested in the improvement 
of their tenantry, so they arc bound to defray the expenses to be incurred for attaining 
that desirable end, still this is uncalled-for interference on the part of Government 
-with private rights, by an extension of the principle of which Government may call upon 
every manufacturer or merchant to establish schools for the tuition of those whom they 
respectively employ. 

The cess itself on the plan proposed of levying it at two per cent, on the sudder jumma 
of revenue-paying estates would also work in a very unequal manner. In the first place 
proprietors of rent-free lands arill be exempted from all taxation, and no reason can bo 
assigned for their exemption which will not. equally apply to the zemindars. Secojidfyf there 
will be inequality in the incidence of this tax upon the latter, for there are many* estates 
with a smoli sudder jumma, which yield a very large income to their proprietors, while 
there arc others with a large sudder jumma, the profits derived from which are not in pro- 
portion to the revenue paid to Government. The tax will thus lose the character of 
an income tax, and will be regulated by no fixed principle of taxation except on the 
arbitrary one of sudder jumma, which is no criterion of income. 

As to the operation of the tax, the system of sub-infendation without limit which 
obtains in Bengad will be a bar to its practical working. It ir well known that many of 
the zemindars, whose names appear in the Collector’s rent-roll, have nothing to do with 
the collection of rents, and have become mere annuitants. Similarly many of the putr- 
needars have created subordinate tenures, the result of which is that they derive an 
, income from the estate, though no longer connected with the management of it. The tax 
’ if imposed upon. zemindars will for the most (lart fall upon annuitants, and will be a tax 
upon income regulated, as before observed, by no fixed principle ; if, on the other hand, 
it is levied from those who have the actual management of estates in their hands, the 
contracts which have been entered into between zemindars and their putneedars, &c., will 
have to bo modified, as these were entered into on tJic faith of the assessment remaining 
fixed for ever. The confusiun which will ensue in consequence of these modifications 
will flood the courts with law suits, and if the practical Mtorking of Act V. of 1862 of the 
Bengal Council be any exponent of what is to be expected, though in this case the necessity 
of providing dawk mnners was known to the zemindars from the time when the permanent 
settlement was effected, it is not too much to state that for some years the drag upon the 
courts will be very heavy, aud the previous relation between zemindars and their put- 
needars not restoi^ till after the la^ise of some years. 

Supposing that the education cess is to be paid by those who have the aotu^ manage- 
ment of estates in their bonds, the next question that arises is whether Government will, 
give or withhold from them the permission to reimburse themselveB from their ryots ; if 
jieimiBsipn be g^en, then there is no doubt that the cess will ultimately fall upon the 
ryots, tUait In a' proportion much heavier than what it would have been if directly 
'^vied by Government agency, for it cannot be doubted that the^ parly in.actual possession 

i ^'^e estate must derive some profit from ti^e impost being raised through him for his 
''w and i^uble ; «n the other hand, if pemussion be wtwheld, what guarantee is there 
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thilt it will not Ito levied fram the xyots, and that tlie party in actnal posseaaion 
will pay the cesefhim hie own pocket? Again^ when Government by legielatTve inter- 
ference i» g(»ng to break faith ' with the , zemindara, and letting them break their faith 
with the holders of subordinate tenures, with what grace will it impose tenns jipon 
parties in actual possession to restrain them from imposing new cesses upon ^heir ryots ? 

^ Admitting that the restraining terms are in the Act t«^ be passed, still does our expe- 
rience justify us to believe that they will he observed; if past cx]>criencc be a guide to 
future legislation, the fact is patent, tliat whenever a cess has been imposed upon zemin- 
dars, they have always reimbursed themselves by exactions upon their ryots. In the 
days preceding the ^■)e^manent settlement tif Bengal, there were cesses imposed upon the 
zemindars by the su^dars Jaff^r J£han, Suja Alee, and Meer Kassiai,'aiid tlic result was 
that there was grinding oppression on the rj’ots in realising the same’ {vide Mr. Shaw's 
Minute of June 1789). If recent experience be appealed to, it is found that in many 
zemindaries, separate dakhilns are given to ryots on account of Dawk Khu'rch, which is at 
the rate of one pice per rupee, though the zemindar pa^s at the rate of one-third t<x half 
per cent, on the sudder jumiiia. Moreover, when llie iacoiue tax was Imjioscd, the same 
method was resorted to by some zemindars to realise wdiat they were bouud to jiay, and 
even now, when it has ceased to exist, the new cess has not been entirely taken off from 
the ryots. 

It may be asked why the ryots will submit to these exnction.s ; but the answer is that 
it arises from thei*" inaoility to contend with their zemindars. Exaction of rent is par- 
ticularly difficult of proof*, and in places which arc far away from courts of justice, the 
ryots fii«l it on the whole that it is better to submit to the terms of their zemindar than 
to be subject to a harassing lawsuit carried on at a day'.< jonniey from their homes ; 
thus it will be seen from what has been stated in the pveee.diug paragraphs that the 
ultimate result of any e<liieational cess levied upon the zemindars by legislative enactment 
will be that it will fall upon the c.ultivaltirs of the soil, a class least able to pay it. and thus 
frustrate the object the Govermrient has in view of educating ilscir oliildreu at the o.xpense 
of their landlords. 

As regards the question whether an educational cess can be. raised by use of personal 
influence or j>ersuaBion, I am clear!}' of opinion that the Bengal zemindars understand 
their rights far hotter to submit w'illingly to any infraction of the terms of the permanent 
settlement ; from what is knowm of their antecedents in appealing to the tenns of the 
penoauciit settlement even in cases in which they are not exempted from liability to 
taxation as members of the community, it can be easily inferred that they will not, of 
their own accord, at!C«de to terms by which they will destroy their own rights and 
immunities. 

Taking it for granted that some 'of the zemindars can be imluccd to enter into engago- 
mcnl.< t<» pay an educational cess, still it nmy he asked whether it will be ilcsiruble to tax 
the charitable or humane dispositioTi of a few individuals out of a w'bole class, or is it 
coiisii-teut with the dignity of a great Ottvenimcnt to submit to solicibitiou by means of 
its gnat «»flSecrs : oven if tlie Goveriuncnt were to determine on this course, the amount 
raised would not be at all conimeuaurat e for the pnrjioses for which it will be wanted, 
for in Bengal the system of sub-iufeudution without limit, which is almost unknown in 
the. Hv iiares Division, will always hamper the action of Govermneut officer-s iu this 
direi'tlou. 

• It dtn^s not apricar from the letter of the secretary to Korth 'Western Provinces Govern- 
ment to that of Bengal that iu the engagements exchanged between Govenmiem and 
zemindars, thei’c was any clause by which the latter bound themselves not. to isxaet from 
the ryots what they were fwiying on account of the educational cess; this omission, 
whether intentional or not, is not of material imjNirtanee, but this much is certain that 
Government could not enforce with good grace the insertion of a limitation clause in the 
engagement, and the practical result is that a wide door is left open to ihe zemindars by 
which they will reimburse themselves with heavy interest the amount of their coutri- 
hutions of the State. The cess, as already ohserved iu a jircvious jiaragrapb. will fall 
ultimately ujiim the cultivating ryots, and the object Government has in view, namely, 
tlie education of their children, will bo attained at their e,.\pcn.''e without, in the least, 
touching the pockets of the zemindars. 

In conclusion, I would beg to suggest that there are iu Beng.al at least ce.rtain pecu- 
liarities in the constitution of thcanative society, by taking advaiit.nge oi’ which, and by 
legalising some of them, a certain amount may no* doubt be raised. The system upon 
which Sanaorit Toles were sui>ported has n«>t altogether died away, and that which in 
former days was sufficient to maintaiu the Sanscrit professor with his pupils may be 
applied to maintain village Gooroos. However a local cess n ith necessary modilientions 
on the Scotch plan, known as the settling of schools,” the hapjiy effects of which Lord 
Macaulay so graphically describes, may after all be the means by which education of the 
sort contemplated may ho imparted to the rural population. 
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Prom C. U. Campbell, Esq., OfBoiatInff Commissioner of ilie Rurdwan Divisiaa, to 
tiie Secretary to tiie Government of Bengal^ No. 42 A.^ dated Burdwan, the 13ih' 
July 1868. 

lir reply to your No. 600 of 6th Pebruaiy, I have the honour to state as follows : — 

2. I consider the plan of raisin|; an educational cess in Beimal similar to that now 
paid in tlic permanently settled districts of the North West Pruvinoesi to be neither 
expedient nor feanblo. 

3. The question of iAie feasibiliti/ of the measure has, I presume, reference only to the 
suggested voluntttiy' taxation. Of course, if a law were passed adding two ]>er cent, to 
the revenue now derived from each estate, the increase would necessarily be ]>aid as 
regularly as the present land revenue ; but the collectors of the division and myself 
are clearly of opinion that it is hopeless to expect that any considerable portion of the 
laudholdei's would Avillingly tax themselves for such a purpose, aud, under all circum- 
atances, I should be greatly surprised if they did. 

4. It is not at. all clear how the voluntary taxation at Benares w'as really brought about, 
and moreover I doubt very greatly if much real analogy between Bengal and the per- 
manently settled portion of the North West exists. It is, for instance, jierfcctly clear 
that in si great jMtrt of the latter, the zemindars consist of cultivating proprietors, who are 
tlic very jiersons who directly pruGt by the tax, inasmuch as they have thus a cheap and 
good education provided for their cliihlren and brought to their cfoors. 

/». As to the exprdtenc// of levying the tax from the landholders by legal enactment, 
I hold that a tax of this nature would, under all the circumstances, ho an infriugement 
of the permanent settlement (and therefore highly unjust and impolitic), ns it would be 
simply adtling to the land revenue now paid by a landliolder because he was a landholder, 
while the rest of the eommuirity went free. 

6. Again, I cannot sec that the -hrirden of the support of vernacular education should 
fall on landholders more than on other (say wealthy bankers or Imlders of Government 
paper) wcll-to-<lo members of tlie community. The latter are, in fact, at least as likely 
as the tenner to benefit by tlie spread of education, and arc quite as w'ell able ti» bear a 
share in tho expense. 

7. Nforcovor, it seems to me it W'<juld he unfair, with reference to the unequal way in 
which the land revenue now hears, to take such revenue aud not the actual profit of the 
estate as the basis of the tax. 

8. With tlic utmost deference to higher opinion, T am decidedly averse to interfere in 
any very material way with the jirescnt system of education in Bengal. .1 think that the 
country, in its present backward and semi-civilised stale, as compared witli Huro]ican 
cfiuntrios, is not yet ripe for any now great system of vernacular education to he carried 
on by compulsory taxation, and that such a measure would, under the eireuinstaiices, be 
positively mischievous and he more likely to x’ctard than In promote the object in view. 
Liberal and euHghtencd native gentlemen, who are now beginning to take an interest in 
education and to assist in the estuhlisliinent and management of schools, would probably 
draw hack altogether on llnding themselves compulsorily taxed and schools established 
aiul luauaged by tho educational ixflBccrs of Govemmoni without reference tix them, aud 
would be more inclined to throw obstacles in the way than to. lend cfHcicnt aid. 

9. Moreover, J do not think that, the great body of the low'cr classes, e., the agricul- 
tural labouring class, c<nild at present be induced to send their children to (rovernment 
scliuols. 1 believe that the very numerous Gooroo sehools throughout Bengal, which are 
now in jirocess of reformation and sujicrvision by the Government educational officers, 
and the constantly increasing number of odier schools of various kinds, will for a very 
Considei‘ublc time to come, afibrd as ample means for education as are necessary. 

10. In any great measure of the kiud under discussion, it appears tome tluit to succeed 
we must have the feeling of at least a considerable portion of the people with us. Any 
such feeling is, 1 aver, in tlic present instance entirely wanting. Immense educational 
progress has of late years been made, and is now bciqg made, in Bengal, and the lO'Wer 
cliU'.'ios are gradually, tliough slowly, being reached. No year jiasses in which new 
schools arc not established by the liberality of native gentlemen, and many more gentle- 
men would, 1 feel sure, be willing to assist, if properly and judiciously applied to by 
tlie local and educational aut,liorities, and if due notice were taken by Government of 
such displays of public spirit. 

11. 'A public meeting to be held in each district once a year, to be presided over by 
the f.onmut'Moner of the division nr, Avhen po.<(Bible, by the liieutexumt Governor, for the 
purpose of discussing the state of vernacular cjducation, and raising funds by voluntary 
subscriptiou.s, might also he of great use in Airlhering the ends in view. 

1€. 1 lifcg to forward in original, for the perusal of the Lieutenant Governor, a very 
able letter to the address of the magisvrate of Hooghly, from Baboo Joykissen Mookerjee 
of Ooterparn, who was consulted on the subject. • 

• 
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JFrom Baboo *Tojfkis»en h^ookerh^^ Zeinindai', to B. V. doeherellf Bet].* l^agisttate and 
Collector of Hoogmy, dated Ooterporah* the 22nd MaT-nih 1866. 

I UAV£ the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Momorandurnt No. 205,*dated 
the 29th ultimo, forwarding copies of correspondence on tlic subject of providing funds 
for the extension of vernacular education in Bengal, and asking iny opinion on the 
same. 

Before proceeding to otFcr my opinion on the cicpediency of raising an educational cess 
in Bengal, I beg to observe that my experience or the extent of instruction in rootling 
and writing received by the masses is somewhat different from the statenjcnt made by the 
Kev. J. Long, that **it embraces but a fraction of the population, leaving tlie agricultural 
and the working classes in the main as ignorant as ever.’’ I do not deny timt our lower 
classes are sadly deficient in that mental discipline which it is the object of liberal 
education to develope ; but with ray intimate acquaintance with the condition <*f a very 
large number of persons low in life of every dcsciiption, I can never bring myself to say 
that they are as ignorant of the Bengalee al]>habut and arithmetic and of the duties and 
responsibilities of life as they are represented tt» be. In every village or hamlet of 
moderate size that 1 know of, there are at least one or two patshalas for giving instruc- 
tion to boys in the elements of reading and arithmetic, and these arc attended not only 
by the 8<ins of those whom the Hcv. tl. Long calls the middlcnion, but also by the sons of 
husbandmen, carjtenters, barbers, goldsmiths, shopkeepers, potters, and In 'short by the 
sons of all above the class of day labourers. The course of instruction imparted in these 
patshalas is no doubt elemcntoiry, but it will not be denied that it has kept puce with the 
pr^ross of the times, and varied for the better within the last few y^axs. 

L d") not wish to deny for a. moment that improvements may be introduced with 
advantage in tlie existing system of imparting vernacular instruction to the masses, but 
before any measures arc taken by the State for a wider diffusion, and raising the standard 
of such instruction, it is necessary to sec how far the exigencies of the country require 
such a change, and how far it would be appreciated by those for M'hosc gt>t>d it is intended. 
The fee for which a boy can receive instruction under a Gooroo in a patshala is so small, 
varying from one to eight annas a month, even which is m>t unfrcqucntly ]>aid in paddy or 
other corn, that there are scarcely lO per cent, of tire village families who cannot send their 
sons to a owing to shtier poverty. It is not, however, all who wish 1o send their 

sons to patshalas. Those who have to earn a livelihood by working as day labourers 
little think of educating their sons, and prefer much rather to avail theuiselvos of remu- 
nerated jthy’sical labour of their sons in their own walks of life as soon »is they arc seven or 
eight years •*f age, and train them to those industrial habits on which alone, they look 
upon their faturc welfare. The sons of wcll-to-ilo agriculturists, carpenters, barbers, and 
other working classes attend the patshalas in early boyhood, but even while in a state of 

i mpilage they are initialed by their parents in the my'steries of their resj>cctive crafts. 
!n«leed, tlie teachers of my vernacular and Anglo-vernacular schools have frequently com- 
plained to me of the scanty attendance of the boys during the sowing and reaitiiig seasons. 
AVitli tl»c working classes, knowledge for its own sake, is not so much valued as to induce 
them t<i sacrifice to its altar the immediate and pro-speotivc advantage.^ whiuh they realise 
and liope for by training their sons in those professions 'which have been the means of their 
livelihood for s<*vcral generations. I well recollect the difficulty 1 experienced in inducing 
the poorer classes of my tenantry tt* send their sons to schools when they were first esta- 
blished on iny estates under the resolutions of Lord Ilardingc. They seem to be perfectly 
satisfied with the instructions which their sons get at the patshalas. To raise their 
ideas of th<! necessity and benefits of a more extende<l system of education, it is necessary 
that the clsisscs immediately above tlicni, i.e.y the upper strata of the h»wer, and tlie lower 
strata of the middle classes, should have a greater amount of education than they ca.q, 
obtain under the present system. Tlio little, very little instruction which these classes 
now receive in Anglo-vernacular schools, and vernacular schools of a liiglicr order, tend 
only to make them indifferent to their hereditary professions without teacTiing them, gene- 
rally speaking, the rudiments of true philosophy and true religion.’* Many of them 
consequiintly lca<l a life of idleness and inactivity, if not worse. The hackneyetl saying, 
** that little learning is dangerous,” is nowhere better exemplified than in their instance, 
and it will be admitted that ths^ create a considerable mischief by holding out their per- 
nicious examples to their inferiors. With, therefore, every due deference to tlie opinion 
of many worthy and philanthropic supporters of the ]H>pulaT clamour for educating the 
lower order of the masses, I submit that the classes above them should have something 
like a belter education than 'they can obtain in our aided schools, if not for their own sake, 
at least for the sake of classes below them. As the latter will not have any desire of 
educating to any extent their children unless they find that their superiors have made a 

F >od thing of it, and unless those superiors encourage them by their example ami oflvico, 
would entreat our Government to pay more attention to providing means for giving 
something like sound education to the middle and lower strata of the npjier classes titan 
what they at present receive. inauguration of such a beneficial change in the 

present generation will completely revolutionise the taste and feelings of the lower (lasses, 
and will make it much earner fur the State and individuals 'to teach the poorer classes even 
'the simple rudiments of kuowled^. Any premature attempts to disturb •the natural 
classification of the people by negmeting the education of the middle and upper strata of 
5107. 5 * z 2 * , • ine 
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tbe lower classea liy the unnatimtl attempt of eommenoiiigeduoatiM.^eir inferiors are afire 
to faih aa I have explained above. I be|; to states in oa^r that 1 may not be mistmdeiv 
atoody that I am not advise to educating even tiie children the yefcy poorest claases cf 
the people. What. X maintain is, that the smattering of education will not.xeach or benefit 
themf if the children of ^e classes above them are not first attended to. I most also dis- 
abuse the minds of those who are unaoqumnted with the internal economy of the village 
schools and pat»halae, that these institutions are open to idl classes of the commuui^, and 
that the sous of the rich, the middle and the lower classes, wns of Bramins, BLyesta, 
Sutgups, Kyebuts, .and even of Bagdees, are freely taught in the same institutions. 
There is only some pr^udico against associating witii JUarees, jDomegf and VhetnelalSf bat 
they form a very insignificant portion of the people. I am not singular in opinion, but 
it is shared by many eminent Anglo-Indian statesmen, such as Bon Canning, Sir Cecil 
Bcadon, and a nost of otliers. Bven in Bngland, where the lower strata oi the middle 
classes luive been much more educated tlian their brethren in this country can be expected 
to he, even by the prux>oscd change of policy of Government for half a century, yet the 
jXighV Honourable Mr. Bobert liowe, in a speech lately delivered, deeply laments the im- 
perfect education of tliose classes, and the consequent mischievous efiPect on general 
society. The sound maxim appears to be that education and civilisation descend from 
above and not rise from below. The ** upper ten thousand** have ample means of their 
own, ns well os that placed at their disposal by Government. The wealthier portion of 
the middle class also share in these benefits. They have not disappointed the hopes of 
Government, as tlie annual university examinations have proved. It is the neglect of the 
dosses immediately below them who ore not sufficiently provided for, but who in this, as 
well as in every other country, forms the most useful members of the community, tliat is 
much to be regretted. It is therefore of the utmost importance that the children of those 
daesos should nave an adequate shore of attention, at the same time not neglecting the 
inferior classes. 

Tile iniluenco of such n system will not only benefit tlie former most mteresting class, 
but rapidly descend to the inferior classes., and make education hold its proper place 
among tlie latter. Notwithsrandii^ the much extolled Thompsonian system of Tcliesilee 
schools in the North AVesteru ^Provinces, tlie Bengal masses will come off more 
triumjihuntly than their N orth W esteni brethren. W ny ; because the classes above the 
masses in Bengal, notwithstanding the indifference of the State, arc more educated by the 
social customs of the country tlian their brethren in the North West. 1 cannot, of course, 
speak with authority on the comparative intellectual positions of the peasantry and work- 
ing ela.s8CB of Bengal and Kngluud ; but if 1 may be permitted to judgc.by what we see of 
tlie latter in the' army and the navy, I cannot hesitate to say that the Bengal working 
dosses do not at all sufiTcr by the comparison. 

For the reasons stated above, the intellectual status of a people is not raised by impart- 
ing vciy deinentaiy Instruction to the masses either in the vernacular or in a foreign tongue, 
but by giving liberal education to those who, by their position in society, lead by meir works 
and example the van of progress in a country. The demand for education at present in 
this country is not among the lowest ranks in society, but amon^ those who, in the sodal 
order of precedence, should be high in the scale of intelligence and mental culture as they 
already are in position and riches. The landholders, great and small, the mahajuiis, the 
traders, farmers, and persons in flic upper strata of the agricultural class, are all coming 
forward from every direction with their mites, and soliciting the aid of Government in 
establishing vernacular and Anglo-vernacular schools. The Government vernacular 
schools fU'C not much wanted for meir own sakes, as the people qpnsider that the existing 
patahalas, remodelled according to modei*n ideas cither with or without State aid, are 
sufficient for elementary vernacular education. But such primary schools os have been 
established under the pati’onagcof Government are looked upon as supplying the stepping- 
stones to enable the boys to join a school where Bnglish is taught* In fact, where 
efficient local means arc availalde, the people always prefer an Ai^lo-vornacular to a 
simply vernacular school ; and bad it not been for certain restrictions in the grant-in-aid 
rules, the annual increase in the number of new aided schools would have been much 
greater than what we see at present. The Director of Public Instruction, speaking of the 
educational finance in his last unnnal report, very justly remarks : The question of educa- 
tion finance has now assumed great imjiortance, and requires to be dealt with on a com- 
preliensivc basis for the voluntary system, which it is the -y^ish of Gkivemment, as it has 
l^cn the endeavour of this department, to encourage to the utmost^ is being seriously 
checked by a deficiency in the amount of public money required for its development under 
the dificrent schemes' at present in operation. The estimates of the department for the 
grautrlu-aid fund and for elementary veraacular education are annually reduced by large 
sums under the authority of the Finance Deportment, and we are consequently obliged 
to limit.tiie.^operation.of these sdheines to suou an extept as to put a mischievous restraint 
upon, local ofio^s, and have to work under a discouraging sense *of uncertainty* as to the 
means of 'carrying out plans of improvements f r<^ year to year, and of extending ojiera- 
tibns under arrangements already sanctioned. What seems desirable at present is that a 
State' cbntrihntis^ti^hpuld in proportion to the public revenue, and that department 

should allq^’w^'ti^iader sanctioned arrangements, to work up to limit without the 
risk of sudden ourtiulme^ in its sujmlies in the settlement of Imperial Budget. The State 
contribution jfor education in Beng^ is now little meype than 1 p^ cent, of the Bengali^ 
r/:venuc ; it cfin hardly be too much to ask 2 per cent.,, should for the future be recognised 
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aa a reasonable limit of expenditure out of fbis revenue towards the education of the peoj^e 
by wlwan it is supplied.** 

* The |»eeediag extract authmitatively shows that there is no want of desire on the part 
of the people to ooHjperate with the Government in the promotion and difihsion of oducar- 
lion in this country. Individual exertion and orsaniscd assistance have always kept pace 
in this particular with the prcmessive demand for education. Indeed^ the* history of 
education in Benf^al during the met few years clearly shows that zemindars and otbers 
have done as much could be expeoted of them towards the education of their countiy- 
men. I, for one, incur an expenditure of about 12,000 rupees annuall^ towards toe 
maintaimng of the public library and English school in this town, 'tihe mfFerent aided 
schools in my own estates and in th<Me of others, in mtuntaining dispensaries, in the distri* 
bution of prize hooks, to boys, rex>mring of school-houses, and ute payment of a portion of 
the remuneration of GoorooM in different village patshafas. Daring the last few years 1 
offered on different occasions to pay an additional contribution of rupees from my own 
funds, and to guarantee 750 rupees'more from schooling fees, makiM a total of 1 ,250 rupees 
popular aid per mensem, if an equal sura were contributed by the ^ate for the encourage- 
ment of agricultural and scientino education, for which a great thirst exists, by establishing 
a college m this locality, hnt for paucity of ^tate funds the offer has not been accepted 
It will be seen, therefore, that intellectual food is withheld where it is needed, and is 
attempted to be forced where there is no demand for it. I cannot speak with equal 
certainty of the exact sums spent by others, but that others do so to a larger or smaller 
extent, is evident from the fact that more than 4,87,000 rupees are annually raised from 
endowments and schooling fees in aided sobools alone. If we take into account the sums 
realised in colleges and zulab schools, and the expenses incurred on account of numerous 
other schools and patshdlns scattered all over the country , which are exclusively maintained 
by the natives without any aid from Government, the ^tnal amount spent by the natives 
on the score of education will be found to be many times the sum above stated. It is to 
be also recollected that thousands of tolls for the teaching of Sanscrit literature and 
philosophy arc maintained all over country by the natives alone. The teachers and pupils 
of thests /o/5mmintain themselves cither from the monthly stipends or occasional gifts which 
they receive from every class of the community, or from the grants of lakraj lands granted 
by the zeiiiiTidars, as well as from the handsome gifts which tfiey receive on the occasions 
i»f the much abused shanuls and marriage ceremonies in the families of wealtliy men. 
These facts clearly show that the pe<mle of Bengal, both rich and {toor^ contribute a fair 
share of expense for the education or their children, and are not backward in increasing 
tbclr quota if the State will hold out greater encouragement to them. The revenues paid 
by the people in several branches are at least double the expenditure the State incurs for 
tfieir gowl government. It is therefore not unreasonable on the part of the people to 
expect that Government should lay out reasonable sums from these surplus millions for the 
education of the j»eoj>le as suggested by the Director of Public Instruction, which, apart 
from the gratification which our paternal Government will feel in the intellectual advanee- 
inont of the people, will tend to increase the revenues by developing the general resources 
of the country. Besides, the preceding Governments, both Hindoo and Mahumedan, always 
recognised it as one of their ]>aramount duties to make grants both in money and lands 
without demanding a direct ccss towards this purpose, arid the British Govci*nment from 
the commencement of its rule has more than surpassed the liberality of its predecessors, for 
which people have always felt and feel a vciy grateful attachment and loyalty to their 
rulers ; but under our powerful and benign Government, the prosperity of the country, 
and consequently the income of the State so much augmented, that a larger amount of State 
aid in tills direction has become necessary, particularly when the Government finds that 
the people are not backward in bearing a ftiir proportion of the expense. 

For the above reasons, I can discover no legitimate ground for raising or imposing a 
direct educational ccss for the diffusion of vernacular education in Bengal. On tlie other 
hand, the following considerations strongly lead me to the conclusion tiiat the zemindars 
or the general community would not voluntarily submit to a State tax to raise funds for 
vernacular education, and that the imjiositiuu ot* such a tax by legislative measures would 
be both inexpedient and unjust. 

1. In the first place, there is no necessity for raising funds by a direct, voluntary, or 
compulsory ccss. The wellrtO'do ulasses of vhe peo^e arc, generally speaking, doing 
everything which, under preecnt circumstances, it is necessary to do for the promotion of 
education, and are prepared to increase their share of tlie burden as the Government 

* extends the educational institutions. If there be instances, which there undoubtedly are, 
of rich zemindans and traders not taking that amount of interest in the education oi their 
countiymen which th^ should do, wo have rimply to look to the course of time for more 
satisfactory results. Even in a majority of these cases, however, the neglect is more 
apparent wan real. They unostentatiously give large stuns to learned- pundits for the 
encouragement of Sanscrit literature, and m many cases maintain vemacttlar and Anglo- 
vexnacular schoolB with their own exclusive funds. Education like civilieatioii, of whi<di 

* it forms a prinmpal item, does not depend for its progress on the pecuniary aid of a people, 
or on ^e countenance and support of Gk>vemment. It progresses or retards ink ooutftiy 
according to nature of the political position, circtanstonces, character, and aspirations 

* of its people, independent of any extraneous heljM on difficulties. The present condition 
of Bengal renders the progress of ednoation inevitable. The clear duty of our awise and 
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palemal Govcmmont is to ■vcatch the Bredual spread of edocetion hroa^t about 'by^ the 
exertions of the people themselves, ana 1x> lend such astistanoe towmw the movement 
which might render those exertions auOcessfuL * 

9. The cemindars would nwer vbluntanly bind thmnselves and their heirs to a 
pmmanent chaise on their estates with an additional tax. Several zemindars spend at 
{Kpesent, on the score of education, a sum much larger than what they would bo liable for 
on a two per-eentage assessment; but still they prefer incurring the larger amount of 
exi>enditUT^to being bound down to a permanent, though it may be, in some cases, wmall 
tax, from 1^. liability to which they would not be exempted by any adverse oircumstanoos 
or change of fortune, and which would be always felt as a compulsory Burden. 

3. Xt wUl be admitted that the advantages to the country consequent on the promotion 
and diffusion of education are shared by every member of the community, and it is 
therefore but fair that tlie whole community should bear the expenses that may be 
incurred for an object in which all are equally interested. Education has as much money 
vAlue as any protessional training. An educated tradesman, an educated mahajun or 
&nner, even a menial servant instructed in the elements of alphabet, secure a higher 
position iu society and the higher rate of remuneration for llieir labours (han their brother 
compeers in the some field who do not enjoy umilar advantages of education. Higher 
emoluments and profits in the one case are the insults of care and money bestowed by 
their parents, the interest of capital laid out to the best possible advantage. The 
zemindars cannot therefore be reasonably asked to submit to the imposition of a tax 
which is to benefit the whole country. 

4. In the present progressive state of civilisation, the imposition of a tax for the purjioses 
of education would be a retrograde movement. It is only when the whole country is in 
a state of ignorance, and the people, high and low, equally ignorant of the advantages of 
education, that a tax for education might be justifiable ; but to have recourse to such a 
measure when the people themselves are of their own accord gradually increating their 
contributions towards this important object, and are already paying tor the purfiose a 
sum wliich in all reasonable cucUlation from previous data will in a few years equal, if 
not exceed, the amount sought to be raised by the new taxation, would be, apart from 
other objections, to put the most effectual bar to the gn^owing desire of the well-to-do 
classes of the community for the education of their countrymen. They will cease to take 
that interest in the education of the x>eo])le which they have hitherto done, who.i they find 
that Government despises the voluntary contribution of the people, preferring coercive 
measures. The injunctions of religion, and the notions of duty by which they arc now 
actuated, will gradually lose their force, and Government will have to rely ultimately on 
compulsory taxation alone for the education of the people. 

5. The imposition of the tax in question would be a direct violation of the terras of the 
permanent settlement, by which the zemindars were assured that “ they and their heirs 
and lawful successors will be allowed to hold their estates at such assessment for ever.** 
I cannot sufficioutly protest against the imposition of a tax which, viewed in whatever 
light, will be a direct increase on the sudder juinma, from which the zemindars are not 
only protected by law, but also on the score of that perhaps higher sanction, iltc faith of 
the British Government. 

6. 1 must here take tlic liberty of disabusing the minds of our legislators tliat, admitting 
for the sake of argument, the propriety of a direct educational cess, the sudder jumma in 
the Bottled }>rovinces is no criterion of the respective profits of e^h landholder, it is well 
known to public officers and the community at large, that a zemindar who pays to Govern- 
ment, say, 200 rupees per annum, realises m some cases a profit of 4,000 rupees, or even 
of l6,0()0 rupees ; while another |)aying a sudder jumma of, say 50,000 rupees, barely 
gets a profit of 10,000 rupees per annum. The profits enjoyed by the Bajah of Burdwan, 
tor instance, from his estates, scarcely amounts to 15 per cent, of his sudder jumma. 
Instances of such disproportionatencas between the sudder iumma and the profits are not 
rare, but rather numerous. Again, a numerous class of subordinate tenure-holders, 
called Putnoedars, Ilurputneedars, and Mocurrareedars, enjoy sometimes double and 
treble the ptofits of their superior landlords. A large number of Imadars pay only a small 
quit-rent to Govemcnent, but enjoy profits which raqge from 10 to 50 times the amount 
of such rent, and there ore numerous lakrajdars who eiyoy incomes which will be coveted 
by many a zemindar. It will, therefore, not be denied by any one that such on assessment 
will entail great hardship in q. large number of cases whore the profit is small ; while 
liRrge number of persons whose incomes are enormous will go almost 80ot-free» and that 
the subordinate taluokdars and' lakrajdars will ei^joy comploto exemption. Any attempt 
at ojaipification of the inoomes of these different grades of landholders will bo a hopeless 
tadc Irbra the difficulties that irill bo met at every step in the inquiry. ^ Apart, therefore, 
from'the main principle ojf the injustice of any tax of this kind« an . equitable imposition o£ 
the tax either on ihe laadhbLders or on^ the general community will not only involve an 
amount of irowtiuns interfarence, but will also oreate a feeling, of discontent and dissatis* 
fae^on mowed tor by the exigency of the case. 
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^ (Home Deportment. — Education. — No. 53C.) 

From £, C. Salley, Eeq., Secretary to tbe Gk>Ternment of Indioj to the Secretary to 

the Oovernment of Bengal. 

Sir, Simla« 30 September 1869. 

T AM directed to reply to your letter. No. 1768 a., dated the 30th Ajcaj^ 1869, on the 
subject of the cesses proposed to be levied in Bengal, with the object c Mn iaking better 
provisioa for the Clementaary education of the anicultural classes, and for tne construction 
and maintenance of roads and other public woru of local utility. 

2. In mv letter. No. 237, dated the 25th April 1868, the Government of Bengal was 
informed that the Governor General in Council declined to discuss any further the 
question whether the charge for providing elementary instruction for the people of Bengal, 
ought or o^ht not to fall upon the Imperial revenues. It was declared that **whil««the 
Governor General in Council will always be ready to view, in the most liberal spirit, all 
questions that may arise, and to afford every help that the Government can reasonably be 
expected to give, he will decline, in future, to listen to aiw proposition, the effect of 
which would be to throw upon the State the main burden ot the cost of educating the 
people of Bengal.” 

3. It was believed, on the receipt of your letter, No. 1520, dated the IStli May 1868, 
that his Honor the Liieutenant Governor had fully accepted the policy thus laid down by 
the Government of India, and his Excellency in Conncil has learned, with extreme regret, 
from your letter now under acknowledgment, that this belief was incorrect. A further 
conmiunication on this subject will be made to you hereafter, but I am, in the meantime, 
desired to state that the Governor General in Council adheres, in all respects, to the 
views expressed in my letter of the 25th April 1868, in regard to the question of imposing 
a cess for educational purposes in Bengal. 

4. In paragraph 38 of your letter it is stated that the Lieutenant Governor **iB 

prepared to admit tlie necessity of a local tax upon land for the maintenance and constmo* 
tiou of local roads.” Tho Governor General in Council thinks it desirable to dispose 
separately of this question. It would bo a matter for much regret if any diflcrcnces of 
opinion regarding the provision of funds for education should be allowed to interfere with 
measures ibr the construction of roads, which ai'c more urgently required in Bengal than 
in almost any part of India. ' 

5. Ills Excellency in Council accepts, therefore, tho proposals contained in tlie 38th 
paragraph of your letter, and be requests that the necessary steps may be taken for 
iini>osing a local cess ujion the land for the maintenance and construction of roads. 

6. In regard to the details of the plan to be adoiited, the Governor General in Council 
docs nut at present tlvink it necessary to say anytliing, the local Goveniinent having for 
better means than the Government of India can have of disposing satisfactorily of the 
many ditlicult questions involved. His Excellency in Council thinks, however, that it 
will be desirable that the draft of any legislative enactment proposed to be introduced for 
the purjiohc of carrying out the objects in view should, after it has been approved by his 
HoDor, be submitted to the Govemnicnt of India before further action is taken. 

• 7. The Governor General in Council trusts that the necessary measures may be matured[ 

with the least possible delay. lu the present condition of the finances there is little 
probability that the Imperial revenues will be able to contribute as largely us heretofore 
fur the construction of roads in Bengal, and it is therefore especially important that no 
time should be lost in providing from local resources the means f>f extending works of this 
nature which arc so urgently necessary for tlic progress of the country. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) JE. C. Say ley. 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


(Nos. 537 and 538.) 

-CoFY forwarded to the Public Works and Financial Departments for hiiarmation. 

(signed) JE. C. Sayley, 
Secretary to the Govefument of India. 
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(^ucatiotial. No. 6.) 

To His ExoelleBoy th^ Right Honoarable the Goreraor Gieneral of In^a in 

Ciounoll. 

fndia Office, London, May 1870. 

Para, it'' t^iRkVX liad under kny consideration in Council your jEhccellency's Des- 
patch, No. 17, of the 31 Bt December 1868, with a copy of further conospondence 
with the Government of Bengal **on the subject of providing from local souraeS 
the means of extending elementary education among the masses of Bengal, and 
of. com^ructing and maintaining roads and other works of public utility/’ In 
tbe concluding paragraph of your Despatch uader consideration, yoit. declare that 
the ** Imperial resources of tbe Empire are unable to provide the large sums 
necessary for such purooses as these,*" and you add, If we to* 

educate the people of Bengal and keep them clean and healthy, it can only be 
done bv imposing on local resources such a burden as. they can conveniently 
bear. We are, therefore, decidedly of opinion that it is the duty of the.,Govern- 
nieut of India to insist on their gradual imposition, and if we have refrained 
from taking immediate steps for this latter ol^ect, it mainly is because we wish 
to be informed, in tbe fiist instance, whether our conoliisions arc accepted by 
Her Msgesty’s Government, it being of much importance that we should be 
fully assured of their support in any measures that we may take to give effect to' 
■our intentions/* 

2 . 1 do not understand the question now referred for my decision to be the 
'question whether a local cess, if levied at all, can justly be levied from the 
zemindars alone, or wliether all other classes which have acquired beneficial 
interests in the soil must equally contribute to the rate. Tlie Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal understood the letter of Sir J. Lawrence, of 28th October 
1867, No. 5876, as a proposal to levy rates from tbe zemindars alone. 1'his 
impression does not seem t<» have been removed by the farther letter from Sir 
J. Lawrence's Government, dated 25th April 3 868 , No. 237. This last letter 
modifies, on several points, the opinions which had been indicated in tbe previous 
letter of 1867* "^niese modifications the Lieutenant Governor, in his letter of 30th 
April 1869, No. 1768a., j'efers to an important, but he does not accept them as 
sufficient. In particular he points out (para. 10) that whilst the mctho<l of 
rating tbe cess originally suggestid (nameJy, in proportion to the land revenue) 
is abandoned, it does not appear that the Governor General in Council lias 
altered his opinion as to the persons who should be c;tlled upon to pay it.” 
Accordingly the Lieuteiiuiil Governor proceeds to state ^some most important 
facts, which had not, probably, receiveil adequate attenuun when tbe levying of 
rates was fitst suggested : — that since the permanent settlement was made the 
condition of landed tenures has entirely changed, and a great variety of deriva- 
tive interests liave arisen between the original zemindars and the actual culti- 
• vators of the soil. So complete is this change, that the Lieutenant Governor 
represents (para. 27) the permanent settlement as having been ** only a gift to 
certain individuals, and jieither can these persons for the most part now be 
identified, nor can the share of th<‘ increased rental appropriated by them and 
lijeir successors or assigns be ascerfainod/’ In the Despatch under reply the 
bearing of these facts on the incidence of rates is^fully acknowledged, and, in 
view of tlkera, it would clearly be unjust, irrespective even of the promises given 
under [hi> pcrmanoiit settlement, to levy cesses or rafW solely, upon the zemin- 
dars. Looking, however, to tliis correspondence as a whole, J gather, even 
from till* letter of the 28th October 1867, more clearly from tlie letter of 25th 
Apijl 1868, and most clearly of all from your Excellency *8 Despatch. now under 
rep^, that neither the method of levying the rate, nor the distributidn of its in- 
cidtmee among different classes, were questions to which chief imponance was 
attaida^, by the Governmmit of India. The one point to which J. Lawrence 
insist^, nnd on %Jkioh your Excellency now insists, is that tho expense of roads, 
educatton, in Lower Bengal cannot be borne by itite la»perial i^chequei 
out of its existing revenue, aim that it must be met by apee^ cate# levied locally 
|br the puipose. The method of levying the rate wd distritoion of it wmm 

multeity 
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* ilisitt«fs to be eorefalt^r ccnisidered in oommuiiication with the Lieutenant* 
Oovenior of Bengal. Hia Honor* in bkr k4ter of doth April 1 669, finally accepts 
iTrale fior roads to be levied upon land, but only iit consideratioo of the urgent^ 
of your Oevernment and the obvious utility of the purpose in ^ew^ Hia 
Honor also seems prepared to admit that it might, be legitimate, tbmtgh not 
experlient* to levy a rate for education, fm>yided it were eon verted into a general 
tax affecting all incomes from whate%'er source. But in principle 1 und^tand 
his Honor to contend, and a great part of his letter to be directed to establish, 
that, whether for r^cts or for eduo]i^on, it is not just to levy in Bengal any merely 
provincial rax '^atever, arrd esp^ally any rate or cess, the main burden of which 
must be laid on^ji^d held under thc terms of the permanent settlement of 1793. 

3. The question thus raised for the decision of Her Majesty’s Government bos 
immediate, referenee to Lower Bengal ; but the arguments used on both sides 
the correspondence involve, both directly and by implication, the whole subi<»ct 
of the conditions and the circumstances under which tite Government of India 
can be justified in imposing on the people special rates or taxes in order to effect 
improvements which the eating revenue is insufficient to provide for. 

4. The importance of ibis subject in a financial point of view can hardly be 
exaggerated. It be stated broadly that the general or Imperial Revenues of 
India are barely sufficient to meet the demands which are at present made upon 
them by the civil, political, and military administration of the Empire^ together 
with the interest on debt and the interest on great public works which have not 
yet become remunerative. But whilst these exhaust the means at the disposal of 
the Gt>vej'nment, they do not exhaust the obligations which are thrown upon it 
by the condition of the people. The Government does, anil it ought to do in 
India, much which iu Europe is undertaken by private enterprise, or by mu- 
nicipal and other local bodies. In India it may bo said with substantial truth 
that private enterprise does not exist, and that the machinery for local taxation 
and expenditure is yet but imperfectly developed. In the dej^rtment of Public 
Works, both ** Ordinary and ** Extraordinary,” there is a large expenditure by 
the Ciovernment Which, in Europe, would be met either by individuals or by 
companies, or w’ould be defrayed by assessment. But there is still much abso- 
lutely lequiring to be done, if the condition of the people is to be improved, 
wixich the Gktvemment cannot oveitake out of Imperial funds. It cannot, out 
of the means now remaining at its disposal, make and maintain the roads and 
bye-roads required for developing the resources of a country so vast as India. 
If, therefore; this work is to be done at all, it must be done by the help of rates 
established for the purpose*. In like manner, it has been assumed in all the dis- 
cussums which have arisen during recent years upon this subject that the expen- 
diture which may he required for the vernacular education of the people, and for 
sanitary improvements cannot be afforded by the Imperial revenue, and must be 
ihet in the main out of the same additional resources. There appears, indeed, to 
be no altomative, unless it be the alternative of allowing the countiy to remain 
without drainage, and without roads, and without education. 

6. Accordingly, this cpviction has been now for many years forced upon the 
administrations of some df li|e most important provinoes in India, upon the Su- 
preme Government and upon several successive Secretaries of State. Local rates 
tor meeting the necessities of local improvement have been levied, over and 
above the land revenue, in the Punjaub, in the North West Provinces, in Centnd 
India, in Oude, in Scinde, and «ithix>ughout the Presidency of Bombay. I shall 
presently advert to the distinction which has been drawn between the circum- 
stances and conditions under which these rates have been imposed, and the oir- 

* ciimstances which a&ct the question of imposing them in Bengal. 1 am now 
only recording the fact that such rates have been raised in the provinoes above 
named* Li the 63rd paragraj^ of the Educarional Despatch of the 7th April 1 859, 
Lord Stanley called special attention to the question of the expediency of im- 
]>osing a iqpcatial rate to repay the expense of schools for the rural population. 

^ Sir Charles '^ood, in his Despatdh of the 2sth May 1661 to the Government of 
Bombay, wfa^st recounting all the diffidblties and objections which jiad been 
felt uptni the snl^ect of cesses hr addition to the laud revenue, spoke of the ohli- 

* gation to kti^: roads of .l^mal eommimication as a liability ev^where 
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attaching ^both by veaBon by custom to the owners and oooapiers of land. In 
reaped to educataon he referred to the probable necessity uf dealing with the 
question by a specific legislative enactment. Accordingly, sudb an enactment, 
under eonditionsto which I shall idterwards refer, has actually been adopted in 
Bombay. LasUy, my predecessor. Sir Stafford Northcote, in Coiincil, in his 
Despatch of the 28th of October 1868, No. 22, approved of these proceedings of 
your Government in which the proposal was made to levy a rate for this purpose 
in Bengal. , 

6. 1 come, then, to the specific objection to this proposal that the Govern^ 
mcnt of India is precluded from imposing special rates in Lower Bengal, because 
of the binding promises made to the landowners of that province under the terms 
of the permanent settlement. In considering this question, 1 put aside for the 
a^oment every argument which turns upon the purposes to which the proposed 
rates or tuxes are to be applied. Un this point there seems to be some doubtful 
reasoning used un both sides in the correspondence before me. Your Govern^ 
ment repeatedly asserts the right of imposing local cesses for local purposes, im- 
plying that the purpose to whidii such a tax is devoted affects the question of the 
right of the Government to impose it. Assuming the right to impose any given 
tax, the purpose to which it is applied may make all the difference in these two 
most important things : first, the reasonableness, or even the justice of imposing 
the tax ; and secondly, the possibility of making that reasonahlencss and justice 
plain to the people who are to pay it. But if the lif^it to impose tlie tax be 
absolutely denied, on the ground of a binding promise that no such tax should be 
imposed, then the ptirpos^ to which we may Intend to devote the money can 
have no bearing on the question of oui* right to raise it. 

7. But tile question whether the Government of India has, or has not, the 
right to impose taxes upon land in Bengal, even for the general purposes of the 
Empire, has been ruled and decided in the case of the income tax. And yet that 
ruling was not and could not be arrived at by auy mere construing of the words 
in which the promises of the permanent settlement were made. Those words 
did not contemplate such a case, and, to reach the ^neral )>rinciplcs on which 
that case was ruled, it was necessary to go outside altogether of the four comers 
of the document in which the permanent settlement is recorded. 

8. Your Excellency has indeed referred to Arricle VII. of that regulation, as 
iodicating tiie resei'vation of a power large enough to include that which is now 
disputed. I am bound to say, however, that this argument does not appear to 
me to be satislactory. It is true, indeed, that under that article the Government 
of India retained a right of enacting such regulations as it might think necessary 
fur the ** protection and welfare *’ of the various agricultural classes. It is true 
also that we may argue in all good conscience that the support of roads and of 
vernacular education are necessary for the welfare *’^.of those classes. But the 
whole context of tlie passage indicates, in my opinion, that the power intended 
to be reserved under that Article was the power of regulating and limiting the 
power of the zemindars over their tenantry. It is indeed obvious that in ihe ex- 
exercisc of such a right the revenues of those zemindars might have been affected 
to a fer greater extent than they can be affected by rates for the making and 
mfdntenanoe of roads or of schools. But if the question be whether the right to 
levy such rates, in addition to the ** J umna,’* was contemplated or thought of at 
the time, I am compelled to believe that no such idea was in the mind of the 
Oo\ eriiment of Lord Cornwallis in 1783. 

0. But if the words of the permanent settlement do not rule the case in favour 
of the power now claimed by your Government, neither do they rule it in a sense 
adverse to that claim. The great object and purpose of that seftlement, as clearly • 
defined and described in Article 'V'l., should govern our interpretation of its terms. 

object, wag, as this Ardcle explains at length, to put an end for ever to the 
pracnce of all former Governments of altering and raising the land tax ** from time 
to so that the landholder was never sure, for any definite period, what pro- 

portion of the total produce of the soil might be exacted by the State. This un- 
certainly lKl be set at rest for ever. The ** public demand ** was to be fixed ' 
uud Such was the promise ; and its scope and object were clearly 

exulaindd iu 'the concluding exhortation addressed to the landowners, that they . 
* f would 
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vcould eac^ theroselvea in the cahivstioai of tWr iaxidsy under the eertainty that 
tRey would enjoy exclusively the frofts of their own good uiauagetnent, and that 
no demand would' ever be' made upoti them- or thwr heirs and soceeasors, by the- 
presentor any future Government, an augmentation of the public assessment 
in consequence of the improvement of their respective estates'* * 

10. These last words illustrate the whole force of the argument wliich has been 
admitted to be just in the case of the income fax. . It. must he remembered that 
none of the plena which, in tlie correspondence before me, are urged in favour- of 
the right of the Government to. levy rates for roads or for education, could huve-^ 
been put forward in favour of the right to impose an income tux on the land* 
holders of Bengal. The income tax was not ** local ” in any sense. It was not 
applied to special purposes intended for the immediate benem of the agricultu^l 
classes. It was, in the fullest sense of the words^ n ** public dmnand,** levied 
over and above the public demand which, under the permaueut settlement, had 
been fixed ** for ever.** It went directly into the Imperial Exchequer, and was 
applied precisely as the land revenue and all the Imperial taxes were applied. 
But there is one thing which that tax was not : it was not an increase of the 
public dencand levied upon the zemindars ** in consequence of the improvemeat 
of their estates.'* It was levied upon a wholly difierent principle, and in respect 
of a wholly difUearent kitid of liability. One index and proof of this di^er* 
ence lay in the £ict, that although this “ fmblic demand ** was made, upon 
those to whom the promises of the permanent settlement had been given, 
it was made upon them only in company witli. other, classes of the community, 
and with no exclusive reference to the source from which their income was 
derived. 

11. But when' the principle of this distinction is clearly appvehended, it 
becomes obvious that an income tux is not the only form of ** public demand ** 
to winch that principle applies. The same essential distinction may bo e8ts«> 
blished between the original assessment which was fixed ** for ever,’* and every 
kind of tax, or cess, or rate, which is levied irrespective of the increased value or 
produce ofdand, and with no view to a readjustment of the proportions in which 
the produce of the soil is divided between the State and the owners of land 
holding under it. The best method of marking this distinction, and of making 
it clear, is to provide that such cesses should bo laid upon the owners of land only 
in common with other owners of property which is of a kind to be accessible to 
the rate. 

12. It has been contended that the rates levied in other provinces of India are 
essentially distinct in principle from the rates which it is proposeii to levy in 
Ben^I. The argument appears to be, that m other provinces of India the local 
rates are simply so much addition to the ordinary land revenue — an addition 
which is there Intimate, because the Government had not in those provinces 
debarred itself by positive engagements from increasing the land assessment. 
This appears to be only another form of stating the argument already dealt with, 
which is founded on the terms of tiie permanent settlement.. But the distinction 
thus drawn between the character of sudb. rates when levied in Bengal, and the 
character of similar rates when levied elsewhere, is a distinction which I concur 
with your Excellency in considering to be unsound. Whatever character may 
be assigned to these rates as a matter of mere verbal definition, they were 
unquestionably intended by the Government, in all the provinces in which they 
have been raised, to be in addition to the land revenue, and not a part of It. 
This separation was expressly defined and marked in the proceedings of the 
Government of Bombay before any special legislation had been passed upon tb*e 
mutter. In the Resolution ci that Government, dated 8th. March 1B60, the 
Superintendents of Survey, were directed, “ after^fiixing the assessment of a 
distcier,** to add the rate ** over and above the amount which on other oonsidera* 
tions they may deem appropriate.** Although incorporated -with the land 
revenue in reqii^ to tbe,saode of levy, as being tlie most convenient, it is again 

• in the same sentence explained, to be ** calculated over and above the ordina:^ 

assessment; mid Sir Carles. Wood, in bis Despmeh of 25ih May, 1861^ in 
which he dealt with the propossl^ of it as a jptropos^ ** for the inmosition 

* of u sdbooL rata, mod road eeas. in adi^ion to the revised rates of land asleesment 

which have been, and still a^e, in course of introduction.** • 
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13. Majesty's Goyermnent are, thereforei of opinion diat it oannot be 
eaid witb justice that to impose cates in Bengal would be to impose a specif 
tax on that provinco which is not imposed on other parts of India. 

14. It is true that, in making some of the more recent land settlements in 
A’arious provinoes of India, the Government has given notice that in fixing the 
assessment of land revenue for 20 or 30 years it retained the power of imposing 

• Act I. of 1666, some additional rates for local expenditure. In the Bombay Act of 1865,*' a 
XXIX., notice to this effect has been made permanent by law. But tliis notice, so far 
from indicating that such rates are to be considered as part of the land revenue, 
is, on the contrary, a distinct indication that they are to be omsidered separate. 
The notice was issued because the Government was warned by the misimder* 
standing vdiich had arisen in Bengal, and because it knew that precisely the same 
misunderstandiag might arise under any settlement; the misunderstanding, 
namely, that during the term for which such settlement might be made the 
Government absolutely surrendered all power of additional taxation upon the 
land. But although, under these circumstances, it was expedient to prevent such 
misunderstanding in futnre by a warning explanation to all with whom new 
settlements might be made. Her Maj^ty’s Government do not admit that, where 
no snch notice has been given, no rates can be levied in addition to the assessment. 
This, indeed, would involve a result in direct antagonism with the principle laid 
down in this Despatch, and sanctioned in the case of the income tax. That 
principle is, that any extra taxation or rating levied from the agricultural classes 
over and above the land revenue, must be imposed as equally as possible upon all 
holders of property accessible to the impost. But if those holders of landed 
property are to be free from the tax, to whom notice was not given at the time of 
settlement, the rates cannot be imposed equally, but, on the contrary, there must 
be an extensive system of exemptions. And those exemptions must especially 
include the holders of inams, of alienated villages and all permanent tenures 
either rent-free or at small fixed quit-rents. The guarantee under which these 
persons hold their lands, free from any increase of the land assessment, is a 
guarantee quite as binding as the promise given to any holdtyr in Beqgal. But 
the practicu injustice of exempting ioamdars, or the owners of alienated villages, 
is as apparent as the departure it involves from the principle of making rates equal 
and general in their incidence. It must always be remembered, in matters of 
taxation, that when a given work is to be done, and a given amount of expen- 
diture is required to do it, the exemption of any class is simply an aggravation 
of tbe burden on all other classes who are nut exempt. And in this case those 
would be the exempted classes who have been otherwise most favoured by the 
State, and those would be the classes bearing an aggravated burden who already 
contribute most to the public expenditure. Moreover, tho holders of property 
thus exempted would derive equm, or indeed greater, bAoefit fi*om the rates than, 
the holders of property, who alone would be called upon to pay them. On these 
grounds, Her Majesty’s Government feel that, in rejecting any claim to exemp- 
tion from rates on the part of those who did not expect to pay them at the time 
of the land settlements, or on the part of those who hold under permanent tenures 
whether of one kind or another, they are not adopting any mere verbal plea in 
order to justify a foregone conclusion which otherwise might be difficult of 
defence. They are satisfied, on the contrary, that tliey are rejecting a claim 
founded solely on a mistaken interpretation of the mere wording of a particular 
document, and which, if admitted, would lead to results at ouce anomalous and 
unjust. * 

15. It is the more important that a final decision on this matter should be 

arrived at, because it must be admitted that tbe misunderstanding on which such 
claims to exemption are foulided, is a misunderstanding which has been long 
prevakiCt, and haS imparted a character of doubt iind hesitation to the language 
and to^he acts of the Government, both in India and at Home. Hiere has been, 
on the one hand, a ^soliiig and a conviction of the essential disttoction between 
tlie ordinary ,^n^ revenue and the rates which it was desir^to levy, whilst, on 
the etber'lilalii^ there has been a difficulty In defining thi^ distinction, and a fear 
lest it shmildli^ found to be incapable of explanation to tl^ people. Hence there 
has been* a varied of su^estions fi>r evading the difficulty, by raising the 
t , * required 
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required amount of money through a house tax, or a license tax, or some other 
lax which could not be confounded, with the land revenue, and ieiq>ecting whieh, 
therefore, ihcure could be no doubt of the right of the Government to impose it. 
But all these BusgestioBS have, for various sufficient reasons, been rejected. 
The Despatch of Sir J. liawrence, of a2nd February 1867 (No. 9 * Revenue 
Department), exhibits the embarrassment felt by the Government of India in this 
condition of a^irs, and its anxiety lest rates on landed property should appear to 
the people to be a breadh of faith. It is injurious alike to the Government and to 
the ).^ple that this condition of things should continue. The^ Government has 
nothing to conceal, and the people have nothing to fear or lose in the re-affirma« 
tion of the same principle as regards rating, which has already been affirmed as 
regards the income tax. 

Id. An important step in the practical decision of this question has been 
taken in the passing of the Bombay Act, No. 111., of 1869 . The special object 
of that Act is to raise ** Funds for expenditure on objects of local public utility 
and improvement,** and for this purpose it imposes rates upon all holders of land, 
without making any distinction tetween those who received and those who did not 
receive a notice at the time of settlement. No exemption of any class of land> 
holder is admitted. On the contrary ,*the holders of rent-free, of alienated villages, 
and of other permanent tenures are expressly subjected to the rates. 

17 . In view, therefore, of these various facts aud considerations. Her MajeBty*8 
Government have now to intimate to your Excrilency the conclusion to which 
they have come, after a careful consideration of a controversy which has now 
been going on for a long course of years. This conclusion is, that rating for local 
expenditure is to be regarded, as it has hitherto been regarded in all the pro- 
vinces of the Empire, as taxation separate and distinct from the ordinary hmd 
revenue ; that the levying of such rates upon the holders of land, irrespective 
of the amount of their land assessment, involves no breach of faith on the part 
of the Government, whether as regards holders of permanent or of temporary 
tenures ; and that, where such rates are levied at all, they ought, as far as may 
be possible, to be levied equally, without distinction and without exemption, 
upon all the holders of proj^rty accessible to the rate. 

18 . So far 1 have been dealing only with the right of the Government to levy 
rates, and with the argument that this right had been parted with for ever under 
the terms of the permanent settlement in Bengal. 1 now proceed to consider the 
further question, which ought to be kept entirely separate, namely, the expediency 
and policy of exercising the legitimate power of the Government in imposing such 
rates in Bengal. Many arguments, which are entirely irrelevant in the discussion 
of right, become arguments of first importance on the question of policy. (1.) The 
proportion which the existing land tax bears to the whole resources of the people 
on whom we propose to place new taxes ; (2.) The mode of levying them, so as 
to reach fairly the different interests in tiie property to be assessed ; (.S.) The 
machinery through which the levy is to be made ; ( 4 .) The persons to whom the 
expenditure is to be entrusted ; and, ( 5 .) The special purposes to which rates 
are to be applied. All these are most important elements in the question of' 
policy, perhaps even of justice. They camnot therefore be too carefully con- 
sidered. 

• 

19 . Adverting, then, to these matters in the order in which 1 have now 
enumerated them : (1 .) It c^inot be maintained that the people of Bengal are 
less able to afford such rates than the people of other provinces of India. In so 
fiur as the permanent settlement makes any difference in this case, it is a difference 
in their fovour with respect to the other demands made upon them by the State. 
A large portion of the produce of the soil, which, even at the most moderate 
■assessment made elsewhere in India, would have been appropriated by the State, 
has been left in the hands of the vaijous classes connected with ^riculture, and 
has contributed to increase the general wealth and resources ox the province. 
The case, bn this point, for the Government cannot be better stated than in 
.paragraph 86 of the ideatenaut Governors Letter to your Government, dated 
80 th April, 1869 : ** Owing to the operation df the permanent settienlent, Bengal 
•contains, scattered throx^hout the difibxeut classes of its populi^n, many 
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persona who have acquured more or lew of an iodepenJence from the profits of 
die land surrendered- the Government in that mdisure/' Xt is true that igt 
tiie gt^ier fruitfulnesB of indirect taxation and of some direOt raxes in Bengal, 
as eompared- with other inovinees, the Government recovers some portion of the 
revenuo which it has sacrificed in the form of land assessnimit. But this very 
fikct testifies to the groatmr wealth of the people, and is a oonclusive proof that 
th^ can bear, at least as well aa the people of other provinces, such special taxes 
as may be.requiced for drainage, roads,' and schools. 

20. On the next point, (2.) The mode, of levying rates so as to reach fairly the 
difierent interest in the property to be assessed, I understand you to be fuHy 
impHtessed with the justice of providing that they should be levi^ as equally as 
possible, not only on all kinds of rateable property, but as equally as possible 
alsjp upon the various classes who have various interests in that property. 1 
observe that you contemplate the extension of the cess to towns and villages 
(para. 24.) There is, indeed, no reason why the burden either of roads or of 
ecipcatinn should be thrown exclusively upon the agricultural classes, where other 
classes are equally interested in the expenditure, and have property of a kind 
which can be maiJe accessible to rates. How all this can best be done is a 
question which must be locally decided. The knowledge and ability possessed 
by the Lieutmiant Governor of Bengal, which are eminently displayed in this 
correspondence, give me confidence that, when the decision of Her Majesty’s 
Government is announced, the measures consequent upon that decision will be 
directed with a careful regard, to all the peculiar circumstances of the province 
which 16 under his administration. 

21. As regards (9) the machinery through which the levy of rates is to be 
made, and (4) the persons to whom the expenditure of them is to be entrusted, 
it would indeed be most desirable if the local character of these rates could be 
emphatically marked by committing both the assessing of them and the applica* 
tion of them to local bodies. If the people were farther advancefi in the know- 
ledge and appreciation of those advantages which we desire to confer upon them, 
there would be no need of interposing the authority of the Imperial Government 
in regard to such matters as the making and mmntenance of roads, of schools, and 
of sanitary improvements. In this case we might entrust the initiative in all such 
things to the people tliemscives. But, speaking generally, it may be Siiid that 
the people have, as yet, neither the knowledge, nor the desires^ nor the organisa- 
tion which could alone render it possible to rely exclusively upon tbeir voluntary 
action. . Nevertheless, when the authority of the Supreme Government has been 
exerted to prescribe as an obligation the performance of certain duties, it may 
be possible, and if possible it will certainly be derirable, to carry the people 
along with us through their, natural native leaders, both in the assessment and in 
the expenditure of local rates. The importance of doing so has been acknow- 
ledged in the measures adopted for ragulating the manSigement of similar rates 
in other provinces of India ; and it would be, in the belief and hope of Her 
Alajesty’s Government, an undeserved reproach to the many wealthy and intel- 
ligent native gentlemen of Bengal, to suppose that a similar course may not be 
*succe6sfully pursued as regards, the people of that province. 

22. Closely connected with the local character which may belong to rates 
arisjng out of the mode of assessment and of administration, comes (6) the local 
character which depends on the purposes to which they are to be exclusively 
applied. I have already pointed out that the purposes to which a tax may be 
applied cannot be considered as afiectiog the abstract right of the Government 
to exact it. But assuming this r%ht, everything as regfurds the policy, and even 
the justice, of the rates now in cpiestion, turns upon the manner in which they 
are to bo expended. It is, of course,, essential, that the Government of India 
should be itself satisfied that it is breaking no faith in any measure it may take ; 
but ne;i^^to the ueceesity of this assuimice is the necessity* or at least the great 
ifnportabee, of making the same conclnsioif plain to Ihe apprehensions of the 
people, * For^this puipcee.it is, above all things, requisite that tlm benefits to be 
dhiived fircim the va^ should be. brought home to their doenrs— -that these benefita 
sbduld^be p^Jk^e*, direct,, imlnediate. 

^ 23. Tbe|iaaldi^ and imp reeieg of tanks, and otBer woilta of infgrtion^ 
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affeethig comparatively small areas of land* are the operalicms which probahly* 
comply with these cataEiloKis. Bet- roads are a first requisite in the improve*^ 
ment of every country, and although os yet they nmy not be equdH^ valued by 
the people, it is the doty of the Govemment to think for them in diis matter; 
and the benefits they must derive will yearly^ become more apparent to them* 
selves. It is due, probably, to these consideralaons that the Lieatenant*Govemor 
of Bengal has waived his objection to loeal rating in Bengal for making and 
maintaining roads ^admitting, indeed, that for this purpose a cess upon . landed 
property is necessary), although, as regards the argument founded on the perma- 
nent settlement, no clear disdnction has been drawn between the right of the 
Government to levy rates for' roads and its right to levy rates for education. 
Her Majesty's Govemment can have no doubt that, as elsewhere, so in Bengad, 
the expenditure required for Ihe education of the people ought to he mainly 
defrayed out of local resources. Tiiis, however, is piecisely the application^ of 
rates ‘which the present condition of the people may render them least able to 
appreciate. 1 approve, therefore, of your Excellency proceeding with great 
caution in this matter. The circumstances which have just compelled you, for 
the general purposes of the Empire, to increase the tax upon incomes would 
appear to render such caution more necessary at the present moment. I do not 
construe the concluding words of the 6tb paragraph of your Despatch as suggesting 
that rates nominally levied for one purpose should afterwards be applied to 
another, because 1 am sure that your Excellency must be as fully alive as Her 
Majesty's Government to the necesmty of maintaining perfect openness in our 
dealings with the people of India, especially as regards imposts which arc com- 
paratively new, and which seem to be so muon contested, i do not doubt, 
therefore, that in the paragraph referred to you intended only to suggest, that 
until the system, machinery, and incidence of local rating in Bengal has been 
satisfactorily established, so much only should, in the first instance, be raised as 
is required for roads. Her Majesty's Government approves of this precaution, 
and they are of opinion that any addition to the cess should be duly and sepa- 
rately notified to the people, with a full explanation of the special purposes to 
which it is to be applied. 

24. I have now communicated to your Ebccellency the views of Her Majesty's 
Government on the matter which you have referred for their decision. Of the 
great importance of the subject in a financial point of view I have already 
spoken. If it were indeed true tliat in the land reVenue raised from the agri- 
cuitural classes the Government of . India took so much from the resources of the 
people as to leave them unable to hear any additional burdens, then, indeed, ft 
would be as impolitic to impose ** local rates" as to impose auy new Imperial 
tax. In this point of view it matters nothing whether the land revenue be in 
the nature of a ** rent " or in the nature of a ** tax." So far as regards the ability 
. of a people to bear fresh burdens, it is the same thing whether they be over- 
rented or over-taxed. But Her Majesty's Government are satisfied that this is 
not the condition of things with which we have to deal. It is notorious that 
the direction in which the Govemment of India has been proceeding in its land 
assessments has been the direction of making those assessments more moderate, . 
and of eliminating altogether the element of uncertainty, of arbitrary variation, 
which, more than anything else, impeded the progress of agricultural improve- 
ment. I'he whole discussion, which is now before me, has arisen out of the fact 
that in Bengal the Government went so far in giving efiect to this policy as to 
declare the land asscssmient to be fixed for ever.” The same principle is in- 
volved, and the same poUc^ is expressed, in the long and definite periods of 
time for which, in other parts of India, the assessments are now equ^ly fixed, 
and durii^ which they cannot be readjusted in favour of the State. This policy 
is a wise one, even though the Treasury should appear in the first instance to be 
a loser by it. The true wealth of a wise and just Government lies in the growing 
wealth of its people ; and the fiscal system which most encourages the accumula- 
tion and eqjoyment of capital in private hands must, in the long run, be the most 
profitable to the State. But there is one condition attaching to this argument, 
without which it ceases to be applicable to a people situated as the people of 
India now are. The growing wealth of the country roust be made accessible to 
sudi demands as arise from time to time out of the duty lUid the necessity of our 
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^ condltiQQ t.he knowledge which belongs to a,. ]ncH« advanced 
civiliMtwn than its own.* - We; ara.fl^ the impeacial revemMs ctf India con> 
scifisiUou^y the good of its peofde. If m«re ai» some great dtnprovmnents iif 
ihw oonditJon which we caaoot adbrd to nndeitake, we .most. n<^ be precluded 
from throwing the cost of such improvements upon those growing. resources, if{ 
which we heaitilj desire to see that people in the enjoyment, but which are due 
in a great measure lo the Oovemment we provide. 

25. There is yet one other aspect in which tlie question of local rating for 
special pnrpojses must be regarded>-~«n aspect in which it assumes an interest 
and importance distinct altogether from its bearing on finance. Local rating, 
although it may be im|>oscd in the first instance by imperial authority, must 
beooine a powerful means of further educating the people in an intelligent 
management of their own afiairs. 1 approve entirely of the anxiety shown by the 
Gol^emment of Bombay in its first action in this matter, and expressed also by 
the Supreme Government, under Sir J. Lawrence, that, as far as possible, the 
assent and concurrence of the ratepayers should be secured, both in the levy 
and in the management of the rates. I commend this wise policy to your care> 
fill coosideration, in communication with the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal and 
the subordinate branches of his administration. 

1 have, &c. 
(signed) Argj^lL 


Dibsbnt by Mr. Macn,aii^hten. 

I DissBNT from the Despatch which passed Council on Thursday last on the 
subject of the Education question : 

Ist. Because I consider that the tax, if levied at all, ought to be general in 
its application, and irrespective of the amount of land revenue under the 
permanent settlement, should be imposed upon the holders of all property, 
real and personal, of whatever description. 

2nd. Because I consider that the mode suggested in the Despatch of pro- 
viding the means of extending elementary education among the masses of 
Bengal, would involve the . injustice and absurdity of abstracting from the 
agricultural population alone, the means of providing not only for the education 
of their own families and dependants, but also for the education of the families 
and dependants of their more wealthy neighbours, the fundholders and the 
capitalist generally. 

14 May 18/0. (signed) R. Jdacnaughten, 


Disssnt by Sir E. Perry, 

m 

Thx questions at issue between the Supreme Government of India and the 
Government of Bengal, are, 

1st. Whether it is a breach of the engagements made by Government at the 
time of the permanent settlement, to subject the zemindars of Bengal to special 
taxation in addition to the general taxation that*’ may be imposed upon them 
in common with the rest of the community. 

2nd. Whether it is expedi^t to impose on the landholders of Bengal a special 
cess for education, assuming it to be just to impose a local tax on them for any 
spedki^object. 

I qt^ect to the Despatch of the Secretary of State, because even in its 
moi^e4 .fimn it seems to decide, and, I believe, does decide that there is 
nothing In the .kqiguage or ^omises of Governmeiit in iT^Si'to preclude the 
present GcHpescSuhent from levying local taxes in Bengal fox local objects; ' 

1 htfve co&e Yelnctantly to the conclusion, after many striiyggles and attempts 
to draw fin| disdnctions in support ei a diff^nt view, ^hiat tiie language and 
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aets of LordI Cornwaliis, and of tb« members of Government of his were so 
dftfetnol^ solemii* and unarntdccmuB, that it would be a direct Tiolation of British 
ftdth to impose special taxes In the manner proposed. 

At the time of the permanent settlement one-third of Bengal was said to 
be a desert inhabited only by wild beasts, and the great policy of Lord 
Comwallis was, by fixing the pubHe demand on the landowners for ever, to 
create such a valuable property in land as should induce them to lay out their 
capital, and so increase the national wealth. 

Ihe foundation of the settlement was that landowners should pay to Govern- 
ment ten-elevenths of the rack-rent or land assessment, and should retain the 
one-elcventh, and also anything over and above which tiiey could get out of 
the land as the fruit of their own good management and industry, which they 
were to enjoy exclusively for themselves. * 4 

The ten-elevepths so taken by Government was, as has continually proved to 
be the case under the British rule, a larger amount than the land cpuld bear ; 
and it stands on record that the majority of the zemindars soon after the settle- 
ment, were sold up as paupers. 

Any proposition, therefore, to tax the zemindars for local objects soon after 
the permanent settlement, would have been scouted by alt as impossible, and, 
if it is attempted now, 80 years after the settlement, the idea has only arisen in 
the mind of Government, because the zemindars by their capital, their ** good 
management and their industry,*’ have reclaimed the jungles of Bengal, and 
made it one of the most fertile and productive provinces on God’s earth. 

At the time that these distinct promises were made to the Bengal zemindars, 
it was foreseen that a period might arrive when the embarrassments of Gov'ern- 
ment would require further sacrifices from the landowners of Bengal to the 
Imperial Treasury, and Mr. Law, brother to the first Lord Ellenborough, pr<^ 
poacd that provision should be made for such contingency, but it was unhesi- 
tatingly rejected by Lord Cornwallis’s Government as fatal to the object of the 
whole settlement. 

These views as to the meaning and sanctity of the permanent settlement, 
have been universal in Bengal up to the present day. If any one will read 
the speeches of the Bengal zemindars at their meeting to denounce a compul- 
sory education cess for Bengal (speeches, 1 may observe, which, though 
delivered in a foreign language, would have done credit both for good sense 
and good feeling to any meeting of country gentlemen in England), he will find 
they are unanimous in considering that public faith will be broken if local 
cesses are imposed by Government. 

So far as 1 can ascertain, the Bengal Government represents the opinion of 
all Bengal officials in support of the same view. 

In 1854, Lord Dalhousie, a man of no weak will, was most desirous to 
impose a local tax in Bengal for the maintenance of an improved police, but 
after reading Sir Barnes Peacock’s masterly exposition of the plages which 
Government had entered into in 1791 “93, the great Proconsul was compelled 
to accede to the soundness of the Chief Justice’s argument, and most reluctantly 
abandoned his projects. 

Here then we have the plain language of Government, the eontemporanea 
eaepoHiia of its firamers, the unanimous conviction of the people, and the 
declared acquiescence of the State iu the justice of the popular interpretation 
during a period of 80 years. 

What is the answer attempted to this state of facts ? 

The Government of India allege that the language of the Permanent Settle- 
ment itself, in Act VI I. of Lord Cornwallis’s proclamation, is large. enough to 
enable them to impose the taxes in question, but this argument, on clcrae 
examination, proves so utterly unsound that the Secretary of State abandons it. 

Two other arguments are brought forward : 1st. That the imposition of the 
income tax proves that taxes, odmtional to what zemindars pay as land assess- 
ment, may be imposed on them ; 3nd. That educational cesses have been 
imposed over most parts of India, in addition to the land assessment, and that 
Bengal is as well able, is, in fiset, better able to pa^ this increased ces«f than 
any other province in the Empire. • « ^ 

As to the Income Tax, itr cannot be considered sound logic when tha meaning 
of particular pledges is in question, to argue that because a deq;>otii Ck>v«Nm- 
mmit has on one occation, without consulting the people, constn;^^ thesc^ * 
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pledges in itBo«aiM«««4iuit«»^ of tl» Cbvem^ent Is a ^pMof ihafc their eon* 
etruotian is «hslit smd just. JEhit aigoment no ^bis hesd^osegs Ise withh^A, 
because I understand that both the Bengal Govenunent aund -^the aemiadars 
ncquiesoe in the fnccifioiMon that In any great emergeney tb<^ ere justly subject 
to all general taxation mldtAi is imposed on the rest of the community. 

With respeot to eoMes ad^tioi^ to land revenue having been inatposed in 
oUier ports of India, 1 am compelled to observe, that, in my <^nion, the 
Seeretaty of State has not interpreted the facts eorre^y, and that the exposition 
of the"l>ieatc»mnt Governor of Bengpd is the true one. 

All questiotis connected with the land revenue of India are so oomplioated, 
•and so much local knowledge is required to discriminate the various systems in 
force, that I could not establish my views witibout going into much greater 
^ptailS than would be here suitable. 

I will content myself with saying that 1 believe the true explanation of local 
nesses for education to be this ; wherever they have heen levied they have been 
so either where settlements for terms of years were under discussion, and 
when the “ higgling of the market” between the revenue oificer and the land- 
owner was going on, or if the settlement was already made, the cess was imposed 
with the acquiescence of the landholder. 

I read in Council during the late discussion the statement of an official, that 
when such a cess nas imposed in the four permanently settled districts of 
Benares, it was so with the distinct assent of the landowners ; 1 do not believe 
it has been attempted in any other permanently settled district in India. 

The Bombay Act of 1 869 is much relied on as a procedure for imjiosing 
a compulsory cess on lands under settlement, and for imposing it on 
persona who could possibly have had no previous notice of the iutentioiib of 
Government, such as inamdars, or the grantees (»f Government lands. 

With respect to the landowners under settlement in Bombay, 1 consider that 
they fall completely under the two heads 1 have before mentioned. Ever since 
1837. new settlements ior a term of 30 years of a most beneficial character to 
the cultivator have been in the course of formation, the intentions of Govemmeut 
to add something to the assessment for local purposes have been made known, 
and the acquiescence of>thc people has been obtained. 

As to the grantees of Government lands, who, of course, wpuld not have had 
any such notice. 1 nevmr before heard it alleged by any one tiiat such grantees 
could claim gt eater immunity from taxation, whether general or local, than the 
Dukes of Bedford and Grafton, or other grantees of Crown lands in England ; 
and 1 conceive that there is no real analogy between such inamdars, and 
cultivators who have settled with Government for a certain fixed rent or jumina. 

On the question of the expediency of imposing an education cess on the land 
in Bombay, 1 will only say as an old educationist (having been at the head of 
the Bombay Board of Education for 1 1 years), that X believe that progress will 
be much greater and more pecuniary support will be obtained from the 
zemindars by continuing the present system, than by ktying on them an 
education cess. 

14 May 1870. (signed) £. Perry. 


DiaaxMT by Sir P, Cu^ie. 

T DISSENT from tlie Despatch whiqh finally passed Council on Thursday last, 
the ••ubject of which 1 conwder by far the most important that has ever come 
under the consideration of the Secretary of State in Council, and the decision 
that has been come to, likely to be attended by the most serious results. 1 
Comifir with Sir Erskine Perry in the observations recorded in his Dissent, both 
as to the conclusion and the value of many of the arguments by which that 
conclusion is supported. The fact that the zumeendars of fhe North Western 
FrovincfS* the <lranj^, Oudh, Ac., voluntarily agreed to « cess above the land 
ass»^8meniL^ at the time that the engagements for that settlement were ooncluded# 
and when the Government was making a very larfja rmitssion of its legal and 

* constitutional riemands in thriir favour (which circumstance was uaged upon 

• /hem to induce them to agree to the oess), is aurely not a precedent which can 

‘ justify 
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jmlify (IW) Govemment ka imKMiiis »,i) 0 iiipulw>vy ** public demciMl"* oa. the 
holllertt o£ tlic iaad ia anotbeu Proviaaoc Sa vimb tne aetdemeut wm ocmcluded 
80 years ago with no such remisrions, and when a. solemn tail of the Legialature 
pijonised and declared that no puhHo, demand in addition to that setUexnent 
ahotdd be made on them, an an inddent th theix holding that land tor ever. 

Again, the aigoment drawn from the imposition of the income tax by Lord 
Canning’s Government is hrongdit ‘forward in many parte of the Des}>atch, as 
establishing the legality of imposing a tax <011 the holders of land in Bengal. 
Whereas the income tax was not laid on these landholders as an incident of 
their holdings 1 it waa an univenel tax cm ail dassea and all persons possessing 
incomes ; and it was, as is stated in this Despatch (para. 4), ** made upon them’^ 
(the jumeendara) ** only in cHunpany with the rest of the eoeomunity, and with 
no exclusive reference to the source from which their income was derived.” 
Surely this is no sound and valid argument for the legdity and justice 01 
imposing a. public demand on landholders alone, as an incidence of their 
holdings ; a measure which para. 19 deeddea to be legal, and no breach of the 
permanent or any other settlement engagement. 

Sufficient attention has not been paid to the discussion of this question, to 
the peculiar and c^xeeptional relation in which the Government of India stands 
to tlje land in India. There is little or no analogy, as I pointed emt in a paper 
which 1 recorded on the Punjab Tenancy Act, between the junteendar, lumber- 
dar, malik, or talvogdar, or whatever the person who engages for the Govern* 
ment revenue may be cailecl, and the holder of a freehold estate in England or 
elscwhcTe. It is stated in this Despatch, as a plea for levying cesses for roads, 
education, &c., on the jumeendar, that certain oblig«itions and liabilities attach 
to the possession and enjoyment of land everywhere. This 1 entirely admit ; 
but tliis involves at once the consideration of who is really in the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of the land in India. Now, in every estate and 
holding of every kind in India there are two parties interested —one, the 
Government, entitled ‘by the law and constitution of the country to 90 percent, 
of the nett produce or rental of the whole land ; the other, the hereditary 
juineendar, entitled to the remaining 10 per cent., which includes the cost of 
nm*nagement and collection of the rents (upon this basis the decennial settle- 
metit was made in 1783 , which settlement was declared permanent and fixed 
for ev(‘r in 1793). Now, the question arises, Ti> which of these two parties do 
the obligations of the landholder atqich ? To the former, who enjoys 90 per 
cent, of the produce; or to the latter, who receive'^ 10 percent. I The answer, 

1 think, must bo. To the 90 per cent, receiver, not to the 10 percent, manager. 
To thi«> argument, when adduced by me in Council, no answer was suggested. 
In fact, though the general argument of the Despatch endeavours to fix these 
territorial obligations on the jumeendar, it seems to be admitted in para. 4 that 
they do really attach to the Government, and the pica that they cannot be met 
by the ** Imperial Revenues,” is that those revenues of which they ought to be 
provided are exhausted in our 8 tatc expenditure. 1 bis latter fact 1 do not 
dispute ; it is a very cogent one for inquiry, the adoption of retrenchment and 
economy, and strenuous endeavours to ameliorate unr financial condition by 
legitimate means, but it cannot justify our laying a special tax exclusively on 
the Jumeeudars of Bengal, to do which Sir Erskme Perry’s paper shows con- 
clusively would be a breach of faith and the violation of the positive statutory 
engagement made with those jumeendors at the permanent settlement. 

16 May 1870. • (signed) F. Currie. 

Disbswt by Sir 11. C. Montgomery. 

I AM unable to concur in the Despatch which passed Council on the 1 2 th 
instant, replying to that of the Slst December 1869, from the Government of 
India. 

'Without admitting the claim of the zemindars of Bengal holding under the 
permanent settlement to exemption from taxation, to which all other classes of 
the community are liable, it cannot be denied that, with the promises ^ven at 
the time of tiut settlement, and subsequent declarations made to tlfem, some 
grounds exist fdr the (riaims advanced. I 

A Government should not, in my qpinSon, voluntarily place itself in a pod- 
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tion Iftying it open to be ebnrged with a breach of faith* It should rather , 
avoid any zneasure which would be so held in the estimation of its sahjdcts 
specially interested. 

But» irrespective of this important point, I look upon the imposition of 
cm edusational rate in Bengal as a retrogresnve step in the cause of educa- 
ticm. 

'Without the hearty co-operation of the zemindars, any attempt to force 
education on the masses would, I believe, be futile. 

To promote the great object we ^ have at heart, we must carry the people 
with us ; we must not place them in antagonism at the very commencement of 
our measures, and we must not forget that it is now proposed to introduce 
into Bengal a measure not yet actually in force in enlightened England. 

, The advance of education in Bengal since 1854 has been gpreater than was 
ever anticipated, and the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal states that a large 
voluntary contribution towards its further extension could be raised, exceeding 
probably what a forced rate would }deld. 

Sound policy would seem to point out this as the course to be pursued, that 
cairying the landholders and their dependants with us must be more efficacious 
than meeting their opposition at every turn, and fostering in their mincLs the 
idea (however well or ill founded) that their rulers arc breaking faith with 
them, under the specious plea of doing what they assert to be for their ultimate 
good. 

It has been urged that the objections to an educational cess are equally 
applicable to a cess for roads ; but the formation and repair of roads, such as 
tliey have hitherto been, has always been a recognised duty on tlie port of the 
holders and cultivators of land. 1‘'he burthen on these people is not new ; the 
benefits to them of mipiovcd communications arc immediately apparent and 
willingly pro\ ided for, while in case of education the benefits would be remote, 
and are not as ^ et sufficiently appreciated by the people to induce assent to 
extra payment for its maintenance. It would, 1 submit, be wiser and safer to 
look with some degree of reasonable patience to the advance of education with 
existing means, and to stimulate the voluntary exertions of the heads of native 
society in that direction in place of drying up all voluntary sources and pto- 
cloimiiig the right of the Government to exercise a questioned power (arbi- 
tral ily declared by iiselO of enforcing taxation which will certainly cause 
distrust in our rule, and in all probability defeat the object in view by creating 
opposition on the port of those without whose aid really successful results will 
not be attained. 

18 May 182^0. (signed) II. C. Montgomery. 


Dissent by H. T. Prtnsep^ Esq. 

Dissent fxom the Despatch passed on May 14th, on the Subject of the Levy 
of Rafos for Education, oud for Roads on the Holders of Property in Land, in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

I HAVE never felt so deeply ^eved and disappointed at a decision given in 
opposition to my expressed opinions, as when it was determined by a casting 
vote to approve and forward the Despatch referi^d to at the head of this paper, 
for 1 regard the principles laid down in that Despatch to be erroneous, and the 
avow'fil of them to be unwise, while the policy inaugurated, and the measures 
sanctioned, will, if attempted to bo carried out, alienate the entire population of 
India from the Government, and shake the confidence hitherto felt universally 
in iit honesty and good faith. 

The question before the Council may be thus briefly stated. 

public officers and authorities of India have within these last few years 
sought to levy a rate for roads and for education, to be collected along with the 
lan^ revenue. In several new settlements of the Punjab, the ‘Western and 
Central Provinces, and more esiK'cially in Bombay, the condition of the payment 
of such ak rate in excess of the jumma on land revenue was made part of the 
/engagcmcaits entered into with zemindars, and this was not disapproved when 
* * the 
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Mffetlei^tHs oaxne to tite C6tin(BiI of Ikidia for coafirmatfoa } but when a 
^i!it»<«hown to 'extend ibis system by levyii^ a similar oess in districts, 
and upon estates which bad been already settled, and the engagements for 
which contained no stipulaticm to the effect, nor notice of any intention to levy 
snob a cess hereafter, it was ittstinctly declared more than once, both by the 
Government of India and by the Secretary of State in Council, that such a levy 
would not be warranted, and would be inconsistent with such engagements ; 
nerertheless, the local authorities in several instances, especially in Bombay, 
by the exercise of influence, procured rates of the kind to be submitted to, even 
when not included in the settlement engagements, and encouraged by this, the 
Bombay Government in the course of the past year passed a local Act 
empowering it to enforce such a levy as well upon the holders of revenue lands 
as upon juAmdars and ocher holders of rent-free lands whenever and wheresohver 
it ndght,deem it expedient to do so. This Act was submitted in the usual 
course for the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, and was allowed 
to pass into operation, no special reference having been made on the subject of 
it, and to the fact of its being in contravention of the instructions before issued, 
and of the principles laid down on the subject by the Home and Indian 
authorities. The met, therefore, of this Act having been so allowed to pass, is 
no evidence of any change* of opinion on our part. 

But the Government of India had evidently changed its \*iews. In the 
beginning of this year it was suggested to the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
that a levy of 2 per cent, should be made along with the land revenue, and in 
excess of it, upon all the malgoozars of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa, for the 
purpose of providing funds for the education of the mass of the pojailation, 
and likewise to provide roads of communication through the country. The 
Lieutenant Governor protested against this measure, pointing out that such an 
extra levy would be in direct violation of the pledges and promises given in the 
proclamation of Lord Cornwallis issued in 1790,* which declared the settlement 
made in the previous year to be perpetual and subject to no increase whatever 
on any account. The Government of India admitting apparently the force of 
this objection, directed tlmt the cess should be levied os a 2 per cent, rate upon 
every class of persons who derived an income from land. The Lieutenant 
Governor had stated that rotids stood on a somewhat different footing from a 
general scheme of education, and that the parties connected with laud might 
perhaps be brought to submit to a scheme to provide for them by a local rate. 
Tlie Government of India therefore directed this part of their original order to 
be forthwith carried out, and the correspondence has been referred to us with a 
specific request of the Viceroy in Council to be informed whether we coincide 
with them in opinion, ** That it is the duty of the Government of India to insist 
on the levy of special rates and cesses fur purposes as well of general education 
as for providing roads in the settled ns well as in the unsettled portions of British 
India, the pledges and promises made to the zemindars at the time when the 
settlement of Bengal was declared perpetual notwithstanding.” 

To this reference the Despatch passed at the last meeting of Council replies, 
** That rating for local expenditure is to be regarded in all the provinces of the 
Empire as taxation separate and distinct from the ordinary land revenue ; that 
the levying of such rates upon the holders of land, irrespective of the amount 
of their land assessment, involves no breach of faith on the part of the Govern^ 


ment whether as regards holders of permanent or of temporary tenures ; and 
that where such rates are le^ed at all, they ought, as far as may be possible, to 
be levied equally without distinction and without exemption upon all the holders 
of property accessible to the rate.” 

There is but one meaning that can be attached to the words above quoted, 
and that is that the malgoozars of the perpetual settlement, and all other 
persons drawing a revenue from laud, that is to say their under tenants down 
to the jumabuuder ryots, are all liable to any rate whatsoever that the Govern- 
ment may think it expedient to impose for any purpose that it may deem 
beneficial. The use of the word local rating might lead the unwary to suppose 
that it was only a scheme rating for local purposes such as prevail so gene- 
rally in England to meet the requirements of a county or municipality, that is 
to say, that those who lived npmi the land were to assess themselws, levy thp 
rates assessed by their own officers, mid manage likewise the expenditure. But 
this is far from what is intended, os is e^ddent as well from the correspondence 
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as iwm of olliav. parts/ olJiifa Despntt^^ la para^ for iafttnaoe, it; 

is stated. ** tbat tbe caoxitry amat be^auidaijMoefsible tips*' 

8a(di<deaiands asari^.foQra..tk^ to ^pse oat of tbe dutjr and.4foa.aeeeBmty oC 
our applying to its ooaditfoa^4tb« laio^rkdge wldch. bidoi^ to a aKSim adaaaced 
civtUzatioa KAtsa its oafi>u** ** And sgs^ we arespeadmgthe liapexi^^^atTcaiaes 
0^ India Gonsekaliaas^ for tiie good ;of its people* If there are sosBe g^reat. 
imisrovemeats iatlii^ condkion which we caaaot afford' to undettake,. we .mush- 
not be predudjod foom throwing the cost of such improvements upon thoms, 
growing resoama of which we heartily desire to ace that people in enjoyr' 
ment, out whicdi are due in a great measure to the. Government we provide-/* 

The proposition we have before us is to levy generally a tax of 2 per cent* 
upon ail incomes derived from land in Bengal, Behar, Orissa, to assess this, 
tax <hY the officers of Government, to collect it afterwards Into the public.. 
Treasury through them, and to hold it applicable to.sach piuposes and^in such 
manner as the Government may direct, without any refereaoe to the wishes or 
ideas of the population. Direct taxation of any kind is nothing more than a 
forced contributicm* 'i'he exigencies of the State may be so great as to compdl 
resort to such a means of supplying its treasury. Af a Govmiment does so by 
legislation, no one can deny the legality of the Act, or escape the penaltfos by 
an argument to prove that the exigency was not such as to warrant the levy. 
But there are limits to what a Government may do, even by legislation. It 
might pass a law that outrages common sense and runs counter to all the 
established ideas and principles which prevail as to what a Government may 
and ought to do. Every Government for the s^e of its own interest, if for no 
other reason, is bound to avoid the risk of peoples' beginning to consider 
whether it is not their duty to resist. It is on this ground that I would, urge 
the Secretary of State and the Council to consider how far it is proper to 
proclaim a policy of unlimited direct taxation at. the arbitrary will oi' the 
Government for any purposes it may consider beneficial. The income tax 
imposed by Mr* Wilson in 1861 is not a precedent to encourage the belief that 
the Government may safely exercise this arbitrary power. In that case Mr. 
Wilson made a statement of the extraordinaiy emergency created by the 
exertions and expenditure required to suppress the mutiny of the Bengal army. 
£ver}'body throughout India was sensible that the case was one entitling Govern- 
ment to an extra aid from its subjects to meet it. He only asked for the tax 
for five years, and it encountered only the passive resistance of people habitually 
unwilling to part with their money. But here is an aid required for education, 
and. an other for roads. Where is the limit to which expenditure may go on 
both these objects ? Trunk roads may include bridges over such rivers as the 
Hooghly and the Ganges. The principle would include railroads that prove 
not remunerative. It is proposed by the Government of India to extend the 
same principle of a forced levy to extravagantly expi^nsive canals in tracts . 
where the people are not prepared to recognise the urgency of their want. 

1 protest, therefore, against the assertion of any such claim to the right of 
arbitrajry taxation by direct taxes which, as 1 have said, are in the nature of a 
forced contribution, and will be sure to be so regarded by the population. 

But whether or not it would be justifiable to levy a general tax on the com- 
munity for the purposes of education and road-making, the levy of such a tax 
arbitrarily, under the name of a local rate upon all who derive an income from 
land in Bengal, Bebar, and Orissa, and there only, is objectionable on other and 
yet stronger grounds. ^ 

In order to make such, a levy, you must make a new sturvey and detailed 
inquiry into the condition and holding of every acre io the country, for you 
have no materials in any pifolic office or institution upon which to lay the 
aaiiessment* I'he expense of such a survey and inyestigatiun would eat up at 
least ten years of 2 per cent. levy. And could such a survey be insd- 
tut^' without the zemindmns regarding it as preparatory to a di^nct addition 
to the vettt or jumma settled with them for ever ae the amounji to be taken by 
Gpvemment for its pur|^ses ? To them the rate oit cess» caU it by what name 
you willy wenddihe an “ ahwlib *’ of the speci&s kind that, the pixidumation of 
Loi-d GcmvML&id assured th^ against beii^ ev^. called iqiph. to pay. It would 
1{e no ansfmr to to say, You am. not the only pericuu who will have to 
pay ; your ixttdee4^Baats, your syot^ will also.^ mdied tqion.** "How will this 
aker my q/mo ? ** he will ammer. " if you take .them also you vriU diminudi 
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^ Tent.** nppeel, ^Hievefoiv, -to ^ lefifeer and 

apti^ ef f^dMf'fwdainittien 1 ^ ^Lolrd aastned 'Him egainBt any 

fuiriHer deraasQii af GoTeimnifnit cm aieec»ailt of Ide land for ever. . llltat proda- 
;auilKon and "the asftttraneeB it gufre ^ere-isot 'tiie mere act of the Governmeiit of 
t the Coart of IMredtQm,'lH«-imperieil><HKmrnment and Baafianneat were 
<dl pa rt few r to the reeolntioa to Ha tlie Govfnmnieitt^demand upon the land of the 
-ProviBceB then held bjr India Cothpai^ in Bengfil in perpetuity, ft 

was the policy advocated by Sir Philip Francis and Edmund Burke, and all the 
statmmen of that unified In applauding the Act of Lord Cornwallis, which 
oarried it out. It is 80 years now idnoe the i»odbmatiaa in question was 
Issued, and ^e whcde coarse of that long pmiod (for 60 of whieh 1 have been 
connected with the administration aotd Gk>vernment of India) it has never once 
been proposed in times of the greatest financial eadgenoy to caU upon 4he 
malgoogars of Bmgal for a single rupee on account of the lands they held, 
beyond the jumma settled upon each estate in 1789. 

The traditions of this period are now forgotten, and new ideas are about to 
be introduced into the financial administration of India, which I shtmld -be 
sorry to think are likely to be attributed to the change of Government wfaicdi 
took place IIS years ago. The right of nnlimited and uncontrolled taxation is 
always a dangerous one to assert, and who would have expected that this poliey 
should be advocated, and such arbitrary powers claimed by a Queen'S 
Government r 

It is true that at the clme of the Despatch the Government of India arc 
directed to use great circumspection in the resort to this plenary power of 
direct taxation for any purposes they may deem beneficial. The caution thus 
given has been much strengthened by the introduction of words referring to the 
present as a most inauspicious time to inaugurate such a policy, because of its 
having been resolved to impose a heavy general income tax to cover a deficit of 
means to meet the ordinary expenses of the Empire. It may be hoped that this 
will lead to the abandonment, at least for the present, of the intention to levy 
the proposed educational and road cesses. This hope has no doubt influenced 
the votes of several members of the Council who before on two occasions formed 
part of the large majority by which it was determined to disapprove the policy 
altogether. 1 should myself have been well content with a D^patch avoiding 
the question of justice and right, and forbidding the further prosecutiou of the 
measures contemplated, on the grounds of inexpediency and inopportuneness. 
But as the Despatch adopted broadly asserts the right, and approves the 
policy which 1 deem very pernicious, 1 feel myself bound to place on record 
my strong protest agtunst it. 

(signed) H. T. Prhtsep^ 

19 May 1870. 


Dissent by R. D. Mangles, Esq. 

The Despatch which passed the Council on the 1 2th instant, respecting the 
imposition of a cess on certain classes of the people of Bengal, for purposes of 
education, difiers so slightly from the draft which I took a part in discussing and 
to which 1 objected on the 2nd idem, that 1 desire to place on record my 
opinions upon that suljgect. * 

I am imfielled to take this eonrte, not only by the strong sense which 1 enter- 
tain of the extreme importance of the measure in contemplation, but because I 
see reason to apprehend from the spirit of the correspondence of the Supreme 
Gk>veriiment with the Dieutehant Governor of Bengal, that the ambiguous and 
undecided tenor of the Despatch under review may encourage that Government to 
press forward the measure in question without due regard to the special circum- 
stances of the times, and to the consequent temper of the people upon whom it 
is proposed to lay the impost. ^ I will not stop here to discuss the question 
whether it be wise to relax the affi>rts which have now been exerted for many 
years to afford education of a high descripfion to the upper classes of*the n&tivca 
of Bengal, in the expectation that, as has been the case in all otherjlands, thei 
light of knowledge would radiate from them to the great body of the people, in 
order to attempt the novel experiment of directing the principal. endeavoulE^ o^ 
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the OoT«rnineDt to tli« ^ tbc masses. It may be.aod I liO)»e it mav 

so prove in practise,, tiiat the cir^tmstanoes of India, nndcr BiitM rale, are & 
exceptional that tbU rayeraal uf . Uie normal course of thh^s may lead to . a 
successful issue. Bnt .% fear that we must regard as certain that the impositioa 
of a compulsory cess for the purpose in qm stiuri will so disgust those who iiave 
already been fcnmd willing to furnish pecuniary aid towards the ednoation of 
their poorm* countrymen as to induce them to withdraw their contribution to 
that end. 

The regret with w hich I regard what I have called the ** ambiguous and unde- 
cided tenor ** of the Despatch is the greater, because 1 am satisfied that the 
view's of the Secretary of State and of the great majority of the Council might 
have lieen brought into accord, and an explicit answer given to the reference 
irdm the Government of India in language less capable ot' being misunderstood. 
All here, I think, were agreed that the pledges given by Lord Cornwallis abso- 
lutely forbade the imposition of a not'el tax, cess, or rate (call it by what name 
you will) upon the zemindars of Bengal a/one, for any purpose whatever; and 
this not the less because the lieutenant Governor of Bengal has weakened his 
case and destroyed the logic of his argument by agreeing to, the imposition of 
such a cess fur the construction of roads. And all, or almost all, 1 believe, would 
have consented to the imposition of a rate for either or both purposes, provided 
it were assessed upon all lateable property, by whomsoever held. 

Surely it would not have been clifhcult to have secured the advantages of 
unaiiitnity at home, and to have averted at the same time the danger of misap- 
prehension in India by the plain statement of a broad principle of action grounded 
on these two coiisideratio’ns. The Government of India would thus have been 
instructed to steer a course which, although certainly open to, it may be, honest 
misconstruction on the part of those subjected to the novel imposition, would at 
any rate have been fairly defensible on solid grounds by the advocates or 
defenders of the measure. 

Now', it appears to me to be very doubtful as to what length the Government 
of India may feel themselves justified in going, under the sanction of the 
Despatch just sent. They may, 1 fear, be encouraged to take steps which may 
lay them justly open to cliarges of a breach of solemn promises. Unguarded 
action may destroy in a moment the credit which the British Government has 
won by its honourable persistence, for a period little short of a century, in the 
unbroken observance of its pledges ; such a price would be too dear to pay fur 
even an object so valuable as the education of the masses. Wc have no standing 
ground in India, except brute force, if w e ever forfeit our character for truth. 

There is one other consideration to which 1 attach great importance. 1 do not 
see that in the Despatch any sufficient warning is given to the Government of 
India as to the proper time for imposing any novel cess, and I fear from the 
heat with which they have pressed the measure upon^the Lieutenant Governor* 
of Bengal, that a sufficientW thoughtful forbearance may be wanting in its 
execution^ The imposition of a cess of 2 per cent, upon the back of an income 
tax, exceeding 3 per cent., would most assuredly and naturally be irritating in 
the extreme to every person subjected to it. I hope and trust that the Govern- 
mont t;f India will hold its hand and wait for a more convenient season ; but in 
my judgment it was our duty not to have relied upon their forbearance for this 
discretion. We should have told them to wait for happier times, in a fiscal 
point of view, and have thus freed the Home Government from responsibility for 
any rash proceeding. The temper which the ]p!dufcational Income Tax has 
aroused may perhaps be a sufficient warning. But we should have better dis- 
charged our duty if we had ourselves sounded' the note. 

(signed) Itoss D. Mangles. 

London, 26 May 1870 . 
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Dissent by Sir F. .«/. HaWday. . . 

Despatch of tho Secretary of State for India in Council, in the Educational 
Depattment, No. 5, dated 12 May 1870. 

In considering the above Despatch, the following circumstances should be 
borne in mind. 

Fifty years ago no attempt bad been made to leaven the Native mind in India 
with the science and literature of Europe, and during the next 15 years., such 
measures as were adopted for that purpose were crude and inefTcctual. 

In 183.5 the genius of Macaulay, and the wise determination of Lord William 
Bcntinck, estamished the system now in force in Bengal, iiy whicli the fund 
availaUe for education, necessarily very limited, is applied to the complete 
education and enlightenment of a gradually increasing few, with a view to the 
ultimate spread of education through their means among the many, by the trans- 
fusion of the knowledge of the west into the vernaculars of the east, for which, 
from time to time, assistance is carefully provided. This system had in fact 
been recommended by the Home Government so far back as 1829, and it is that 
by which the diffusion of general enlightenment has, as a matter of historical 
fact, been attained to throughout the civilised world. 

Of this system, which has now been 3h years in operation, the ultimate success 
was always certain. But the rapidity of its progress has far outstripped expec- 
tation. From the higher classes education soon spread, until it has become 
almost universal among the middle ranks, and it is now speedily and surely 
tending dovmwards towards the lower orders of the people. An enthusiasm for 
education has been excited, and a fashion has been created. By the extension 
of a high degree of acquirement among those who seek ]mhlic employment, the 
admiiiistruiion has largely and remarkably benefiterl, and the standard of public 
morality has been manifestly raised. Every educated man has proved a 
missionary of education in his neighbourhood and among his dependents, and 
every considtrable landholder vies with his neighbour in establishing and foster- 
ing village schools, until in 18C9 one-half of the whole State expenditure for 
veiuaculHi’ education was met by private subscriptions and contributions from a 
people who, only a few years back, could by no means have been made to com- 
prelicnd the value of education to themselves, still less the obligation of extend- 
ing it to their inferiors. Assuredly the fruits of the great measure of 1885 are 
already amply visible, the wisdom and foresight of its authors are strikingly 
vindicated, and Uie condition of national education in Bengal, though far indeed 
from perfection, is yet abundantly gratifying in the present, and full of safe and 
happy augury for the future. 

Things being in this position, the Government of India suddenly declared 
that they were entirely dissatisfied with the system and its progress, nay, that 
they ** could no longer bear the reproach of continuing it” — the reproach, that is 
to say, of continuing in the footsteps and sharing in the success of Bentinck and 
Macaulay. They could no longer wait for the end, but must have education 
forthwith thrust upon **the masses,'’ without any reference to the presence or 
absence of that intelligent co-operation of the better orders, without which no 
such enterprise has evernbeen attempted by statesmen in any country of the 
globe. And since the expense of this scheme must be enormous, and the public 
exchequer could give no kind of aid, they directed that the whole charge, 
amounting certainly to many millions sterling, should be thrown upon the 
zemindars of Bengal, by a rate of not less than two per cent, upon their gross 
rentals. The particular plan recommended was one devised by a missionary^ 
of well-known zeal and energy, hut, unfortunately (as had become notorious in 
connection with the recent indigo disputes), of a degree of prudence and worldly 
wisdom not equal to his good intentions. 

The zemindars remonstrated strongly. They admitted the qecessity for a 
gradual extension of knowledge among the people, but they could not under- 
stand why it was to bo done all at once, and forced immediately lipon the vdry 
lowest in the scale. And herein they said their views did not seem^to differ 'fr^m 
those current among English country gentlemen only a few .years'' agol TnW 
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pleaded the disUn^ end aolethn promises of the permanent settlement of 1792» 
-when Lord Cornwallis had exhausted the resources of langpuage to acJbre them 
that the rate then ass^sed on their lands was ** irrevocably fixed for ever,** and 
that they shqnld, in all future lime, be free from ** any further demand of reot^ 
tribute,for any axhitrary exaction whatever.** These great national pledges they 
urged bad been seittpubously adhered to in many financial difficulties, and under 
all changes of Goyemment, firom Cornwallis to Canning, and could not now be 
broken with a detiberate abandonment of plighted national iaith. 'I'liey complain 
of the atairiling ixdustice of singling out one olaai of the commnnity, the landed 
proprietors, and laying a spec^ tax on them for the benefit of everybody else. 
But if snch taxation were judged really necessary they were ready, they said, to 
bear ^eir idiare of it with all other classes of the community, as they had already 
done m the case of the income tax. 

All the official persons of the province who were consulted supported these 
remonstrances, and the lieutenant Governor of Bengal transmitted them to the 
Government of India, and enforced them with a powerful and, as I think, un- 
answerable argument. But the Government of India was unmoved, and declared 
in reply, that it was resolved to, persevere in its determination. 

This correspondence has now come before the Secretary of State in Council, 
and it appears to me that the Despatch, which it has been resolved by a very 
narrow majority to send to India in reply, does not give, especiaHy on the 
momentous question of the alleged violation bf the permanent settlement and ont 
the objections of the zemindars generally, sueh a clear and unambiguous decision 
as the latter have a right to expect. 

First, as regards the pledges of the permanent settlement, the Despatch, after 
setting aside as irrevalent the chief argument relied on by the GU>verament of 
India, and after intimating to that Government that they had entered on this 
serious dispute ** without adequate attention to some most important facts,*’ goes 
on to affirm that the right to impose this new tax on the zemindars in the face 
of the promises of the permament settlement, ** bad been already ruled and 
decided in the case of the income tax,** which is as much as to say titai because 
in 1860 a general tax was temporarily imposed afTecting aU classes, therefore a 
special tax may now be permanently levied on one class only, although that 
class has been solemnly assured that no new tux and arbitrary exaction shall ever- 
be laid upon it. 

But this reply, which will seem to the zemindars of Bengal curiously incon- 
clusive, will also be felt by them as peculiarly irritatiog and offensive. When 
the income tax was first imposed in 1860, the zemindars of Bengal were 
disposed, not without very plausible reasons, to object to it as an infringement 
of their settlement ; but they soon gave up the point, and accepted the advice 
and example of the greatest of their body. 'The Rajiih of Burdwan, who, in a 
remarkable letter to the Legislative Council, announced ihat he would set an 
example to his fellows of submission to the income tax, because it was levied 
after the great mutiny of 1867 to supply deficien^es created by crushing the 
late mutinies, and thus preserving the property, lives, and honour of the 
ze'inindars,** and because it was ** levied equally on all classes.** 

That this well-timed and patriotic declaration should now be turned against 
its author and his brother zemindars as a reason for setting aside the plain termsi 
of the permanent settlement, and imposing upon them a special tax, of which 
other classes not connected with the laud are to bear no share, cannot prove- 
otherwise than severely and undeservedly grating and gainful to their feelings. 

Second, as regards the injustice, independently of all promises, of saddling this: 
special tax on one class of the commdutty, namely, the class connected with the 
land and no other, 1 do not see that any answer is attempted to this Despatch, to 
* the very reasonable remonstrance of the zemindars, who have, at all events, 
Maccullocfa on their side.* In England, no doubt, owing to causes peculiar to 
Hiat countty, and absolutely noii*existeDt in India, some public obl^ations are 
exclusively on land ; but 1 have not hoard that the English zemindars are 

particulariy tolerant of them, and certainly if the law in England treated land in 
all respects as jiahattel, if no special advantages, political and social, attached to 
• ' ' its 
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it| poeseasion. Above all, if the Eogli^ Governnuxat took as a tax 90 per cmt. 
of the rent, a^as attempted in Bengal b^ the permanent settlement in 1792, or 
frmn -fiO to 70 per cent, as is now .imne in othmr parts of India, I apprehend we 
should find the landed interest in England at least as little inclined to be singled 
out for exulusive taxation (saj, to be charged with the whole expeMe of all 
primary* schools) as is at this moment the lauded interest in Bengal. '* 

It is intimated in this Despatch that what it is now^roposed to do in Bengal 
has been done in the North-Western Provinces, in C^tral India, in Oude, in 
Scinde, and throughout the Presidency of Bombay.’' The argument of the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal has, to my mind, conclusively disposed of this 
follacy. It has, indeed, hardly the semblance of a foundation. The Govern- 
ment has always, in the provinces above named, acknowledged the obligations 
arising out of its joint ownership by sharing with the xemindars the burthenrof 
all local cei-ses.* 

So liberally has this been done, that it might plausibly be said, and has in 
fact been said, that the Government pays the whole cess and not the zemindar. 
Nay, in the case of the North-West Provinces, this was declared by the Govern- 
ment itsclfjf viz., that the cess was defrayed not by the ** landowners, hut out 
of the share of the rent which has always been the admitted right of the State.*’ 
For which reason it was further announced, ** no claim to any control or manage- 
ment of the funds on the part of the zemindars could for a moment be sus- 
tained.” 

In the Shahabad district of Beliar, the zemindars at the time of the settle- 
ment agreed to pay a ccss of one-half per cent, on their jumnas for roads, pro- 
vided the Government would pay another half, and this has been done ever 
since. 

In the permanently settled districts of Benares, the zemindars were not long 
ago persuaded to agree to a special cess for education, but no attempt was ever 
made to impose it without their consent. * 

In Madras no cess is levied but by the voluntary act of the people. 

In all the other provinces named (but one) the cess is imposed, but only at the 
time of making the settlement, and never after it is made, as it is now proposed 
to do in Bengal. The knowledge that the cess is to be imposed notoriously 
affects the amount of the Government share when the settlement l^rgain comes 
to be made, and whatever is taken from the zemindars is taken with their 
written consent. 


In Bombay, the only exception to this practice, the rule of making a cess 
before and not after the settlement, was very strictly prescriikcd by the Govern- 
ment of India, and by the Secretary of State, Sir Charles Wood ; and Sir John 
Lawrence went so far as to record ids opinion that to levy such a cess after the 
' settlement had been made (the very thing now proposed in Bengal), would be 
looked upon as ‘'a breach of faith.” 

Somehow or other, notwithstanding this, the Government of Bombay passed 
an Act last year, apparently, if not actually, in oppoaitioii to these pointed instruc- 
tions. It is the only part of India in which such a thing has been attempted, 
and it has not been long enough in operation to show whether the people there 
will fulfil Lord Lawrence’s expectations, by denouncing it as a breach of faith. 
Hut I think it to be lamented that this singular and e.xceptional proceeding of 
the Government of Bombay, in defiance of precept and precedent, should be 
dwelt upon in this DespatclI^fis a good, and indeed the chief reason for doing 
the like elsew.-re, especially as paragrapli 17 may well be read as threatening to 
extend the same sharp practice to temporary ” as well as ** permanent” 
tenures, that is to say, not only to the zemindars of Bengal, who are now pro- 
testing, but also to the zemiindars of Oude, the North-West Provinces, and the 
Punjab, among whom no such practice has ever yet been attempted, and who, if 
they so understand this Dispatch, will not fail to add their remonstrances to those 
of their brethren in Bengal. 

It is true that in paragraph 17, and again in paragraph 20, a vague intimation 
is thrown out, fij'st, lltat not the zemindars only, but all other holders of landed 
property "* ought, as for as possible,” to be made subject to thcf tax*^ and, 
secondly, that perhaps other than landed interests may be subjected to this tax i^ 
they can be got at. But the dreaded infraction of the TOrmaneut seitlement^ia 
no where distinctly repudiated, and the language of the Despatch is, op the|coi>^ 
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tiary, carefolly chosen so as to make landed property primarily, if not tJUr 
clttsiv^y, li^le.. We have indeed the highest authority for knowing that the 
measure is by no means intended to include, mb the zemindars desire, **aU 
classes of the community,*’ rince that would be a new income tax at least as 
heavy as recent Sd. in the pound, which has caused so mudi indignation. 
But 1 do nbt see that to raise me same total amount by a special levy on one 
class, and that the most influential in India, viz., the class interested in land, will 
tend to make what will still be a new income tax at all more acceptable to those 
on whom it will fall the heavier for the exemption of the rest of the people. 

1 have confined my remarks to the Despatch as it bears on education, because 
that is the chief subject, and out of that the whole discussion arose. It is 
intended to try first a special class-cess for roads, because roads are more directly 
ap(lre(dated by landowners and others connected with the land. But it has 
tran^red that although there was hope in this plan at first there is none now, 
because the zemindars have found out that if they give up tiie point as to roads, 
riiey will next be taxed for education for sanitary improvements, and in fine for 
any project which the swiftly varying mind of the Government of India may 
come to devise. Had they been let alone all these things would have come of 
themselves, but now they will be driven back. The zemindars themselves have 
told us that the large contributions now readily made for education will, when 
this tax is imposed, be made no more. 

It was only last year that the Government of India prof)osed to make irrigation 
canals for the landowners, and to tax them at a possible rate of seven per cent, 
on the capital outlay, especially if they were so ill advised as not to use tho water, 
on the ground apparently that if they did not use it, they ought to use it, and to 
pay for it whether they used it or not. In commenting uf>on this singular pro- 
position, the Secretary of State made the following just observations in a Despatch, 
dated 11th January last: **To make cultivators pay for water for which they 
had no use, or, at any rate, were not disposed to use, possibly from impcrt'ect 
appreciation of the vidue of irrigation,” and thereby guarantee the Govern inent 
from loss, ** there would be no objection if the guarantee were given voluntitrily. 
But here the guarantee is to be extorted compulsorily, the inhabitants of a dis- 
trict are not to be asked beforehand whether they desire iirigation or not. The 
Government alone is to judge whether irrigation is desirable. There is little 
analogy between a plan like this and that under which county cesses are levied 
in England and Ireland ; for those by whom the cess is imposed, besides being 
« themselves cess payers, represent theoretically, if not really, the great body of 
cess payers, who are assumed consequently to have given their assent by proxy. 
* * * # 'Pq force irrigation on the people would not bo unlikely to make 

that unpopular which could otherwise scarcely fail to be regarded as a bless- 
ing.” 

If in the fesregoing passage education” were substituted for ‘‘irrigation,” it 
would become exactly applicable to the present question, And 1 should have 
been less disposed to dissent as I now do, if the judicious sentiments of the 
Secretary of State in Council in January last had been imported, in this month 
•of May, into the Despatch now before me. 

26 May IS'^O. (signed) Fred. Jaa. HaUiday. 


(Home Department. — Education. — No. 4 of 1870.) 

' To His Grace the Right Honourable the Duke of Argyll, k.t., Her Majesty’s 

Secretary of State for India. 

My Lord Duke, Fort William, 22 February 1870. 

continuation of our Despatch, No. 17, dated the 31st December 1869, we 

To G«v«iiin«nt of Benzai, No. s7«,4bu 6'21 Oct. 1889. transmit for your information a copy of the cor- 
]?irDiifditto. No.6,daie34 Janowy 187 re&pondence noted on the margin, regarding the 

jpHa ditto. No. 116, doted 16 Fobraai^ 1870. experimental metensum of the Patshala {qrstem 

tl^iuhout^ Bengal by the appropriation of funds from the sum assignra for 


^ * fixpei^ituth* under the grant-in-aid rules. 
,v I 


2. We 
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3.* We haveinfotuied the 6oirerDi|»ent of Bengal ^at we cannot eanctibn the 
gapp|i^i» ttnn of Imp art fiiods to. the ftt^her extension of the patshala system, 
most Ito provided for from local revenues. 

We have, &c« 

(signed) Me^«. 

W. RyUamfitM. 

G. J^^aglor. 

H. M. Iherand. 

R, Temple. 

J, F. Stephen. 


£Di;CATiON.-~Home Department Proceedings^ 23rd October 1869. 


Extxnsion of the Patehala eyetan generally throughont Bengal, and the trsnsfinr to the 
account of the Patshalas of any amount that may be necoaaary from the earn aangned 
for expenditure under the Ghrant-in-aid Buies. 


Bead the following Extract from the Proceedings of the Cbvemment of Bengal, in the 
‘Emication Department, for May 1869, Nos. 13 and 14 : — 

No. 13. — ^From fF, S. Atkinton, Es^, 1C.A., Director of Public Instruction, to die 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General Department; No. 1838, dated 
23rd April 1869. 

The inspection and control of the guru patshalas aided by Government being now 
transferred from a separate inspecting agency to the ordinary Jurisdiction of the divisional 
inspectors of schools and their subordinates, I beg to solicit authority to extend the 
patehala system generally throughout the whole of Bengal as far as circumstances will 
permit, instead ot confimng its operations, as heretofore, to certain specified districts. 

2. The Lieutenant Governor’s attention has already been drawn to the superiority of 
tlus system in respect of cheapness and simplicity over the system of grants-in>aia, as 
apidied to the smaller vernacular sohoole in country villages,* and he has himself sug- 
gested the desirableness of introducing the change, for which I now solicit bis formal 
sanction. Tn future years, if adequate funds are provided, I shall hope to establish village 
achools of the proposed type in large numbers throughout the greater part of Bengal. 
At present I only ask permission to try the plan, wherever opportuni^ offers, within the 
limits of the existing Budget grant for the year, and, in order to effect this, to be em- 
powered to transfer to the account of the patshalas any amount that may he necessary 
irom the sura assigned to me for grants under the grant-in-aid rules. If this is approved, 
1 shall get rid, as far as practicwle, of all small grants for village schools out of the 
grant-in-aid fund, and substitute for them the simjder form of lud adopted under the 
patehala system. 


* ReBolution on the 
Edncati onal Report 
of J80e-«7, doted 

May 1868, paia- 
grapbs S9 and SO. 


No. 14. — From H. S. Seadon, Esq., Officiating Under Secretary to the Governnmont 
of Bengal, to the Director of Public Instruction ; No. 1389, dated I5th May 1869. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. No. 1838, dated 23rd April, 
and in reply to inform you that the Lieutenant Governor is pleased to sanction tiio 
extension, experimentally, of the patshala system genenffiy throughout Bengal, so far as 
drcumstances will permit, provided that the Budget limits of the year are not exceeded. 
With this view the Lieutenant Governor anthorises yon to transfer to the account of the 
patdiolos any amonnt tiiat nu^ be necessary from the sum assigned for expenditure under 
the grant-in-aid rules. 


No. 40.— -From R. C. Betj/kyt Secretary to the Government of Inffia, to the • 

Secretary to the Guvexiunent of Bengal, General Department ; No. 674, dated Simla, 
21st October 1869. ** 


Tre Governor General in Coundl has observed, in the Proceedings of the Government 
of Bengal, marginally 'noted, that lus Honor the Lieutenant Governor has sanotioned, 
eJqperimetttally, the extension of the patshala system generally throughoiit Be^al, and 
the transfer to the account of the patshalas of any amount t^ may be neoesmry from 
tile sum assigned fw expenditure under the grantila-aid roles. * 
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• 2. The Governor General in Conadl obeervee that thie order appeers to be inooniutent 
with the views q£ the Home Government* and of the Government of India. In the letter 
to the Beiu^ Government, No. 6876, dated the 28th of October 1867, 6he Govemof 
General in Council expressed hie opinion that the main burden of primaiy vemaottlar 
education in Bengal for the population connected with the land should fUl, not on the 
Imperial revenues, but, as elMwhere, on the proprietors of the land. The same view was 
repeated in'^e letter, No. 237, dated the 86th of April 1868 ; and the Ben]^ Government 
was further n^ormod that it was " altogether out of the question that the Government 
can provide the fhnds ” for the cost of fumiriiiug primary education for the mass of the 
people. 


* 


From the Ben^ 
Government^ Ko. 
8660, ^ted 87 afuly 
1868* 

To the Bcd|b^ Go- 
remment, No. 5B7f 
dated 1 October 
1868. 


3. Last year an application waa submitted by the Bengal Government for the estab- 
lishment of a normal school for gurus at Cuttack, on the ground that any measures for 
spreading elementary education would be practically futile if th^ were not preceded and 
accompanied by a suitable jirovision for a supply of teachers. Tlic'Oovemment of India 
sanctioned the payment of the charge for the current year from the existing Budget 
grant, but on the understanding that it was not nroperly dcbitable to the Imperial 
revenues ; and that so far as it was connected with tne objects of the proposed education 
cess, ilic cost of tlie school would be met from that cess when establishea. On the pre- 
sent occasion, the Governor General in Council regrets to find that the order to extend 
the patshala system was issued by the Bengal Government in last, and that it has 
only now come to his knowledge on the receipt of the volume of Proceedings for that 
mouth. 


4. f am directed to state that, \iitbout questioning the success of the experiment, the 
Government of India cannot sanction the step which has been taken, and is constrained 
to request that his Honor the Xiicutenant Governor will cancel the order issued to the 
Director of Public Instruction for the extension of the ])atshala system. 


(General Department. — Education. — No. 6.) 


From liivers Thompson, Esq., OfBciating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, in the 
(Teneral Department, to the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 


Sir, Fort Williom, 4 January 1870. 

Willi reference to your letter. No. 574, dated the 21st October, in which the Governor 
General in Council, upon consideration of tlio proceedings of this Government, Nf»s. 1*3 
and 14 in the Education Department for IMay 1869, takes exception to the exi)c*rimental 
extension of the patshala system generally throughout Bengal, by transfer to the account 
of the patbbolas of any amcamt that may be necosHary, from the sum assignedjiiir oxpen<- 
diture under the grant-in-aid rubs, and desires that the t^rders issued to the iTinMqor of 
Public Instruction on the subject should be i^ancelled, I am directed to say that nothing 
could have been further from the intentions of the Lieutenant Governor than to issue 
any order inconsistent with the views of the Home Govemmeni, or of the G(»vernmcnt 
of India upon this subject, and that, by Ibe explanations now to be submitted, he hopes 
to be able to remove the imjireb'dion which has called forth the disapproval of the (xovernor 
General in Council. 


2. The Lieutenant Governor has carefully looked through Lord Stanley’s Despatch of 
1859, to which his attention is directed, and he has failed to perceive that the order now 
impugned is in any way at variance with the sentiments therein ox])reBsed by the Homo 
Government, or vith any views that can be infereutially deduced from ex])rosBions found 
in it. lie observes that the des]iateh is careful to abstain from any expression of opinion 
as to the source from which tin* funds for elementary education should bo obtained. On 
this point the despatch confines itself to detailing the course actually pursued in some 
other narts of India, and the plans that had been suggested for obtaining money in 
Bengal ; and then, with the sinnde intimation that a rate upon land " seems se unob- 
jectionable,” it desires that the (government of India would consider and report upon the 
whole subject. The Lieutenant Governor has no doubt that this, and this only, is the 
purport of those passages in the dospateb which relates to the supply of funds; but he 
sees a much more definite view put forwaitl, and put forward in terms which have been 
construed into an authoritative order (paragraph 50), to the effect that the grant-in-oid 
system as hitherto in force is unsuited to the supply of vernacular education to the masses 



operotiou in Bengal imd the North- Western Provinces, or by such modification of those 
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ihd ooadiition of tiie miiBeroito ind^raoMi sohool* m tbe country^ rad vacom&iSM 

^Iheir efBoteagy M like besii nieeae of edoeatioii among the lower clMsea; ]u 

appeara then to the Lieutenant Governor that the Home Oovemment has expreased bo! 
V opinion aa to the source of the money supply for elementary schools, but ttot it has 
A^pressed a very decided opinion ; jSrai, that elementary education is to be undertaken by 
the State; and secondly, that it should be undertaken otherwise than undSMhe ordinary 
system of grants-m-aid. ^ 

3* If the Lieutenant Governor is wrong in his interpretation of tlie viSws of the Home 
Government as declared in the despatch which has been brought to his notice, Jbis mis- 
take will no doubt be pointed out to him ; but if otherwise, be trusts that he will be 
relieved from the imputation of having passed an order which is inconsistent with the 
views of Her Majesty*s Government in England. 

4. The object of Hie order impugned by the Government of India was simply to push 
forward elementary vernacular education in the cheapest manner, under the modified 
system of grants-in-aid, known as the patohala system, and to the widest extent possible 
within the limit of available funds ; and in authorising the Lirector of Public Instruction 
to appropriate a portion of the animal grant to this object, the Lieutenant Governor 
believed that ho was acting as much in accordance with the views of the Government of 
India as with the declared policy of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State in England. 

5. His Honor is of course aware that the Gkiveniment of India has expressed very 
decided views as to tlte propriety of paying for elementary education in Bengal by means 
of an educational rate ; but he is unable to trace in any part of the correspondence on 
this subject any expression of opinion, and much less any definite order, against the em- 
ployment of the funds actually assigned to Bengal for education^ in the maintenance of 
elementary village schools in any pari of the country. 

6. As originally contemplated, tlie plan of operations for the improvement of the 
patshnla system was fixed at 12,(X)0 rupees per annum, and received the general concur- 
rence oT the Government of India ; and in conveying this approval it was stated that the 
assignment would be left entirely in the hands of the local Government. 

7. The development of the system has gradually extended ; and from its first com- 
mencement in the districts of Burdwan, Nuddea, ami Jessore, was, on the encouragement 
held out in tlic Despatch of the Secretary of State in 1804, and with the approval and 
sancticui of the Governineut of India at different times, further continued in the districts 
of Bebar, Suruu, Purncah, and Bliaugulpore, and subsequently, in 1865, in Kajshahyc, 
Dinagepore, and Kungjiorc. 

H. Til parafrrapb 2 of your letter of the 28th October 1867 (No. 5876), the Lieutenant 
Governor fimls an acknowledgment that the ^^patshala system has worked successfully,” 
and n dljkdaration that ‘‘ no ihtc^rfcreiice with any part of it is at present contemplated,” 
and then follows what would alone ajjpear to be a sufficient wairant f<^r the order which 
has been impugned, namely this — ^*the scheme must be considered simply an adaptation 
of ihe graiit-in-aid system to the circinnKtaiiccs and requirements of elementary veimucnlar 
schtiols in Bengal, and «« fur as it can be efficienfiy extended on this principle, the Governor 
General in Council is anxious to give it every encouragement and support.^^ 

9. Having in view this pledge of the (iovernraent of India, and reeolleating the autho- 
ritative opinion expressed by Sir Charles Wood in his Despatch of July 1864, to the 
effect that the Government of India would no doubt readily accord its sanction to such 
further extensions of it (the patshala system) into additional districts, ns the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal may from time to time see reason to propose;” it did .not occur to 
the Lieutenant Governor to doubt that he was alike carrying out the policy of the Home 
Government, and the Govemment of India, in authorising the Director of Public In- 
struction to sanction grants-in-aid under the patshala system, as far as funds permit, in 
every district, instead of giving grants to school'^ of precisely the same class under the 
ordinary grant-in-aid rules, at greater cost to the State, and. under less suitable manage- 
ment. 

10. This is an arrangement which appears to the Lieutenant Governor to be quite 
independent of the controverted question as to the source friim which the funds for the 
suppoi't of these village schools shall hereafter be drawm, and the C'uttack case referred 
to in the third paragraph of your letter under reply, has, in this view', no bearing on the 
point at issue. If an educational rate should hereafter be enforced, 4bere can be no 
reason why the patshalas now paid for out of the grant-in-aid fund, or any other schools* 
of whatever class, should not be made chargeable to such rate, in whole or in j)art, as the^ 
then policy of Government may dictate ; but to interdict their establishment now*»iir 
either to prohibit all extension of elementary education in the country districts, or to 
insfiat that it sbaJl be pushed under a system confessedly ^Appropriate and expensive^ 
w/ien a temper attd JaopJer ajrstem, which has stood the test of experience, is ready to 

our hand, Vv * • 

11. The Idantenant Govcimot is reluctant to believe that either of these 
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is really intended ; and he trueto, tiberefore^ that under the explanation now affi>rded; 
the Governor General in Council wUl be willing to reconsider and to wilhdigiw the orders^ 
that iftave been communicated to him. 


1 have, &o. 

(signed) RiverM Thompson, 

OiSciating Secretary to the Government of BengaL 


' (Home Department. — Education. — No. 116.) 


From £. C. Bay ley. Esq., Secretary to the Government of 'India 9 to the Secretary 
to me Government of Bengal, General Department. 

Sir, Port William, 15 February 1870. 

1 AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 6, dated the 4th ultimo, 
regarding the experimental extension of the patahala system throughout Bengal by the 
appropriation of funds from the sum assigned for expenditure under the grant-in«aid 
rules. 


2. I am to remind you that the Government of India has distinctly ruled that for the 
extension of primary vernacular education for the agricultural classes in Lower Bengal, 
by means of the patshala system, no expenditure ox Imperial funds should be allowed 
beyond the sum expressly granted in 1868—69. The Government of Bengal has been 
repeatedly apprised of this decision, but the clearest expression of it will be found in 
the orders quoted in the margin.* 

3. Your letter under reply, however, urges that in the letter of 28th October 1867, 

No. 5876, the patshala system and its extension were expressly approved, although it 
was described as a modification of the grant-in-aid system and from this expression 
an inference is drawn that the Government of India have approved of the extension of 
the system by the means of grant-in-aid from the Imperial revenues. I am, liowever, to 
point out that tlie approval (j^uoted was a mere acknowledgment of the success of the 
schools on this principle, which had been sanctioned as an experiment, and while the 
ultimate extension ot that system was no doubt contemplated by the Government of 
India, the approval only applied to the modus operandi of the scheme. Indeed, the ex- 
pression of the letter of October 1867 (which was quoted from the letter from this Office, 
No. 5876, of the 12th September 1867) occurs in a document which clearly pointed out 
^at the funds for the of these and all other schools for ]>rimary vernacular 

instruction ^ould not be provided from Imperial but from local revenues. This, indeed, 
was the main [mrport of the letter. The context accox’dingly should have itself irendcred 
impossible the interpretation claimed for these words, even if the matter hod not been 
placed beyond doubt by the very distinct subsequent orders of March 1868, which are 
given in the margin of the preceding paragraph. 

4. When, therefore, the Government of India was informed by the educational pro- 

ceedings of the Bengal Government of May 1869 that the Lieutenant Governor had 
autlionsed the of Public Instruction to spend in the extension of the patshala 

system any funds which he could save from the grants-in-aiil, the Governor General in 
Council was compelled to inform the Government of Bengal that such an application of 
Imperial funds could nut be permitted, and he sees no reason to depart from that order 
now. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) E. C. Bayley, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


* Extract from Financial Resolution, No. 1570, dated Slat March 1868. 

^ Para. In this view, and having regard to the declaration of the Dirsator of Pabllc Instruc- 
tion that he cannot nudertake to carry on a village schools In Bengid with a smaller 

amount of aid than that now sanctioned*’ per distnet. Uie Government of Bengal should be 
informed tiiat expenditure for the purpofe beyond the'amount of the Budget grant for 1868-69 
will not he allowed hereafter, unless; mcNlltiWhile, a scheme be devised and carried into effect for 
ensuring that the main burden of the* expenditure for vernacular schools shall fall not on the 
'Imperisl revenues hut on the proprietors of.land. 


^Ifictract from Financial DepartpMit Office Memorandum, No. 1751, dat^d 31st March 1866. 

• . 

Para. 4. Until, th.t.fora, «f ^angal can daviM aed carry into cffiMt « 

achnae for obtsiainc theff«ator||gM ^or th. r«mae«ildr .dumtion of th. mai. 

ofili. pmpl. ftoa. tn.jNmHri.toitoi.^tito tuid, tlia inanuMo of <h. nclMlng Bud^t provicton for 
tbnt uepraditar. wlbulCa. prohS^M, ladMUipli .. it i. wqaSjtadibr apian of advcatlon wbioh, 
fUling an adi^uate liontttbationA^ ^.laadi'towaraB a naleafchatg. with- 

out which th. Dirmtor dt Pnhlw-IiM^HIi^'aaBiiat nadwtoh. to oamr on a.«yitoia' otviUega ’ 
wshoCl., mvut pwfoica ha ti da ta d a*iih^< wt |i S a.by: tha<6M<wn.i4ttt of India. ’ 
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PSducation^l, Noi 7.) 

His Bxc^lency the Right Honourable the GoTernor Genera] of in 

Council. 

My Lord, India Office, London, 31 May 1870. 

Bara. 1. Thb Despatch of your Excellency in Cpuncil, dated 22nd Februaxy, 
No. 4, of 1870, transndtUhg copy of a correspondence with the Government of 
Bengal, re^rding the experimental extension of the patshaia system by the 
appropriat^n of funds from the sum assigned for grants-in-aid, has been con- 
sider^ by me in Council. 


2. Having recently in my Despatch of the 12th instant. No. 5, communicated 
to you my views on the general question of the incidence of educational charges, 
I Ik it unnecessary to make any remark on the present correspondence. 


! have, &c. 
(signed) Argyll, 







